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PREFACE. 


1  HE  struggle  between  religion  and  irre1i«;ion  ha^  exiflted  in  the 
world  in  all  ages  ;  hocI  if  there  be  two  opposite  iiitcre«tK  Wi^ich  dt- 
▼kle  its  inhabitants,  the  kingdom  of  Satan  and  the  kingdom  of  God, 
it  1:1  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  contest  will  continue  till  one  of 
tbeui  be  exterminated.  The  peaceful  nature  of  Christianity  docf 
not  require  that  we  should  make  peace  with  its  adversaries,  cease 
to  repel  their  :<tt-4f:k$>,  or  exeo  that  we  should  act  merel^r  on  the  de- 
fensive. On  tht'  contrary,  we  are  required  to  make  use  of  those 
weapons  of  the  divine  warfare  witii  wh.oh  we  aro  furnished,  for 
the  pulling  down  of  strong  holds,  casting  down  imaginations,  and 
every  high  thing  that  exalteth  itself  iigainst  the  knowledge  of  God, 
and  bringeth  into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedieuce  of 
Christ. 

The  opposition  of  the  present  age  has  not  been  corfiiied  to  the 
less  important  points  of  Chrij>tianity,  nor  even  to  its  fii*st  princi- 
ples :  Christianity  itself  is  treated  as  imposture.  Th«3  same 
things,  it  is  true,  have  been  frequently  advanced,  and  as  frequent- 
ly repelled,  in  former  ages;  but  the  adversaries  of  the  gospel  of 
late,  encouraged  it  should  seem  by  the  temper  of  the  times,  have 
renewed  the  attack  with  redoubled  vigour.  One  of  their  most 
popular  writers,  hoping  to  avail  himself  of  this  ci^cum^ta:l^e,  is 
pleased  to  entitle  his  performance  The  Age  of  Reason.  This  wri- 
ter is  aware  that  flatterry  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of 
gaining  admission  to  the  human  mind  ;  such  a  compliment,  there- 
fore, to  the  present  age,  was  doubtless  considered  as  a  master- 
stroke of  policy.  Nor  is  Mr.  Paine  less  obliging  to  himself  than  to 
his  readers,  but  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  cause  for  which  he 
pleads  is  that  of  reason  and  truth.  The  considerate  reader,  how- 
ever, may  remark,  that  those  writers  who  are  not  iisbamed  to  beg 
the  question  in  the  title  page,  are  seldom  the  most  liberal  or  im- 
partial in  the  execution  of  the  work. 

One  thing  which  has  contributed  to  the  advantage  of  Infidelity 
is,  the  height  to  which  political  disputes  have  arisen,  and  the  de- 
gree in  which  they  have  interested  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
mankind.  Those  who  favour  the  sentiments  of  a  set  of  men  in 
one  thing,  will  be  in  danger  of  thinking  favourably  of  them  in  oth- 
ers ;  at  least  they  will  not  be  apt  to  view  them  in  so  ill  a  li:4lit  as 
if  they  had  been  advanced  by  persons  of  different  sentiment  in  other 
things,  as  well  as  in  religion.     It  is  true,  there  may  be  nothing 
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more  friendly  to  infidelity  in  the  nature  of  one  political  system 
than  another ;  nothing  that  can  justify  professing  Uhristians  in  ac- 
cusing one  another,  merely  on  account  of  a  difference  of  this  kind, 
of  favouring  the  interests  of  Atheism  and  irreligion  :  nevertheless 
it  becomes  those  who  think  favourably  of  the  political  principles 
of  Infidels  to  take  heed  lest  they  be  insensibly  drawn  away  to 
think  lightly  of  religion.  All  the  nations  of  the  earth  and  all 
disputes  on  the  best  or  worst  mode  of  government,  compared  with 
this  are  less  than  nothing  and  yanity. 

To  this  it  may  be  added^  that  the  eagerness  with  which  men  en- 
gage in  political  disputes,  take  which  side  we  may,  is  uafavoura-, 
ble  to  a  zealous  adherence  to  the  gospel.  Any  mere  worldly  ob- 
ject, if  it  become  the  principal  thing  which  occupies  our  thoughts 
and  affections,  will  weaken  our  attachment  to  religion :  and  if  once 
we  become  cool  and  indifferent  to  this,  we  are  in  the  high-road  to 
Infidelity.  There  are  cases,  no  doubt,  relating  to  civil  govern- 
ment, in  which  it  is  our  duty  to  act,  and  that  with  firmness :  but  to 
make  such  things  the  chief  object  of  our  attention,  or  the  principal 
topic  of  our  conversation,  is  both  sinful  and  injurious.  Many  a 
promising  character  in  the  religious  world  has,  by  these  things, 
been  utterely  ruined. 

The  writer  of  the  following  pages  is  not  induced  to  offer  them 
to  the  public  eye  from  an  apprehension  that  the  Church  of  Chrigt 
is  in  danger.  Neither  the  downfall  of  Popery,  nor  the  triumph  of 
infidels,  as  though  they  had  hereby  overturned  Christianity,  have 
fever  been  to  him  the  cause  of  a  moment's  uneasiness.  If  Christi- 
anity be  of  God,  as  he  verily  believes  it  to  to  be,  they  cannot  over- 
throw it.  He  must  be  possessed  of  but  little  faith  who  can  trem- 
ble, though  in  a  storm,  for  the  safety  of  the  vessel  which  contains 
his  Lord  and  Master.  There  would  be  one  argument  less  for  the 
divinity  of  the  scriptures,  if  the  same  powers  which  gave  existence 
to  the  Anti-christian  dominion  had  not  been  employed  in  taking  it 
away.*  But  though  truth  has  nothing  to  fear,  it  does  not  follow 
that  its  friends  should  be  inactive  ;  if  we  should  have  no  appre- 
hensions for  the  safety  of  Christianity,  we  may,  nevertheless, 
feel  for  the  rising  generation.  The  Lord  confers  an  honour  upon 
his  servants  in  condescending  to  make  use  of  their  humble  efforts  in 
preserving  and  promoting  his  interest  in  the  world.  If  the  pres- 
ent attempt  may  be  thus  accepted  and  honoured  by  Him  to  whose 
name  it  is  sincerely  dedicated,  the  writer  will  receive  a  rich  reward. 
Kettering,  Oct.  10,  1799. 

*  The  powers  of  Europe,  sig;nified  by  the  ten  horns,  or  kiDfl|8,  into  which 
the  Roman  empire  should  be  divided,  were  to  give  their  king^doms  to  the 
beast.  They  did  so:  and  France  particularly  took  the  lead.  The  same 
powers,  it  is  predicted,  shall  hate  the  whore,  and  burn  her  flesh  with  fire. 
'J'hey  have  begfun  to  do  so :  and  in  this  business  also  Franca  has  taken  the 
lead.    Rev.  xvii.  12.  IS  16— It. 
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J.  HE  controversies  between  believers  and  unbelievers  are  con- 
fined to  a  narrower  ground  than  those  of  professed  believers  with 
one  another.  Scripture  testimony,  any  farther  than  as  it  bears  the 
character  of  truth,  and  approves  itself  to  the  conscience,  or  is  pro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  nature  of  genuine  Chris- 
tianity,  is' here  out  of  the  question.  Reason  is  the  common  ground 
on  which  they  must  meet  to  decide  their  contests.  On  this  ground 
Christian  writers  have  successfully  closed  with  their  antagonists  : 
so  much  so,  that  of  late  ages,  notwithstanding  all  their  boast  of  rea- 
son,  not  one  in  ten  of  them  can  be  kept  to  the  fair  and  honoura- 
ble use  of  this  weapon.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  driven  to  sub* 
stitute  dark  insinuation,  low  wit,  profane  ridicule,  and  gross  abuse. 
Such  were  the  weapons  of  Shaftei>bury,  Tindal,  Morgan,  Bpling- 
broke,  Voltaire,  Hume,  and  Gibbon :  and  such  are  the  weapons 
of  the  author  of  the  Age  of  Reason.  Among  various  well-written 
performances,  in  answer  to  their  several  productions,  the  reader 
may  see  a  concise  and  able  refutation  of  the  greater  part  of  them 
in  LelantVs  Review  of  the  Deistical  Writers, 

It  is  not  my  design  to  go  over  the  various  topics  usually  discus- 
sed in  this  controversy,  but  to  select  a  single  one,  which,  I  con- 
ceive, has  not  been  so  fully  attended  to,  but  that  it  may  yet  be 
considered  with  advantage.  The  internal  evidence  which  Chris- 
tianity possesses,  particularly  in  respect  of  its  holy  nature  and  di- 
vine harmony,  will  be  the  subject  of  the  present  inquiry. 

Vol..  HI.  2 
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Mr.  Paine,  after  the  example  of  many  others,  endearours  to 
discredit  the  scriptures  by  representing  the  number  of  hands 
through  which  they  have  passed,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  his- 
torical evidence  by  which  they  are  supported.  '*  It  is  a  matter 
altogether  of  uncertainty  to  us,"  he  says,  ^'  whether  such  of  the 
writings  as  now  appear  under  the  names  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament, are  in  the  same  state  in  which  those  collectors  say  they 
found  them  ;  or  whether  they  added,  altered,  abridged,  or  dres- 
sed them  up."*  It  is  a  good  wock  which  many  writers  have  un- 
dertaken, to  prove  the  validity  of  the  Christian  history  ;  and  to 
show  that  we  have  as  good  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  great  facts 
which  it  relates  as  we  have  for  the  truth  of  any  ancient  events 
whatever.!  But  if,  in  addition  to  this,  it  can  be  proved  that  the 
scriptures  contain  internal  characteristics  of  divinity,  or  that  they 
carry  in  them  the  evidence  of  their  authenticity,  this  will  at  once 
answer  iall  objections  from  the  Supposed  uncertainty  of  historical 
evidence. 

Historians  inform  us  of  a  certain  valuable  medicine,  called  Mi- 
thridatey  an  antidote  to  poison.  It  is  said  to  have  been  *^  invent- 
ed by  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus ;  that  the  receipt  of  it  was  found 
in  a  cabinet,  written  with  his  own  had,  and  was  carried  to  Rome 
by  Pompey ;  that  it  was  translated  into  verse  by  Democrates,  a 
famous  physician  ;  and  that  it  was  afterwaads  translated  by  Galen, 
from  whom  we  have  it."|  Now  supposing  this  medicine  to  be 
efficacious  for  the  professed  purpose,  of  what  account  would  it  be 
to  object  to  the  authenticity  of  its  history  ?  If  a  modern  caviller 
should  take  it  into  his  head  to  allege  that  the  preparation  has  pas- 
sed through  so  many  hands,  and  that  there  is  so  much  hearsay  and 
uncertainty  attending  it,  that  no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  it, 
and  that  it  had  better  be  rejected  from  our  Materia  Medica  ;  he 
would  be  asked,  Has  it  not  been  tried  ^  and  been  found  to  be  effectual; 
and  that  in  a  great  variety  of  instances?  Such  are  Mr.  Paine's 
objections  to  the  Bible  ;  and  such  is  the  answer  that  may  be  given 
him. 

*  Age  of  Reason,  Part  I.  pp.  10, 11.  tLardner,  Simpson,  and  others. 

■ :(:  Chambers's  Dictionary,  Art.  Mithridate'. 
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This  language  is  not  confined  to  infidel  winters.  Mr.  Locke 
speaks  of  what  he  calls  **  traditional  revelation,"  or  revelation  a<$ 
we  have  it,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convey  the  idea,  that  we  have 
no  evidence  of  the  scriptures  heing  the  word  of  God,  but  from  a 
succession  of  witnesses  having  told  us  so.*  But  I  conceive  these 
sacred  writings  may  contain  such  internal  evidence  of  their  being 
^hat  they  profess  to  be,  as  that  it  might,  with  equal  reason,  be 
doubted  whether  the  world  was  created  by  the  power  of  God,  dfi 
whether  they  were  written  by  the  inspiration  of  his  Spirit :  and  if 
so,  ear  dependence  is  not  upon  mere  tradition. 

It  is  true,  the  scriptures  having  been  conveyed  to  us  throMgh 
the  medium  of  man,  the  work  must  necessarily,  in  some  respects, 
have  been  humanized ;  yet  there  may  be  sufficient  marks  of  divin- 
ity upon  it,  to  render  it  evident  to  every  candid  mind  that  it  is  of 
God. 

We  may  call  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  a  tradition,  and 
may  be  said  to  know  through  this  medium  that  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  are  the  productions  of  divine  power.  But  it  is  not  through 
this  medium  only  that  we  know  it :  the  heavens  an/d  the  earth  car- 
ry in  them  evident  marks  of  their  divine  original.  These  works 
of  the  Almighty  speak  for  themselves ; .  and  in  language  which 
none  but  those  who  are  willfully  deaf  can  misunderstand :  Their 
sound  18  gone  forth  throughout  all  the  earthy  and  their  words  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  Were  any  man  to  pretend  that  its  being  a  mat- 
ter of  revelation,  and  to  us  merely  traditional  revelation,  that  God 
made  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  therefore  that  a  degree  of 
uncertainty  must  necessarily  attend  it ;  he  would  be  reminded 
that  the  thing  itself  carried  in  it  its  own  evidence.  Let  it  be  can- 
didly considered  whether  the  same  may  not  be  said  of  the  holy 
scriptures.  They  will  admit  of  historical  defence  ;  but  they  do 
not  require  it.  Their  contents,  come  through  whose  bands  they 
may,  prove  them  to  be  of  God.  It  was  on  this  principle  that  the 
gospel  was  proclaimed  in  the  form  of  a  testimony.  The  primitive 
preachers  were  not  required  by  him  who  sent  them  to  prove  their 
doctrine  in  the  manner  that  philosophers  were  wont  to  establish  a 

*  Hqman  UndcrsUndios;,  Book  IV.  Chap.  XVIII. 
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proposition  ;  but  to  declare  ^e  counsel  of  God,  and  leave  it.  fa 
delivering  their  message,  they  commended  thetnselves  to  every  man's 
conscience  in  the  sight  of  God. 

It  is  no  objection  to  this  statement  of  things  .that  the  scriptures 
are  not  embraced  by  ev€ry  man,^  whatever  be  the  disposition  of 
his  mind  This  is  a  property  that  no  divine  production  whatever 
possesses;  and  to  require  it  is  equally  unreasonable,  as  to  insist 
that  for  a  book  to  be  perfectly  legible  it  must  be  capable  of 
being  read  by  those  who  shut  their  eyes  upon  it.  Mr.  Paine 
holds  up  the  advantages  of  the  book  of  nature  in  order  to  dis* 
parage  that  of'  scripture,  and  says,  <'  No  Deist  can  doubt 
whether  the  works  of  nature  be  God^s  works."  An  admira- 
ble proof  this  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  reason  /  Can 
no  Atheist  doubt  it  ?  I  might  as  well  say.  No  Christian  doubts  the 
truth  of  the  scriptures  :  the  one  proves  just  as  much  as  the  oth- 
er. A  prejudiced  mind  discerns  nothing,  of  divine  beauty,  either 
in  nature  or  scripture  ;  yet  each  n^ay  include  the  most  indubitable 
evidence  of  being  wrought  by  the  linger  of  God. 

If  Christianity  can  be  proved  to  be  a  religion  that  inspires  the 
love  of  God  and  man ;  yea,  and  the  only  religion  in  the  world 
that  does  so  ;  if  it  endues  the  mind  of  him  that  embraces  it  with  a 
principle  of  justice,  meekness,  chastity,  and  goodness  ;  and  even 
gives  a  tone  to  the  morals  of  the  society  at  large  ;  it  will  then  ap- 
pear to  carry  its  evidence  along  with  it.  The  effects  which  it  pro- 
duces will  be  its  letters  of  recommendation  ;  written  not  with  ink, 
hut  with  the  spirit  of  the  living  God ;  not  in  tables  of  stone,  hut  in 
fleshly  tables  of  the  heart.  Moreover,  if  Christianity  can  be  pro- 
Ted  to  be  in  harmony  with  itself,  correspondent  with  observation 
and  experience,  and  consistent  with  the  clearest  dictates  of  sober 
reason,  it  will  further  appear  to  carry  in  it  its  own  evidence  : 
come  through  whose  hands  it  may,  it  will  evince  itself  to  be  what 
it  professes  to  be — a  religion  from  God. 

I  will  only  add,  in  this  place,  that  the  Christianity  here  defend- 
ed is  not  Christianity  as  it  is  corrupted  by  popish  superstition,  or 
as  interwoven  with  national  establishments,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  secular  purposes ;  but,  as  it  is  taught  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  practised  by  sincere  Christians.     There  is  no  doubt; 
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bat  that,  in  many  instances,  Christianity  has  been  adopted  by 
worldly  men,  even  by  Infidels  themselves,  for  the  parposes  of 
promoting  their  political  designs.  Finding  the  bulk  of  the  peo- 
ple inclined  to  the  Christian  religion  under  some  particular  form, 
and  attached'  to  certain  leading  persons  among  them  who  sustained 
the  characters  of  teachers,  they  have  considered  it  as  a  piece  of 
good  policy  to  give  this  religion  an  establishment,  and  these  teach- 
ers a  share  in  the  government.  If  is  thus  that  religion,  to  its  great 
dishonour,  has  been  converted  into  an  engine  of  state.  The  pol- 
itician may  be  pleased  with  his  success,  and  the  teacher  with  his 
honours,  and  even  the  people  be  so  far  misled  as  to  love  to  have 
it  so  ;  but  the  mischief  resulting  from  it  to  religion  is  incalcilable. 
Even  where  such  establishments  have  arisen  from  piety,  they 
have  not  fiiiled  to  corrupt  the  minds  of  Christians  from  the  sim- 
plicity which  is  in  Christ.  It  was  by  these  means  that  the  Church 
at  an  early  period,  from  being  the  bride  of  Christ,  gradually  de- 
generated to  a  harlot,  and,  in  the  end,  became  the  mother  of  har- 
lots, and  abominations  of  the  earth.  The  good  that  is  done  in 
such  communities  is  not  in  consequence  of  their  peculiar  ecclesi- 
astical constitution,  but  in  spite  of  it :  it  arises  from  the  virtue  of 
individuals,  which  operates  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  of 
their  situation. 

These  are  the  things  that  afford  a  handle  to  unbelievers.  They 
seldom  choose  to  attack  Christianity  as  it  is  drawn  in  the  sacred 
writings,  and  exemplified  in  the  lives  of  real  Christians,  who  stand 
at  a  distance  from  worldly  parade,  political  struggles,  or  state  in- 
trigues \  but  as  it  is  corrupted  and  abused  by  worldly  men.  Mr. 
Paine  racks  his  imagination  to  make  out  a  resemblance  betwixt  the 
heathen  mythology  and  Christianity.  While  he  is  going  over 
the  ground  of  Christianity  as  instituted  by  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
the  resemblance  is  faint  indeed.  There  are  only  two  points  in 
which  he  even  pretends  to  find  an  agreement ;  and  these  are 
formed  by  his  misrepresenting  the  scriptures.  The  heathen  de- 
ities were  said  to  be  celestially  begotten  ;  and  Christ  is  called  the 

Son  of  Qod.*    The   heathens  had  a  plurality  of  deities,  even 

* 

*  To  give  a  coluar  to  this  statement,  he  is  obliiced  to  affirm  a  most  palpa- 
ble feUehood,  that  only  GentHes  believed  Jesus  to  be  the  son  of  God. 
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twenty  or  thirty  thoasand;  and  Christianity  has  reduced  them  to 
three !  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  is  groand  not  suited  to  Mr.  Paine's 
purpose  :  be  therefore  hastens  to  corrupted  Christianity  ;  and 
here  he  finds  plenty  of  materials.  '*  Th&  Statue  of  Mary,"  Uk 
says  **  succeeded  the  statue  of  Diana  of  Ephesus.  The  deifica- 
tion of  heroes  changed  into  the  canonization  of  saints.  The  my- 
thologists  had  gods  for  every  thing.  The  Christian  mythologists 
had  saints  for  every  thing.  The  church  became  as  crowded  with 
the  one^  as  the  pantheon  had  been  with  the  other  ;  and  Rome  was 
the  place  of  both."*  Very  true,  Mr.  Paine  ;  but  you  are  not  so 
ignorant  as  to  mistake  this  for  Christianity.  Had  "you  been  born 
and  educated  in  Italy,  or  Spain,  you  might  have  been  excused  in 
tailing  this  "  The  Christian  theory  ;"  but  to  write  in  this  manner 
with  your  advantages  is  disingenuous.  Such  conduct  would  have 
disgraced  any  cause  but  yours.  -  It  is  capable,  however,  of  some 
improvement.  It  teaches  us  to  defend  nothing  but  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus.  It  also  affords  presumptive  evidence  in  its  favour  ; 
for  if  Christianity  itself  were  false,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
you,  or  some  of  your  fellow  labourers,  would  be  able  to  prove 
it  so ;  and  this  would  turn  greatly  to  your  account.  Your  neglec- 
ting this,  and  directing  your  artillery  chiefly  against  its  corruptions 
and  abuses,  betrays  a  consciousness  that  the  thing  itself,  if  not  in- 
vulnerable, is  yet  not  so  easy  of  attack.  If  Christianity  had  really 
been  a  relic  of  heathenism,  as  you  suggest,  there  is  little  reason  to 
think  that  you  would  have  so  strenuously  opposed  it. 

"*  Age  of  reason,  Pmrt  I.  p.  5. 
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PART  I. 


IN  WHICH  THE  HOLY  NATURE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN   RELIGION   IS    CON- 
TRASTED WITH  THE  IMMORALITY  OF   DEISM. 


Thk  greatest  enemies  pf  Christianity  would  still  be  thougbi 
friendly  to  morality,  and  will  plead  for  it  as  necessary  to  the  well 
being  of  mankind.  However  immoral  men  may  be  in  their  prac 
tice,  and  to  whatever  lengths  they  may  proceed  in  extenuating 
particular  vices  ;  yet  they  cannot  plead  for  immorality  in  the  gross. 
A  sober,  upright,  humble,  chaste,  and  generous  character,  i<* 
allowed,  on  all  hands,  to  be  preferable  to  one  that  is  profligate, 
treacherous,  proud,  unchaste,  or  cruel.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  sense 
which  men  possess  of  right  and  wrong,  that,  whenever  the\ 
attempt  to  disparage  the  former,  or  vindicate  the  latter,  they  are 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  covering  each  with  a  false  disguise. 
They  cannot  traduce  good  a8  good,  or  justify  evil  as  evil.  The 
love  of  God  must  be  called  fanaticism j  and  benevolence  to  men 
methodismj  or  some  such  opprobrious  name,  before  they  can 
depreciate  them.  Theft,  cruelty,  and  murder,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  assume  the  names  of  wisdom  and  good  policy  t  ere  a  plea  can 
be  set  up  in  their  defence.  Thus  were  the  arguments  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  aqswered,  and  in  this  manner  was  that 
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iniquitous  traffic  defended  in  the  British  Parliament.  Doubtless 
there  is  a  woe  hanging  over  the  heads  of  those  men  who  thus  cal- 
led evil  good,  and  good  eml;  nevertheless,  we  see,  even  in  their 
conduct,  the  amiableness  of  righteousness,  and  the  impossibility  of 
fairly  opposing  it. 


CHAPTER  1. 


CHRISTIANITY  REVEALS  A  GOD  GLORIOUS  IN  HOLINESS  :  BUT  DEISM, 
THOUGH  IT  ACKNOWLEDGES  A  OOD,  TET  DENIES  OR  OVERLOOKS 
HIS  MORAL  CHARACTER. 


k 

There  are  certain  perfections  which  all  who  acknowledge  a 

God  agree  in  attributing  to  him  :  sach  are  those  of  wisdom,  power, 
immutabilitj,  kc.  These,  by  Christian  divines,  are  usually 
termed  his  natural  perfections.  There  are  othera  which  no  less 
evidently  belong  to  deity,  snch  as  goodness,  justice,  veracity,  &c. 
all  which  may  be  expressed  in  one  word — holiness ;  and  these  are 
usually  termed  his  moral  perfections.  Both  natural  and  moral 
attributes  tend  to  display  the  glory  of  the  divine  character,  but 
especially  the  latter.  Wisdom  and  power,  in  the  Supreme  Being, 
render  him  a  proper  object  of  admiration  ;  but  justice,  veracity, 
and  goodness,  attract  our  love.  No  being  is  beloved  for  his  great- 
ness, but  for  his  goodness.  Moral  excellence  is  the  highest  glory 
of  an  intelligent  being,  created  or  uncreated.  Without  this,  wis- 
dom would  be  subtilty,  power  tyranny,  and  immutabilitj  the  same 
thing  as  being  unchangeably  wicked. 

We  account  it  the  glory  of  revelation,  that,  while  it  displays  the 
liatural  perfections  of  God  in  a  way  superior  to  any  thing  that  has 
been  called  religion,  it  exhibits  his  moral  excellence  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  itself.  It  was  with  good  reason  that  Moses  affirmed  in 
behalf  of  Israel,  Their  rock  i$  not  as-  our  Rock,  our  ene/niei  them' 
selves  being  judges.  The  God,  or  Rock,  of  Israel  is  constantly 
described  as  a  being  glorious  in  holiness,  and  as  requiring  pure 
and  holy  worship  :  The  Lordy  the  Lord  God,  nurciful  and  gracious^ 
long-suffering i  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  in  truth, — The  Lord 
our  God  is  holy,—^Holy  and  reverend  is  his  name. — Glory  ye  in  his 
holy  name. — And  one  cried  to  another^  and  said.  Holy,  holy,  holy  is 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory. — He  is  of  purer 

Vol.  III.  3 
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eyes  than  to  behold  evil ;  and  cannot  look  on  iniquity. — A  God  of 
truth,  and  without  iniquity  just  and  right  is  he.  Is  any  thing  like 
this  to  he  found  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  heathens  ?  No. 
The  generality  of  their  deities  were  the  patrons  of  vice,  and  their 
worship  was  accompanied  with  the  foulest  ahominations  that  could 
disgrace  the  nature  of  man.  Justice,  benevolence,  and  veracity 
were  not  considered  as  necessary  in  any  part  of  their  religion^ 
and  a  large  proportion  of  it  consisted  in  drunkenness,  lewdness, 
and  the  offering  up  of  human  sacrifices. 

The  object  of  Christian  adoration  is  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel; 
whose  character  for  holiness,  justice  and  goodness,  is  display- 
ed in  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  gospel,  in  a  more  affecting 
light  than  by  any  of  the  peceding  dispensations.  But  who  or- 
what  is* the  God  of  Deists  ?  It  is  true,  that  they  have  been  sham- 
ed out  of  the  polytheism  of  the  heathens.  They  have  reduced 
their  thirty  thousand  deities  into  one:  but  what  is  his  character  ? 
What  attributes  do  they  ascribe  to  him  ?  For  any  thing  that  appears 
in  their  writings,  he  is  far  from  the  holy,  the  just,  and  the  good,  as 
those  of  their  heathen  predecessors.  .  They  enjoy  a  pleasure,  it  is 
allowed,  in  contemplating  the  productions  of  wisdom  and  power ; 
but  as  to  holiness,  it  is  foreign  from  their  inquiries  :  a  holy  God 
does  not  appear  to  be  suited  to  their  wishes. 

Lord  Bolingforoke  aicknowledges  a  God,  but  is  for  reducing  all 
his  attributes  to  wisdom  and  power ;  blaming  divines  for  distin- 
guishing between  his  physical  and  moral  attributes  ;  asserting,  that 
«<  we  cannot  ascribe  goodness  and  justice  to  God,  according  to  our 
ideas  o^  them,  nor  argue  with  any  certainty  about  them ;  and  that 
it  is  absurd  to  deduce  moral  obligations  from  the  moral  attributes 
of  God,  or  to  pretend  to  imitate  him  in  those  attributes."* 

Voltaire  admits  a  **supreme,  eternal,  incomprehensible  Intelli- 
gence ;"  but  passes  over  his  moral  character.! 

Mr.  Paine  says,  ''  1  believe  in  one  God,  and  more;";j:  and  in  th^ 
course  of  his  work  ascribes  to  him  the  natural  perfections  of  utm- 
dom  Sind power;  but  is  very  sparing  in  what  he  says  of  his  moral 

*  See  Leland's  Reyiew,  Let.  XXIIL 

t  Ignorant  Philospher,  Nos.  XV.  XVI.  XVIli      ^  Age  of  Reason,  Part  I.  p.  1 . 
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excellence^  of  his  being  the  moral  governor  of  the  world,  and  of 
inan's  being  an  accountable  creature.  He  affects,  indeed,  to  be 
shocked  at  the  impuritj  of  the  ideas  and  expressions  of  the  Bible, 
and  to  feel  for  '*  the  honour  of  his  Creator  in  having  such  a  book 
called  after  his  name."*  This  is  the  only  passage,  that  I  recol- 
lect, in  which  he  expresses  any  concern  for  the  moral  character 
of  God  y  and  whether  this  would  have  appeared  but  for  the  sak« 
of  giving  an  edge  to  reproach,  let  the  reader  judge. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  these  writers  thus  denying  or  over- 
looking the  moral  character  of  the  Deity,  but  by  supposing  that  a 
holy  God  is  not  suited  to  their  inclinations  ?  If  we  bear  a  sincere 
regard  to  moral  excellence,  we  shall  regard  every  being  in  propor- 
tion as  he  appears  to  possess  it ;  and  if  we  consider  the  Divine  Be- 
ing as  possessing  it  supremely,  and  as  the  source  of  it  to  all  other 
beings^  it  will  be  natural  for  us  to  love  him  supremely,  and  all  oth- 
er beings  in  subserviency  to  him.  And  if  we  love  him  supremely, 
on  account  of  his  moral  character,  it  will  be  no  less  natural  to  take 
pleasure  in  contemplating  him  under  that  character. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  be  enemies  to  moral  exceUence,  it  will 
render  every  being  who  possesses  it  unlovely  in  our  eyes.  Virtu- 
ous or  holy  characters  may  indeed  command  our  respeci^  and  even 
admiration  ;  but  will  not  attract  our  affection*  Whatever  regard 
we  may  bear  to  them,  it  will  not  be  on  account  of  their  virtue,  but 
of  other  q ualities  of  which  they  may  be  possessed .  Virtuous  char- 
acters may  be  also  wise  and  mighty  ;  and  we  may  admire  their 
iagenaity,  be  delighted  with  tKeir  splendour,  and  take  pleasure  in 
visiting  them,  that  we  may  inspect  their  curiosities ;  but,  in  such 
cases,  the  more  things  of  a  moral  nature  are  kept  at  a  distance,  the 
more  agreeable  will  be  our  visit.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  If  we  be  enemies  to  moral  excellence,  God,  as  a 
holy  being,  will  possess  no  loveliness  in  our  eyes.  We  may  ad- 
mire him*  with  that  kind  of  admiration  which  is  paid  to  a  great 
genius,  and  may  feel  a  pleasure  in  tracing  the  grandeur  and  ingenuity 
of  his  operations ;  but  the  farther  bis  moral  character  is  kept  out  of 
sight,  the  more  agreeable  it  will  be  to  us. 

'^  Age  of  Reason,  Pari  I  p.  16. 
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Lord  Shaftesbory,  not  conteDted  with  overlookiDg,  attempts  to 
satirize  the  scriptare  representations  of  the  divine  character. 
''One  would  think,"  he  says,  *' it  were  easy  to  understand,  that 
provocation  and  offence,  anger  revenge,  jealousy  in  point  of  hon- 
our or  power,  love  of  fame,  glory?  a°<l  the  like,  belong  only  to  lim* 
ited  beings,  and  are  necessarily  excluded  a  Being  which  is  perfect 
and  universal."*  That  many  things  are  attributed  to  the  Divine 
Being  in  a  6gurative  style,  speaking  merely  after  the  manner  of 
men,  and  that  they  are  so  understood  by  Christians,  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury must  have  well  known.  We  do  not  think  it  lawful^  however, 
st>  to  explain  away  these  expressions,  as  to  consider  the  Great  Su- 
preme as  incapable  of  being  offended  with  sin  and  sinners,  as  desti- 
tute of  pleasure  or  displeasure,  or  as  unconcerned  about  his  own 
glory,  the  exercise  of  which  involves  the  general  good  of  the  uni- 
verse. A  being  of  this  description  would  be  neither  loved  nor 
feared,  but  would  become  the  object  of  universal  contempt. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  imperfection  of  our  nature  that  tve  are  sus- 
ceptible of  provocation  and  offence,  of  anger,  of  jealousy,  and  of 
a  just  regard  to  our  own  honour.  Lord  Shaftesbury  himself 
would  have  ridiculed  the  man,  and  still  more  the  magistrate,  that 
should  have  been  incapable  of  these  properties  on  certain  occa- 
sions. They  are  planted  in  our  nature  by  the  Divine  being,  and 
are  adapted  to  answer  valuable  purposes.  If  they  be  perverted 
and  abused  to  sordid  ends,  which  is  too  frequently  the  case,  this 
does  not  alter  their  nature,  nor  lessen  their  utility.  What  would 
Lord  Shaftesbury  have  thought  of  a  magistrate,  who  should  have 
witnessed  a  train  of  assassinations  and  murders,  without  being  in 
the  least  offended  at  them,  or  angry  with  the  perpetrators,  or 
inclined  to  take  vengeance  on  them,  for  the  public  good  ?  What 
would  he  think  of  a  British  House  of  Commons,  which  should 
exercise  no  jealousy  over  the  encroaphments  of  a  minister  ;  or  of 
a  King  of  Great  Britain^  who  should  suffer,  with  perfect  indiffer- 
ence, his  just  authority  to  be  contemned? 

*  But  we  are  limited  beings,  and  are  therefore  in  danger  of  hav- 
ing our  juf^t  rights  invaded.'  True ;  and  Chough  God  be  unlimited, 
and  so  in  no  danger  of  being  deprived  of  his  essential  glory,  yet  be 

*  Cbaracteristics,  Vol.  I.  ^  5. 
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may  lose  bb  jast  aothority  tn  the  eHeem  of  creahires ;  and  were 
this  to  take  place  uoiyersally,  the  whole  creation  would  be  a  scene 
of  anarchy  and  misery.  Bat  we  *  understand  Lord  Shaftesbury. 
He  wishes  to  compliment  his  Maker  out  of  all  his  moral  eicellen- 
cies.  He  has  no  objection  to  a  God,  provided  he  be  one  after  his 
own  heart,  one  who  shall  pay  no  such  regard  to  human  affairs  as 
to  call  men  to  account  for  their  ungodly  deeds.  If  he  thought  the 
Creator  of  the  world  to  bear  such  a  character,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
be  should  speak  of  him  with  what  he  calls  '*  good  humour,  or 
pleasantry."*  In  speaking  of  such  a  being,  he  can,  as  Mr.  Hume 
expresses  it,  ^'feel  more  at  ease,"  than  if  he  conceived  of  God  as 
he  is  characterized  in  the  holy  scriptures.  But  let  men  beware 
how  they  play  with  such  subjects.  Their  conceptions  do  not  alter 
the  nature  of  God :  and,  however  they  suffer  themselves  to  trifle 
now,  they  may  find  in  the  end  that  tl^ere  is  not  only  a  God,  but  a 
God  thatjudgeth  in  the  earth. 

*  ChartcteristicQ,  Vol.  I.  i  3. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CHRISTIANITY  TEACHES  US  tO  ACKNOWLEDGE  GOD,  AND  TO  DEVOTE 
OURSELYBS  TO  HIS  SERVICE  :  BUT  DEISM,  THOUGH  IT  CONFESSES 
ONE  SUPREMB  BEING,  TET  REFUSES  TO  WOSHIP  HIM. 


If  there  is  a  God  he  ought  to  he  worshiped.  This  is  a  principle 
which  no  man  will  he  ahle  to  eradicate  from  his  hosom,  or  even  to 
suppress,  hut  at  great  lahour  and  expense.  The  scriptures,  it  is 
well  known,  hoth  inculcate  and  inspire  the  worship  of  God.  Their 
language  is,  O  comcj  let  us  sing  unto  the  Lord;  let  us  make  a  joy- 
ful noi^  to  the  Roch  of  our  salvation.  Let  us  come  before  his 
presence  with  thanksgivings  and  make  a  joyful  noise  unto  him  with 
psalms, — 0  come,  let  us  worship  and  bow  down :  let  us  kneel  before 
the  Lord  our  Maker. — Give  unto  the  Lord  glory  and  strength ; 
give  unto  the  Lord  the  glory  due  unto  his  Name  :  bring  an  offerings 
and  come  into  his  courts.  O  worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of 
holiness :  fear  before  him  all  the  earth, — Give  thanks  unto  the 
Lord;  ccdl  upon  his  name;  made  known  his  deeds  among  the  pea- 
pie. — Glory  ye  in  his  holy  Name:  let  the  heart  of  them  rejoice  that 
.seek  the  Lord.  Seek  the  Lord,  and  his  strength;  seek  his  face 
evermore. 

The  spirit  also  which  the  scriptures  inspire  is  favourahle  to 
divine  worship.  The  grand  lesson  which  they  teach  is  love;  and 
love  to  God  delights  to  express  itself  in  acts  of  ohedience,  adora- 
tion, supplication,  and  praise.  The  natural  language  of  a  heart 
well  affected  to  God  is,  I  will  call  upon  him  as  long  as  I  live. — 
Bless  the  Lord^  O  my  soul;  and  all  that  is  within  me,  bless  his  holy 
Name, — Be  careful  for  nothing;  but  in  every  thing  by  prayer  and 
supplication^  with  thanksgivings  let  your  requests  be  made  known 
,unto  God. 

Is  it  thus  with  our  adversaries  ?  They  speak,  indeed,  of  ^*  true 
and  fahulous  theology ,''  and  of  *^  true  and  false  religion  ;*'  and 
often  talk  of  *^  adoring''  the  Supreme  Being.     But  if  there  he  no 
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true  religion  among  Christians,  where  are  we  to  look  for  it? 
Surely  not  among  Deists.  Their  *'  adorations"  seem  to  be  a  kind 
of  exercises  much  resembling  the  benevolent  acts  of  certain  per- 
sons, who  are  so  extremely  aver&e  from  ostentation,  that  nobody 
knows  of  their  being  charitable  but  themselves. 

Mr.  Paine  professes  to  **  believe  in  the  equality  of  man,  and  that 
religious  duties  consist  in  doing  justice,  loving  mercy y  and** — and 
what  ?  I  thought  to  be  sure  he  had  been  going  to  add,  weUk- 
ing  humbly  with  God,  But  1  was  mistaken.  Mr.  Paine  supplies 
the  place  of  walking  humbly  with  God,  by  adding,  **and  endeav- 
ouring to  make  our  fellow-creatures  happy.'*'**  Some  people  would 
have  thought  that  this  was  included  in  doing  justice,  and  loving 
mercy;  but  Mr.  Paine  had  rather  use  words  without  meaning 
than  write  in  favour  of  godliness.  Walking  humbly  with  God  is 
not  comprehended  in  the  list  of  his  '^religious  duties."  The  very 
phrase  offends  him.  It  is  that  to  him,  in  quoting  scripture,  which 
a  nonconductor  is  to  the  electrical  fluid :  it  causes  him  to  fly  off  in 
an  oblique  direction  ;  and,  rather  than  say  any  thing  on  so  offen- 
sive a  subject,  to  deal  in  unmeaning  tautology. 

Mr.  Paine  not  only  avoids  the  mention  of  walking  humbly  with 
God,  but  attempts  to  load  the  practice  itself  with  the  foulest 
abuse.t  He  does  not  consider  himself  as  *^  an  outcast,  a  beggar, 
or  a  worm  ;"  he  does  not  approach  his  Maker  through  a  mediator ; 
he  considers  *'  redemption  as  a  fable,"  and  himself  as^  standing  in 
an  honourable  situation'with  regard  to  his  relation  to  the  Deity. 
Some  of  this  may  be  true  ;  but  not  the  whole.  The  latter  part  is 
only  a  piece  of  religious  gasconade.  If  Mr.  Paine  really  thinks  so 
well  of  his  situation  as  he  pretends,  the  belief  of  an  hereafter  would 
not  render  him  ^'  the  slave  of  terror."|  But,  allowing  the  whole 
to  be  true,  it  proves  nothing.  A  high  conceit  of  one's  self  is  no 
proof  of  excellence.  If  he  choose  to  rest  upon  this  foundation, 
he  must  abide  the  consequence :  but  he  had  better  forborne  to 
calumniate  others.  What  is  it  that  has  transported  this  child  of 
reason  into  a  paroxism  of  fury  agalinst  devout  people  ?    By  what 

'^  Age  of  Reason,  Part  I.  p  2. 
t  Ag;e  of  ReaaoD,  Part  I.  p.  21.  t  Part  U*  near  the  end. 
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spirit  is  he  inspired^  in  pouring  forth  such  a  torrent  of  slander  ? 
Why  is  it  that  he  must  accuse  their  humility  of  *'  ingratitude," 
their  grief  of  *^  affectation,"  and  their  prayers  of  being  *' dictato- 
rial" to  the  Almighty  ?  Cain  hated  hii  brother;  and  wherefore 
hated  he  him  ;  because  his  own  works  were  evil^  and  his  brother*8 
righteous.  Prayer  anddevotion  are  things  that  Mr.  Paine  should 
have  let  alone,  as  being  out  of  his  province.  By  attempting,  how- 
ever, to  depreciate  them,  he  has  borne  witness  to  the  devotion  of 
Christians,  and  fulfilled  what  is  written  in  a  book  wliich  he  affects 
to  despise,  Speaking  evil  of  the  things  which  he  understands  not. 

To  admit  a  God,  and  yet  refuse  to  worship  him,  is  a  modem  and 
inconsistent  practice.  It  is  a  dictate  of  reason,  as  well  as  of  reve- 
lation :  Jf  the  Lord  be  God,  worship  him ;  and  if  Baaly  worship 
him.  It  never  was  made  a  question,  whether  the  God  in  whom 
we  believe  should  receive  our  adorations.  All  nations,  in  all  ages, 
paid  religious  homage  to  the  respective  deities,  or  supposed  dei- 
ties, in  which  they  beleived.  Modern  unbelievers  arc  the  only 
men  who  have  deviated  from  this  practice.  How  this  is  to  be 
accounted  for,  is  a  subject  worthy  of  inquiry.  To  me  it  appears 
as  follows  : 

In  former  times,  when  men  were  weary  of  the  worship  of  the 
true  God,  they  exchanged  it  for  that  of  idols.  1  know  of  no 
account  of  the  origin  of  idolatry  so  rational  as  that  which  is  given 
by  revelation.  Men  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge : 
therefore  they  were  given  up  to  a  mind  void  of  judgment ;  to  change 
the  glory  of  the  uncorruptible  (Jod  into  an  image  made  like  to  cor^ 
ruptible  man,  and  to  birds,  and  four  footed  beasts,  and  creeping 
things;  and  to  defile  themselves  by  abominable  wickedness.*  It 
was  thus  with  the  people  who  came  to  inhabit  the  country  of 
Samaria  after  the  Israelites  were  carried  captives  into  Assyria.  At 
first  they  seemed  desirous  to  know  and  fear  the  God  of  Israel ; 
but  when  they  came  to  be  informed  of  his  holy  character,  and 
what  kind  of  worship  he  required,  they  presently  discovered  their 
dislike.  They  pretended  to  fear  him,  but  it  was  mere  pretence  ; 
for  every  nation  made  gods  of  their  own.]     Now,  gods  of  their 

*  Rom.  ii.  t  2  Kings  xvii. 
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own  making  would  donbtlest  be  characterized  according  to  their 
own  mind  :  they  would  be  patrons  of  such  vices  as  their  makers 
wished  to  indulge  ;  gods  whom  they  could  approach  without  fear, 
and  in  addressing  them  be  **  more  at  ease,"  as  Mr.  Hume  says, 
han  in  addressing  the  One  living  and  true  God ;  gods,  in  fine,  the 
worship  of  whom  might  be  accompanied  with  banquetings,  revel* 
lings,  drunkenness,  and  lewdness.  These  I  conceive,  rather  than 
the  mere  falling  down  to  an  idol,  were  the  exercises  that  inter- 
ested the  passions  of  the  worshippers.  These  were  the  exercises 
that  seduced  the  ungodly  part 'of  the  Israelitish  nation  to  an  imita- 
tion of  the  heathens.  They  found  it  extremely  disagreeable 
to  be  constantly  employed  in  the  worship  of  a  holy  God.  Such 
worship  would  awe  their  spirits,  damp  their  pleasures, 
and  restrain  their  inclinations.  It  is .  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  they  should  be  continually  departing  from  the  worship  of 
Jehovah,  and  leaning  towards  that  which  was  more  congen- 
ial with  their  propensities.  But  the  situation  of  modern  unbe- 
lievers is  singular.  Things  are  so  circumstanced  with  them,  that 
they  cannot  worship  the  gods  which  they  prefer.  They  never 
fail  to  discover  a  strong  partiality  in  favour  of  heathens  ;  but  they 
have  not  the  face  to  practice  or  defend  their  absurd  idolatries. 
The  doctrine  of  One  living  and  true  God  has  appeared  in  the 
world,  by  means  of  the  preachingof  the  gospel,  with  such  a  blaze 
of  evidence,  that  it  has  forced  itself  into  the  minds  of  men,  what- 
ever has  been  the  temper  of  their  hearts.  The  stupid  idolatry  of 
past  ages  is  exploded.  Christianity  has  driven  it  out  of  Europe. 
The  consequence  is,  great  numbers  are  obliged  to  acknowledge 
a  God  whom  they  cannot  find  in  their  hearts  to  worship. 

If  the  light  that  is  gone  abroad  in  the  earth  would  permit  the 
rearing  of  temples  to  Venus,  or  Bacchu?,  or  any  of  the  rabble 
of  heathen  deities,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  modern  unbelievers 
would,  in  great  numbers,  become  their  devotees  :  but,  seeing  they 
cannot  have  a  god  whose  worship  shall  accord  with  their  inclina- 
tions, they  seem  determined  not  to  worship  at  all.  And,  to  come 
off  with  as  good  a  grace  as  the  afiair  will  admit,  they  compliment 
the  Deity  out  of  his  sovereign  prerogatives  ;  professing  to  "  love 
him  for  his  giving  them  existence,  and  all  their  properties,  without 
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itUereiiy  and  without  subjecting  them  to  any  thing  but  their  own 

nature."* 

The  introduction  of  so  large  a  portion  of  heathen  mythology  into 
the  songs  and  other  entertainments  of  the  stage,  sufficiently  shows 
the  bias  of  people's  hearts.  The  house  of  God  gives  them  no 
pleasure:  but  the  resurrection  of  the  obscenities,  intrigues,  and 
Bacchanalian  revels  of  the  old  heathens  affords  them  exquisite 
del^t.  In  a  country  where  Christian  worship  abounds,  this  is 
plainly  saying,  ^  What  a  weariness  is  it !  O  that  it  were  no  more  \ 
Since,  however,  we  cannot  introduce  jthe  worship  of  the  gods,  we 
will  neglect  all  worship,  and  celebrate  the  praises  of  our  favourite 
deities  in  another  form.'  In  a  country  where  Deism  has  gained 
the  ascendency,  this  principle  is  carried  still  farther.  Its  language 
there  is,  '  Seeing  we  cannot,  for  shame,  worship  any  other  than 
the  One  living  and  t-roe  God,  let  us  abolish  the  day  of  worship, 
and  substitute  in- its  place  one  day  in  ten,  which  shall  be  devoted 
chiefly  to  theatrical  entertainments,  in  which  we  can  iptroduce  as 
much  heathenism  as  we  please.' 

Mr.  Hume  acknowledges  the  justice  of  considering  the  Deity  as 
infinitely  superior  to  mankind ;  but  he  represents  it,  at  the  same 
time,  as  very  generally  attended  with  unpleasant  effects,  and  mag- 
nifies the  advantages  of  having  gods  which  are  only  a  little  superior 
to  ourselves.     He  says,  ^^  While  the  Deity  is  represented  as  infi- 
nitely superior  to  mankind,  this  belief,  though  altogether  just,  is 
apt,  when  joined  with  superstitious  terrors,  to  sink  the  human 
mind  into  the  lowest  submission  and  abasement,  and  to  represent 
the  monkish  virtues  of  mortification,  pennance,  humility,  and  pas- 
sive suffering,  as  the  only  qualities  which  are  acceptable  to  him. 
But,  where  the  gods  are  conceived  to  be  only  a  little  superior  to 
mankind,  and  to  have  been  taany  of  them  advanced  from  that  infe- 
rior rank,  we  are  more  at  opr  ease  in  our  addresses  to  them,  and 
may  even,  without  profaneness,  aspire  to  a  rivalship  and  emulation 
of  them.     Hence  activity,  spirit,  courage,  magnanimity,  love  of 
liberty,  and  all  the  virtues  which  aggrandize  a  people."t     It  is 

*  Ig;iiorant  Philosopher,  No.  XXIV. 
t  Dinertation  the  Natural  History  of  Religion,  f  10. 
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easy  to  perceive  from  thb  passage,  that  though  Mr.  Hume  acknowl- 
edges the  justice  of  conceiving  of  a  God  infinitely  superior  to  us, 
yet  his  inclination  is  the  other  way.  At  least,  in  a  nation,  the 
bulk  of  which  will  be  supposed  to  be  inclined  to  superstition,  it  is 
better  according  to  his  reasoning,  and  more  friendly  to  virtue,  to 
promote  the  worship  of  a  number  of  imaginary  deities,  than  of  the 
One  only  living  and  true  God.  Thus  the  fool  saith  in  his  hearty 
No  God  I 

The  sum  of  the  whole  is  this  :  Modem  unbelievers  are  Deists 
theory,  Pagans  in  inclination,  and  Atheists  in  practice. 

If  Deists  loved  the  Oqe  only  living  and  true  God,  they  would 
V  delight  in  worshipping  him ;  for  love  cannot  be  inoperative  :  and 

the  only  possible  way  for  it  to  operate  towards  an  infinitely  glorious 
and  all-perfect  Being  is  by  worshipping  his  name,  and  obeying  his 
will.  If  Mr.  Paine  really  felt  for  '*  the  honour  of  his  Creator,"  as 
he  affects  to  do,*  he  would  mourn  in  secret  for  all  the  great  wick- 
edness of  which  he  has  committed  against  him  ;  he  would  lie  in 
in  the  dust  before  him,  not  merely  as  '<  an  outcast,  a  beggar,  and 
a  worm,"  but  as  a  sinner  deserving  his  eternal  displeasure. 
He  would  be  glad  of  a  Mediator,  through  whom  he  might  approach 
his  offended  Creator  ;  and  would  consider  redemption  by  his  blood, 
not  as  **  a  fable,"  but  a  divine  reality,  including  all  his  salvation, 
and  all  his  desire.  Yea,  he  himself  would  ^'  turn  devout^"  and  it 
would  be  said  of  him,  as  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  Behold  he  prayeth  I 
Nor  would  his  prayers,  though  importunate,  be  ^*  dictatorial,"  or 
his  grief  ^'  affected."  On  the  contrary,  he  would  look  on  Him 
whom  he  hath  pierced,  and  mourn,  as  one  mourneth  for  an  only 
son  ;  and  be  in 'bitterness,  as  one  that  is  in  bitterness  for  his  first 
born.  But  these  are  things  pertaining  to  godliness  ;  things,  alas 
for  him,  the  mention  of  which  is  sufficient  to  inflame  his  mind  with 
malignity,  and  provoke  him  to  the  most  outrageous  and  abusive 
language. 

*  Age  of  Reason,  Part  I.  p.  16. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  STANDARD  OF  MORALITY  IS  ENLARGED,  AND  FRE0 
FROM  IMPURITY  :  BUT  DEISM  CONFINES  OUR  OBLIGATIONS  TO 
THOSE  DUTIES  WHICH  RESPECT  OUR  OWN  SPECIES,  AND  OREATLY 
PALLIATES    VICE  WITH  REGARD  TO  A  BREACH  EVEN   OF  THEM. 


Persons  who  profess  the  strictest  regard  to  the  rule  of  duty,  and 
carry  the  extent  of  it  to  the  highest  pitch,  may,  it  is  allowed,  be  in- 
sincere, and  contradict  by  their  practice  what  they  advance  in 
their  professions.  But  those  whose  ideas  of  virtue  are  low  and 
contracted,  and  who  embrace  every  opportunity  to  reconcile  the 
vices  of  the  world  with  its  sacred  precepts,  cannot  possibly  be 
accounted  any  other  than  its  enemies. 

That  which  the  scriptures  call  holines»y4ipirituaKty,Sfc.  as  much 
surpasses  every  thing  that  goes  under  the  names  of  morality  and 
virtue  among  unbelievers,  as  a  living  man  surpasses  a  painting,  or 
even  a  rude  and  imperfect  daubing.  If,  in  this  controversy,  I  have 
used  these  ternis  to  express  the  scriptural  ideas,  it  is  not  because 
ID  their  ordinary  acceptation  they  are  equal  to  the  purpose,  but 
for  the  sake  of  meeting  usbelievers  upon  their  own  ground.  I 
have  a  tight,  however,  to  understand  by  them,  those  dispositions 
of  the  mind,  whatever  they  be,  which  'are  right,  Jit ^  or  amiable  ; 
and  so  explained,  I  undertake  to  prove  that  the  morality  and  vir- 
tue inculcated  by  the  gospel  is  enlarged  and  free  from  impurity, 
while  that  which  is  taught  by  its  adversaries  is  the  reverse. 

It  is  a  distinguishing  property  of  the  Bible  that  all  its  precepts 
aim  directly  at  the  heart.  It  never  goes  about  to  form  the  mere 
exterior  of  man.  To  merely  external  duties  it  is  a  stranger.  It 
forms  the  lives  of  men  no  otherwise  than  by  forming  their  disposi- 
ions.     It  never  addresses  itself  to  their  vanifj,  selfishness,  or  any 
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other  corrupt  propensity.  Yoa  are  not  pressed  to  consider  what 
men  will  think  of  you,  or  how  it  will  affect  your  temporal  interest; 
but  what  is  right,  and  what  is  necessary  to  your  eternal  well-being. 
If  you  comply  with  its  precepts  you  must  be^  and  not  merely  seem 
to  be.  It  is  the  heart  that  is  required  :  and  all  the  different  pre- 
scribed forms  of  worship  and  obedience  are  but  so  many  modifica- 
tions, or  varied  expressions  of  it. 

Is  any  thing  like  this  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Deists  ?  No. 
Their  deity  does  not  seem  to  take  cognizance  of  the  heart.  Ac- 
cording to  them  '^  There  is  no  merit  or  crime  in  intention."* 
Their  morality  only  goes  to  form  the  exterior  of  man.  It  allows 
the  utmost  scope  for  wicked  desires,  provided  they  be  not  carried 
into  execution  to  the  injury  of  society. 

The  morality  which  the  scriptures  inculcate  is  summed  up  in 
these  few  words  ;  Thou  ahalt  love  the  Lord  thy  (rod  with  all  thy 
hearty  with  aU  thy  aoul^  with  all  thy  mindj  with  aU  thy  strength  ; 
and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  This  single  principle  is  competent  to 
the  government  of  all  intelligent  nature.  It  is  a  band  that  would 
hold  together  the  whole  rational  creation ;  and  diffuse  peace,  or- 
der, and  happiness,  wherever  it  existed. 

If  mankind  loved  God  supremely,  there  would  be  no  idolatry 
upon  earth,  nor  any  of  its  attendant  abominations  ;  no  profaning 
the  name  of  God,  nor  making  a  gain  of  godliness  ;  no  opposing, 
corrupting,  perverting,  nor  abusing  the  truth  ;  no  perjuries,  nor 
hyporrasies  ;  no  despising  of  those  that  are  good  ;  no  arrogance, 
ingratitude,  pride,  nor  self  complacency,  under  the  smiles  of  prov- 
idence :  and  no  murmuring,  heart-rising,  sullenness,  nor  suicide, 
under  its  frowns.  Love  would  render  it  their  meat  and  drink  to 
fear,  honour,  and  obey  him,  and  induce  them  to  take  every  thing 
well  at  his  hands. — And  if  they  loved  their  fellow  creatures  as  them- 
selves, for  his  sake,  there  would  be  no  wars,  rivalships,  antipathies, 
nor  breach  of  treaties,  between  nations ;  no  envyings,  strifes, 
wrongs,  slanders,  duels,  ktigations,  nor  intrigues,  between  neigh- 
bours ;  no  flattering  complaisance,  nor  persecuting  bitterness,  in  relig- 
ion ;  no  deceit,  fraud,  nor  over-reachiDg,:in  trade ;  no  tyrrany,  venal- 
ity, haughtiness,  nor  oppression,  among  the  great ;  no  envy,  discon- 

*  VoUmj'b  L«w  of  Nature,  p.  18. 
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tent,  diAaffectibn,  cabals,  nor  evil-devisings,  among  common  peo- 
ple ;  no  murders,  robberies,  thefts,  burglaries,  nor  brothels,  in 
city  or  country  ;  no  cruelty,  in  parents  or  masters  ;  no  ingratitude 
nor  disobedience,  in  children  or  servants  ;  no  unkindness,  treach- 
ery, nor  implacable  resentments,  between  friends  ;  no  illicit  con- 
nexions between  the  sexes  ;  no  infidelities,  jealousies,  nor  bitter 
contentions,  in  ^imilies  ;  in  short,  none  of  those  streams  of  death, 
one  or  more  of  which  flow  through  every  vein  of  society,  and 
poison  its  enjoyments. 

Such  is  the  principle  and  rule  of  Christian  morality  ;  aod  what 
has  Deism  to  substitute  in  its  place  ?  Can  it  find  a  succedaneum 
for  love  ?  No,  but  it  proposes  the  love  of  ourselves  instead  of  the 
love  of  God.  Lord  Bolingbroke  resolves  all  morality  into  <e//*- 
love,  as  its  first  principle.  **  We  love  ourselves,"  he  says,  '*  we 
love  our  families,  we  love  the  particular  societies  to  which  we  be- 
long; and  our  benevolence  extends  at  last  to  the  whole  race  of 
mankind*  Like  so  many  different  vortices,  the  centre  of  all  is  self 
love,"*    Such  also  are  the  principles  of  Volney. 

Could  this  diposition  be  admitted  as  a  proper  source  of  moral 
action,  the  world  would  certainly  not  be  wanting  in  morality.  All 
men  possess  at  least  the  principle  of  it,  whether  they  carry  it  to 
the  extent  which  Lord  Bolingbroke  proposes,  or  not :  for  though 
some  may  err  in  the  choice  of  their  end,  and  others  in  the  means 
of  obtaining  it ;  yet  no  man  was  ever  so  wanting  in  regard  to  him- 
self as  intentionally  to  pursue  his  own  injury.  But  if  it  should  prove 
that  to  render  self-love  the  source  of  moral  action  in  the  same 
thing  as  for  every  individual  to  treat  himself  as  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing ;  and,  therefore,  that  this  principle,  instead  of  being  a  source 
of  virtue,  is  the  very  essence  of  vice,  and  the  source  of  all  the 
mischief  in  the  universe,  consequences  may  follow  of  a  very  dif> 
ferent  complexion. 

To  subordinate  self-love  1  have  no  objection.  It  occupies  a 
place  in  the  Christian  standard  of  morality,  being  the  measure  of 
that  love  which  we  owe  to  our  felbw -creatures.  And,  as  the 
universal  love  which  we  owe  to  them  does  not  hinder  but  that 
some  of  them,  by  reason  of  their  situation  or  peculiar  relation  to 

♦  Posthumous  Work?,  Vol.  V.  p.  82. 
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us,  may  require  a  larger  portion  of  our  regard  than  others,,  it 
is  the  same  with  respect  to  ourselves.  Our  own  concerns  are 
our  own  immediate  charge  ;  and  those  which  are  of  the  greatest 
importance,  such,  as  the  concerns  of  our  souls,  undoubtedly  re- 
quire a  proportionate  degree  of  attention.  But  all  this  does  not 
affect  the  present  subject  of  inquiry.  It  is  our  supreme,  and  not 
our  subordinate  regard,  that  will  ever  be  the  source  of  action. 

I  take  it  for  granted,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  every  good  gov- 
ernment, human  or  divine,  t  o  unite  its  subjects,  and  not  to  set 
them  at  variance.  But  there  can  be  no  union  without  a  common 
object  of  regard.  Either  a  character  whom  all  love  and  venerate, 
or  an  end  which  all  pursue,  or  both,  is  that  to  a  community  which  a 
head-stone  is  to  an  arch  ;  nor  can  they  keep  together  without  it. 
It  is  thus  that  the  love  of  God  holds  creation  together.  He  is  that 
lovely  character  to  whom  all  holy  intelligencies  bear  supreme  af> 
fection  ;  and  the  display  of  his  glory,  in  the  universal  triumph  of 
truth  and  righteousness,  is  that  end  which  they  all  pursue.  Thus 
united  in  their  grand  object,  they  cannot  but  feel  a  union  of  heart 
with  one  another,  arising  from,  what  is  common  to  every  other  vol- 
untary union,  a  congenialty  of  sentiments  and  pursuits. 

But  if  our  supreme  affection  terminate  on  ourselves,  and  no 
being,  created  or  uncreated,  be  regarded  but  for  our  own  sakes,  it 
is  manifest  there  can  be  .no  union  beyond  the  sphere  in  which  oth- 
er beings  become  voluntarily  subservient  to  our  wishes.  The  Su- 
preme Being,  if  our  plan  do  not  comport  with  his,  will  be  continu- 
ally thwarting  us  ;  and  so  we  shall  be  always  at  variance  with  him. 
And  as  to  created  beings,  those  individuals  whom  we  desire  to  be 
subservient  to  our  wishes,  having  the  same  right,  and  the  same 
inclination,  to  require  that  we  should  be  subservient  to  theirs,  will 
also  be  continually  thwarting  us  ;  and  so  we  shall  always  be  at  va- 
riance with  them.  In  short,  nothing  but  an  endless  succession  of 
discord  and  confusion  can  be  the  consequence.  Every  one  setting 
up  for  pre-eminence,  every  one  must  of  course  contribute  to  the 
general  state  of  anarchy  and  misery  which  will  pervade  the  com- 
munity. Such,  is  in  fact,  the  state  of  this  apostate  world  ;  and, 
but  for  divine  providence,  which  for  wise  ends  balances  all  human 
siffairs,  causing  one  set  of  evils  to  counteract  the  influence  of  another, 
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and  ail  to  aosftrer  ends  remote  from  the  intention  of  the  per- 
petrators, it  mu&t  be  overset  by  its  own  disorders. 
.  To  regard  every  other  being,  created  or  uncreated,  only  for  oar 
own  sakes,  is  supreme  self-love ;  and  instead  of  being  a  source  of 
virtue,  is  itself  abominable,  and  the  source  of  all  the  mischief  and 
miseiy  in  the  universe.  All  the  evils  just  enumerated  are  to  be  tra- 
ced to  this  principle,  as  their  common  parent;  nor  is  there  any  ground 
of  hope  that  it  will  ever  produce  effects  of  a  different  nature. 
Some  persons  have  talked  much  of ''  self-love  ripemng  into  benev- 
olence." Had  it  been  said  makvolence^  it  had  been  nearer  the 
truth  I  for  it  is  contrary  to  all  experience  that  any  thing  should 
change  iU  nature  by  becoming  more  mature.  No,  a  child  in 
knowledge  may  discerD,tbat,  if  ever  genuine  benevolence  exist  in 
the  breast  of«an  individual,  or  extend  its  healing  wii^  over  a 
bleeding  world,  it  must  be  by  the  subversion  of  this  principlei  and 
by  the  prevalence  of  that  religion  which  teaches  us  to  love  God 
supremely,  ourselves  subordinately,  and  our  fellow  creatures  as 
ourselves. 

To  furnish  a  standard  of  morality,  some  of  our  adversaries  have 
had  recourse  to  the  laws  of  the  state ;  avowing  them  to  be  the  rule 
or  measure  of  virtue.  Mr.  Hobbes  maintained  that  The  civU  km 
tooc  the  aolefaundaiion  of  right  and  wrong,  and  that  reUgionkadna 
obligation  but  as  enjoined  oy  the  magistrate.  And  Lord  Boling- 
broke  often  writes  in  a  strain  nearly  similar,  disowning  any  other 
sanction  or  penalty  by  which  obedience  to  the  law  of  nature  is 
enforced,  than  those  which  are  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  land.* 
But  this  rule  is  defective,  absurd,  contradictory,  and  8ut>enive  of 
all  true  morality.  Fintt,  It  is  grossly  defective.  This  is  justly 
represented  by  a  prophet  of  their  own.  **  It  is  a  narrow  notion  of 
innocence,"  says  Seneca,  *'  to  measure  a  man's  goodness  only  by 
the  law.  Of  how  much  larger  extent  is  the  rule  of  duty,  or  of  good 
offices,  than  that  of  legal  right?  How  many  things  are  there 
which  piety,  humanity,  liberality,  justice,  and  fidelity  require, 
which  yet  are  not  within  the  compass  of  the  public  statutes  ?"t 

♦Works,  Vol.  V.  p.  9a 

tin  -Le^nd's  Advantages  and  Necessity  o^  Rerelatfon,  Vol.  II.  Pari  If. 
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Se<^ondly,  It  ii'abaurd;  for  if  the  public  statatesbe  the  only  stand- 
ard of  right  and  wrong,  legislators  in  framing  them  could  be  under 
no  law:  nor  is  it  possible  that  in  any  instance  they  should  have  enact- 
ed injustice.  Thirdly,  It  is  contradictory.  Human  laws,  we 
all  know,  require  different  and  opposite  things  in  different  nations; 
and  in  the  same  nation  at  different  times.  If  this  principle  be 
right,  it  is  right  for  Deists  to  be  persecuted  for  their  opinions  at 
one  period,  and  to  persecute  oihers  (or theirs  at  another.  Finally, 
It  is,9ubernve  of  ail  true  morality.  ^'  The  civil  laws,'*  as  Dr.  Le» 
land  has  observed,  ^*  take  no  cognizance  of  secret  crimes,  andpro* 
vide  no  punishment  for  internal  bad  dispositions,  or  corrupt  affec- 
tions. A  man  may  be  safely  as  wicked  as  he  pleases,  on  this  prin* 
pie,  provided  he  can  manage  so  as  to  escape  punishment  from  the 
laws  of  his^  country,  which  very  bad  men,  and  those  that  are  guilty 
of  great  vices,  easily  may,  and  frequently  do  evade. '*^ 

Rosseau  has  recourse  to  feelings  as  his  standard.  '<  I  have  only 
to  consult  myself,"  he  says,  *^  concerning  what  I  ought  to  do. 
All  that  I  feel  to  be  right  is  right.  Whatever  I  feel  to  be  wrong  is 
wrong.  All  the  morality  of  our  actions  lies  in  the  judgment  we 
ourselves  form  of  them."''^  By  this  rule  bis  conduct  through  life 
appears  to  have  been  directed ;  a  rule  which,  if  universally 
regarded,  would  deluge  the  world  with  every  species  of  iniquity. 

But  that  on  which  our  opponents  insist  the  most,  and  with  the 
greatest  show  of  argument,  is  the  law  and  light  of  nature.  This  is 
their  professed  rule  on  all  occasions ;  and  its  praises  they  are 
continually  sounding.  I  have  no  desire  to  depreciate  the  light  of 
nature,  or  to  disparage  its  value  as  a  rule.  On  the  contrary,  I  con- 
sider it  as  occupying  an  important  place  in  the  divine  government.  * 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  light  possessed  by  the  heathen  as 
being  derived  from  revelation,  1  feel  no  difficulty  in  acknowledging 
that  the  grand  law  which  they  are  under  is  that  of  nature.  Reve- 
lation itself  appears,  to  me,  so  to  represent  it ;  holding  it  up  as  the 
rule  by  which  they  shall  be  judged,  and  declaring  its  dictates  to  be 
so  clear,  as  to  leave  them  tditkout  excuse.]  Nature  and  scripture 
appear,  to  roe,  to  be  as  much  in  harmony,  as  Moses  and  Christ ; 
both  are  celebrated  in  the  same  Psalm.  { 

♦Emilius,  Vol.  I.  pp.  166—168.      i  Rom.  ii.  12—16,  \.  20.    t  Psa*  »x. 
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By  the  Nghi  of  nature^  however,  f  do  not  mean  those  ideas 
which  heathens  have  actually  entertained,  many  of  which  have 
been  darkness  ;  but  those  which  were  presented  to  them  by  the 
works  of  creation,  and  which  they  might  have  possessed,  had  they 
been  desirous  of  retaining  God  in  their  knowledge.  And  by  the 
didaieB  of  nature,  with  regard  to  right  and  wrong,  I  understand 
those  things  which  appear  to  the  mind  of  a  person  sincerely  disposed 
to  understand  and  practice  hi3  duty,  to  be  MUwal^  ft,  or  reofott- 
able.  There  is,  doubtless,  an  eternal  difference  between  right  and 
wrong;  and  this  difference,  in  a  vast  variety  of  instances,  is  mani- 
fest to  every  man  who  smcerely  and  impartially  considers  it.  So 
manifest  have  the  power  and  Godhead  of  the .  Creator  been  ren- 
dered in  every  age,  that  no  person  of  an  upright  disposition  could, 
through  mere  mistake,  fall  into  idolatry  or  impiety ;  and  every 
one  who  has  continued  in  these  abominations  is  without  exaae. 
The  desire  also  which  every  human  being  feels  of  having  justice 
done  to  him  from  all  other  persons  must  render  it  sufficiently  mani- 
fest to  his  judgment  that  he  ought  to  do  the  same  to  them  ;  and 
wherein  he  acts  otherwise,  his  conscience,  unless  it  be  seared  as 
with  a  hot  iron,  must  accuse  him. 

But  does  it  follow  from  hence  that  revelation  is  unnecessary  ? 
Certainly  not.  It  is  one  thing  for  nature  to  afford  so  much  light, 
in  matters  of  right  and  wrong,  as  to  leave  the  sinner  without 
excuse  ;  and  another  to  afford  him  any  well-grounded  hope  of 
forgiveness,  or  to  answer  his  difficulties  concerning  the  account 
which  something  within  him  says  he  must  hereafler  give  of  his 
present  conduct. 

Farther :  It  is  one  thing  to  leave  sinners  without  excuse  in  sin, 
and  another  thing  to  recover  them  from  it.  That  the  light  of 
nature  is  insufficient  for  the  latter,  is  demonstrated  by  melancholy 
fact,  instead  of  returning  to  God  and  virtue,  those  nations  which 
have  possessed  the  highest  degrees  of  it  have  gone  farther  and  far- 
ther into  immorality.  There  is  not  a  single  example  of  a  people 
of  their  own  accord,  returning  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  true 
God,  or  extricating  themselves  from  the  most  irrational  species  of 
idolatry,  or  desisting  from  the  most  odious  kinds  of  vice.  Those 
nations  where  science  diffused  a  more  than  ordinary  lustre,  were 
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flp  superstitious,  and  as  wicked  as  the  most  barbarous  ;  and  in  itfany 
instances  exceeded  them.  It  was,  I  doubt  ^  not,  from  a  close 
obserration  of  the  different  efficacy  of  nature  and  scripture,  that 
the  writer  of  the  nineteenth  Psalm^  (a  Psalm  which  Mr.  Paine  pre- 
tends to  admire,)  after  having  given  a  just  tribute  of  praise  to  the 
former,  affirmed  of  the  latter,  Tlie  law  of  Jehovah  is  perfect^  con- 
verting  the  soul. 

Again :  It  is  one  thing  for  that  which  is  natural,  fit,  or  reasona- 
Me,  in  matters  of  duty,  to  approve  itself  to  a  mind  sincerely  dispo- 
sed to  understand  and  practice  it^  and  another  to  approve  itself  to 
a  mind  of  an  opposite  description.  The  judgments  of  men  con- 
cerning the  dictates  of  nature  are  greatly  influenced  by  their  pre- 
vailing inclinations.  If  under  certain  circumstances  they  teel 
prompted  to  a  particular  course  of  conduct,  they  will  be  apt  to 
consider  that  incitement  as  a  dictate  of  nature,  though  it  may  be  no 
other  than  corrupt  propensity  :  and  thus,  while  the  law  of  nature 
is  continually  in  their  mouth,  their  principles,as  well  as  their  con- 
duct, are  a  continual  violation  of  it  How  was  it  that,  notwith«> 
standing  the  light  of  nature  shone  round  the  old  philosophers,  their 
minds,  in  matters  of  morality,  were  dark  as  night,  and  their  pre- 
cepts, in  many  instances,  full  of  impurity  ?  Did  nature  inspire 
Plato  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  a  community  of  wives ;  Lycurgus  to 
tolerate  dextrous  thieving  ;  Solon  to  allow  of  sodomy  ;  Seneca  to 
encourage  drunkenness,  and  suicide ;  and  almost  all  of  them  to 
declare  in  favour  of  lewdness  ?•  No,  verily ;  it  is  a  perversion  of 
language  to  call  the  principles  of  such  men  the  dictates  of  nature  ; 
they  are  unnatural  and  abominable ;  as  contrary  to  reason  as  to 
religion. 

It  is  true,  what  is  called  nature,  by  modern  Infidels,  is  .not  quite 
so  gross  as  the  above  ;  but  it  falls  very  little  short  of  it.  So  far 
as  relates  to  the  encouragement  of  theft,  and  perhaps  of  unnatural 
crimes,  they  would  disavow ;  and  for  this  we  are  indebted  to 
Christianity :  but  as  to  fornication  and  adultery,  they  are  not  a 
whit  behind  thei^  predecessors.  Lord  Herbert,  the  father  of  the 
English  Deists,  and  whose  writings  are  far  more  sober  than  the 
generality  of  those  who  have  come  after  him,  apologizes  for  lewd- 

*  See  Leland's  Advantages  and  Necessity  of  Revelation,  Vol.IL  pp.  147, 50^ 
59, 210, 213. 
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nesfl,  in  certain  cases,  as  resembling  thirst  in  a  dropsy,  and  ioac- 
tiyity  in  a  lethargy.*  Lord  Bolingbroke  nnblashingly  iosinuiites, 
that  the  ooly  consideration  that  can  reconcile  a  man  to  confine 
himself  by  marriage  to  one  woman,  and  a  woman  to  one  man,  is 
this,  that  nothing  hinders  but  that  they  may  indalge  their  desires 
with  others.t  This  is  the  same  as  accasiog  the  whole  human 
race  of  incontinency,  and  denying  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as 
conjugal  fidelity ;  a  plain  proof  that  whoever  was  clear  of  this 
indecent  charge,  Lord  Bolingbroke  was  not.  Mr.  Hume,  who  has 
written  a  volume  on  the  principles  of  morality,  scruples  not  to 
stigmatize  self-denial  as  a  *'  monkish  virtue  ;'*  and  adopts  the  opin- 
ion of  a  French  writer,  that  '*  adultery  must  be  practised  if  we 
would  obtain  all  the  advantages  of  life ;  that  female  infidelity,  when 
known,  is  a  small  thing,  and  when  unknown,  nothing.'*  These 
writers  will,  on  some  occasions,  descant  in  favour  of  chastity,  as 
being  conducive  to  health  and  reputation ;  but  on  others  fhey 
seldom  fail  to  apologize  for  the  contrary,  and  that  under  the  pre- 
tence of  indulging  the  dictates  of  nature.  Yet  the  same  things 
might  be  alleged  in  behalf  of  oppression,  revenge,  theft,  duelling, 
ambitious  war,  and  a  thousand  other  vices  which  desolate  the 
«6arth  ;  they  are  practices  which  men,  placed  in  certain  circum- 
stances, will  feel  themselves  prompted  to  commit :  nor  is  there  a 
vice  that  can  be  named  but  what  would  admit  of  such  an  apology. 
Finally :  It  is  one  thing  for  the  light  of  nature  t»  be  so  clear  as 
to  render  idolatry,  impiety,  and  injustice,  inexcusable ;  and  another 
thing  to  render  the  whole  will  of  our  Creator  evident,  and  in  the 
most  advantageous  manner.  If  a  person,  possessed  of  only  the 
light  of  nature,  were  ever  so  sincerely  desirous  of  knowing  God  ; 
or  grieved  for  the  sins  of  which  his  conscience  accused  him  ;  or 
attached  to  the  holy,  the  just,  and  the  good  ;  or  disposed  to  obey 
his  Creator's  will  if  he  did  but  understand  it ;  though  he  should 
be  in  no  danger  of  confounding  the  dictates  of  nature  with  those  of 
corrupt  propensity,  yet  he  must  labour  under  great  disadvantages  ; 
which,  allowing  they  might  not  affect  his  eternal  state,  yet  would 
greatly  injure  his  present  peace  and  usefulness.     To  illustrate 

*  Leland's  Review,  &c  Vol.  I .  Let  I.  t  Works,  Vol.  V.  p.  1«7. 
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this  remark,  let  as  suppose  the  inhabitants  of  a  ptovince  to  throw 
off  the  government  of  a  just  and  lawful  prince.  Being  once  enga- 
ged, they  may  feel  themselves  impelled  to  go  forward.  They  may 
choose  new  rulers,  and  use  all  possible  means  to  efface  every  sign 
and  memorial  of  the  authority  of  their  ancient  sovereign.  They 
may  even  labour  to  forget,  and  teach  their  children  to  forget,  if 
possible,  that  there  ever  was  such  a  character  in  being,  to  whom 
they  owed  allegiance.  Yet,  after  all,  there  may  be  certain  traces 
and  memorials  of  his  government,  which  it  is  not  in  their  power  to 
efface.  Yea,  there  may  be  continued  instances  of  forbearance  and 
clemency,  which,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  will  bear  witness  of 
his  goodness  and  just  authority  over  them.  Thus  it  was  that  God, 
while  he  suffered  all  nations  to  walk  in  their  own  ways,  nevertheless 
LEFT  NOT  HIMSELF  WITHOUT  A  WITNESS,  in  that  he  did  good^  and 
gave  them  rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  their  hearts 
with  food  and  gladness.  But,  as  the  memorials  of  just  authority, 
in  the  one  case,  though  sufficient  to  leave  the  rebellious  without 
excuse,  would  not  contain  a  ftdl  expression  of  the  prince's  will, 
nor  be  conveyed  in  so  advantageous  a  manner  as  that  in  which  he 
treated  his  professed  subjects  ;  so  the  light  afforded  by  the  works 
of  nature  and  the  continued  goodnes3  of  God,  in  the  other,  though 
sufficient  to  leave  the  world  without  excuse,  does  not  express  his 
whole  will,  nor  convey  what  it  does  express  so  advantageously  as 
by  revelation.  And,  as  an  individual  residing  in  the  midst  of  the 
rebellious  province,  whose  heart  might  relent,  and  who  might  long 
to  return  to  his  allegiance,  would  be  under  inexpressible  disadvan- 
tages, so  it  must  necessarily  be  with  a  heathen  whose  desire  should 
be  towards  the  God  against  whom  he  had  sinned. 

The  amount  is,  that  modern  unbelievers  have  no  standard  of 
morals,  except  it  be  their  own  inclinations.  Morality  with  them 
is  any  thing  or  nothing,  as  convenience  requires.  On  some  occa-  * 
sons  they  will  praise  that  of  Jesus  Christ  :  but  ere  we  can  have 
time  to  ask  them.  Why  then  do  you  not  submit  to  it  ?  they  are 
employed  in  opposing  it.  Attend  to  their  general  .declamations  in 
favour  of  virtue,  and  you  will  be  ready  to  imagine  they  are  its 
warmest  friends  :  but  follow  them  up,  and  observe  their  exposi- 
tion of  particular  precepts,  and  you  will  be  convinced  that  they 
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are  its  decided  enemies  ;  applauding  in  the  gttss  that  which  they 
are  eyer  undermining  in  detail. 

By  the  foolish  and  discordant  accounts  which  these  wrften 
gire  of  morality,  it  should  seem  that  they  know  not  what  it  is. 
Every  new  speculator  is  dissatisfied  with  the  definition  of  his 
predecessor,  and  endeavours  to  mend  it.  *' Virtue,'^  says  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  <'is  a  sense  of  beauty ,  of  harmony,  of  order,  and 
proportion,  an  affection  towards  the  whole  of  our  kind,  or  spe- 
cies." "  It  is,*'  says  Lord  Bolingbroke,  **  only  the  love  of  our- 
$elv€8,^^  **  It  is  every  thing  that  tends  to  preserve  the  perfect 
man,"  says  Volney  ;  and  as  <'  good  reputation"  has  this  tenden- 
cy, it  is,  in  his  account,  '^  a  moral  good.***  *Mt  is  whatever  is 
useful  in  society,"  says  Mr.  Hume  ;  and  as  ''  health,  cleanliness, 
facility  of  expression,  broad  shoulders,  and  taper  legs,"  are  of 
use,  they  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  virtues.  To  this  might 
be  added,  a  large  portion  of  effrontery,  as  the  last  named  writer 
assures  us,  (it  may  be  from  his  own  experience,)  that  *^  nothing 
carries  a  man  through  the  world  like  a  true,  genuine  natural  im- 
pudence."* Mr.  Paine  brings  up  the  rear,  and  informs  us,  **  It  is 
doing  justice,  loving  mercy,  and  ....  endeavouring  to  make  our 
fellow  creatures  happy."  Oh  Paine  !  had  you  but  for  once  suf- 
fered yourself  to  be  taught  by  a  Prophet,  and  have  quoted  his 
words  as  they  stand,  you  would,  undoubtedly,  have  borne  away 
the  palm  :  but  you  had  rather  write  nonsense  than  say  any  thing 
in  favour  of  godliness. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  amidst  all  the  discordance  of  these 
writers,  they  agree  in  excluding  the  Divine  being  from  their  the- 
ory of  morals.  They  think  after  their  manner  ;  but  God  is  not 
in  all  their  thoughts.  In  comparing  the  Christian  doctrine  of  mo- 
rality, the  sum  of  which  is  love,  with  their  atheistical  Jargon,  one 
seems  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  Almighty  saying,  Who  is  this  that 
dark^neth  counsel  with  words  without  knowledge  ?  Fear  God,  and 
keep  his  commandments ;  for  this  is  the  whole  of  man. 

♦  Law  of  Nature,  p.  17. 

t  Enquiry  conceroing  the  principles  of  Morals,  (  6,  7,  8.  Essays  Moral 
and  Political,  Essay  III.  p.  15. 
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The  words  of  scripture  are  spirit  and  life.  They  are  the  laa- 
gaage  of  love.  Every  exhortatioa  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  is 
.  impregnated  with  this  spirit  Let  the  reader  turn  to  the  12th 
chapter  to  the  Romans^  for  an  example,  and  read  it  carefully ;  let 
him  find,  if  he  can,  any  thing,  in  the  purest  part  of  the  writings 
of  Deists,  that  is  worthy  of  being  compared  with  it  No  ;  vir- 
tue itself  is  no  longer  virtue  in  their  hands.  It  loses  its  charms 
when  they  a£fect  to  embrace  it.  Their  touch  is  that  of  the  cold 
hand  of  death.  The  most  lovely  object  is  deprived  by  it  of  life 
and  beauty,  and  reduced  to  a  shrivelled  mass  of  inactive  formality. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CHRISTIANITY    FURNISHES   MOTIVES   TO    A   VIRTUOUS   LIFE;    WHICtl 
PEISM   EITHER   REJECTS,    OR    ATTEMPTS    TO    UNDERMINE. 


So  long  as  our  adversaries  profess  a  regard  to  virtue,  and,  with 
Lord  Boliogbroke,*  acknowledge  that  ^*  the  gospel  is  in  all  cases 
one  continued  lesson  of  the  strictest  morality,  of  justice,  of  benev- 
olence, and  of  universal  charity,"  they  must  allow  those  to  be 
the  best  principles  which  furnish  the  most  effectual  motives  for 
reducing  it  to  practice. 

Now,  there  is  not  a  doctrine  in  the  whole  compass  of  Chris- 
tianity but  what  is  improveable  to  this  purpose.  It  is  a  grand  pe 
culiarity  of  the  gospel,  that  none  of  its  principles  are  merely  spec- 
ulative :  each  is  pregnant  with  a  practical  use.  Nor  does  the 
discovery  of  it  require  any  extraordinary  degree  of  ingenuity  : 
real  Christians,  however  weak  as  to  their  natural  capacities,  have 
always  been  taught  by  the  gospel  of  Christ,  that  denying  ungod- 
linesSf  and  worldly  lusts^  they  should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and 
godly  in  the  present  world. 

Ancient  philosophers  have  taught  many  things  in  favour  of  mo- 
rality, so  far  at  least  as  respects  justice  and  goodness  towards  our 
fellow-creatures';  but  where  are  the  motives  by  which  the  minds 
of  the  people,  or  even  their  own  minds,  have  been  moved  to  a 
compliance  with  them  ?  They  framed  a  curious  machine  ;    but 

m 

who  among  them  could  discover  a  power  to  work  it  ?  What  prin- 
ciples have  appeared  in  the  world,  under  the  names  cither  of  phi* 
losophy  or  religion,  that  can  bear  a  comparison  with  the  follow- 
ing ?     God  80  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  Jus  only -begotten  Son 

*  Workf,  Vol.  V.  p.  188. 
Vol.  III.  6 
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that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  notperish^  but  have  everlast- 
ing life, — Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  biU  that  he  loved 
usj  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  tJte  propitiation  for  our  sins.  Beloved^  if 
God  so  loved  us^  we  ought  also  to  love  one  another, — Let  aU  bitter* 
nesSj  and  wrath,  and  anger  y  and  clamour,  and  evil^eaking,  be  put 
away  from  you,  with  all  malice  :  and  be  ye  kind  one  to  another, 
tender-hearted,  forgiving  one  another,  even  as  God  for  Chrises 
sake  hath  forgiven  you, — Be  ye  therefore  followers  (or  imitators) 
of  God,  as  dear  children  ;  and  walk  in  hve,  as  Christ  also  hath 
loved  us,  and  hath  given  himself  for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice 
to  God  of  a  sweet-smelling  savour, — Ye  are  a  chosen  generation,  a 
royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people ;  that  ye  should 
show  forth  the  praises  of  him  who  hath  called  you  out  of  darkness  into 
his  marvellous  light, — Come  out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  sep" 
arate,  saith  the  Lord,  and  touch  not  the  unclean  thing  ;  and  I  will 
receive  you,  and  will  be  a  Father  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  be  my  sons 
and  daughters,  saith  the  Lord  Almighty, — Having  therefore  these 
promises,  dearly  beloved,  let  us  cleanse  ourselves  from  aUfiUhmess 
of  the  fiesh  and  spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  Ged. 
— If  there  be  therefore  any  consolation  in  Christ,  if  any  com- 
fort of  love,  if  any  fellowship  of  the  Spirit,  if  any  6otw- 
els  and  mercies,  fulfil  ye  my  joy  : — be  of  one  accord,  of  one 
mind.  Let  nothing  be  done  through  strife  or  vain  glory ;  but  in 
lowliness  of  mind  let  each  esteem  other  better  than  themselves.  Dear- 
ly beloved,  I  beseech  you  as  strangers  and  pilgrims,  abstain  from 
fleshly  lusts,  which  war  against  the  soul :  having  your  conversation 
honest  among  the  Gentiles  :  that  whereas  they  speak  against  you  as 
evil  doers,  they  may  by  your  good  works,  which  they  shall  behold, 
glorify  God  in  the  day  of  visitation.  Ye  are  bought  with  a  price  : 
therefore  glorify  God  in  your  body,  and  in  your  spirits  which  are 
God^s, — The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us ;  because  we  thus  judge 
that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead :  and  that  he  died  for 
all,  that  they  which  live  should  not  henceforth  live  unto  themselves, 
but  unto  him  who  died  for  them,  and  rose  again, — The  day  of  the 
Lord  Tvill  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night  •  in  the  which  the  heavens  shall 
pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with 
fervent  heat ;  the  earth  also,  and  the  works  that  are  therein,  shall 
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he  burnt  up.  Seeing  then  that  all  these  things  shall  be  dissolved^ 
what  manner  of  persona  ought  ye  to  bey  in  all  holy  conversation  and 
godliness ;  looking  for^  and  hasting  unto  the  coming  of  the  day  of 
Qod! — Hold  that  fast  which  thou  hast,  that  no  man  take  thy  crown. 
— To  him  that  overcometh  imll  I  grant  to  sit  with  me  in  my  throne, 
even  eu  I  cdso  overcame^  and  am  set  dozam  with  my  Father  in  his 
throne. 

These  are  motires  by  which  Christians  in  ev^ery  age,  have  been 
induced  to  practice  that  morality  which,  while  writing  against 
Christianity,  Paine,  Bolingbroke,  and  many  others  have  been  com- 
pelled to  applaud.  But  the  far  greater  part  of  them  are  rejected 
by  Deists  ^  and  what  will  they  substitute,  of  equal  efficacy,  in 
their  place  ?  The  love  of  Christ  constrain eth  us,  but  what  have 
they  to  constrain  them?  Will  self-love,  or  the  beauty  or  utility  of 
virtue  answer  the  purpose  ?  Let  history  and  observation  deter- 
mine. 

It  may  be  alleged,  however,  that  Deists  do  not  reject  the  whole 
of  these  important  motives  ;  for  that  some,  at  least,  admit  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  life,  which,  with  the  acknowledgment  of  one 
living  and  true  God,  may  be  thought  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes 
of  morality. 

That  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  is  of  great  importance  in  the 
moral  system,  is  allowed ;  but  the  greatest  truth,  if  dissevered 
from  other  truths  of  equal  importance,  will  be  divested  of  its  en- 
ergy. As  well  might  a  hand  dissevered  from  the  body  be  repre- 
sented as  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  labour,  as  one  or  two  uncon- 
nected principles  for  the  purposes  of  morality.  This  is  actually 
the  case  in  the  present  instance.  The  doctrine  of  a  future  life, 
as  held  by  Christians,  has  stimulated  them  to  labour  and  suffer 
without  intermission.  From  a  respect  to  this  recompense  of  reward, 
a  kingdom  had  been  refused,  where  the  acceptance  of  it  would 
have  interfered  with  a  good  conscience.  Yea,  life  itself  has  been 
sacrificed,  and  that  not  in  a  few,  but  in  innumerable  instances, 
where  it  could  not  be  retained  but  at  the  expense  of  truth  and  up- 
rightness. But  is  it  thus  among  Deists  ?  Does  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  life  as  held  by  them,  produce  any  such  effects  ?  When  was 
it  known,  or  heard,  that  they  sacrificed  any  thing  for  this,  or  any 
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other  priociple  of  amoral  nature  ?  Who  among  them  ever  thought 
of  sach  a  thing  ;  or  who  expected  it  at  their  ha^'ds  ? 

But  this  is  not  all :  r.ti-rr  s  such  a  connexion  in  truth,  that  if 
one  part  of  it  be  given  up,  it  will  render  us  less  friendly  towards 
other  parts,  and  so  destroy  their  efficacy.*  This  also  is  actually 
the  case  in  the  present  instance.  Our  adversaries  do  not  cordial- 
ly embrace  even  this  truth  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  are  continually 
undermining  it,  and  rendering  it  of  no  effect.  Lord  Herbert,  it  is 
true,  considered  it  as  an  essential  article  of  natural  religion  ;  and 
it  was  his  opinion,  that  he  could  scarcely  be  accounted  a  reasona- 
ble creature  who  denied  it :  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case 
with  later  deistical  writers  ;  the  greater  part  of  whom  either  deny 
it,  or  represent  it  as  a  matter  of  doubt.  Some  of  them  disown 
every  principle  by  which  it  is  supported,  and  others  go  so  far  as 
to  hold  it  up  to  ridicule,  labouring  withal  to  prove  the  hope  of  it 
unfriendly  to  the  disinterested  love  of  virture.  Volney,  in  his 
Law  of  Nature y  or  Catechism  for  French  Citizens^  says  nothing 
about  it.  Paine  just  touches  upon  it,  in  his  Age  ofReasony  by  in- 
forming us  that  *'  he  hopes  for  happiness  beyond  this  life  :"  but, 
as  happiness  has  its  counterpart,  and  stands  upon  the  general  doc- 
trine of  retribution^  he  is  afraid  to  say  he  believes  it.  It  must  be 
reduced  to  a  mere  matter  of  *'  probability/'  lest  the  thoughts  of  it 
should  damp  him  in  his  present  pursuits,  and  render  him  <<  the 
slave  of  terror.''^  Bolingbroke,  though  he  acknowledges  its  anti- 
quity, and  great  utility  in  promoting  virtue,  yet  represents  it  as  a 
''  mere  invention  of  philosophers,  and  legislators,"  and  as  being 
<<  originally  an  hypothesis,  and  which  may,  therefore,  be  a  vulgar 
error."  **  Reason,"  he  says,  **  will  neither  affirm  nor  deny  a  fu- 
ture state."  By  this  the  reader  might  be  led  to  expect  that  this 
writer  was  neither  for  it  nor  against  it ;  yet  the  whole  of  his  rea- 
sonings are  directed  to  undermine  it.f  Hume,  like  the  writer  last 
mentioned,  acknowledges  the  utility  of  the  doctrine,  but  questions 
its  truth.  He  would  not  have  people  disabused,  or  delivered  from 
such  a  prejudice,  because  it  would  free  them  from  one  restraint 

*  Age  of  Reason,  Part  I.  p.  1.      Part  II.  pp.  100,  101 . 

t  Works,  Vol.  V. 
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upon  their  passions.  Any  person  who  should  undertake  this 
work»  he  allows,  would  be  a  bad  citizen  ;  yet  he  might,  for  aught 
he  knows,  be  a  good  reasoner.*  Shaflesbury  employs  all  his  wit 
and  satire  in  endeavouring  to  raise  a  laugh  at  the  very  idea,  rep- 
reseotio^  the  heathen  world  as  very  happy  till  Christianity  arose 
and  Xeazed  them  about  an  hereafter.  **  A  new  sort  of  policy,"  he 
says,  ^*  which  extends  itself  to  another  world,  and  considers  the 
future  lives  and  happiness  of  man  rather  than  the  present,  has  made 
us  leap  beyond  the  bounds  of  natural  humanity,  and  out  of  a 
supernatural  charity  has  taught  us  the  way  of  plaguing  one  another 
most  devoutly."  t\ 

Lord  Shaftesbury's  wit  may  very  well  be  passed  by,  as  being 
what  it  is  :  in  connexion  with  the  foregoing  quotations,  it  suffices 
to  show  us  what  efficacy  the  doctrines  of  a  future  life,  as  held  by 
Deists,  may  be  expected  to  possess.  But  this  writer  is  not  con- 
tented with  raillery:  he  must  also  attempt  to  reason  against  the  doc- 
trine ;  contending  that  it  has  a  pernicious  influence  on  the  morals 
of  men  ;  that  it  is  a  mercenary  principle,  and  opposed  to  the  dis- 
interested love  of  virtue,  for  its  own  sake.  **  The  principle  of 
self-love,"  he  observes,  **  which  is  naturally  so  prevailing  in  us, 
is  improved  and  made  stronger  by  the  exercise  of  the  passions  on 
a  subject  of  more  extended  interest :  and  there  may  be  reason  to 
apprehend  that  a  temper  of  this  kind  will  extend  itself  through  all 
the  parts  of  life.  And  this  has  a  tendency  to  create  a  stricter  at- 
tention to  self-good  and  private  interest,  and  must  insensibly  di- 
minish the  affection  towards  public  good,  or  the  interest  of  society, 
and  introduce  a  certain  narrowness  of  spirit,  which  is  observable  in 
the  devout  persons  and  zealots  of  almost  every  religious  persua- 
sion." { 

This  objection,  the  reader  will  recollect,  is  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  the  principles  of  Bolingbroke,  and,  it  may  be  added,  of 
Volney,  and  other  deistical  writers,  who  mtintain  self-love  to  be 
the  origin  of  virtuous  affection.     Some  Christian  writers,  in  an- 

*  Philosophical  Essays,  p.  231.  t  Characteristics,  Vol.  I.  p.  IR. 

[^Characteristics,  Vol.  11.  p.  ">8. 
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swering  it,  have  given  up  the  doctrine  of  disinterested  love,  allow- 
ing that  all  religious  afifection  is  to  be  traced  to  the  love  which  we 
bear  to  ourselves,  as  its  first  principle.  To  me,  this  appears  no 
other  than  betraying  the  truth,  and  ranking  Christianity  with  every 
species  of  apostacy  and  false  religion  which  have  at^ny  time  pre- 
vailed in  the  world.  A  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  self-love,  if  I 
mistake  not,  will  enable  us  to  determine  this  question  ;  and  to  an- 
swer the  deistical  objection  without  rendering  Christianity  a  mer- 
cenary system. 

Every  man  may  be  considered  either  singly,  or  connectedly  ; 
either  as  a  being  by  himself,  or  as  a  link  in  a  certain  chain  of  beings. 
Under  one  or  other  of  these  views  every  man  considers  himself, 
while  pursuing  his  own  interest.  If  the  former,  this  is  to  make 
himself  the  ultimate  ond  of  his  actions,  and  to  love  all  other  beings, 
created  or  uncreated,  only  as  they  subserve  his  interest  or  his  pleas- 
ure :  this  is  private  self-love :  this  is  mean  and  mercenary,  and 
what  we  commonly  understand  by  the  term  selfishness.  But  if  the 
latter,  there  is  nothing  mean  or  selfish  in  it.  He  who  seeks  his 
own  well-being  in  connexion  with  the  general  good,  seeks  it  as  he 
ought  to  do.  No  man  is  required  directly  to  oppose  his  own  wel- 
fare, though,  in  some  instances,  he  may  be  required  to  sacrifice  it 
for  the  general  good.  Neither  is  it  necessary  that  he  should  be 
indifferent  towards  it.  Reason,  as  well  as  scripture,  requires  us 
to  love  ourselves  as  we  love  our  neighbour.  To  this  may  be  ad- 
ded, every  man  is  not  only  a  link  in  the  chain  of  intelligent  beings, 
and  so  deserving  of  some  re£:ard  from  himself,  as  well  as  from 
others,  but  every  man's  person,  family,  and  connexions,  and  still 
more  the  concerns  of  his  soul,  are,  as  it  were,  his  own  vineyard, 
over  the  interests  of  which  it  is  his  peculiar  province  to  exercise 
a  watchful  care.  Only  let  the  care  of  himself  and  his  immediate 
connexions  be  in  subserviency  to  the  general  good,  and  there  is 
nothing  mercenary  in  it. 

I  need  not  multiply  arguments  to  prove  that  the  doctrine  of 
rewards  does  not  necessarily  tend  to  encourage  a  mercenary  spir- 
it, or  that  it  is  consistent  with  the  disinterested  love  of  virtue. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  himself  has  acknowledged  this  :  **  If  by  the  hope 
of  reward,"  he  says,  "be  understood  the  love  and  desire  of  vir- 
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taoQS  enjoyment^  or  of  the  very  practice  or  exercise  of  virtue  ia 
HDother  life,  the  expectation  or  hope  of  this  kind  is  so  far  from 
being  derogatory  to  virtue,  that  it  is  an  evidence  of  our  loving  it 
the  more  sincerly,  and  for  its  own  sake."*  This  single  conces- 
sion contains  an  answer  to  all  which  his  lordship  has  advanced  od 
the  subject :  for  the  rewards  promised  in  the  gospel  are  all  exact- 
ly of  the  description  which  he  mentions.  It  is  true,  they  are  often 
represented  under  the  images  of  earthly  things  ;  but  this  does  not 
prove  that,  in  themselves  they  are  not  pure  and  spiritual.  That 
there  is  nothing  in  them  adapted  to  gratify  a  mercenary  spirit,  the 
following  observations  will  render  plain  to  the  meanest  capacity. 

First :  The  nature  of  heavenly  enjoyments  is  such  as  to  admit  of 
no  monopoly,  and  consequently  to  leave  no  room  for  the  exercise 
of  private  self-love.  Like  the  beams  of  the  sun,  they  are  equally 
adapted  to  give  joy  to  a  world  as  to  an  individual :  nay,  so  far  is  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  participants  from  diminishing  the 
quantum  of  happiness  possessed  by  each  individual,  that  it  has  a 
tendency  to  increase  it.  The  interest  of  one  is  the  interest  of  all ; 
and  the  interest  of  all  extends  to  every  one. 

Secondly  :  The  sum  of  heavenly  enjoyments  consists  in  a  holy 
likeness  to  God,  and  in  the  eternal  enjoyment  of  his  favour.!  But 
holy  likeness  to  God  is  the  same  thing  as  *'  the  very  practice  or 
exercise  of  virtue,"  the  hope  of  which,  Lord  Shaftesbury  acknowl- 
edges, '*  is  so  far  from  being  derogatory  to  it,  that  it  is  an  evidence 
of  our  loving  it  the  more  sincerely,  and  for  its  own  sake."  And 
as  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  divine  favour,  a  proper  pursuit  of  this 
object,  instead  of  being  at  variance  with  disinterested  afTection, 
clearly  implies  it ;  for  no  man  can  truly  desire  the  favour  of  God 
as  his  chief  good,  without  a  proportionate  esteem  of  his  character, 
and  that  for  its  own  excellency.  It  is  impossible  that  the  favour  of 
any  being  whose  character  we  disapprove  should  be  sought  as  our 
chief  good,  in  preference  to  every  other  object  in  the  universe* 
But  a  cordial  approbation  of  the  divine  character  is  the  same  thing 
as  a  disinterested  affection  to  virtue. 

*  Characteristics.  Vol.  II.  pp.  65,  66.         t  1  John  Hi.  2.    Rev.  xxi.  3,  4. 
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Thirdly  :  The  only  method  by  which  the  rewards  of  the  gospel 
are  attainable,  faith  in  Christ,  secures  the  exercise  of  disinterested 
and  enlarged  virtue.  No  man  has  any  warrant,  from  the  scrip- 
tures, to  expect  an  interest  in  the  promises  of  the  gospel,  unless  he 
cordially  acquiesce  in  his  mediation.  But  to  acquiesce  in  this  is 
to  acquiesce  in  the  holy  government  of  God,  which  it  was  designed 
to  glorify ;  to  feel  and  acknowledge  that  we  deserved  to  have  been 
made  sacrifices  to  divine  displeasure  ;  to  forego  all  claim  or  hope 
of  mercy  from  every  selfish  consideration  ;  and  to  be  willing  to 
receive  forgiveness  as  an  act  of  mere  grace,  and  along  with  the 
chief  of  sinners.  In  fine,  to  acquiesce  in  this  is  to  be  of  one  heart 
with  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  which,  our  adversaries  themselves 
being  judges,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  be  filled  with  devotedness  to 
God  and  benevolence  to  men  ;  and  this,  if  any  thing  deserves  that 
name,  is  true,  disinterested,  and  enlarged  virtue. 

It  is  very  possible,-  that  the  objections  which  are  made  by  this 
writer,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Paine  and  others,  against  the  doctrine  of 
rewards^  as  being  servile  and  mercenary,  may,  afler  all,  in  reality 
be  against  their  counterpart.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  *'  the  hope 
of  happiness  beyond  this  life*'  that  excites  their  disgust,  though  the 
nature  of  the  Christian's  happiness  might  be  disagreeable  to  them  ; 
but  the  fear  of  being  *'  called  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  lived  in  this  world.''  This  it  is  which  even  the  daring 
author  of  The  Age  of  Reason  cannot  endure  to  consider  as  a  cer- 
tainty, as  the  thought  of  it  would  render  him  **  the  slave  of  terror." 
Yet,  as  though  he  would  not  have  it  thought  that  the  dread  of  futu- 
rity rendered  him  affraid  of  believing  it,  he  alleges  another  reason  : 
**  our  belief,  on  this  principle,"  he  says,  **  would  have  no  merit, 
and  our  best  actions  no  virtue."*  In  order  then  to  our  actions 
being  virtuous,  it  is  necessary,  it  seems,  that  we  be  under  no  law 
but  that  of  our  own  inclination ;  and  this  will  be  loving  virtue/or 
its  oTxm  sake.  This  is  at  onee  shaking  off  the  divine  authority ; 
which  if  it  could  be  accomplished,  might  be  very  agreeable  to 
some  men  ;  and  if  with  this  they  could  get  fairly   rid  of  a  judg- 

*  Age  of  Reason,  Part  11.  pp.  100, 101. 
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meDt  to  come,  it  might  be  still  more  agreeable ;  but  alas,  if  they 
should  be  mistaken ! 

It  is  a  ^t,  that  the  passions  of  hope  and  fear  are  planted  in  our 
nature  by  Him  who  made  ns ;  and  it  may  be  presumed  they  are 
not  planted  there  in  rain.  The  proper  exercise  of  the  former 
has,  I  conceive,  been  proved  to  be  consistent  with  the  purest  and 
most  disinterested  love ;  and  the  same  thing  is  proveable  of  the 
latter.  The  hope  and  fear  against  which  these  writers  declaim 
are  those  of  a  slave  ;  and  where  love  is  absent,  these,  it  is  granted, 
are  the  only  effects  which  the  doctrine  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments will  produce.  But  evep  here  they  have  their  use.  Ter- 
ror is  the  grand  principle  by  which  vicious  minds  are  kept  in  awe. 
Without  this  their  licentiousness  would  be  intolerable  to  society. 
It  is  not,  however,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  restraint  that  threaten- 
ings  are  exhibited,  but  to  express  the  displeasure  of  Ood  against  all 
nnrighteousness  and  ungodliness  of  men,  and  his  resolution  to  pun- 
ish them.  Some  are  hereby  taught  the  evil  of  their  ways  to  a 
good  purpose,  and  all  are  fairly  warned,  and  their  perseverance  in 
sin  is  rendered  inexcusable. 

Before  our  adversaries  object  to  this,  they  should  show  the  im- 
propriety of  human  laws  being  accompanied  with  penalties.  Let 
them  furnish  us  with  a  system  of  government  in  which  men  may  be 
guilty  of  crimes  without  fear  of  being  called  to  account  for  them; 
and  in  which  those  who  are  enemies  to  virtue  are  to  be  governed 
by  merely  the  love  of  it.  If  it  be  improper  to  threaten  sinners,  it 
is  improper  to  punish  them ;  and  if  it  be  improper  to  puirish  them, 
\  it  isimproper  for  moral  government  to  be  exercised!  But  if  it  be  thus 
in  the  government  of  God,  there  is  no  good  reason  to  be  given  why 
it  should  not  be  the  same  in  human  governments  ;  that  is,  there  is 
no  good  reason  why  servants,  unless  they  choose  to  do  otherwise, 
should  not  disobey  their  masters,  children  their  parents,  and  pri- 
vate individuals  in  a  state  be  continually  rising  up  to  destroy  all 
just  authority. 

The  above  may  suffice  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury's objections  to  the  doctrine  of  rewards  ;  and  now  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  to  retort  the  charge,  and  attempt  to  prove  that  the 
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epithets  *'  narrow  and  selfish,"  which  he  applies  to  the  Christian 
system,  properly  belong  to  his  own.  • 

In  his  Inquiry  amceming  Virtue^  contained  in  the  second  vol- 
ume of  his  C%arac<erM<ic«,  though  he  allows  it  to  consist  in  our 
being  proportionably  affected  towards  the  whole  system  to  which 
we  bear  a  relation  ;  (p.  170  ^°^  ^^^  ^^  world  may  be  only  a  part 
of  a  more  extended  system ;  (p.  SO.)  yet  he  studiously  leaves 
out  God  as  the  head  of  it.  Among  all  ihereUUiom  which  he  enu- 
merates, there  is  no  mention  of  that  between  the  creature  and  the 
Creator.  His  enlarged  and  disinterested  scheme  of  morality  is  at 
last  nothing  more  than  for  a  creature  to  r^;ard  those  ^<  of  its  own 
kind,  or  species:'*  Not  only  is  all  gentleness,  kindness,  and  com- 
passion  to  inferior  creatures  left  out,  but  the  love  of  God  is  not  in 
it.  On  the  contraryi  it  is  the  professed  object  of  his  Inquiry^  to 
prove  that  virtuOi  goodness,  or  moral  excellence,  may  exist  with- 
out religion,  and  even  **  in  an  Atheist."  (p.  6.)  In  short,  it  is 
manifest  that  it  is  the  love  of  God,  and  not  self-love,  to  which  his  love 
of  virtue, /or  iUownuike^  stands  opposed.  That  for  which  he 
pleads  is  the  iiApious  spirit  of  a  child,  who  disregarding  his  father's 
favour,  pays  no  attention  to  his  commands,  as  Ats  commandg;  but 
complies  with  them  only  on  account  of  their  approving  themselves 
to  his  own  mind*  But  thiis  is  no  other  than  self-will,  which  instead 
of  being  opposed  to  self  love,  is  one  of  its  genuine  exercises. 

^<  Our  holy  religion,"  says  this  sneering  writer,  takes  but  little 
notice  of  the  most  heroic  virtues,  such  as  zeal  for  the  public,  and 
our  country.'"*^  That  Christianity  takes  but  little  notice  of  what 
is  commonly  called  patriotism^  is  admitted ;  and  if  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury had  been  free  from  that  narrowness  of  mind"  which  it  is  his 
intention  here  to  censure  ;  yea,  if  he  had  only  kept  to  his  own  defi- 
nition of  virtue — *'  a  regard  to  those  of  our  own  kind,  oi*  species," 
he  would  have  taken  as  little.  By  the  public  good,  he  evidently 
means  no  more  than  the  temporal  prosperity  of  a  particular  coun- 
try ;  which  is  to  be  sought  at  the  expense  of  all  other  countries 
with  whom  it  happens,  justly  or  unjustly,  to  be  at  variance 

*  Characteristics,  Vol.  I.  pp.  98,  99. 
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Christianitj,  we  acknowledge,  knows  nothing  of  this  spirit. 
It  is  superior  to  it.  It  is  not  natural  for  a  Christian  to  enter 
into  the  antipathies^  or  embroil  himself  in  the  contentions  of 
a  nation,  however  he  may  be  occasionally  drawn  into  them.  His 
sovl  is  much  more  in  its  element  when  breathing  after  the  present 
and  future  happiness  of  a  world.  In  undertakings,  both  public  and 
private,  which  tend  to  alleviate  the  miseries,  and  enlarge  the  com- 
forts of  human  life.  Christians  have  ever  been  foremost :  and  when 
they  have  conceived  themselves  lawfully  called  even  into  the  field  of 
battle,  they  have  not  been  wanting  in  valour.  But  the  heroism  to 
which  they  principally  aspire  is  of  another  kind  :  it  is  that  of  sub- 
doing  their  own  spirit,  doing  good  against  evil,  seeking  the  present 
and  eternal  well-being  of  those  who  hate  them,  and  laying  down 
their  lives  if  required,  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Such  is  the  *'  narrow  spirit"  of  Christians  ;  and  such  have  been 
their  **selfish  pursuits."  But  these  are  things  which  do  not  em- 
blazon tiieir  names  in  the  account  of  unbelievers.  The  murderers 
of  mankind  will  be  applauded  before  them.  But  they  have  enough: 
their  blood  is  precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  their  names 
are  enbalmed  in  the  memory  of  the  upright 
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No  books  are  so  plain  as  the  lives  of  men  ;  no  characters  so  leg- 
ible as  their  moral  condact.  If  the  principles  of  a  body  of  men  will 
not  bear  this  criterion,  we  may  expect  to  hear  them  exclaim 
against  it  as  anfair,  and  uncertain  ;  but  when  they  have  said  all, 
they  will  endeavoar  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  if  possible.  It  is  thus 
that  the  virtues  of  idolaters  are  the  constant  theme  of  deisticd  pan- 
egync ;  and  all  the  corruptions,  intrigues,  persecutions,  wars,  and 
mischiefs,  which  of  late  ages  have  afflicted  the  earth,  are  charged 
to  the  account  of  Christians.  It  is  thus  that  Christian  minis- 
ters under  the  name  otpriestSy  are  described  as  mercenary,  design- 
ing, and  hypocritical ;  and  the  lives  of  hectoring  profligates  praised 
in  comparison  of  them.*  In  short,  it  is  thus  that  Christians  are 
accused  of  fanaticism,  atfectation,  ingratitude,  presumption,  and 
almost  every  thing  else  that  is  mean  and  base ;  and  men  are  per- 
suaded to  become  deists,  with  an  assurance  that,  by  so  doing,  they 
win  **  live  more  consistently,  and  morally,  than  by  any  other  sys- 

tem.t 

But  let  us  examine  whether  these  representations  accord  with 
fact.  Is  it  fact,  that  the  ancient  philosophers  of  Greece  and 
Rome  wfere  virtuous  characters  ?  It  is  true,  that  like  the  Deists^ 
they  talked  and  wrote  much  about  tirtue ;  aa^  ifthe  latter  may  b^ 
believed,  they  were  very  virtuous.  '*  l*hey  opposed  each  other/^ 
says  Voltaire,  **  in  their  dogmas  ;  but  in  morality  they  were  all 
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agreed.*'  After  loading  each  of  them  with  encomiums,  he  soms  up 
by  affirming,  *^  There  has  been  no  philosopher  in  all  antiquity  who 
has  not  been  desirous  of  making  men  better."*  This  is  a  very 
fayorable  report ;  and,  if  well  founded,  the  writer  of  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  must  not  only  have  dealt 
largely  in  calumny,  but  have  possessed  the  most  consummate 
effrontery,  to  address  such  an  epistle  to  the  citizens  of  Rome,  who 
from  their  own  knowledge  must  have  been  able  to  contradict  him. 
There  are  other  reports,  however,  of  a  very  different  complexion. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  design  to  enter  minutely  into  this  subject ; 
nor  is  it  necessary.    Many  able  writers  have  proved,  from  the 
most  authentic  sources  of  information,  that  the  apcount  given  of 
the  heathens  by  the  Apostle  is  not  exaggerated.     An  extract  or 
two  from  their  writings  will  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose. 

*^  Epictetus  bids  you  temportzcy  and  worship  the  gods  after  the 
fashion  of  your  couniryA  Pythagoras  forbids  you  iopray  to  God^ 
because  you  know  not  what  is  convenient.l  Plutarch  commends 
Cato  Uticencis,  for  killing  himself  amidst  philosophic  thoughts, 
with  resolution  and  deUberation,  after  reading  Plato  on  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.§  Cicero  pleads  for  self-murder.  Herein  he 
was  seconded  by  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  others  who  practised  it. 
Many  of  their  learned  men  applauded  their  opinion  and  practice. 
Seneca  thus  plesids  for  it :  '  If  thy  mind  be  melancholy  and  in  mis- 
ery, thou  mayest  put  a  period  to  this  wretched  condition :  wherever 
thou  lookest,  there  is  an  end  to  it.  See  that  precipice ;  there  thou 
mayest  have  liberty.  Seest  thou  that  sea,  that  river,  that  well  ? 
Liberty  is  at  the  bottom  of  it :  that  little  tree  ?  freedom  hangs 
upon  it :  thy  own  neck,  thy  own  throat  may  be  a  refuge  to  thee 
from  such  servitude ;  yea,  every  vein  of  thy  body.'H 

We  may  find  in  the  heathen  philosophers,  customary  swearing 
cx>mmended,  if  not  by  their  precepts,  yet  by  the  examples  of  their 
best  moralists,  Plato,  Socrates,  Seneca,  and  Julian  the  emperor  ; 
in  whose  works  numerous  oaths,  by  Jupiter,  Hercules,  the  Sun, 

*  Ignorant  Philosopher,  p.  60,     t  Bnchiridon,  Cap.  38.  p.  m.  56. 
t  Diog.  Laertiiu.  f  Plnttrch's  Life  of  Cato,  near  the  end. 

g  De  ira,  Lib.  3.  Cap.  15.  p.  m.  319. 
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Serapis,  and  the  like,  do  occur.  In  the  same  manner  we  see  the 
QDoatttral  love  of  boys  recommended.*  Aristippns  maintained 
that  it  woi  lawful  for  a  wise  man  to  itealf  commit  ainikenf^  and 
9acrilegey  when  opportunity  offered;  for  that  none  ofthtit  actiom 
were  naturally  evU^  setting  aside  the  vulgar  ophtion  which  wae  tn- 
troduced  into  the  world  by  My  and  ilUteraie  people — thai  a  wise 
man  might  puhticly^  without  ehame  or  scandal,  keep  company  with 
common  harlots^  if  hie  indinationa  led  him  to  it.  *  May  not  a  beau- 
tiful woman  be  made  use  of,'  he  ai^ks,  '  because  she  is  fair  ;  or  a 
youth  because  he  is  lovely  ?     Certainly  they  may  J*  "t 

If,  as  Voltaire  asserts,  it  was  the  desire  of  these  philosophers 
to  make  men  better,  assuredly  they  employed  very  eztraordinaiy 
means  to  accomplish  their  desire. 

What  are  the  lives  recorded  by  Plutarch?  Many  of  thenii  no 
doubt,  entertained  a  high  sense  of  honour,  and  possessed  a  large 
portion  of  patriotism.  But  were  either  of  these  morality  ?  If  by 
this  term  b^  meant  such  dispositions  of  the  mind  as  are  right,  fit, 
and  amiable,  it  was  not.  Their  sense  of  honour  was  not  of  that 
kind  which  made  them  scorn  to  do  evil ;  but  like  the  false  honour 
of  modem  duellists,  consisted  merely  in  a  dread  of  disgrace.  It 
induced  many  of  them  to  carry  about  them  the  fatal  means  of  self- 
destruction  :  and  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  adversary; 
to  make  use  of  them.  And  as  to  their  patriotism,  generally  speak- 
ing, it  operated  not  merely  in  the  preservation  of  their  country, 
but  in  endeavours  to  extend  and  aggrandize  it  at  the  expense  of 
other  nations.  It  was  a  patriotism  inconsistent  with  justice  and 
good  will  to  men.  Add  to  this,  that  fornication,  adultery,  and  un- 
natural crimes,  were  common  among  them. 

As  to  the  moral  state  of  society  among  heathens,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  we  may  have  occasion  to  consider  this  a  little  more 
particularly  hereafter.  At  present  I  would  inquire.  Is  it  fact  that 
the  persecutions,  intrigues,  wars,  and  mischiefs  of  late  ages,  are 
to  be  charged  to  the  account  of  Christianity  ? 

*  Juvenal  Satyr,  II.  ver.  10. 

t  DIog.  Laertius,  Vol.  L  p.  m  165,  166.  See  in  Millar's  History  of  the 
Popagation  ef  Christianity,  Vol.  I.  p.  63 — 65. 
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With  i^ard  to  peneaUion^  nothing  is  more  common  with  our 
adversaries  th^n  to  lay  it  wholly  at  our  door.  They  are  contina- 
ally  alleging  that  the  heathens  all  agreed  to  tolerate  each  other  tiy 
ChristiaAity  arose.  Thus  writes  Shaftesbury,*  Hume,t  Voltaire,]: 
Gibhon,§  and  Paine^ll  That  the  heathen  tolerated  each  other  be* 
fore  the  iatrodtijction  of  Christianity,  is  allowed ;  and  they  did  the 
same  after  it.  It  was  not  against  each  other  that  their  enmity  was 
directed.  In'  the  diversity  of  their  idols,  and  modes  of  worship, 
there  were  indeed  different  admimatroHmu^  bui  it  was  the  same 
lord ;  whereas  in.  the  religion  (^  Jesus  Ghnst,  there  was  nothing 
that  could  aaiKociate  with  heathenism,  but  every  thing  that  threat- 
fined  its  utter  subversion. 

It  is  allowed  also  that  individual  persecution,  except  in  a  few 
instances)  commenced  with  Christianity :  but  who  began  the  prac- 
tice ?  Was  it  Jesus  that  persecuted  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate  ;  or 
they  him  t  Did  Peter  and  James  and  Jt>hn  and  Paul  set  up  for  in* 
quisitorS)  and  persecute  the  Jews  and  Romans  ;  or  the  Jews  and 
Romans  them?  Did  the  primitive  Christians  discover  any  disposi- 
tion to  persecute  ?  By  whom  was  Europe  deluged  with  blood  in 
ten  successive  persecutions  during  the  first  three  centuries  ;  Were 
Christians  the  authors  of  this  ?  When  the  church  had  so  far  degen- 
entted  as  to  imbibe  many  of  the  principles  and  superstitions  of  the 
heathen^  then  indeed  it  began  to  imitate  their  persecuting  spirit ; 
but  not  before.  When  Christ's  kingdom  was  transformed  into  a  king- 
dom of  this  world,  the  weapons  of  its  warfare  might  be  expected  to 
become  carnal,  and  to  be  no  longer,  as  formerly  fnigkty  through  God, 

The  religious  persecutions  among  Christians  have  been  com- 
pared to, the  massacres  attending  the  French  Revolution  in  the 
time  of  Robespierre.  The  horrid  barbarities  of  the  latter,  it  has 
been  said  by  way  of  apology,  '*  have  not  even  been  equal  to  those 
of  the  former."  If  Deists  may  be  allowed  to  confound  Christian- 
ity and  Popery,  1  shall  not  dispute  the  justness  of  the  comparison. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  resemblance  between  the  papal  and  the 
Infidel  spirit ;  or  rather  they  are  one.     Both  are  the  spirit  of  this 

*  Characteristics,  VoL  I.  p.  18.  t  Essay  on  Parties. 

t  Ignorant  Philosopher,  p.  83       i  History  of  Dec.  Chap.  Ih  p.  20. 

n  Age  of  Reaion,  Pari  If.  Prtfaee. 
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world,  which  is  averse  from  trae  religion.  The  difference  be- 
tween them  is  bat  as  that  between  the  wolf  and  the  tiger. '^  But 
those  who  reason  thus,  should  prove  that  the  reformers  in  religion 
have  been  guilty  of  excesses  equal  to  those  of  the  deistical  re- 
formers in  poUtics.  Were  there  any  such  assassinations  among 
the  Protestants  towards  one  another,  or  towards  the  Papists,  as 
have  been  wantonly  committed  by  Infidels  ?  It  is  true,  there  were 
examples  of  persecution  among  Protestants,  and  such  as  will  ever 
remain  a  diahonour  to  the  parties  concerned ;  but  those  which  af- 
fected the  lives  of  men  were  few  in  number  compared  with  the 
other,  and  those  few,  censurable  as  they  are,  were  not  performed 
by  assassinations. 

Mr.  Paine  affirms  that,  **  all  sects  of  Christians,  except  the  Qjua- 
kers,  have  persecuted  in  their  turn."  That  much  of  this 
spirit  has  prevailed  is  too  true  :  but  this  assertion  is  unfounded. 
I  could  name  more  denominations  than  one,  whose  hands,  I  be- 
lieve, were  never  stained  with  blood,  and  whose  avowed  princi- 
ples have  always  been  in  favour  of  Universal  liberty  of  con- 
science. 

But  let  us  inquire  into  the  principles  and  spirit  of  our  adversa- 
ries on  this  subject.  It  is  true  that  almost  all  their  writers  have 
defended  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  levelled  their  censures  against 
persecution.  But  where  is  the  man  that  is  not  an  enemy  to  this 
practice,  when  it  is  directed  against  himself?  have  they  discov- 
ered a  proper  regard  to  the  rights  of  conscience  among  Christians  ? 
This  is  the  question.  There  may  be  individuals  among  them  who 
have ;  but  the  generality  of  their  writers  discover  a  shameful 
partiality  in  favour  of  their  own  side,  and  a  contemptuous  disre- 
gard of  all  who  have  suffered  for  the  name  of  Christ.  While 
they  exhibit  persecution  in  its  deservedly  infamous  colours,  they 
as  constantly  hold  up  the  persecuted,  if  found  among  ChriiiianSf 
in  a  disadvantageous  point  of  view.     Mr.  Hume  allows,  that  "  the 

*  The  resemblance  between  Popery  and  Infidcility  ii  pointed  out  with  great 
beaiity  and  energy  in  a  piece  which  has  ap  peared  in  some  of  the  periodical 
pobUcations,  entitled,  The  pn^ess  of  the  modems,  in  knowledge,  refine- 
ment, and  yirtne.  See  Theological  Magazine,  Vol.  I.  No.  V.  p.  344.  Evan- 
Selical  Magazioe,  VoL  IV.  p.  405. 
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persecution  of  ChristiROs  in  the  early  ages  were  crael ;''  but  lays 
the  blame  chiefly  on  themselves  :*  and  all  through  his  hutory  of 
England  he  palliates  tbe  conduct  of  the  persecutors,  and  repre- 
sents the  persecuted  in  an  unfavourable  light.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Gibbon,  in  his  History  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire) 
of  Shaftesbury  in  his  Characteristics;'  and  indeed  of  the  general- 
ity of  deistical  writers.  Voltaire,  boasting  of  the  wisdom  and 
moderation  of  the  ancient  Romans,  says,'  **  They  never  persecu- 
ted a  single  philosopher  for  his  opinions,  from  the  time  of  Romu- 
lus, till  the  Popes  got  possession  of  their  powers  ^t  But  did 
they  not  persecute  Christians  ?  The  millions  of  lives  that  fell  a 
sacrifice  in  the  first  three  centuries  after  tbe  Christian  era,  are 
considered  as  nothing  by  Voltaire.  The  benevolence  of  this 
apostle  of  deism  feels  not  for  men  if  they  happen  to  be  believers 
in  Christ.  If  an  Aristotle^  a  Pythagoras,  or  a  Galileo  suffer  for 
their  opinions,  they  are  ^' martyrs  :"  but  if  a  million  of  French 
Protestants,  ^'  from  a  desire  to  bring  back  things  to  the  primitive 
institutes  of  the  church/'  endure  the  most  cruel  treatment,  or 
quit  their  country  to  escape  it,  they,  according  to  this  writer,  are 
<^  weak  and  obstinate  men."  Say,  reader,  are  these  men  friends 
to  religous  liberty  ?  To  what  does  all  their  declamations  against 
persecution  amount  but  this — that  such  of  tbem  who  reside  in 
Christianized-  countries  wish  to  enjoy  their  opinions  without  being 
exposed  to  it. 

Till  of  late  Deists  have  been  in  the  minority  in  all  the  nations 
of  Europe,  and  have  therefore  fe\t  the  necessity  of  a  free  enjoy-* 
ment  of  opinion.  It  is  not  what  they  have  pleaded  under  those 
circumstances,  but  their  conduct  when  in  power,  that  must  prove 
them  friends  to  religious  liberty.  Few  men  are  known  to  be 
what  they  are  till  they  are  tried.  They  and  Protestant  Dissen- 
ters, have,  in  some  respects  been  in  a  similar  situation.  Of  late, 
each,  in  a  different  country,  have  become  the  majority,  and  the 
civil  power  has  been  intrusted  in  their  hands.  The  descendants 
of  the  Puritans,  in  the  western  world,  by  dispensing  the  blessings 
of  liberty  even  to  Episcopalians,  by  whose  persecutions  their 

*  Essay  ma,  Parties  in  general.         t  Ignorant  Philosopher,  pp.  8^  83. 
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ancestors  were  driven  from  their  natiTe  shores,  have  shown  them- 
selves  worthy  of  the  trust.  But  have  the  Deists  acted  thus  in 
France  and  other  countries  which  have  fallen  into  their  hands  ? 
It  is  troe,  we  believe  them  to  have  been  the  instruments  in  the 
hand  of  God,  of  destroying  the  papal  Antichrist ;  and  in  this  view 
we  rejoice  :  howbeit  they  meant  not  so.  If  we  judge  of  their 
proceedings  towards  the  Catholics  in  the  ordinary,  way  of  judging 
of  hmnan  actions,  which  undoubtedly  we  ought,  1  fear  it  will 
be  found  not  only  persecuting^  but  perfidious  and  bloody  in  the 
extreme. 

I  am  not  without  hope  that  liberty  of  conscience  will  be  pre- 
served in  France  ;  and  if  it  should,  it  will  be  seen  whether  the 
subversion  of  the  national  establishment  will  prove,  what  the  ad- 
visers of  that  measure!  without  doubt  expected,  and  what  others 
who  abhorred  it  apprehended — the  extinction  of  Christianity.  It 
may  prove  the  reverse,  and  issue  in  things  which  will  more  than 
balance  all  the  ills  attending  the  Revolution.  These  hopes,  how- 
ever, are  not  founded  on  an  idea  of  the  just  or  tolerant  spirit  of 
infidelity  ;  but,  sd  far  as  human  motives  are  concerned,  on  that 
regard  to  ammtency  which  is  known  to  influence  all  mankind. 
If  the  leading  men  in  France,  after  having  so  liberally  declaimed 
against  persecution,  should  ever  enact  laws  in  favour  of  it,  or  in 
violation  of  the  laws  encourage  it,  they  must  appear  in  a  most  dis- 
graceful light  in  the  opinion  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 

Not  only  persecution,  but  unjust  war$,  intrigue$y  and  other  mis- 
chief, are  placed  to  the  acccount  of  Christianity.  That  such 
things  have  existed,  and  that  men  who  are  called  Christians  have 
been  deeply  concerned  in  them,  is  true.  Wicked  men  will  act 
wickedly,  by  whatever  name  they  are  called.  Whether  these 
things  be  fairly  attributable  to  the  Christian  religion,  may  be  de- 
termined by  a  few  plam  inquiries. 

First :  Did  these  evils  commence  with  Christianity,  or  have  they 
increased  under  its  influence  ?  Has  not  the  world,  in  every  age 
with  which  history  acquaints  us,  been  a  scene  of  corruption,  intrigue 
tumult,  and  laughter?  All  that  can  plausibly  be  objected  to 
Christianity  is,  that  these  things  have  continued  in  the  world  noU 
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'wUhttanding  its  inflaence  ;  and  that  they  have  been  practiced  in  as 
great  ad^ree  by  men  calling  themselyes  Christians  as  by  any 
other  persons. 

Secondly  :  Are  those  who  ordinarily  engage  in  these  practices 
real  Christians ;  and  do  oar  adversaries  themselves  account  them 
80  ?  They  can  distinguish,  when  they  please,  between  sincere  and 
merely  nominal  Christians.  They  need  not  be  told  that  great 
numbers,  in  every  nation,  are  of-that  religion  which  happens  to 
prevail  at  the  time ;  or  rather,  that  they  are  ef  no  religion. 

Thirdly :  Have  not  the  courts  of  princes,  notwithstanding 
Christianity  may  have  been  the  professed  religion  ef  the  land, 
been  generally  attended  by  a  far  greater  proportion  of  Deists  than 
of  serious  Christians;  and  have  not  public  measures  been  directed 
by  the  counsels  of  the  former  much  more  than  by  those  of  the  lat- 
ter? It  is  well  known  that  great  numbers  among  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  every  nation  consider  religion  as  suited  only  to.  vulgar 
minds ;  and  therefore  either  wholly  absent  themselves  from  wor- 
ship, or  attend  but  seldom,  and  then  only  to  save  appearances 
towards  a  national  establishment,  by  which  provision  is  made  for 
the  younger  branches  of  their  families.  In  other  words,  they  are 
unbelievers.  This  is  the  description  of  men  by  whom  public  affairs 
are  commonly  managed;  aiid  to  whom  the  good  or  the  evil  pertain- 
ing to  them,  so  far  as  human  agency  is  concerned^  is  to  be  attribu- 
ted. 

Finally :  Great .  as  have  been  the  evils  abounding  in  nations 
professing  Christianity,  (and  great  they  have  been,  and  ought 
greatly  to  be  deplored,)  can  unbelievers  pretend  to  have  given  us 
any  hope,  at  present,  of  the  state  of  things  being  meliorated  ?  It  is 
true,  they  have  talked  and  written  much  in  this  way ;  and  many 
well-wishers  to  the  human  race  have  been  disposed  to  give  them 
credit.  But  it  is  not  words  that  will  prove  any  thing.  Have  they 
done  any  thing-  that  justifies  a  hope  of  reformation  ?  No,  they 
themselves,  must  first  be  reformed  ;  or  rather  to  use  an  appropriate 
teim  of  their  own,  regenerated^  Far  be  it  from  me,  that,  in  such  a 
cause  as  this,  I  should  write  under  the  influence  of  national  preju- 
dice, or  side  with  the  enemies  of  civil  and  religious  freedom :  but  I 
must  say,  there  never  was  a  representation  more  necessary  than 


\ 
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that  which  was  given  in  an  Addreas  from  the  Elxecative-Directorj 
of  France  to  the  Five  Hundred|  about  the  beginning  of  tbe  year 
17^*  In  tbis  address,  thej  ''  request  the  most  earnest  attention  of 
tbe  Council  towards  adopting  some  measure  for  the  regeneratum  of 
tbe  public  morals."  This  is  the  regeneration  wanted,  and  which, 
having  rejected  Christianity,  they  may  be  ever  seeking,  but  will 
never  be  able  to  obtain.  They  may  continue  to  revolutionize 
as  ioi^  as  a  party  shall  be  found  that  wishes  for  an  increase  of 
power,  and  perceives  an  opportunity  of  gaining  it ;  and  every  par- 
ty in  its  turn  may  talk  of  **  saving  liberty :"  but  never  will  they  be 
frt€  indeed  until  they  are  emancipated  in  some  good  degree  from 
the  dominion  of  vice ;  and  never  will  this  be  effected  but  by  a 
knowledge  of  evangelical  truth. 

Tbe  friends  of  legitimate  liberty  have  deeply  to  regret,  that  under 
that  revered  name  has  been  perpetrated  almost  every  species  of 
atrocity  ;  and  that  not  only  towards  individuals,  but  nations,  and 
nations  the  most  peaceable  and  inoffensive,  whose  only  crime  was. 
that  of  being  unable  to  resist.  Liberty  has  suffered  more  from  the 
hands  of  Infidels,  amidst  all  their  successes  and  declamations,  than 
from  its  professed  enemies;  and  still  it  bleeds  beneath  their 
wounds.  Without  entering  into  political  disputes,  I  may  safely 
affirm  that  if  ever  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed  with  equal 
liberty,  it  will  be  by  the  prevalence,  not  of  tbe  pretended  illumin- 
ations of  infidel  philosophy,  but  of  that  doctrine  which  teaches  us 
to  do  unto  otiurs  ae  we  would  that  (rtkers  thould  do  imlo  tit. 

Finally:  Mr.  Paine  affirms,  that  men,  by  becoming  Deists,  woukl 
<'  live  more  consistently  and  morally  than  by  any  other  system." 
As  to  living  more  consistently,  i\  is  pessible  there  may  be  some 
truth  in  it :  for  the  best  Christians,  it  must  be  allowed,  hsre  many 
imperfections,  which  are  but  so  many  inconsistencies ;  whereas, 
by  complying  with  this  advice,  they  would  be  uniformly  wicked. 
And  as  to  their  living  more  morally y  if  Mr.  Paine  could  coin  a  new 
system  of  morals,  from  which  the  love  of  Crod  should  be  excluded, 
and  intemperance,  incontinency,  pride,  profane  swearing,  cursings 
lying,  and  hypocrisy,  exalted,  to  the  rank  of  virtues,  he  might  very 
probably  make  good  his  assertion. 
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Mr.  Paiee  professes  to  ''  detest  the  Bible  on  account  of  its  ob- 
scene storieSi  voluptuoas  debauchries,  cruel  executions,  and  un* 
relenting  vindictiveness."*  That  the  Bible  relates  such  thii^, 
is  true;  and  every  impartial  history  of  mankind  must  do  the  same. 

The  question  is,  whether  they  be  so  related  as  to  leave  a  favour- 
able impression  of  them  upon  the  mind  of  a  serious  reader.  If  so 
and  if  the  Bible  be  that  immoral  book  which  Mr.  Paine  represents 
it  to  be,  how  is  it  that  the  reading  of  it  should  have  reclaimed  mil- 
lions from  immorality  ?  Whether  he  will  acknowledge  this,  or  not, 
it  is  a  fact  too  notorious  to  be  denied  by  impartial  observers.  Ev- 
ery man  residing  in  a  Christian  country  will  acknowledge,  unless 
he  have  an  end  to  answer  in  saying  otherwise,  that  those  people  who 
read  the  Bible,  believe  its  doctrines  and  endeavour  to  form  their 
lives  by  its  precepts,  are  the  most  sober,  upright,  and  useful  mem- 
bers of  the  community  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  those  who 
discredit  the  Bible,  and  renounce  it  as  the  rule  of  their  lives,  are 
generally  speaking,  addicted  to  the  grossest  vices  ;  such  as  profane 
swearing,  lying,  drunkenness,  and  lewdness.  It  is  very  singular, 
I  repeat  it,  that  men,  by  regarding  an  immoral  book,  should  learn 
to  practice  morality  ;  and  that  others^  by  disregarding  it,  should 
learn  the  contrary. 

How  is  it  that,  in  countries  where  Christianity  has  iq^de  pro- 
gressy  men  have  almost  univeri^ally  agreed  in  reckoning  a  true 
Christian,  and  an  amiable,  open,  modest,  chaste,  conscientious, 
and  benevolent  character,  as  the  same  thing  ?  How  is  it  also,  that 
to  say  of  a  man,  He  rejects  the  Bible,  is  nearly  the  same  thing,  in 
the  account  of  people  in  general,  as  to  say.  He  is  a  man  of  a  disso- 
lute life  ?  If  there  were  not  a  general  connexion  between  these 
things,  public  opinion  would  not  so  generally  associate  them.  Indi- 
viduals, and  even  parties,  may  be  governed  by  prejudice ;  but 
public  opinion  of  character  is  seldom  far  from  truth.  Besides, 
the  prejudices  of  merely  nominal  Christians,  so  far  as  my  observa- 
tion extends,  are  equally  strong,  if  not  stronger,  against  those 
Christians  who  are  distinguished  by  their  devout  and  serious 
regard  to  the  scriptures,  than  against  professed  Infidels.     How  is 

*  Age  of  Reason,  Part  I.  p.  12. 
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it  then  to  be  accoonted  for,  that,  although  they  will  call  them  fana- 
ticS|  enthosiasts,  and  other  onpleasant  names,  yet  it  is  Tery  rare 
that  they  reckon  them  immoral  ?  If,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
they  accQse  them  of  unworthy  motives,  and  insindate  that  in 
secret  they  are  as  wicked  as  others,  either  such  insinuations  are 
not  seriously  beliered,  or,  if  they  be,  the  party  is  considered  as 
insincere  in  his  profession.  No  man  thinks'  that  genuine  Chris- 
tianity consists  with  wicked  life,  open  or  secret.  But  the  ideas  of  infi- 
delity and  immorality  are  associated  in  the  public  mind  ;  and  the 
association  is  clear  and  strong ;  so  much  so,  as  to  become  a  ground 
of  action.  Whom  do  men  orflinarily  choose  for  umpires,  trustees, 
guardians,  and  the  like  ?  Doubtless  they  endeavour  to  select  per- 
sons of  intelligence :  but  if  to  this  be  added  Christian  principle,  is 
it  not  of  weight  in  these  cases  ;  It  is  seldom  known,  I  believe, 
but  that  a  serious  and  intelligent  Christian,  whose  situation  in  the 
world  renders  him  conversant  with  his  concerns,  will  have  his 
hands  full  of  employment.  Ask  bunkers,  merchants,  tradesmen, 
and  others,  who  are  frequently  looking  out  for  persons  of  probity 
to  occupy  situations  of  trust,  in  whose  hands  they  would  choose  to 
confide  their  property  ?  They  might  object,  and  with  good  reason, 
to  persons  whose  religion  rendered  them  pert,  conceited,  and  idle ; 
but  would  th4y  not  prefer  one  who  really  makes  the  Bible  the  rule 
of  his  life,  to  one  who  professedly  rejects  it  ?  The  common  prac- 
tice in  these  cases  afibrds  a  sufficient  answer. 

How  is  it  that  the  principles  and  reasonings  of  Infidels,  though 
frequently  accompanied  with  great  natural  and  acquired  abilities, 
are  seldom  known  to  make  any  impression  on  sober  people  ?  Is  it 
not  because  the  men  and  their  communications  are  known  ?*    How 

**  It  19  said  of  a  gentleman  lately  deceased,  who  was  eminent  jn  the  lite- 
rary woiid,  that  in  early  life  be  drank  deeply  into  the  free-thinking  scheme. 
He  and  one  of  his  companions,  of  the  same  turn  of  mind,  often  carried  en  their 
conversations  in  the  hearing  of  a  religious  but  illiterate  countryman.  This 
gentleman,  afterwards  becoming  a  serious  Christian,  was  concerned  for  the 
countryman,  lest  his  faith  in  the  Christian  religion  should  hare  been  shaken. 
One  day  he  took  the  liberty  to  ask  him,  Whether  what  had  so  frequently 
been  advanced  in  his  hearing  had  not  produced  this  effect  upon  him?  **  By 
10  means,"  answered  the  countrymaBt  **it  never  made  the  least  impression 
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18  it  that  80  nmch  18  made  of  the  falls  of  Noah,  Lot,  David^  Jooah, 
Peter,  and  others  ?  The  same  things  in  heathen  philosophers,  or 
modem  unbelievers^  would  be  passed  over  without  notice.  All 
the  declamations  of  our  adversaries  on  these  subjects  plainly  prove 
that  such  instances  with  us  are  more  nngtUar  than  with  them. 
With  us  they  are  occasional,  and  afford  matter  for  deep  repen- 
tance ;  with  them  they  are  habitual,  and  furnish  employment  in 
the  work  of  palliation.  The  spots  on  the  garments  of  a  child 
attract  attention ;  but  the  61thy  condition  of  the  apimal  that  wal- 
lows in  the  mire  is  disregarded,  as  being  a  thing  of  course. 

The  morality,  such  as  it  is,  wliich  is  found  among  Deists, 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  little  exterior  decorum.  The 
criminality  oi^ntetUion  is .  expressly  disowned.*  The  great  body 
of  these  writers  pretend  to  no  higher  motives  than  a  regard  to  their 
safety,  interest  or  reputation.  Actions  proceeding  from  these 
principles  must  not  only  be  destitute  of  virtue,  but  wretchedly 
defective  as  to  their  influence  on  the  well-being  of  society.  If  the 
heart  be  towards  God,  a  sober,  righteous,  and  godly  life,  becomes 
a  matter  of  choice  ;  but  that  which  is  performed,  not  for  its  own 
sajce,  but  from  fear,  interest,  or  ambition,  will  extend  no  farther 
than  the  eye  of  man  can  follow  it.  In  domestic  life  it  will  be  but 
little  regarded,  and  in  retirement  not  at  all.  Sucb,  in  fact,  is  the 
character  of  Infidels.  '^  Will  you  dare  to  assert/'  says  Linguet,  a 
French  writer,  in  an  address  to  Voltaire,  **  that  it  is  in  philosophic 
families  we  are  to  look  for  models  of  filial  respect,  conjugal  love, 
sincerity  in  friendship,  or  fidelity  among  domestics  ?  Were  you 
disposed  to  do  so,  would  not  your  own  conscience,  your  own  expe- 
rience, suppress  the  falsehood,  even  before  your  lips  could  utter 
it?t 

npoD  me."  **No  impression  upon  yoa!*'  said  the  gentleman,  *<  why,  you 
most  know  that  we  bad  read  and  thought  on  these  things  much  more  than 
you  had  any  opportunity  of  doing."  "O  yes,"  said  the  other,  *'but  I  knew 
also  your  manner  of  living :  I  knew  that  to  maintain  such  a  course  of  conduct, 
you  found  it  neeatary  to  renounce  Christianity." 

*  Volney's  Law  of  Nature,  p.  18. 

t  Linguet  was  an  admirer  of  Voltaire ;  but  disapproved  of  his  opposition  to. 
Christiaoity.    See  his  Rtoiew  of  that  author's  Works,  p.  264. 
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'<  Wherever  society  is  established,  there  it  is  necessary  to  have 
religioD  :  for  religion,  which  watches  over  the  crimes  that  are  se- 
cret, is,  in  fact)  the  only  law  which  a  man  carries  about  with  him ; 
the  only  one  which  places  the  punishment  at  the  side  of  the  guilt ; 
and  which  operates  as  forcibly  in  solitude  and  darkness  as  in  the 
broad  and  open  face  of  day."  Would  the  reader  have  thought  it  ? 
These  are  the  words  of  Voltaire  !* 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  deistical  writers  to  level  their 
artillery  against  the  ChtiHian  ministry.    Under  the  appellation  of 
priests,  they  seem  to  think  themselves  at  liberty  to  load  them  with 
every  species  of  abuse.     That  there  are  great  numbers  of  worldly 
men  who  have  engaged  in  the  Christian  ministry,,  as  other  worldly 
men  engage  in  other  employment,  for  the  sake  of  profit,  is  true  ; 
and  where  this  is  the  case,  it  may  be  expected  that  hunting,  ga- 
ming, and  such  kind  of  amusements,  will  be  their  favourite  pur* 
suits,  while  religious  exercises  will  be  performed  as  a  piece  of 
necessary  drudgery.     Where  this  is  the  case,  ^*  their  deitotion 
must  be  feigned,  and  their  seriousness  mere  hypocrisy  and  gri- 
mace."   But,  fhat  this  should  be  represented  as  a  general  case, 
and  that  the  ministry  itself  should  be  reproached  on  account  of 
the  hypocrisy  of  worldly  men,  who  intrude  themselves  into  it,  can 
only  be  owing  to  malignity.    Let  the  fullest  subtraction  be  made 
of  characters  of  the  above  description,  and  I*  appeal  to  impartial 
observation  whether  tiiere  will  not  still  remain  in  only  this  partic- 
ular order  of  Christians^  and  at  almost  any  period,  a  greater  num- 
ber of  serious,  upright,  disinterested,  and  benevolent  persons,  than 
could  be  found  among  the  whole  body  of  Deists  in  a  succession  of 
centuries. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  Mr.  Hume,  in  attempting  to  plunge 
Christian  ministers  into  the  mire  of  reproach,  is  obliged  to  descend 
himself,  and  to  drag  all  mankind  with  him,  into  the  same  situation. 
He  represents  ministers  as  *^  drawn  from  the  common  mass  of 
mankind  >  as  people  are  to  other  employments,  by  the  jriews  of 
profit ;"  and  suggests  that  *'  therefore  they  are  obliged,  on  many 
occasions,  to  feign  more  devotion  than  they  possess,"  which  is 

•  In  Sullivan's  Survey  of  Natore. 
Vol.111.  9 
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tntmdfy  to  hypocrisy.*  The  leading  motives  of  all  public  officers, 
itseens  is  to  aggnmdize  themselves.  If  Mr.  Hume  had  accepted 
of  a  station  under  government,  we  can' be  at  no  loss,  therefore,  in 
judging  what  would  have  been  his  predominant  principle.  How 
weak,  as  well  as  wicked,  most  that  man  have  been,  who,  in  order  to 
wound  the  reputation  of  one  description  of  men,  could  point  his 
arrows  against  the  integrity  of  all !  But  the  world  must  forgive 
him.  He  had  no  ill  design  against  them,  any  more  than  against 
himself.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  these  Philistines, 
that  he  has  aimed  to  demolish  the  temple  of  human  virtue. 

Nor  is  his  antipathy,  or  that  of  his  brethren,  at  all  to  be  wonder- 
ed at.  These  are  the  men  who,  in  every  age,  have  exposed  the 
sophistry  of  Deists,  and  vindicated'Christianity  from  their  mali- 
cious aspersions.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  they 
will  always  be  considered  as  their  natural  enemies.  It  is  no  more 
a  matter  of  surprise  that  they  shc^iild  be  the  objects  of  their  in- 
vective, than  that  the  weapons  of  nightly  depredators  should  be 
pointed  against  the  watchmen,  whose  business  it  is  to  detect  them 
and  expose  their  nefarious  practices. 

After  all  Mr.  Hume  pretends  to  respect  ^'  clergymen,  who  are 
set  apart  by  the  laws  to  the  care  of  sacred  matters  ;"  and  wishes  to 
be  understood  as  directing  his  censures  only  against  priests,  or 
those  who  pretend  to  power  and  dominion,  and  to  a  superior  sanc- 
tity of  character,  distinct  from  virtue  and  good  morals.!  It  should 
seem  then,  that  they  are  dissenting  ministers  only  that  incur  Mr. 
Hume's  displeasure  :  hut  if,  as  he  represents  them,  they  be 
"  drawn  to  their  employment  by  the  views  of  profit,"  they  cer- 
tainly cannot  possess  the  common  understanding  of  men,  since 
they  could  scarcely  pursue  an  occupation  less  likely  to  accomplish 
their  design.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Hume  did  not  mean  to  censure 
dissenting  ministers  only  ;  nor  did  he  feel  any  respect  for  clergy- 
men set  apart  by  the  laws.  Those  whom  he  meant  to  spare  were 
such  clergyniien  as  were  men  after  his  own  heart;  and  the  objects 

*  Essay  on  National  Charaden,  Note. 
t  Essays  Moral  and  PoUtioal,  Essay  XIL  pp.  K)7, 108,  Note. 
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of  his  dislike  vere  truly  eFsagelical  ministers,  whether  charehmett 
or  dissenters,  who  were  not  satisfied  with  kia  kind  of  moralitj,  but 
were  men  of  holy  lives,  and  conseqaeotly  were  respected  by  the 
people.  These  are  the  men  agHinst  whom  the  enmity  of  Deists 
has  erer  been  directed.  As  to  other  priests,  they  hare  no  other 
dtfierence  with  them  than  that  of  riiralship,  wishing  to  possess  their 
wealth  and  inflaence,  which  the  others  are  not  always  the  most 
willing  to  relinquish.  In  professing,  however,  to  *^  respect"  soch 
clergy  men,  Mr.  Home  only  means  to  flatter  themi  and  draw  tfaem  on 
(0  a  little  nearer  alliance  with  his  views.  Respect  is  eicited  only 
ky  consistency  of  character  and  is  frequently  in  vol  ontary.  A  cleigy* 
man  of  loose  morals  may  be  preferred,  and  his  company  courted, 
but  tepected  he  cannot  be. 

As  to  those  ministers  against  whom  Mr.  Hume  levels  his  artil* 
lery,  and  against  whom  the  real  enmity  of  his  party  has  always 
been  directed,  there  is  not  a  body  of  men  in  the  world,  of  equal 
talents  and  industry,  who  receive  less,  if  so  little,  for  their  labours. 
If  those  who  have  so  liberally  accused  them  of  interested  motives 
gained  no  more  by  their  exertions  than  the  accused,  they  would 
not  be  so  wealthy  as  many  of  them  are. 

Compare  the  conduct  of  the  leadii^  men  among  Deists^  with  that 
of  the  body  of  serious  Christian  divines.  Amidst  their  declame- 
nations  against  priestly  hypocrisy,  are  they  honest  men  ?  Where 
is  their  ingenuousness  in  continually  confounding  Cbrislianitj  and 
Popery  ?  Have  these  workers  of  iniquity  no  knowledge  ?  *  No,' 
say  some,  *  they  do  not  understand  the  difference  between  geoii* 
ine  and  corrupted  Christianity.  They  have  never  had  opportu- 
nity of  viewing  the  religion  of  Jesus  in  its  native  dress.  It  .is  po- 
pish superstition  against,  which  their  efforts  are  directed*  If  they 
understood  Christianity  they  would  embrace  it..  Indeed  ?  And 
was  this  the  case  with  ShaAesbury ,  Bolingbroke,  Hume,  ok*  Gibbon? 
or  is  this  the  case  with  Paine  ?  No,  they  have  both  seen  and  ha- 
ted the  light ;  nor  will  they  come  to  it,  lest  their  deeds  should  be 
made  manifest. 

It  may  be  thought,  however,  that  some  excuse  may  be  made  for 
Infidels  residing  in  a  popish  country;  and  this  I  shall  not  dispute, 
as  it  respects  the  ignorant  populace,  who  may  be  carried  away  by 
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their  leaden;  bat  as  it  respects  the  leaders  themselves,  it  is  other- 
wise. The  National  Assembly  of  France,  when  they  wished  to 
counteract  the  priests,  and  to  reject  the  adoption  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  as  the  established  religion,  could  clearly  distinguish 
between  genuine  and  corrupted  Christianity.*  Deists  can  distin- 
guish between  Christianity  and  its  abuses,  when  an  end  is  to  be 
answered  by  it;  and  when  an  end  is  to  be  answered  by  it^  they 
can,  with  equal  fiicility,  confound  them. 

**  Herbert,  Hobbes>  Shaftesbury,  Woolston,  Tindal,  Chubb,  and 
Bolingbroke,  are  all  guilty  of  the  vile  hypocrisy  of  professing  to 
love  and  reverence  Christianity,  while  they  are  employed  in  no 
other  design  than  to  destroy  it.  Such  faithless  professions,  such 
gross  violations  of  truth,  in  Christians,  would  have  been  proclaim- 
ed to  the  universe  by  these  very  writers,'as  infamous  desertions 
of  principle  and  decency.  Is  it  less  infamous  in  themselves  ?  All 
hypocrisy  is  detestable;  but  I  know  of  none  so  detestable  as  that 
which  is  coolly  written,  with  full  premeditation,  by  a  man  of  tal- 
entSy.  assuming  the  character  of  a  moral  and  religious  instructor. 
Truth  is  a  virtue  perfectly  defined,  mathematically  clear,  and 
completely  understood  by  all  men  of  common  sense.  There  can 
be  no  baitings  between  uttering  truth  and  falsehood;  no  doubt,  no 
mbtakes,  as  between  piety  and  enthusiasm,  frugality  and  parsimo- 
ny, generosity  and  profusion.  Transgression,  therefore,  is  always 
a  known,  definite,  deliberate  villainy,  in  the  sudden  moment  of 
strong  temptation,  in  the  hour  of  unguarded  attack,  in  the  flutter 
and  trepidation  of  unexpected  alarm,  the  best  man  may,  perhaps, 
be  surprised  in  to  any  sin:  but  he  who  can.  coolly,  of  steady  de- 
sign, and  with  no  unusual  impulse,  utter  falsehood,  and  vend  hypo- 
crisy, is  not  far  from  finished  depravity." 

<<  The  morals  of  Rochester  and  Wharton  need  no  comment. 
Woolston  was  a  gross  blasphemer.  Blount  solicited  his  sister-in- 
law  to  marry  him,  and  being  refused,  shot  himself.  Tindal  was 
originally  a  Protestant,  then  turned  Papist,  then  Protestant  again, 
merely  to  suit  the  times;  and  was  at  the  same  time  infamous  for 
vice  in  general,  and  the  total  want  of  principle.     He  is  said  to 

*  Mirabeau*8  Speeches,  Vol.  II.  pp.  269—274. 
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haye  died  with  this  prayer  in  his  moath,  *  If  there  be  a  God,  I 
desire  that  he  may  hare  mercy  on  me.'  Hobbes  wrote  his 
Leviathan  to  serye  the  cause  of  Charles  I.  bat  finding  him  fail 
of  success,  he  turned  it  to  the  defence  of  Cromwell,  and  made  a 
merit  of  this  fact  to  the  usurper;  as  Hobbes  himself  unblashio|^y 
declared  to  Lord  Clarendon.  Morgan  had  no  regard  to  truth,  as 
is  evident  from  his  numerous  falsifications  of  scripture,  as  well  as 
from  the  vile  hypocrisy  of  professing  himself  a  Christian  in  those 
very  writings  in  which  he  labours  to  destroy  Christianity.  Voltaire, 
in  a  Letter  now  remaining,  requested  his  friend  D' Alembert  to  tell 
for  him  a  direct  and  palpable  lie,  by  denying  that  he  was  the  author 
of  the  Philosophical  Dictionary.  D'Alembert,  in  his  answer,  in- 
formed him  that  he  had  told  the  lie.  Voltaire  has,  indeed,  ex- 
pressed his  own  moral  character  perfectly  in  the  following  words: 
*  Monsieur  Abbe,  I  must  be  read,  no  matter  whether  1  am  believed 
or  not.'  He  also  solemnly  professed  to  believe  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion, although  at  the  same  time  he  doubted  the  existence  of  a  God. 
Hume  died  as  a  fool  dieth.  The  day  before  his  death  he  spent  in 
a  pitiful  and  affected  unconcern  about  this  tremendous  subject, 
playing  at  Whist,  reading  Lucian's  Dialogues,  and  making  silly 
attempts  at  wit,  concerning  bis  interview  with  Charon,  the  heathen 
ferry -man  of  Hades."* 

Collins,  though  he  had  no  belief  in  Christianity,  yet  qualified 
himself  for  civil  office  by  partaking  of  the  Lord's  supper.  Shaftes- 
bury did  the  same :  and  the  same  is  done  by  hundreds  of  Infidek 
to  this  day.  Yet  these  are  the  men  who  are  continually  declaim- 
ing against  the  hypocrisy  of  priests !  Godwin  is  not  only  a  lewd 
character,  by  his  own  confession;  but  the  unblushing  advocate  of 
lewdness.  And  as  to  Paine,  he  is  well  known  to  have  been  a  pro- 
fane swearer,  and  a  drunkard.  We  have  evidence  upon  oath  that 
'*  religion  was  his  favorite  topic  when  intoxicated;"!  and  from  the 
scurrility  of  the  performance,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  fre- 
quently in  this  situation  while  writing  his  Age  ofHfioaon* 

*  The  last  two  paragraphs  are  taken  from  Dr.  Dwight's  excellent  Discour- 
ses on  The  Nature  and  Danger  of  Infidel  Philosophy,  pp.  45—47. 

t  See  Trial  of  T.  Paine,  at  Guildhall,  for  a  Libel,  &c.  p.  43. 
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I  diall  conclude  this  catalogue  of  worthies  with  a  brief  ahstract 
of  the  Comfeuknu  of  J,  J,  Rousteau.  After  a  good  educatioo,  id 
the  Protestant  religion,  he  was  put  apprentice.  Finding  bis  situ- 
ation disagreeable  to  him,  he  felt  a  strong  propensity  to  vice;  in- 
clining him  to  covet,  dissemble,  lie,  and  at  length  to  steal;  a  pro- 
pensity of  which  he  was  never  able  afterwards 'to  divest  himpelf. 
**  I  have  been  a  rogue,''  says  he,  ^*  and  am  so  still  sometimes,  for 
trifles  which  I  had  rather  take  than  ask  for."* 

He  abjured  the  protestant  religion,  and  entered  the  hospital  of 
tl^  Catechumens  at  Turin  to  be  instructed  in  that  of  the  Catholics; 
*'  For  which  in  return,"  says  he,  ''  I  was  to  receive  subsistence. 
From  this  interested  conversion,"  he  adds,  *^  nothing  remained 
but  the  remembrance  of  my  having  been  both  a  dupe  and  an  apos- 
tate." t 

After  this,  he  resided  with  a  Madame  de  Warrens,  with  whom 
he  **  lived  in  the  greatest  possible  familiarity."  This  lady  often 
suggested,  that  there  would  be  no  justice  in  the  Supreme  Being, 
should  he  be  strictly  just  to  us ;  because,  not  having  bestowed 
what  was  necessary  to  make  us  essentially  good,  it  would  be  re- 
quiring more  than  he  had  given.  Sbe  was,  nevertheless,  a  very 
good  Catholic,  or  pretended  at  least  to  be  one,  and  certainly  de- 
sired to  be  such.  If  there  had  been  no  Christian  morality  estab- 
lished, Rosseau  supposes  she  would  have  lived  as  though  regulated 
by  its  principles.  All  her  morality,  however,  was  subordinate  to 
the  principles  of  M.  Tavel ;  (who  first  seduced  her  from  conjugal 
fidelity  by  urging,  in  effect,  that  exposure  was  the  only  crime,)  or 
rather,  she  saw  nothing  in  religion  that  contradicted  them.  Ros- 
seau was  far  enough  from  being  of  this  opinion ;  yet  he  confessed 
he  dared  not  combat  the  ai^uments  of  the  lady  :  nor  is  it  supposa- 
ble  he  could,  as  he  appears  to  have  been  acting  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples at  the  time.  ^^  Finding  in  Aer,"  he  adds,  ^'  all  those  ideas 
/  had  occasion  for  to  secure  me  from  the  fears  of  death,  and  its  fu- 
ture consequences,  I  drew  confidence  and  security  from  this 
source."  J 

*  Confeasioiu,  London  £d.  1796,  Vol.  I.  pp.  52,  55,  68. 

t  Vol.  I.  pp.  125,  126.  t  VoL  IL  pp.  88,  103— lOG 
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The  writingi  of  Port  Royal,  and  those  of  the  Oratory,  made  him 
half  a  JaDMAMt ;  and  ootwiChataDdiDg  all  his  confideoce,  their  harsh 
theory  sooietMBes  alarmed  him.  A  dread  of  hell,  which,  till  then, 
he  had  ne?er  much  apprehended,  by  little  and  little  disturbed  his 
security,  and  had  not  Madame  de  Warrens  tranqailised  his  soul, 
woold  at  length  have  been  too  much  for  him.  His  confessor  also, 
a  JesQit,  contributed  all  in  his  power  to  keep  up  his  hopes.* 

After  this,  he  became  familiar  with  another  female,  Theresa. 
He  began  by  declaring  to  her  that  he  would  never  either  abandon 
or  marry  her.  Finding  her  pregnant  with  her  first  child,  and 
hearing  it  observed  in  an  eating  house,  that  he  who  had  beiiJUUd 
the  Foundllf^  Hospitaly  ivat  always  the  mMt  applauded^  **  I  said  to 
myself,"  he  tells  us,  ^*  since  it  is  the  custom  of  the  country,  they 
who  live  here  may  adopt  it.  1  cheerfully  determined  upon  it 
without  the  least  scruple :  and  the  only  one  I  had  to  overcome 
was  that  of  Theresa ;  whom,  with  the  greatest  inu^nable  diffi- 
culty, I  persuaded  to  comply."  The  year  following  a  similar  in* 
convenience  was  remedied  by  the  same  expedient :  no  more  re* 
flection  on  his  part,  nor  approbation  on  that  of  the  mother.  ^*  She 
obliged  with  trembling.  My  fault,"  says  he,  **  was  great ;  but  it 
was  an  error."! 

He  resolved  on  settling  at  Geneva :  and,  on  going  thither  and 
being  mortified  at  his  exclusion  from  the  rights  of  a  citizen  by  the 
profession  of  a  religion  different  from  his  forefathers,  he  determin- 
ed openly  to  return  to  the  latter.  **  I  thought,"  says  he,  **the 
gospel  being  the  same  for  every  Christian ;  and  the  only  differ- 
ence in  religions  the  result  of  the  explanations  given  by  men  to 
that  which  they  did  not  understand,  it  was  the  exclusive  right  of 
the  sovereign  power  in  every  country  to  fix  .the  mode  of  worship, 
and  these  unintelligible  opinions  ;  and  that,  consequently,  it  was 
the  duty  of  a  citizen  to  admit  the  one,  and  conform  to  the  other,  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  law."  Accordingly,  at  Geneva  he 
renounced  Popery.| 

*  Vol  11.  p.  127.       t  Part  II.  Vol.  I.  pp.  123. 154, 155. 183. 187. 315. 

t  Part  II.  Vol.  I.  pp.  263. 264. 
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After  passing  twenty  years  with  Theresa,  he  made  her  his  wife. 

He  appears  to  have  intrigued  with  a  Madame  de  H .    OClus 

desires  after  that  lady  he  says,  **  Guilty  without  remorse,  I  soon 
became  so  without  measure."* 

Soch,  according  to  his  own  account,  was  the  life  of  uprightness 
and  honour  which  was  to  expiate  for  a  theft  which  he  had  commit- 
ted when  a  young  man,  and  laid  to  a  female  senrant,  by  which  she 
lost  her  place  and  character.!  Such  was  Rosseau,  the  man  whom 
the  rulers  of  the  French  nation  have  delighted  to  honour ;  and 
who,  for  writing  this  account,  had  vanity  and  presumption  to  ex- 
pect the  applause  of  his  Creator.  '^  Whenever  the  last  trumpet 
shall  sound/'  says  he,  *'  I  will  present  myself  before  the  sovereign 
Judge,  with  this  book  in  my  hand,  and  loudly  proclaim,  Thus 
have  I  acted ;  these  were  my  thoughts  ;  such  was  I.  Power 
eternal!  Assemble  round  thy  throne  the  innumerable  throng  of 
mj  fellow-mortals.  Let  them  listen  to  my  confessions,  let  them 
blnsh  at  my  depravity,  let  them  tremble  at  my  suflferings,  let  each 
in  his  turn  expose,  with  equal  sincerity,  the  failings,  the  wander^ 
ings  of  his  heart ;  and,  if  he  dare,  aver,  I  was  better  than  that 

man.^'t 

•  Vol.  L  pp.  3U.  378.         +  Vol.  I.  pp.  165. 160.        J  VoL  I.  p.  1. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


CHRI8TIAIIITY  HAS.  NOT  ONLY  PRODUCED  GOOD  EFFECTS  IN  THOSE 
WHO  •  CORDIALLY  BELIEVE  IT,  BUT  HAS  GIVEN  TO  THE  MORALS 
0¥  SOCIETY  AT  LARGE  A  TONE,  WHICH  DBIStt  80  PAR  AS  IT  OPS- 
RATES|   GOES    TO  COUNTERACT. 


No  man  walks  through  life  without  a  rale  of  some  kind,  by 
which  his  conduct  is  directed,  and  his  inclinations  restrained. 
They  who  fear  not  God  are  inflaenced  by  a  regard  to  the  opinions 
of  men.  To  avoid  the  censure,  and  gain  the  applause  of  the  puUic, 
is  the  summit  of  their  ambition. 

Public  opinion  has  an  influence,  not  only  on  the  conduct  of  in- 
dividuals in  a  community,  but  on  the  formation  of  its  laws.  Legis- 
lators will  not  only  conform  their  systems  to  what  the  humours  of 
the  people  will  hear,  hut  will  themselves  incline  to  omit  those  vir- 
tues which  are  the  most  ungrateful,  and  to  spare  those  vices  which 
are  the  most  agreeable. 

Nor  is  this  all:  so  great  is  the  influence  of  public  opinion  that  it 
will  direct  the  conduct  of  a  community  against  its  own  laws. 
There  are  obsolete  statutes,  as  we  all  know,  the  breach  of  which 
cannot  be  punished:  and  even  statutes  which  are  not  obsolete, 
where  they  operate  against  this  principle,  have  but  little  effect ; 
witness  the  connivance  at  the  atrocious  practice  of  duelling. 

Now,  if  public  opinion  be  so  potent  a  principle,  whatever  has  a 
prevailing  influence  in  forming  it,  must  give  a  decided  tone  to  what 
are  considered  as  the  morals  of  a  nation.  I  say,  to  what  are  coit- 
sidtred^A  the  morals  of  a  nation:  for,  strictly  speaking,  so  much  of 
the  love  of  God  and  man,  as  prevails  in  a  nation,  so  much  morality 
is  there  in  it,  and  no  more.     But,  as  we  can  judge  of  love  only  by 
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its  expressions,  we  call  those  actions  moral,  thongh  it  is  possible 
their  morality  maj  be  only  counterfeit,  by  which  the  love  of  Ood 
and  man  is  ordinarily  expressed.  If  we  perform  those  actions 
which  are  the  ordinary  expressions  of  love,  from  some  other  mo- 
tive, onrgooddeeds  are  thereby  rendered  evil  in  the  sight  of  Him 
who  views  things  as  they  are :  nevertheless  what  we  do  may  be 
equally  beneficial  to  society  as  though  we  acted  from  the  purest 
motive*  In  this  indirect  way  Christianity  has  operated  more  than 
any  thing  that  has  been  called  by  the  name  of  religion,  or  by  any 
other  name,  towards  meliorating  the  state  of  mankind. 

It  has  been  observed,  and  with  great  propriety,  that,  in  order  to 
know  what  religion  has  done  for  an  individual,  we  must  consider 
what  he  would  have  been  without  it.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a 
nation,  or  of  the  world.  What  would  the  nations  of  Europe  have 
been  at  this  time,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  introduction  oi  Christi- 
anity ?  It  cannot  reasonably  be  pretended  that  they  would  have 
been  in  any  better  situation,  as  to  morality,  than  that  in  which  they 
were  previously  to  this  event :  for  there  is  no  instance  of  any  peo- 
ple having  by  their  own  efforts,  emerged  from  idolatry,  and  the 
immoralities  which  attend  it.  Now,  as  to  what  that  state  was, 
some  notice  has  been  taken  already,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  princi- 
ples and  lives  of  the  old  philosophers.  To  this  I  shall  add  a  brief 
review  of  the  state  of  society-  among  them. 

Great  praises  are  bestowed  by  Plutarch  on  the  customs  and 
manners  of  the  Lacedemonians*  Yet  the  same  writer  acknowl-. 
edges,  that  theft  was  encouraged. in  their  children  by  a  law  ;  and 
that  in  order  to  '*  sharpen  their  wits,  to  render  them  crafty  and 
subtle,  and  to  train  them  up  in  all  sorts  of  wiles  and  cunning, 
watchfulness  and  circumspection,  whereby  they  were  more  apt  to 
serve  them  in  their  wars,  which  was  upon  the  matter  the  whole 
profession  of  this  Commonwealth.  And  if  at  any  time  they  were 
taken  in  the  act  of  stealing,  they  were  most  certainly  punished 
with  rods,  and,  the  penance  of'  fasting;  not  because  they 
esteemed  the  stealth  criminal,  but  because  they  wanted  skill  and 
cunning  in  the  management  and  conduct  of  it."*  Hence,  as  might 
be  expected,  and  as  Herodotus  observes,  their  actions  were  gen- 

*  Plutarch's  Moral?,  Vol.  I.  p.  96. 
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erally  contrary  to  their  words ;  and  there  was  no  dependance 
upon  them  in  any  matter. 

As  to  their  chastity,  there  were  common  baths  in  which  the  men 
and  women  bathed  together ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  yoong 
maidens  shoatd  appear  naked  in  the  public  exercises,  as  well  as 
the  yoang  men,  and  that  they  should  dance  naked  with  them  at  the 
solemn  festivals  and  sacrifices.  Husbands  also  were  allowed  to  im- 
part the  use  of  their  wives  to  handsome  and  deserving  men,  in 
order  to  the  producing  of  healthy  and  vigorous  children  for  the 
Commonwealth. 

Children  which  were  deformed,  or  of  a  bad  constitution,  were 
murdered.  This  inhuman  custom  was  common  all  over  Greece ; 
so  much  so,  that  it  was  reckoned  a  singular  thing  among  the  The- 
bans,  that  the  law  forbad  any  Theban  to  expose  his  infant,  under 
pain  of  death.  This  practice,  with  that  of  procuring  abortion 
were  encouraged  by  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

The  unnatural  love  of  boys  was  so  common  in  Greece,  than  in 
many  places  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  public  laws^  of  which  Aristot- 
tle  gives  the  reason  :  namely,  to  prevent  their  having  too  many 
children.  Maximus  Tyrius  celebrates  it  as  a  most  singular  heroic 
act  of  Agesilaus,  that^  being  in  love  with  a  beautiful  barbarian  boy^ 
he  suffered  it  to  go  no  farther  than  looking  hi  him  and  admiring 
him.  Epictetus  also  praises  Socrates  in  this  manner :  <'  Go  to 
Socrates,  and  see  him  lying  by  Alcibiades,  yet  slighting  his  youth 
and  beauty.  Consider  what  a  victory  be  was  conscious  of  obtain- 
ing !  What  an  Olympic  prize  !  So  that,  by  heaven,  one  might 
justly  salute  him^  Hail,  incredibly  great,  universal  victor !"  What 
an  implication  does  such  language  contain  of  the  manners  of  those 
tones! 

The  Romans  were  allowed  by  Romulus  to  destroy  all  their 
female  children,  except  the  eldest :  and  even  with  regard  to 
their  male  children,  if  they  were  deformed,  or  monstrous,  he  per- 
mitted the  parents  to  expose  them,  after  having  shown  them  to 
five  of  their  nearest  neighbours.  Such  was  their  cruelty  to  their 
slaves,  that  it  was  not  unusual  for  their  masters  to  put  such  of  them 
as  were  old,  sick,  and  infirm,  into  an  island  in  the  Tiber*  where 
they  left  them  to  perish.    So  far  did  some  of  them  carry  their 
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liiziuy  and  wantonness  as  to  drown  them  in  the  fish-ponds,  that  they 
might  he  devoured  by  the  fish,  to  make  the  flesh  more  delicate  1 

GhdUttory  shows  were  common  among  them;  in  which  a  namber 
of  slaves  were  engaged  to  fight  for  the  diversion  of  the  maltitiide, 
till  each  one  slew  or  was  slain  by  his  antagonist.  Of  these  brutish 
exercises  the  people  were  extremely  fond ;  even  the  women  ran 
eagerly  after  them,  taking  pleasure  in  seeing  the  combatants  kill 
one  another,  desirous  only  that  they  should  fall  genteelly,  or  in  an 
agreeable  attitude  i  They  were  exhibited  at  the  funerals  of  great 
and  riclrmen,  and  on  many  other  occasions.  So  frequent  did  they 
become,  that  no  war,  it  is  said,  caused  such  slaughter  of  man- 
kind as  did  these  sports  of  pleasure,  throughout  the  several  prov- 
inces of  the  Roman  empire. 

That  odious  and  unnatural  vice,  which  prevailed  among  the 
Greeks,  was  also  common  among  the  Romans.  Cicero  introduces, 
without  any  mark  of  disapprobation,  Cotta,  a  man  of  the  first  rank 
and  genius,  freely  and  familiarly  owning  to  other  Romans  of  the 
same  quality,  that  worse  than  beastly  vice  as  practised  by  himself, 
and  quoting  the  authorities  of  ancient  philosophers  in  vindication 
of  it.  It  appears  also  from  Seneca,  that  in  his  time  it  was  practised 
at  Rokne,  openly  and  without  shame.  He  speaks  of  flocks  and 
troops  of  boys,  distinguished  by  their  colours  and  nations,  and  that 
great  oare  wa^  taken  to  train  them  up  for  that  detestable  employ- 
ment. 

The  religious  rites  performed  in  honor  of  Venus,  in  Cyprus,  and 
at  Aphac,  on  Mount  Libanus,  consisted  in  lewdness  of  the  grossest 
kinds.  The  young  people,  of  both  sexes,  crowded  from  all  parts 
to  those  sinks  of  pollution;  and,  filling  the  groves  and  temples  with 
their  shameless  practises,  committed  whoredom  by  thousands,  out 
of  pure  devotion. 

All  the  Babylonian  women  were  obliged  to  prostitute  them- 
selves once  in  their  lives,  at  the  temple  of  Venus  or  Mylitta,  to  the 
first  man  that  asked  them:  and  the  money  earned  by  this  means 
was  always  esteemed  sacred. 

Human  sacrifices  were  ofiered  up  in  almost  all  heathen  coun- 
tries. Children  were  burnt  alive  by  their  parents,  to  Baal,  Mo* 
loch,  and  other  deities.    The  Carthaginians,  in  times  of  public 
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^zalamity,  not  ooljr  burnt  alive  the  children  of  the  best  &miliefi  to 
Saturn,  md  that  by  hundreds,  but  sometimes  sacrificed  themselves 
in  the  same  manner,  in  great  numbers.  Here  in  Britain,  and  in 
Oaol,  k  was  a  common  practice  to  surround  a  man  with  a  kind  of 
ivicfcer-work,  and  burn  him  to  death,  in  honor  of  their  Gods.* 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Mr.  Hume  has  written  as  follows: 
^*  What  cruel  tyrants  were  the  Romans  over  the  world,  during  the 
time  of  their  Commonwealth !  It  is  true,  they  had  laws  to  prevent 
oppression  in  their  provincial  magistrates;  but  Cicero  inibrms  us 
that  the  Romans  could  not  better  consult  the  interest  of  the  prov- 
inces than  by  repealing  thete  very  laws.  For  in  that  case,  says 
he,  our  magistrates  having  entire  impunity,  ivould  plunder  no  more 
than  would  satisfy  their  own  rapaciousness:  whereas,  at  present, 
they  must  also  satisfy  that  of  their  judges,  and  of  all  the  great  men 
of  Rome,  of  whose  protection  they  stand  in  need." 

The  same  writer,  who  certainly  was  not  prejudiced  against 
them,  speaking  of  their  Commonwealth  in  its  more  early  timet, 
farther  observes,  *'  The  most  illustrious  period  of  the  Roman  his- 
tory, considered  in  a  political  view,  is  that  between  the  beginning 
of  the  first  and  the  end  of  the  last  Funic  war;  yet  at  this  very  time, 
the  horrid  practice  of  poisoning  was  so  common,  that  during  part 
of  a  season,  a  praetor  punished  capitally,  for  this  crime,  above 
three  thotuand  persons  in  a  part  of  Italy;  and  found  informations  of 
this  nature  still  multiplying  upon  him  1  So  depraved  in  private 
life,"  adds  Mr.  Hume,  '*  were  that  people,  whom,  in  their  histo- 
ry, we  so  much  admire.^t 

From  the  foregoing  facts,  we  may  form  some  judgment  of  the 
justness  of  Mr.  Faine's  remarks.  **  We  know  nothing,"  says  he^ 
**  of  what  the  ancient  Gentile  world  was  before  the  time  of  the 
Jews,  whose  practice  has  been  to  calumniate  and  blacken  the  char- 

*  The  aathorities  on  which  this  brief  statement  of  fisicts  is  fetuided,  may  b« 
sees  in  Dr.  Lelaod's  Advantages  and  Necessity  of  the  Christiao  RevelatioD, 
VoL  n.  Part  11.  Chap.  III.  IV.  where  the  sabject  is  more  particularly  handled. 
See  also.  Deism  Revealed,  Vol.  I.  pp.  77, 78. 
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acter  of  all  other  nations.  As  far  as  we  know  to  the  contrary,  they 
were  a  just  and  moral  people,  and  not  addicted,  like  the  Jews,  to 
cruelty  and  revenge,  but  of  whose  profession  of  faith  we  are  un* 
acquainted.  It  appears  to  have  been  their  custom  to  personify 
both  virtue  and  vice  by  statues  and  images,  as  is  done  now-a-days 
by  statuary  and  painting:  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  they 
worshipped  them  any  more  than  we  do."* 

Unless  heathens,  before  the  time  of  the  Jews,  were  totally  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  were  in  all  after  ages,  there  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  of  their  worshipping  a  plurality  of  deities,  of  which 
images  were  supposed  to  be  the  representations.  Mr.  Paine  him- 
self allows,  and  that  in  the  same  performance,  that  prior  to  the 
Christian  era  they  were  *•  Idolaters,  and  had  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  gods.*t  Yet,  by  his  manner  of  speaking  in  this  place, 
he  manifestly  wishes  to  insinuate,  in  behalf  of  all  the  heathen  na- 
tions, that  they  might  worship  idols  no  more  than  we  do.  It  might 
be  worth  while  for  this  writer,  methinks,  to  bestow  a  little  more 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  his  memory. 

With  respect  to  their  being  '<  just  and  moral  people,"  unless 
they  were  extremely  different  before  the  time  of  the  Jews  from 
what  they  were  in  all  af^er  ages,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
of  their  being  what  the  sacred  writers  have  represented  them.  If 
those  writers  have  said  nothing  worse  of  them  than  has  been  said 
by  the  most  early  and  authentic  historians  from  among  themselves, 
it  will  be  easy  for  an  impartial  re^ider  to  decide  whether  heathens 
have  been  *'  calumniated  and  blackened"  bv  the  Jewish  writers, 
or  the  Jewish  writers  by  Mr.  Paine. 

But  it  is  not  by  the  state  of  the  ancient  heathens  only  that  we 
discover  the  importance  of  Christianity.  A  large  part  of  the  world 
is  still  in  the  same  condition;  and  the  same  immoralities  abound 
among  them,  which  are  reported  to  have  abounded  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans. 

I  am  aware  that  deistical  writers  have  laboured  to  hold  up  the 
modem,  as  well  as  the  ancient  heathens,  in  a  very  favourable 
light.     In  various  anonymous  publications,  much  is  said  of  their 

*  Age  of  Reason,  Parlll.  pp.  39,  40.         tibid.  p.  5. 
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simplicity  and  rirtiie.  One  of  them  suggests,  that  the  Chinese  are 
so  **"  superior  to  Christians  in  relation  to  moral  virtaes,  that  it  may 
seem  necessary  that  tliey  should  send  missionaries  to  teach  oi  the 
use  and  practice  of  Natural  Theology,  as  we  send  missionaries  to 
them  to.  teach  them  Revealed  Religion."*  Yea,  and  some  who 
wish  to  rank  as  Christians,  have,  on  this  ground,  objected  to  all 
missionary  undertakings  among  the  heathen.  Let  os  examine  this 
matter  a  little  closely. 

Almost  all  the  accounts  which  are  favourable  to  heathen  virtnei 
are  either  written  by  the  adversaries  of  Christianity,  and  with  a 
design  to  disparage  it ;  or  by  navigators,  and  travellers,  who  ha? e 
touched  at  particular  places,  and  made  their  reports  according  to 
the  treatment  they  have  met  with,  rather  than  from  a  regard  to 
universal  righteousness.  An  authentic  report  of  the  morals  of  a 
people,  requires  to  be  given,  not  from  a  transient  visit,  but  from  a 
continued  residence  among  them  ;  not  from  their  occasional  treat- 
ment of  a  stranger,  but  from  their  general  character;  and  not 
t>om  having  an  end  to  answer,  but  with  a  rigid  regard  to  truth. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  far  greater  part  of  these  repre- 
sentations respect  people  with  whom  we  have  little  or  no  acquain- 
tance ;  and  therefore,  whatever  the  truth  may  be,  are  less  liable  to 
contradiction.     As  to  China,  Hindostan,  and  some  other  parts  of 
the  world,  with  whose  moral  state  we  have  had  the  means  o£ 
acquiring  some  considerable  degree  of  knowledge,  the  praises 
bestowed  on  them  by  our  adversaries  have  proved  to  be  unfound* 
ed.     From  the  accounts  of  those  who  have  resided  in  Qiina^  there 
does  not  seeem  to  be  much  reason  to  boast  of  their  virtue.    On 
the  contrary,  their  morals  appear  to  be  full  as  bad  as  those  of  the 
ancient  heathens.     It  is  allowed,  they  take  great  care  of  their  out- 
ward behaviour,  more  perhaps  than  is  taken  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world  besides ;  that  whatever  they  do  or  say  is  so  contrived 
that  it  may  have  a  good  appearance,  please  all,  and  offend  none  ; 
and  that  they  excel  in  outward  modesty,  gravity,  good  words, 
courtesy,  and  civility.     But,  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  said  that 
the  sin  against  nature  is  extremely  common — that  drunkenness  is 

*  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  pp.  366,  367. 
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considered  as  no  crime — that  every  one  takes  as  many  concubines 
as  he  can  keep— that  many  of  the  common  people  pawn  their 
wires  in  time  of  need ;  and  some  lend  them  for  a  month,  or  more, 
or  less,  according  as  they  agree— -that  marriage  is  dissolved  on  the 
most  trifling  occasions — that  sons  and  daughters  are  sold  whenever 
their  parents  please,  and  that  is  frequently — that  many  of  the  rich, 
as  well  as  the  poor,  when  they  are  delivered  of  daughters,  stifle 
and  kill  them— that  those  who  are  mere  tender-hearted  will  leave 
them  under  a  vessel,  where  they  expire  in  great  misery— and 
finally,  that  notwithstanding  this,  they  all,  except  the  learned, 
plead  humanity  and  compassion  against  killing  other  living  crea- 
tures, thinking  it  a  cruel  thing  to  take  that  life  which  they  cannot 
give.  Montesquieu  says,  ^^  The  Chinese,  whose  whole  life  is  gov- 
erned by  the  established  rites,  are  the  most  void  of  common  hon- 
esty of  any  people  upon  earth  ;  and  the  laws,  though  they  do  not 
allow  them  to  rob  or  to  spoil  by  violence,  yet  permit  them  to  cheat 
and  defraud."  With  this  agrees  the  account  given  of  them  in 
Lord  Anson's  Voyages^  and  by  other  navigators — ^^that  lying,  creat- 
ing, stealing,  and  all  the  little  arts  of  chicanery  abound  among 
them;  and  that,  if  you  detect  them  in  a  fraud,  they  calmly  plead 
the  cuitom  of  the  country.*  Such  are  the  people  by  whom  we  are 
to  be  taught  the  use  and  practice  of  natural  theology ! 

If  credit  could  be  given  to  what  some  writers  have  advanced, 
we  might  suppose  the  moral  philosophy  and  virtuous  conduct  of 
the  Hindoos  to  be  worthy  pf  being  a  pattern  to  the  world.  The 
rules  by  which  they  govern  their  conduct  are,  as  we  have  been 
told,  **  Not  to  tell  false  tales,  nor  to  utter  any  thing  that  is  untrue  ; 
not  to  steal  any  thing  from  others,  be  it  ever  so  little  ;  not  to  de- 
fraud any  by  their  cunning,  in  bargains,  or  contracts  ;  not  to  op- 
press any  when  they  have  power  to  do  it.'*t 

Very  opposite  accounts,  however,  are  given  by  numerous  and 
respectable  witnesses,  and  who  do  not  appear  to  have  written 
under  the  influence  of  prejudice.    I  shall  select  but  two  or  three. 

*  See  Leland's  Advantag;e8  and  Necessity  of  ReTelation,  Vol.  II  Part  II. 
Chap.  IV. 

+  Harris's  Voyages  and  Travels,  Vol.  I.  Chap.  II,  *  11, 12. 
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FraDcis  Bernier,  ao  intelligent  French  traveller,  speaking  of  the 
Hindoos,  sajs,  '*  I  know,  not  whether  there  be  in  the  world  a  more 
covetous  and  sordid  nation. — The  Brahmins  keep  these  people  in 
their  errors  and  superstitions,  and  scruple  not  to  commit  tricks  and 
villainies  so  infamous,  that  I  could  never  have  believed  them,  if  1 
had  not  made  an  ample  inquiry  into  them."* 

Governor  Holwell  thus  characterizes  them :  ''  A  race  of  peo- 
ple,, who,  from  their  infancy,  are  utter  strangers  to  the  idea  of 
common  faith  and  honesty.*' — '*  This  is  the  situation  of  the  bulk 
of  the  people  of  Indostan,  as  well  as  of  the  modern  Brahmins : 
amongst  the  latter,  if  we  except  one  in  a  thousand,  we  give  them 
over  measure.  The  Gentoos  in  general  are  as  degenerate,  super* 
stitious,  litigious,  and  wicked  a  people,  as  any  race  of  people  in 
the  known  world,  if  not  eminently  more  so  ;  especially  the  com- 
mon run  of  Brahmins  ;  and  we  can  truly  aver,  that,  during  almost 
fi?e  years  that  we  presided  in  the  Judicial  Cutchery  Court  of  Cal- 
cutta, never  any  murder,  or  other  atrocious  crime,  came  before 
us,  but  it  was  proved  in  the  end  a  Brahmin  was  at  the  bottom 
ofit.''t 

Mr.  afterwards  Sir  Joha  Shore,  and  Governor  General  of  Ben- 
gal, speaking  of  the  same  people,  sajs,  ^<  A  man  must  be  long 
acquainted  with  them  before  he  can  believe  them  capable  of  that 
barefaced  falsehood,  servile  adulation,  and  deliberate  deception, 
which  they  daily  practice. — It  is  the  business  of  all,  from  the 
Ryott  to  the  Dewan,  to  conceal  and  deceive ;  the  simplest  matters 
of  fact  are  designedly  covered  with  a  veil,  through  which  no  human 
understanding  can  penetrate."  | 

In  perfect  agreement  with  these  accounts  are  others  which  are 
constantly  received  from  persons  of  observation  and  probity,  now 
residing  in  India.  Of  these  the  following  are  extracts  :  ^'  Lying, 
theft,  whoredom,  and  deceit,  are  sins  for  which  the  Hindoos  are 
notorious.     There  is  not  one  man  in  a  thousand,  who  does  not 

*  Voyages  de  Francois  Bernier,  Tome  I.  pp.  150. 162.  et  Tome  II.  p.  105. 

t  Holweirs  Historical  events,  Vol.  I.  p.  228.  Vol.  II.  p.  151. 

X  Parliamentary  Proceedings  against  Mr.  Hastings,  Appendix  to  Vol.  II.  p. 
6o. 
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make  Ijtng  bis  constant  practice.  Their  thonghts  of  God  are  so 
yerj  light,  that  they  only  consider  him  as  a  sort  of  plaything. 
Avarice  and  servility  are  so  united  in  almost  every  individual,  that 
cheating,  juggling,  and  lying,  are  esteemed  no  sins  with  them  ; 
and  the  hest  among  them,  though  they  speak  ever  so  great  a  false- 
hood, yet  it  is  not  considered  as  an  evil,  unless  you  first  chaige 
them  to  speak  the  truth .  When  they  defraud  you  ever  so  much, 
and  you  charge  them  with  it|  they  coolly  answer.  It  is  the  custom  of 
the  country — In  England,  the  poor  receive  the  benefit  of  the  gos- 
pel, in  being  fed  and  clothed  by  those  who  know  not  by  what 
principles  they  are  moved.  For  when  the  gospel  is  generally  ac* 
knowledged  in  a  land,  it  puts  some  to  fear,  and  others  to  shame  ; 
so  that  to  relieve  their  own  smart  they  provide  for  the  poor:  but 
here,  O  miserable  state  !  I  have  found  the  pathway  stopped  up 
by  sick  and  wounded  people,  perishing  with  hunger  ;  and  that  in 
a  populous  neighbourhood,  where  numbers  pass  by,  some  singing, 
others  talking,  but  none  showing  mercy  ;  as  though  they  were 
dying  weeds,  and  not  dying  men."* 

Comparing  these  accounts,  a  reader  might  be  apt  to  suppose 
that  the  people  must  hare  greatly  degenerated  since  their  laws 
were  framed  ;  but  the  truth  is,  the  laws  are  nearly  as  corrupt  as 
the  people.  Those  who  eiiamine  the  Hindoo  Code,]  will  find 
them  so;  and  will  perceive  that  there  is  scarcely  a  species  of  wick- 
edness which  they  do  not  tolerate,  especially  in  favour  of  the 
Brahmuns,  of  which  order  of  men,  it  may  be  presumed,  were  the 
first  framers  of  the  constitution.    > 

Let  the  reader  judge,  from  this  example  of  the  Hindoos,  what 
degree  of  credit  is  due  to  antichristian  historians,  when  they  under- 
take to  describe  the  virtues  of  heathens. 

From  this  brief  statement  of  facts,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  per- 
ceive somewhat  of  that  which  Christianity  has  accomplished  with 
regard  to  the  general  state  of  society.     It  is  by  no  means  denied 

*  Periodical  Accounts  of  the  Baptist  Mission,  No.  'II.  p.  129.  No.  III.  pp. 
J91.  230.    No.  IV.  p.  291. 

t  Translated  from  the  Shanscrit,  and  pablished  iu  1773. 
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that  the  nataral  disfiositioDS  of  heathens,  as  well  as  other  meo,  are 
various.  The  scriptures  themselves  record  instances  of  their 
amiahle  deportment  towards  their  fellow-creatares.*  Neither  is 
it  denied  that  there  are  characters  in  christianized  nations,  and 
that  in  great  numbers,  whose  wickedness  cannot  be  exceeded,  nor 
equalled,  by  any  who  are  destitute  of  their  advantages.  There  is 
no  doub|;  but  that  the  general  moral  character  of  heathens  is  far 
less  atrocious  than  that  of  Deists  who  reject  the  light  of  revelation, 
and  of  multitudes  of  nominal  Christians  who  abuse  it.  The  state 
of  both  these  descriptions  of  men,  with  respect  to  unenlightened 
pagans,  is  as  that  of  Chorazin  and  Betbsaida  with  respect  to  Sodom 
and  Gomorrha.  But  that  for  which  I  contend  is,  the  effect  of 
Christianity  upon  the  general  state  of  society.  It  is  an  indisputable 
&ct,  that  it  has  banii^hed  gross  idolatry  from  every  nation  in  Eu- 
rope. It  is  granted,  that  where  whole  nations  were  concerned, 
this  effect  might  be  at  first  accomplished,  not  by  persuasion,  but 
by  force  of  arms.  In  this  manner  many  legislators  thought  they 
did  God  service.  But,  whatever  were  the  means  by  which  the 
worship  of  the  one  living  and  true  God  were  at  first  introduced^  it 
is  a  fact  that  the  principle  is  now  so  fully  established  in  the  minds 
and  consciences  of  men,  that  there  needs  no  force  to  prevent  the 
return  of  the  old  system  of  polytheism.  There  needs  no  greater 
proof  of  this  than  has  been  afforded  by  unbelievers  of  a  neighbor- 
ing nation.  Such  evidently  has  been  their  predilection  for  pagan 
manners,  that,  if  the  light  that  is  gone  abroad  among  mankind  per* 
mitted  it,  they  would  at  once  have  plunged  into  gross  idolatry,  as 
into  their  native  element.  But  this  is  rendered  morally  impossi- 
Ue.  They  must  be  Theists  or  Atheists;  Polytheists,  they  can- 
not be. 

By  accounts,  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  received,  it 
appears  that  the  prevailing  party  in  France  have  not  only  labored 
to  eradicate  every  principle  of  Christianityi  but,  in  one  instance, 
actually  made  the  experiment  for  restoring  something  like  the  old 
idolatry.  A  respectable  magistrate  of  the  United  States,!  in  his 
Address  to  the  Grand  Jury  in  Luzerne  County,  has  stated  a  few 

*Gtfi.  xziii.  tJud^e  Rush. 
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•r  these  facts  to  the  pablic.  **  iDfidelity,"  says  he,  *^  having  got 
possession  of  the  power  of  the  State,  every  nerve  was  exerted  to 
efface  from  the  mind  all  ideas  of  religion  and  morality.  The  doc- 
tnne  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  so  essential  to  the  preservation  of  order  in  soci- 
ety, and  to  the  prevention  of  crimes,  was  publicly  ridiculed,  and 
the  people  taught  to  believe  that  death  was  an  everlasting  sleep." 

*'  They  ordered  the  words  *  Temple  of  Reason'  to  be  inscribed 
on  the  churches,  in  contempt  of  the  doctrine  of  revelation.  Athe- 
istical and  licentious  Homilies  have  been  published  in  the  church- 
es, instead  of  the  old  service;  and  a  ludicrous  imitation  of  the 
Greek  mythology  exhibited,  under  the  title  of  the  *  Religion  of 
Reason.'  Nay,  they  have  gone  so  far  as  to  dress  up  a  common 
strumpet  with  the  most  fantastic  decorations,  whom  they  blasphe- 
mously styled,  '  The  Goddess  of  Reason,'  and  who  was  carried  to 
church  on  the  shoulders  of  some  Jacobins  selected  for  the  purpose, 
escorted  by  the  National  Guards  and  the  constituted  authorities. 
When  they  got  to  the  church,  the  strumpet  was  placed  on  the 
altar  erected  for  the  purpose,  and  harangued  the  people,  who,  in 
return,  professed  the  deepest  adoration  to  her,  and  sung  the  Car- 
magnoUy  and  other  songs,  by  way  of  worshipping  her.  This  hor- 
rid scene — almost  too  horrid  to  relate — was  concluded  by  burning 
the  prayer-book,  confessional,  and  every  thing  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  public  worship;  numbers,  in  the  mean  time,  danced  round 
the  flames,  with  every  appearance  of  frantic  and  infernal  mirth." 

These  things  sufficiently  express  the  inclinations  of  the  parties 
concerned,  and  what  kind  of  blessings  the  world  is  to  expect  from 
atheistical  philosophy.  But  all  attempts  of  this  kind  are  vain:  the 
minds  of  men  throughout  Europe,  if  1  may  for  once  use  a  cant 
term  of  their  own,  are  too  enlightened  to  stoop  to  the  practice  of 
such  fooleries.  We  have  a  gentlemen  in  our  own  country,  who 
appears  to  be  a  sincere  devotee  to  the  pagan  worship,  and  who,  it 
seems,  would  wish  to  introduce  it;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  all 
the  success  which  he  has  met  with,  is  to  have  obtained  from  the 
public  the  honorable  ap[)ellation  of  the  Gentile  Priest. 

Whatever  we  are,  and  whatever  we  may  be,  gross  idolatry,  I 
presume,  may  be  considered  as  banished  from   Europe;  and, 
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thanks  be  to  God,  a  number  of  its  attendant  abominations,  with 
varioas  other  immoral  customs  of  the  heathen,  are,  in  a  good  meas- 
ure^  banished  with  it.  We  have  no  human  sacrifices;  no  gladia- 
tory  combats ;  no  public  indecencies  between  the  sexes;  no  law 
that  requires  prostitution;  no  plurality  or  community  of  wives; 
no  dissolving  of  marriages  on  trifling  occasions; .  nor  any  legal  mur- 
dering of  children,  or  of  the  aged  and  infirm.  If  unnatural  crimes 
be  committed  among  us,  they  are  not  common ;  much  less  are  they 
tolerated  by  the  laws,  or  countenanced  by  public  opinion.  On  the 
contrary,  the  odium  which  follows  such  practices  is  sufficient  to 
stamp  with  perpetual  infamy  the  first  character  in  the  land.  Rapes, 
incests  and  adulteries,  are  not  only  punishable  by  law,  but  odious 
in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  It  is  with  us,  at  least  in  a  consid- 
erable degree,  as  it  was  in  Judea,  where  he  that  was  guilty  of 
such  vices,  was  considered  as  a  fool  in  Israel.  The  same,  in  less 
degrees,  may  be  said  of  fornication,  drunkenness,  lying,  thefl, 
fraud,  and  cruelty;  no  one  can  live  in  the  known  practice  of  these 
vices,  and  retain  bis  character.  It  cannot  be  pleaded  in  excuse 
with  us,  as  it  is  in  Chinaj  Hindostan,  and  Otaheite,  that  such  things 

ARE  THE  CUSTOM  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

We  freely  acknowledge,  that  ifwe  turn  our  eyes  upon  the  great 
evils  which  still  exist,  even  in  those  nations  where  Christianity  has 
had  the  greatest  influence,  we  find  abundant  reason  for  lamenta- 
tion: but,  while  we  lament  the  evil,  there  is  no  reason  that  we 
should  overlook  the  good.  Comparing  our  state  with  that  of  for- 
mer times,  we  cannot  but  with  thankfulness  acknowledge.  What 
haih  God  wrought ! 

1  can  conceive  of  but  one  question  that  can  have  any  tendency 
to  weaken  the  argument  arising  from  the  foregoing  facts:  viz.  Are 
they  the  effects  of  Christianity  ?  If  they  be  not,  and  can  be  fairly 
accounted  for  on  other  principles,  the  argument  falls  to  the  ground: 
but  if  they  be,  though  Shaftesbury  satirize,  Hume  doubt,  Voltaire 
laugh,  Gibbon  insinuate,  and  Paine  pour  forth  scurrility  like  a  tor- 
rent, yet  honest  men  will  say,  An  evil  tree  bringeth  not  forth  good 
fruit:  If  this  religion  were  not  of  God,  it  could  do  nothing. 

If  there  be  an  adequate  cause,  distinct  from  Christianity,  to 
which  these  effects  may  be  ascribed,  it  becomes  our  adversaries 
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to  state  it.  Meanwhile,  1  may  obaerre,  they  are  not  ascribable  to 
any  thing  besides  Christianity  that  has  borne  the  name  of  religion. 
As  to  that  of  the  ancient  heathens,  it  had  no  manner  of  relation  to 
morality.  The  priests,  as  Dr.  Leland  has  proved.  *'  made  it  not 
their  business  to  teach  men  virtue."*  It  is  the  same  with  modem 
heathens:  their  religion  has  nothing  of  morality  pertaining  to  it 
They  perform  a  round  of  superstitious  observances,  which  pro* 
dace  no  good  effect  whatever  upon  their  lives.  What  they  were 
yesterday,  they  are  to-day;  no  man  repenteth  himself  of  his  wick-, 
edness,  saying,  What  have  I  done  !  Nor  is  it  materially  different  with 
Mahometans.  Their  religion,  though  it  includes  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  one  living  and  true  God,  yet,  rejecting  the  Messiah  as  the 
Son  of  God,  and  attaching  them  to  a  bloody  and  lascivious  impostor, 
produces  no  good  effect  upon  their  morals,  but  leaves  them  under 
the  dominion  of  barbarity  and  voluptuousness.  In  short,  there  is 
no  religion  but  that  of  Jesus  Christ  that  so  much  as  professes  to 
bless  men  by  turning  them  from  their  iniquities. 

Neither  can  these  effects  be  attributed  to  philosophy.  A  few 
great  minds  despised  the  idolatries  of  their  countrymen;  but  they 
did  not  reform  them:  and  no  wonder;  for  they  practised  what  they 
themselves  despised.  Nor  did  all  their  harangues  in  favor  of  vir- 
tue produce  any  substantial  effect,  either  on  themselves  or  others. 
The  heathen  nations  were  never  more  enlightened  as  to  philoso- 
phy, than  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  appearance;  yet  as  to  mor- 
ality, they  never  were  more  depraved. 

It  is  Christianity  then,,  and  nothing  else,  which  has  destroyed 
the  odious  idolatry  of  many  nations,  and  greatly  contracted  its  at- 
tendant immoralities.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  gospel  operated 
in  the  primitive  ages,  wherever  it  was  received;  and  it  is  in  the 
same  way  that  it  continues  to  operate  to  the  present  time.  Real 
Christians  must  needs  be  averse  to  these  things ;  and  they  are  the 
only  men  living  who  cordially  set  themselves  against  them. 

This  truth  will  receive  additional  evidence  from  an  observation 
of  the  different  degrees  of  morality  produced  in  different  places, 
according  to  the  degree  of  purity  with  which  the  Christian  religion 

*  Advantage  and  Necessity  of  Revelatioli,  Vol.  II.  p.  3a. 
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has  been  taughti  and  libertj  given  it  to  operate.  lo  several  na* 
tions  of  Europe,  poperj  has  long  been  established,  and  sapported 
by  sanguinary  laws.  .By  these  means  the  Bible  has  been  kept 
from  the  common  people,  Christian  doctrine  and  worship  corrupt* 
ed,  and  the  consciences  of  men  subdued  to  a  usnrper  of  Christ*! 
authority.  Christianity  is  there  in  prison;  and  anti-christianism 
exalted  in  its  place.  In  other  nations  this  yoke  is  broken.  Every 
true  Christian  has  a  Bible  in  his  family,  and  measures  his  religion 
by  it.  The  rights  of  conscience  also  being  respected,  men  are 
allowed,  in  religious  matters,  to  judge  and  act  for  themselves;  and 
Christian  churches  are  formed  according  to  the  primitive  model. 
Christianity  is  here  at  liberty:  here,  therefore,  it  may  be  expected 
to  produce  its  greatest  effects.  Whether  this  does  not  correspond 
with  fact,  let  those  who  are  accustomed  to  observe  men  and  things 
with  an  impartial  eye  determine. 

In  Italy,  France,  and  various  other  countries,  where  the  Chris* 
tian  religion  has  been  so  far  corrupted  as  to  lose  nearly  all  its  in- 
fluence, illicit  connexions  may  be  formed,  adulterous  intrigoes 
pursued,  and  even  crimes  against  nature  committed,  with  bnt 
little  dishonor.  Rousseau  could  here  send  his  illegitimate  offspring 
to  the  Foundling  Hospital,  and  lay  his  accounts  with  being  ap« 
plauded  for  it,  as  being  the  custom  of  the  country.  It  is  not  so  in 
Britain,  and  various  other  nations,  where  the  gospel  has  had  a 
freer  course;  for  though  the  same  dispositions  are  discovered  in 
great  numbers  of  persons,  yet  the  fear  of  the  public  frown  holds 
them  in  awe.  If  we  except  a  few  abandoned  charactehi,  who 
have  nearly  lost  all  sense  of  shame,  and  who,  by  means  either  qf 
their  titles  or  fortunes  on  the  one  hand,  or  their  well-known  base- 
ness on  the  other,  have  almost  bid  defiance  to  the  opinion  of  man- 
kind, this  observation  will  hold  good;  I  believe,  as  to  the  bulk  of 
the  inhabitants  of  protestaot  countries. 

And  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  those  circles  or  connexions 
where  Christianity  has  had  the  greatest  influence,  a  sobriety  of 
character  is  carried  to  a  much  higher  degree  than  in  any  other. 
Where  there  is  one  divorce  from  among  protestant  dissenters,  and 
other  serious  professors  of  Christianity,  there  are,  I  believe,  a 
hundred  from  among  those  whose  practice  it  is  to  neglect  the 
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wofsbip  of  Gody  and  to  frequent  the  amasements  of  the  theatre. 
And  ID  proportion  to  the  singularity  of  such  cases,  such  is  the  sur- 
prise, indignation,  and  disgrace,  which  accompany  them.  Similar 
observations  might  be  made  on  public  executions  for  robbery,  for- 
gery, tumults,  assassinations,  murders,  &c.  It  is  not  among  the 
circles  professing  a  serious  regard  to  Christianity,  but  among  its 
adversaries,  that  these  practices  ordinarily  prevail. 

Some  have  been  inclined  to  attribute  various  differences  in  these 
things  to  a  difference  in  national  cfuLracter :  but  national  character, 
as  it  respects  morality,  is  formed  very  much  from  the  state  of  society 
in  different  nations.  A  number  of  painful  observations  would  arise 
from  a  view  of  the  conduct  and  character  of  Englishmen  on  foreign 
shores.  To  say  nothing  of  the  rapacities  committed  in  the  Ea8t,whith« 
er  is  our  boasted  humanity  fled  when  we  land  upon  the  coast  of  Guin- 
ea? The  brutality  with  which  millions  of  our  fellow-creatures  have 
been  torn  from  their  connexions,  bound  in  irons,  thrown  into  a 
floating  dungeon,  sold  in  the  public  markets,  beaten,  maimed,  and 
many  of  them  murdered,  for  trivial  offences,  and  all  this  without  any 
effectual  restraint  from  the  laws,  must  load  our  national  character 
with  everlasting  infamy.  These  same  persons,  however,  who  can 
be  guilty  of  these  crimes  at  a  distance,  are  as  apparently  humane  as 
other  people  when  they  re-enter  their  native  country.  And 
wherefore  ?  Because  in  their  native  country  the  state  of  society 
is  such  as  will  not  admit  of  a  contrary  behavior.  A  man  who  should 
violate  the  principles  of  justice  and  humanity  here,  would  not  only 
be  exposed  to  the  censure  of  the  laws,  but,  supposing  he  could 
evade  this^  his  character  would  be  lost.  The  state  of  society  in 
Guinea  imposes  no  such  restraints;  in  that  situation,  therefore, 
wicked  men  will  indulge  in  wickedness.  Nor  is  it  much  otherwise 
in  our  West-India  Islands.  So  little  is  there  of  Christianity  in  those 
quarters,  that  it  has  hitherto  had  scarcely  any  influence  in  the 
framing  of  their  laws,  or  the  forming  of  the  public  opinion.  There 
are,  doubtless,  just  and  humane  individuals  in  those  islands;  but 
the  far  greater  part  of  them,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  devotees  to 
avarice;  to  which,  as  to  a  Moloch,  one  or  other  of  them  are  con- 
tinually offering  up  human  victims. 
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Vicious  pmcticM  are  cottmoQly  laore  inpenleiit  in  large  and 
populoiifl  citie*  than  in  other  {daces.  Hither  the  worst  characters 
commonljr  resort,  as  noxious  animals  to  a  covert  from  their  pur- 
soers.  In  places  but  thinly  inhabited,  the  conduct  of  indiiriduals 
is  conspicuous  to  the  conteiunity:  but  here  they  can  assemble 
with  others  of  their  own  description,  and  strengthen  each  other's 
hands  in  evil,  without  much  fear  of  beii^  detected.  Christianity^ 
tberefere,  may  be  supposed  to  have  less  effect  in  the  way  of  re- 
itraining  immoral  chaaactert  in  the  city»  than  in  the  country.  Yet 
even  here  it  is  sensibly  felt  The  metropolis  of  our  onm  nslien, 
though  it  abounds  with  almost  every  species  of  vice,  yet  what  refled- 
log  citiasen  will  deny  that  it  would  be  nroch  worse-hot  for  the  In* 
iuence  of  the  gospel  i  As  it  is,  there  are  numbers,  of  different 
rel^ioos  denominations,  who  constantly  attend  to  public  and  6m« 
ily  worship;  who  are  as  honorable  in  their  dealings  as  they  are 
amiable  in  domestic  life;  and  as  liberal  in  their  benefiMStions  as 
they  are-  assiduous  to  find  out  deserving  cases.  The  influence 
which  this  body  of  men  have  upon  the  citizens  at  large,  in  re- 
straining vice,  promoting  schemes  of  benevolence,  and  presernng 
peace  and  good  order  in  society,  is  beyond  calculation.  But  for 
their  examples  and  unremitted  exertions,  London  would  be  a 
Sodom  in  its  guilt,  and  might'be  expected  to  resemUe  it  in  its  pun* 
ishment. 

In  country  towns  and  villages  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  influ- 
ence which  a  number  of  serious  Christians  will  have  upon  the 
manners  of  the  people  at  larga.  A  few  families  in  which  the  Bible 
is  daily  read,,  the  worship  of  God  performed,  and  a  Christian  con- 
versation exemplified,  will  have  a  powerful  effect.  Whether 
characters  of  an  opposite  description  regard  their  conduct,  or  not, 
their  consciences  &vor  it.  Hence  it  is  that  one  upright  man,  in  a 
question  of  right  and  wrong,  will  often  pot  to  silence  a  company 
of  the  advocates  of  unrighteousness;  and  that  three  or  four  Chris- 
tian families- have  been  known  to  give  a  turn  to  the  manners  of  a 
whole  neighborhood. 

In  fine,  let  it  be  closely  considered,  whether  a  great  part  of  that 
sobriety  which  is  to  be  found  among  Deists  ikemsehfei  (as  Ulcere  are, 
doubtless,  sober  Characters  among  Deists,  and  even  among  Atheists) 

Vol.  III.  l*? 
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be  not  Ofring  to  ChriMtaiiity.  It  hu  often  been  remarked,  and 
joetly  too,  tket  much  of  the  knowledge  which  our  adversariee 
possen,  18  derired  from  this  source.  To  say  nothing  of  the  belt 
ideas  of  the  old  philosophers  on  moral  subjects  being  derived  from 
revelation,  of  which  there  is  considerable  evidence,  it  is  manifest 
that  so  far  as  the  modems  eiceed  them,  it  is  principdly,  if  not  en- 
tirely owing  to  this  medinm  of  instruction.  The  Scriptures  hav- 
ing diffused  the  light,  they  have  insensibly  imbibed  it  ^  and  finding 
il  to  accord  with  reason,  they  flatter  themselves  that  ikeir  reason 
has  discovered  it.  *'  After  grazing,"  as  one  eipresses  it,  *<in  the 
pastures  bf  revelation,  they  boast  of  having  grown  fat  by  nature." 
And  it  is  the  same  with  regard  to  their  sobriety.  So  long  as  they 
reside  among  people  whose  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  are  formed 
by  the  morality  of  the  gospel,  they  must,  unless  they  wish  to  be  stig- 
matized as  profligates,  behave  with  some  degree  of  decorum. 
Where  the  conduct  is  uniform  and  consistent,  chanty,  I  allow,  and 
even  justice,  will  lead  us  to  put  thfe  best  construction  upon  the 
motive:  hot  when  we  see  men  uneasy  under  rersraints,  and  con- 
tinually writing  in  favour  of  vices  which  they  dare  not  openly 
practice,  we  are  justified  in  imputing  their  sobriety,  not  to  princi- 
ple, but  to  the  circumstances  attending  their  situation.  If  some  of 
those  gentlemen  who  have  deserted  the  Christian  ministry,  and 
commenced  professed  Infidels,  had  acted  years  ago  as  licentiously 
as  they  have  done  of  late,  they  must  have  quitted  their  situation 
sooner,  and  were  they  now  to  leave  their  country  and  connexions, 
and  enter  into  such  a  state  of  society,  as  would,  comport  with 
their  present  wishes,  their  conduct  would  be  more  licentious  than 
it  is. 

On  these  principles  that  great  and  excellent  man,  Washington, 
in  his  Crewel  address  to  the  ^  people  of  the  United  States,  ac 
knowledges  the  necessity  of  religion  to  the  well-being  of  a  nation. 
«'  Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to  political  prosper- 
ity," he  says,  <*  religion  and  morality  are  indispensable  supports. 
In  vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of  patriotism,  who  should 
labour  to  subvert  these  great  pillars  of  human  happiness,  these 
firmest  props  of  men  and  citizens.  The  mere  politician,  equally 
with  the  pious  man,  ought  to  respect  and  to  cherish  them.    A  vol- 
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ume  could  DOt  trace  all  their  connexioDS  with  private  and  pablic 
felicity.  Let  it  be  simply  asked,  Where  is  the  security  for  prop- 
erty, for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the  sense  of  religious  obligation 
desert  the  oaths,  which  are  the  instruments  of  investigation  in 
the- courts  of  justice  ?  And  let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  suppo- 
sition, that  morality  can  be  maintained  without  religion.— What- 
ever may  be  conceded  to  the  influence  of  refined  education  on 
minds  of  a  peculiar  structure,  reason  and  experience  both  for- 
bid us  to  expect  that  national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of 
religious  principle.'* 

Upon  the  whole,  the  evidence  ofihis  chapter,  proves  that  Chris- 
tianity is  not  only  living  principle  of  virtue  in  good  men,  but  affords 
this  farther  blessing  to  society,  that  it  restrains  the  vices  of  the  bad. 
It  is  a  tree  of  life  whose  fruit  is  immortality,  and  whose  very  leaves 
are  for  the  healing  of  the.  nations. 


CHAPTER  VU. 


CHAISTIARItT  IS  A  SOURCE  OF  HAPytirCSS  TO  INDIVIDUALS  AffP 
SOCIETT  :  BUT  DCfSM  LBAVX8  TBC  09B  AND  TBC  OTKm  WITH* 
OUT  HOPE. 


Tbovcw  the  hapfMDess  of  creatures  be  not  admitted  to  be  the 
final  end  of  God's  moral  goremment,  yet  it  is  freely  allowed  to 
occupy  an  important  place  in  the  system.  God  is  good ;  and  his 
goodness  appears  in  having  so  blended  the  honour  of  his  name  with 
the  felicity  of  bis  creatures,  that  in  seeking  the  one  they  should 
find  the  other.  In  so  important  a  light  do  we  consider  human 
happiness,  as  to  be  willing  to  allow  that  to  be  the  true  religion 

which  is  most  adapted  to  promote  iU 

To  form  an  accurate  judgment  on  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  wherein  happiness  consists.  We  ought  neither  to  ex- 
pect nor  desire,  in  the  present  life,  such  a  state  of  mind  as  wholly 
excludes  painful  sensations.  Had  we  less  of  the  exercises  of  godly 
sorrow,  our  sacred  pleasures  would  be  fewer  than  they  are ;  or 
were  we  unacquainted  with  the  afflictions  common  to  men,  we  should 
be  less  able  to  sympathize  with  them  ;  which  would  be  injurious, 
not  only  to  society,  but  to  ourselves,  as  it  would  deprive  us  of  one 
of  the  richest  sources  of  enjoyment. 

Mr.  Hume,  in  one  of  his  Essays,  very  properly  called  ne  ScepHc^ 
seems  to  think  that  happiness  lies  in  baring  one's  inclinations  grati- 
fied; and,  as  difierent  men  hare  different  inclinations  and  even  the 
same  men  at  different  times,  that  may  be  happiness  in  one  case 
which  is  misery  n  another.  This  sceptical  writer,  however, 
would  hardly  deny,  that  in  happiness,  as  in  other  things,  there  is  a 
false  and  a  true,  an  imaginary  and  a  real ;  or  that  a  studied  indul- 
gence of  the  apetites  and  passions,  though  it  should  promote  the  one 
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would  destroy  the  other.  The  light  of  nature,  as  acknowledged 
even  by  deists,  teaches  that  self-denial,  in  many  cases,  is  necessary 
to  self  preservation  ;  and  that  to  act  a  contrary  part,  would  he  to 
rain  our  peace  and  destroy  our  health.*  I  presume  it  will  b« 
granted^  that  no  definition  of  happiness  can  he  complete,  which  in- 
eludes  not  peace  of  mind»  which  admits  not  of  perpetuity,  or 
which  answers  not  the  necessities  and  miseries  of  human  life. 

But  if  nothing  deserves  the  name  of  happiness  which  does  not 
include /yeace  ofmindy  all  criminal  pleasure  is  at  once  excluded. 
Could  a  life  of  unchastity,  intrigue,  dishonour,  and  disappointed 
pride,  like  that  of  Rousseau,  he  a  happy  life  ?    No  ;  amidst  the 
brilliancy  of  his  talents,  remorse,  shame,  conscious  meanness,  and 
the  dread  of  im  hearafter,  must  corrode  his  heartt  and  render  him 
a  strai^per  to  peace.    Contrast  with  the  life  of  this  man,  that  of 
Howard,  pious,  temperate,  just,  and  benevolent,  he  lived  ibr  the 
good  of  mankind.    His  happiness  consisted  in  serving  his  genera^ 
Him  fnf  the  will  of  God,.    If  all  men  were  like  Rousseau,  the  world 
would  be  abundantly  more  miserable  than  it  is :  if  all  were  like 
Howard,  it  would  be  abundantly  more  happy.     Rousseau^  gov- 
erned by  the  love  of  fame,  is  fretful  and  peevish,  and  never  satis: 
fied  with  the  treatment  he  receives :  Howard,  governed  by  the 
love  of  mercy,  shrinks  from  applause,  with  this  modest  and  just 
reflection,  ^'  Alas,  our  best  performances  have  such  a  mixture  of 
sin  and  folly,  that  praise  is  vanity  and  presumption  and  pain,  to  a 
thinking  mind."     Rousseau,  afler  a  life  of  debauchery  and  shame, 
confesses  it  to  the  world,  and  makes  a  merit  of  his  confession,  and 
even  presumptuously  supposes,  that  it  will  avail  him  before  the 
Judge  of  all :  Howard,  uder  a  life  of  singular  devotedness  to  God, 
and  benevolence  to  men,  accounted  himself  an  unprofitable  ser- 
vant, leaving  this  for  his  motto,  his  last  testimony,  Christ  is  my 
HOPE.    Can  there  be  any  doubt  which  of  thie  two  was  the  happi- 
est man  ? 

Further:  If  nothing  amounts  to  real  happiness  which  admits 
not  of  perpttuityy  all  natural  pleasure,  when  weighed  against  the 
hopes  and  joys,  of  the  gospel,  will  be  found  wanting.     It  is  an 

> 

*  Volnay's  Law  of  Nstare,  p.  )2. 
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eipressive  characteriftic  of  the  good  things  of  thin  life,  that  they 
aU  ptrM  With  the  wing.  The  charms  of  youth  and  beaoty  qaickly 
fiide.  The  power  of  reliihiog  natural  enjoyments  is  soon  gone. 
The  pleasures  (^active  life,  of  building,  planting,  forming  schemes, 
and  achieving  enterprises,  soon  follow,  ki  old  age  none  of  them 
will  flourish ;  and  in  death  they  are  exterminated.  The  ndghtif 
1VMM,  and  the  man  fjf  imr,  ikejvdgej  and  the  propheij  and  ihepru^ 
imit^  and  the  ancieni^  the  captain  qf fifty,  and  the  komomrMe  man, 
and  the  couneeUor,  and  the  cunmng  artificer,  and  the  ehqiaeni  ora- 
tor, all  descend,  in  one  undistinguished  man,  into  oblivion. .  And, 
aES  this  is  a  truth  which  no  man  can  dispute,  those  Who  have  no 
prospects  of  a  higher  nature  must  often  feel  themselves  unhappy. 
Contrast  with  this  the  joys  of  the  gospel.  These,  instead  of  being 
diminished  by  time,  are  often  increased.  To  them  Uie  soil  of  age 
is  friendly.  While  nature  has  been  fiiding,  and  perishing  by  slow 
degrees,  how  oAen  have  we  seen  faith,  hope,  love,  patience,  and 
resignation  to  God,  in  fbll  bloom.  Who  but  Christians  can  con* 
template  the  loss  of  all  present  enjoyments  with  satisfaction  ?  Who 
else  can  view  death,  judgment,  and  eternity,  with. desire?  I 
appeal  to  the  hearts  of  libertines  and  unbelievers,  whether  they 
have  not  many  misgivings  and  revoltings  within  them ;  and  whether, 
in  the  hour  of  solitary  reflection,  they  have  not  sighed  the  wish  of 
Balaam,  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous^  and  let  my  hut  end 
he  iike  hie. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  a  late  nobleman,  of  loose 
principles,  virell  known  in  the  gay  world,  and  published  as  authen- 
tic by  a  respectable  prelate,  deceased,  will  show  the  dreadful 
vacancy  and  wretchedness  of  a  mind  left  to  itself  in  the  decline  of 
life,  and  unsupported  by  Christian  principle. — ''I  have  seen  the 
silly  round  of  business  and  pleasure,  and  have  done  with  it  all.  I 
have  enjoyed  all  the.  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  consequently 
know  their  futility,  and  do  not  regret  their  loss.  I  appraise  them 
at  their  real  value,  which  in  truth  is  very  low :  whereas  those 
who  have  not  experienced  always  overrate  them.  They  only  see 
their  gay  outside,  and  are  dazzled  with  their  glare  ;  but  I  have 
been  behind  the  scenes.  I  have  seen  all  the  coarse  puIKes  and 
dirty  ropes  which  exhibit  and  move  the  gaudy   machine :  and 
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I  haye  seeo  and  tmek  tlie  tallow  candles  which  iUamiDe  the 
whole  decoration,  to  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  the  igno- 
rant audience.  When  I  reflect  on  what  I  haye  seen,  what  1  have 
heard,  and  what  I  have  done,  I  cannot  peisnade  myself  that  all  that 
friyoloas  hurry  of  bustle  and  pleasure  of  the  world  had  any  red- 
ity :  but  I  look  on  all  that  is  past  as  one  of  those  romantic  dreamt 
which  opium  commonly  occasions.;  and  I  do  by  no  means  wish  to 
repeat  the  nauseous  close  for  the  sake  of  the  fugitive  dream.  Shall 
I  tell  you  that  I  bear  this  melancholy  situation  with  that  meritoriv 
ous  constancy  and  resignation  that  most  men  boast  ?  No  Sir,  I 
really  cannot  help  it.  1  bear  it  because  I  must  bear  it,  whether  I 
will  or  no.  I  think  of  nothing  but  killing  time  the  best  way  I  can, 
now  that  time  has  become  my  enemy.  It  is  my  resolution  to  sleep 
in  the  carriage  during  the  remainder  of  the  journey." 

*'  You  see/'  reflects  the  worthy  prelate^  '*  in  how  poor,  abject, 
and  unpitied  a  condition,  at  a  time  when  he  most  wanted  help 
and  comfortj  the  world  left  him,  and  he  left  the  worid.  Compare 
these  words  with  those  of  another  person,  who  took  his  leave  in 
a  very  different  manner :  lam  now  ready  to  be  offered^  and  the 
time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have  fought  a  good  fighi^  I 
ha»e finished  my  course^  I  have  kept  the  faith.  Henceforth  there  is 
laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord  the  right'^ 
eous  Judge  shcdlgive  me  at  that  day  ;  and  not  to  me  only,  hut  unto 
all  them  also  who  love  his  appearing J*^ 

It  is  observable,  that  even  Rousseau  himself,  though  the  lan-^ 
guage  certainly  did  not  become  his  lips,  affected,  in  advanced  life, 
to  derive  consolation  from  Christian  principles.  In  a  letter  to 
Voltaire  he  says,  <*  I  cannot  help  remarking,  Sir,  a  very  singular 
contrast  between  you  and  me.  Sated  with  ^ory,  and  undeceived 
with  the  inanity  of  worldly  grandeur,  you  live  at  freedom,  in  the 
midst  of  plenty,  certain  of  immortality ;  ypu  peaceably  philoso- 
phize on  the  nature  of  the  soul ;  and  if  the  body,  or  the  heart  are 
indisposed,  ypu  have  Tronchin  for  your  physician  and  friend. 
Yet  with  all  this  you  find  nothing  but  evil  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
I,  on  the  other  hand,  obscure,  indigent,  tormented  with  an  incura- 
ble disorder,  meditate  with  pleasure  in  my  solitude,  and  find  every 
thing  to  be  good.    Whence  arise  these  apparent  contradictions  ? 
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You  have  yourself  explaloed  them.  You  live  iu  a  state  of  eojoy- 
meuty  I  in  a  state  of  hope ;  and  hope  gives  charms  to  every 
thing."* 

FinaUy :  If  nothing  deserves  the  name  of  happiness  which  meets 
not  the  necestitieSf  nor  relieves  the  tniseries  of  human  life^  Christiani- 
ty alone  can  claim  it.     Every  one. who  looks  into  his  own  heart, 
and  jnakes  proper  observations  on  the  dispositions  of  others,  will 
perceive  that  man  is  possessed  of  a  desire  after  something  which  is 
not  to  be  found  under  the  sun — after  a  good  which  has  mo  limits. 
We  may  imagine  our  ideas  are  moderate,  and  set  bouodaries  beyond 
which  we  may  flatter  ourselves  we  should  never  wish  to  pass;  but 
this  is  self-deception.     He  that  sets  his, heart  on  an  estate,  if  he 
gain  it  will  wish  for  something  more.     It  would  be  the  same  if  it 
were  a  kingdom  ;  or  even  if  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  were 
united  in  one.     Nor  is  this  desire  to  be  attributed  merely  to  human 
depravity ;  for  it  is  the  same  with  regard  to  knowledge:  the  mind 
is  never  satisfied  with  its  present  acquisitions.     It  is  depravity  that 
directs  us  to  seek  satisfaction  in  something  short  of  God;  but  it  is 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soul  that  we  are  never  able  to  find  it.    It 
is  not  possible  that  a  being  created  immortal,  and  with  a  mind  ca- 
pable of  continual  enlargement,  should  obtain  satisfaction  in  a  lim- 
ited good.     Men  may  spend  their  time  and  strength^  and  even  sa* 
crifice  their  souls  in  striving  to  grasp  it,  but  it  will  elude  their  pur- 
suit.    It  is  only  from  an  uncreated  source  that  the  mind  can  drink 
its  fill.     Here  it  is  that  the  gospel  meets  our  necessities.     Its  Ian 
guage  is,  JETo,  every  one  thoU  ihirstethj  come  ye  to  the  waters,  and  he 
that  hath  no  money;  come  y«,  buy  and  eat;  yea^  come,  buy  mne  and 
milk  without  money  and  without  price.  Wherefore  do  ye  spend  money 
for  thai  which  is  not  bread,  and  your  labor  for  that  which  saii^eth 
not  ?    Hearken  diligently  unto  me,  and  eat  ye  that  which  is  good^  and 
let  your  soul  delight  itself  in  fatness.    Incline  your  ear^  and  come 
unto  me;  hear,  and  your  soul  shall  live. — ki  the  last  day^  that  great 
day  of  the  feast,  Jesus  stood  and  cried^  sayings  ^o^^V  vtan  thirsty  let 
him  come  unto  me,  and  drink. — He  that  cometh  to  $ne  shall  never  hus^ 
ger;  and  he  that  believeth  on  me  sfiall  never  thirst.     How  this  Ian* 

*  Works,  Vol.  IX.  p.  336. 
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gaage  has  been  verified^  all  wlio  hare  made  the  trial  can  testify. 
To  them,  as  to  the  00)7  competent  witnesses,  I  appeal. 

It  is  not  merely  the  nature  of  the  soul  however,  but  its  depravity, 
from  whence  our  necessities  arise.  We  areainners.  Every  man  who 
believes  there  is  a  God,  and  a  future  state,  or  even  only  admits  the 
possibility  of  them,  feels  the  want  of  mercy.  The  first  inquiries  of 
a  mind  awakened  to  reflection  will  be,,  how  he  may  escape  the 
wrath  to  come;  how  he  shall  get  over  his  everlasting  ruin.  A  hea- 
then, previously  to  any  Christian  instruction,  exclaimed,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  alarm.  What  must  I  do  to  be  $aved?^  And  several  Ma- 
hometans, being  lately  warned  by  a  Christian  minister  of  their  sin- 
ful state,  came  the  next  morning  to  him  with  this  very  serious  ques- 
tion, Ketnan  par  hoibo  ? — "  How  shall  we  get  over  ?"t  To  answer 
these  inquiries  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  principles  but  those  of 
the  gospel.  Philosophy  may  conjecture,  superstition  may  deceive, 
and  even  a  false  system  of  Christianity  may  be  aiding  and  abet- 
ting; each  may  labor  to  lull  the  conscience  to  sleep,  but  none  of 
them  can  yield  it  satisfaction.  It  is  only  by  believing  in  Jesus 
Christ,  the  great  sacrifice  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world, 
that  the  sinner  obtains  a  relief  which  will  bear  reflection ;  a  relief 
which,  at  the  same  time,  gives  peace  to  the  mind  and  purity  to  the 
heart.  For  the  truth  of  this  also,  I  appeal  to' all  who  have  made  the 
trial. 

Where,  biit  in  the  gospel,  will  you  find  relief  under  the  innumer- 
able ills  of. the  present  state?  This  is  the  well-known  refuge  of 
Christians.  Are  they  poor,  afflicted,  persecuted,  or  reproached  ? 
They  are  led  to  consider  Him  who  endured  the  contradiction  of  sin- 
ners, who  lived  a  life  of  poverty  and  ignominy,  who  endured  per- 
secution and  reproach,  and  death  itself,  for  them;  and  to  realize  a 
blessed  immortality  in  prospect.  By  a  view  of  such  things  their 
hearts  are  cheered,  and  their  afflictions  become  tolerable.  Look- 
ing to  Jesus,  who  for  the  joy  set  before  him,  endured  the  cross,  de- 
spising the  shame,  and  Is  now  set  down  at  the  right  band  of  the 
throne  of  God,  they  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before 

•  Acta  xvi.  30. 
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them. — ^But  what  is  the  comfort  of  mibelieyera  ?  Life  being  short, 
and  having  no  ground  to  hope  lor  anj  thing  beyond  it,  if  they  be 
crossed  here  thej  become  inconsolable.  Hence,  it  is  not  ancom- 
mon  for  persons  of  this  description,  after  the  example  of  the  philos- 
ophers and  statesmen  of  Greece  and  Rome,  when  they  find  them- 
selves depressed  by  adversity,  and  have  no  prospect  of  recovering 
their  fortunes,  to  put  a  period  to  their  lives !  Unhappy  men !  Is 
this  the  felicity  to  which  ye  would  introduce  us  ?  Is  it  in  guilt, 
shame,  remorse,  and  desperation  that  ye  descry  such  charms?  Ad- 
mitting that  our  hope  of  immortality  is  visionary,  where  is  the  in- 
jury ?  If  it  be  a  dream,  is  it  not  a  pleasant  one  ?  To  say  the  least, 
it  beguiles  many  a  melancholy  hour,  ^nd  can  do  no  mischief;  but 
if  it-be  a  reality,  what  will  become  of  you  ? 

I  may  be  told,  that  if  many  put  a  period  to  their  lives  through 
onbelief,^  there  is  an  equal  number  who  fall  sacrifices  to  religious 
melancholy.  But  to  render  this  objection  of  force,  it  should  be 
proved  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  comu  of  this  melan- 
choly. Reason  may  convince  us  uf  the  being  of  a  God,  and  con- 
science bear  witnera  that  we  ane  exposed  to  his  displeasure.  Now, 
if  in  this  state  of  mind'  the  heart  refuse  to  acquiesce  in  the  gospel 
way  of  salvation,  we  shall  of  course  either  rest  in  some  delusive 
hope  or  sink  into  despair.  But  here,  it  is  not  religion,  but  the  want 
of  it,  that  produces  the  evil ;  it  is  unbelief,  and  not  faith  that  sinks 
the  sinner  into  despondency.  Christianity  disourns  such  charac- 
ters. It  records  some  few  examples,  such  as  Saul,  Ahithophel,  and 
Judas :  but  they  are  all  branded  as  apostates  from  God  and  true  re- 
ligion. On  the  contrary,  the  writings  of  unbelievers,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  are  known  to  plead  for  suicide,  as  an  expedient  in  ex- 
•xtremKy.  Rosseau,  Hume,  and  others,  have  written  iadefence  of 
it.  The  principles  of  such  men  both  produce  and  require  it.  It  is 
the  natural  d&pring  of  unbelief,  and  the  last  resort  of  disappointed 
pride. 

Whether  Christianity,  or  the  want  of  it  be  best  adapted  to  re- 
lieve the  heart  under  its  various  pressures,  let  those  testify  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  afflicted  poor.  On  this  sub- 
ject the  writer  of  these  sheets  can  speak  from  his  own  knowledge. 
In  this  situation  characters  of  very  opposite  descriptions  are 
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fbiiiid.  Some  are  serioas  enid  sincere  Christians ;  others,  eren 
amoDg  those  who  have  attended  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  ap- 
pear neither  to  understand  nor  to  feel  it.  •  The  tale  of  woe  is  told 
perhaps  hj  hoth :  hat  the  one  is  tmaccompanied  with  that  discon- 
tent, that  wretchedness  of  mind,  and  that' inclination  to  despair, 
which  is  manifest  in  the  other.  Often  have  I  seen  the  cheerfal 
Mnile  of  contentment  ander  circnmstances  the  most  ahject  and 
afflictive.  Amidst  tears  of  sorrow,-  which  a  full  heart  has  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  suppress,  a  mixture  of  hope  and  joy  has 
glistened.  The  cup  which  my  Father  ha$  given  me  to  drink,  ihail 
Inoi  drink  it  f  Such  have  be^n  their  feelings,  and  such  their  ex- 
pressions ;  and  where  this  has  been  the  case,  death  has  generally 
been  embraced  as  the  messenger  of  peace.  Hercj  I  have  said, 
participating  of  their  sensations, — here  m  the  patience  and  the  faith 
6f  ihe  saints.  Here  are  they  that  keep  the  eommandmenti  of  God 
and  Hie  faith  of  Jesus. — T%is  is  the  victory  that  overcomeih  the  world 
even  our  faith, — Who  is  he  that  overcometh  the  worlds  hut  he  that 
helievelh  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  Oodf 

From  individual  happiness,  let  us  proceed  to  examine  that  of 
§ociety.  Let  us  inquire,  whether  there  be  any  well-grounded 
hope  of  the  future  melioration  of  the  state  of  mankind,  besidea 
that  which  is  afforded  by  the  gospel.  Great  expectations  have 
been  raised  of  an  end  being  put  to  wars,  and  of  universal  good- 
will pervading  the  earth,  in  consequence  of  philosophical  illumin- 
ation, and  the  prevalence  of  certain  modes  of  civil  government. 
But  these  speculations  proceed  upon  false  data.  They  suppose 
that  the  cause  of  these  evils  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  ignorance, 
rather  than  in  the  depravity  of  men  :  or  if  depravity  be  allowed 
to  have  any  influence,  it  is  confined  to  the  precincts  of  a  court. 
Without  taking  upon  me  to  decide  which  is  the  best  mode  of  civil 
government ;  or  what  mode  is  most  adapted  to  promote  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  mankind,  it  is  sufficient  in  this  case,  to  show  that 
wars  generally  originate,  as  the  apostle  James  says,  in  the  lusts, 
or  corrupt  pastions  of  mankind.  If  this  be  proved,  it  will  follow, 
that,  however  some  forms  of  government  may  be  more  friendly 
to  peace  and  happines  than  others,  yet  no  radical  cure  can  be  ef- 
fected till  the  disposition  of  men  are  changed.     Let  power  be 
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placed  where  it  may,  with  one  or  whb  many,  still  it  must  be  in  die 
hands  of  men.  If  all  goyemments  were  so  fnimed  as  that  eTerr 
national  act  should  be  expressive  of  the  real  will  of  the  people, 
still,  if  the  preponderating  part  of  them  be  governed  by  pride 
and  self>love  rather  than  eqnitj,  we  are  not  mach  the  nearer. 
Governors  taken  from  the  common  mass  of  Society,  must  need^ 
resemble  it.  If  there  be  any  difference  at  the  time  of  their  first 
elevation  to  office,  owing,  as  may  be  supposed,  to  the  preference 
which  all  men  give  to  an  upright  character  for  the  management  of 
their  concerns,  yet  this  advantage  will  be  balanced,  if  not  over* 
balanced  by  the  subseqoent  temptations  to  injustice  which  are  af- 
forded by  situations  of  wealth  and  power. 

What  is  the  source  of  contentions  in  common  life  ?  Observe 
the  discords  in  neighbourhoods  and  fiunilies ;  which,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  restraints  of  relationship,  interest,  honour,  law,  and  rea- 
son, are  a  fire  that  never  ceases  to  bum ;  and  which  were  they 
no  more  controlled  by  the  laws  than  independent  nations  are  by 
each  other,  would  in  thousands  of  instances  break  forth  into  assas- 
sinations and  murders.  From  whence  spring  these  wars  ?  Are 
they  the  results  of  ignorance  ?  If  so,  they  would  chiefly  be  con- 
fined to  the  rude«  or  uninformed  part  of  the  community.  But  is 
it  so  ?  There  may,  it  is  true,  be  more  pretences  to  peace  and  good 
will,  and  fewer  bursts  of  open  resentment  in  the  higher,  than  in 
the  lower  order  of  people  :  but  their  dispositions  are  much  the 
same.  The  laws  of  politeness  can  only  polish  the  surface  ;  and 
there  are  some  parts -of  the  human  character  which  still  appear 
very  rough.  Even  politeness  has  its  regulations  for  strife  and 
murder,  and  establishes  iniquity  by  a  law.  The  evil'disposition  is 
a  kind  of  subterraneous  fire  ;  and  in  some  form  it  will  have  vent. 
Are  they  the  result  o£  court  injlmemce'i  No.  The  truth  is,  if 
civil  government  in  some  form  did  not  influence  the  fears  of  the 
unjust  and  contentious  part  of  the  community,  there  would  be  no 
security  to  those  who  are  peaceably  inclined,  and  especially  to 
those  who  are  withal  religious,  and  whos^  pious  conduct,  like  that 
of  Noah,  condemns  the  world.  Now  the  same  disposition  which, 
in  persons  whose  power  extends  only  to  a  cottage,  will  operate  .in 
a  way  of  domestic  discord  ;  in  others  whose  influence  extends 
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to  the  affairs  of  nations  wiJl  operate  on  a  mbte  enlarged  scale, 
producing  war  and  all  the  dire  calamities  which  attend  it.  The 
sum  of  the  whole  is  this  :  When  the  preponderating  part  of  the 
world  shall  cease  to  be  proud,  ambitious,  envious,  covetious,  lovers 
of  their  ownselves,  false,  malignant,  and  intriguing;  when  they 
shall  love  God  and  one  another  out  of  a  pure-  heart ;  then,  and 
nomill  then,  may  we  expect  wars  to  cease,  and  the  state  of  man- 
kind to  be  essentially  meliorated.  While  these  dispositions  re- 
main, they  will  be  certain  to  show  themselves.  If  the  best  laws, 
or  constitution  in  the  world  stand  in  their  way,  they  will,  on  cer*- 
tain  occasions,  bear  down  all  before  them. 

An  anonymous  writer  in  the  Monthly  Magazine^*  (a  work 
which,  without  avowing  it,  is  pretty  evidently  devoted  to  the  cause 
of.  infidelity,)  has  instituted  an  inquiry  into  ^*  The  probability  of 
the  future  melioration  of  the  state  of  mankind.''  A  dismal  pros- 
pect indeed.it  is  which  he  holds  up  to  his  fellow-creatures;  yet 
were  1  An  Infidel,  like  him,  I  should  acquiesce  in  many  things 
which  he  advances.  The  anchor  of  his  hopes  is  an  invreoie  of 
knowledge,  and  the  effects  of  tliis  are  circumscribed  within  a  very 
narrow  boundary.  With  respect  to  what  we  call  cttn/tzoiton,  he 
reckons  it  to  have  undergone  all  the  vicissitudes  of  which  it  is 
capable.  Scientific  reHnement  may  contribute  to  the  happiness  of 
a  few  individuals  ;  but,  he  fears,  cannot  be  made  a  ground  of  much 
advantage  to  the  mass  of  mankind.  Great  scope,  indeed,  remains 
for  the  operation  of  increased  knowledge  in  improvement  in  gov- 
ernment: but  even  here  it  can  only  cure  those  evils  which  arise 
from  ignorance,  and  not  those  which  proceed  from  intention  ; 
which,  *'  while  the  propensity  to  prefer  our  own  interests  above 
that  of  the  community  is,"  as  he  acknowledges,  ^*  interwoven  into 
our  very  nature,"  will  always  form  the  mass  of  existing  ills.  If, 
indeed,  the  majority  of  a  community,  he  says,  became  so  enlight* 
ened  concerning  their  interests,  and  so  wise,  steady,  and  unanim- 
ous in  the  pursuit  of  them,  as  to  overcome  all  that  resistance 
which  the  possessors  of  undue  advantages  will  always  make  to  a 
rhange  unfavourable  to  themselves,  something  might  be  hoped 

•  For  February,  1799,  p  9. 
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for.  Bat  tliif ,  while  Uiey  are  under  their  old  masters,  he  reckons 
as  next  to  impossible.  As  to  pokHcat  revobtHoM^  he  did  form 
high  expectations  from  them  ;  but  his  hopes  are  at  an  end.  '<  1 
have  only  the  wish  left,*'  says  he,  '*  the  confidence  is  gone."  As 
to  iw^proioed  9y9tem»  of  morality^  which  he  considers  as  the  art  of 
living  happy,  though  it  might  seem  promising,  yet  history,  he  very 
justly  remarks,  does  not  allow  us  to  expect  that  men,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  advance  in  this  species  of  knowledge,  will  become 
more  just,  more  temperate,  or  more  benevolent*  Of  the  exlinc- 
ftofi  of  war^  he  has  no  hope.  The  new  order  of  things  which 
seemed  opening  in  Europe,  and  fo  bid  fair  for  it,  has  rather 
increased  the  evil  v  and  as  to  Christianity^  ^it  has  been  tried,  it 
seems,  and  found  to  be  insufficient  for  the  purpose.  Commerce^ 
instead  of  binding  the  nations  in  a  golden  chain  of  mutual  peace  and 
friendship,  seems  only  to  have  given  additional  motives  for  war. 

The  amount  is,  There  is  little  or  no  hope  of  the  state  of  man- 
kind being  meliorated  on  public  principles.  All  the  improrement 
he  can  discern  in  this  way  consists  in  there  being  a  little  more  len- 
ity in  the  government  of  some  countries  than  formerly :  as  to 
this,  it  is  balanced  by  the  prodigious  increase  of  standing  armies, 
and  other  national  burdens. 

The  only  way  in  which  an  increase  in  knowledge  is  to  operate 
to  the  melioration  of  the  state  of  mankind  is  in  private  lift.  It  ts 
to  soflen  and  humanize  men's  manners,  and  emancipate  their 
minds  from  the  shackles  of  superstition  and  bigotry ;  names  which 
writers  of  this  class  commonly  bestow  upon  Christianity.  This  is 
the  boundary  beyond  which,  whatever  be  his  wishes,  the  hopes  of 
this  writer  will  not  suffer  him  to  pass  :  and  even  this  respects  only 
Europe  and  her  immediate  connexions,  and  not  the  whole  of  them. 
The  great  mass  of  knankind  are  in  an  absolutely  hopeless  condi- 
tion :  for  there  are  no  means  of  carrying  our  improvements  among 
them  but  by  conquest,  and  conqueiat  is  a  Pandora's  box,  at  the 
mention  of  whitSb  he  shudders. 

Such  are  the  prospects  of  unbelievers;  such  is  the  horrid 
despondency  under  which  they  sink  when  providence  counteracts 
their  favourite  schemes  ;  and  such  the  spirit  which  they  labour  to 
infuse  into  the  minds  of  men  in  order  to  make  them  happy !  Chri$- 
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tiED  reader,  Have  yoa  do  better  hopes  than  these  ?  Are  you  not 
acqaainted  with  a  principle,  which,  like  the  machine  of  Archi- 
medes, will  remove  this  mighty  mass  of  evils  ?  Be  they  as  great 
and  as  numerous  as  they  may,  if  all  can  be  reduced  to  a  single 
cause,  and  that  cause  removed,  the  work  is  done.  All  the  evils 
of  which  this  writer  complains  are  reducible  to  that  one  principle, 
which,  he  says,  (and  it  is  well  he  says  it,)  *'  is  interwoven  into  our 
yery  nature  ;  namely,  The  propensity  to  prefer  our  own  interests 
above  that  of  the  community."     It  is  this  propensity  that  operates 

r 

in  the  great,  and  induces  them  to  '^  oppose  every  thing  that  would 
be  unfavourable  to  their  power  and  advantage  ;'^  and  the  same 
thing  operates  among  common  people ;  great  numbers  of  whom 
it  is  well  known,  would  sell  their  country  for  a  piece  of  bread. 
If  this  principle  cannot  be  removed,  t  shall,  with  this  writer,  for 
ever  despair  of  any  essential  changes  for  the  better  in  the  state  of 
manknd^  and  will  content  myself  with  cultivating  private  and 
•domestic  happiness,  and  hoping  for  the  blessedness  of  a  future  life ; 
but  if  it  can,  I  must  leave  him  to  despair  alone. 

My  hopes  are  not  founded  on  forms  of  government,  nor  even  on 
an  increase  of  knowledge,  though  each  may  have  its  value  ;  but 
on  the  spirit  by  which  both  the  rulers  and  the  people  will  be  governed. 
All  forms  of  government  have  hitherto  rested  on  the  basis  o(  self- 
love.  The  wisest  and  best  statesmen  have  been  obliged  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  mass  of  every  people  will  be  governed  by  this 
principle  ;  and,  consequently,  all  their  schemes  have  been  direct- 
ed to  the  balancing  of  things  in  such  a  manner  as  that  people,  in 
pursuing  their  own  interest,  should  promote  that  of  the  public.  If 
in  any  case  they  have  presumed  on  the  contrary,  experience  has 
soon  taught  them  that  all  their  schemes  are  visionary,  and  inappli- 
cable to  real  life.  But  if  the  mass  of  the  people,  composed  of  all 
the  different  orders  of  society,  were  governed  by  a  spirit  of  justice 
and  disinterested  benevolence,  systems  of  government  might  safely 
be  formed  on  this  basis.  It  would  then  be  sufficient  for  statesmen 
to  ascertain  what  was  right,  and  best  adapted  to  promote  the  good 
of  the  community,  and  the  people  would  cheerfully  pursue  it ;  and, 
pursuing  this,  would  find  their  own  good  more  effectually  promo- 
ted, than  by  all  the  little  discordant  iirts  of  a  selfish  mind. 
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The  excellence  of  the  most  admired  constitutions  which  have 
hitherto  appeared  in  the  world,  has  chiefly  consisted  in  the  balance 
of  power  being  so  distributed  among  the  different  orders  of  society, 
as  that  no  one  should  materially  oppress  or  injure  the  other.     They 
have  endeavoured  to  set  boundaries  to  each  other's  encroachments, 
and  contrived,  in  some  degree,  to  counteract  venality,  corruption, 
and  tumult.     But  all  this  supposes  a  corrupt  state  of  society,  and 
amounts  to  no  more  than  making  the  best  of  things,  taking  them  as 
they  are.     As  things  are,  locks,  keys,  bolts  and  bars  are  necessary 
in  our  houses ;  but  it  were  better  if  there  were  no  occasion  for 
them.     I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  say  that  things  will  ever  be  in 
such  a  state  as  that  there  shall  be  no  need  of  these  political  pre- 
cautions ;  but  I  believe  they  will  be  far  less  necessary  than  at 
present.     If  the  Bible  be  true,  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  will 
cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea  ;  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  will  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ; 
idolatry,  and  every  species  of  false  religion,  shall  be  no  more  ; 
the  arts  and  instruments  of  war  shall  be  laid  aside,  and  exchanged 
for  those  of  husbandry  ;  the  different  tribes  of  man  shall  be  united 
in  one  common  band  of  brotherly  love  ;  slavery  and  oppression  will 
cease  ;  righteousness   will  be  established   in   the  earth  ;  and  the 
work  of  righteousness  shall  be  peace,  and  the  etfect  of  righteous- 
ness quietness  and  assurance  for  ever. 

But  "  Christianity  has  been  tried,"  it  seems,  "  and  found  insuf- 
ficient.'' That  it  has  not  been  as  yet,  sufficient  to  banish  unjust 
wars  from  the  earth,  is  true ;  and  it  were  more  than  wonderful  if  it 
had,  seeing  it  has  never  yet  been  cordially  embraced  by  the  major- 
ity, nor  perhaps  by  the  preponderating  part  of  any  nation.  Never- 
theless it  has  had  its  influence.  This  gloomy  writer  himself  ac- 
knowledges, that  the  state  of  society  in  Euro  e  and  America,  that 
is  to  say  in  Christendom,  is  far  preferable  to  what  it  is  in  other 
parts  of  the  earth.  Of  the  rest  of  ihe  world  he  has  no  hope.  Has 
Christianity  done  nothing  in  this  case  ?  That  thousands  in  differ- 
ent nations  are,  by  a  cordial  belief  of  it,  rendered  sober,  just,  dis- 
interested, and  peaceable  ;  and  that  the  state  of  society  at  large  is 
greatly  meliorated,  has,  I  hope, been  already  pro\ed.*     To  believe 

*  Chap.  V,  VI. 
Vol.  hi.  14 
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then  10  the  future  accomplishmeDt  of  the  foregoing  prophecies  is 
only  to  believe  that  what  is  already  effected  in  individuals  will  be 
extended  to  the  general  body  of  mankind,  or,  at  least,  to  such  a 
proportion  of  them  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  give  a  preponderance  in 
human  affairs. 
Moreover,  the  same  book  which  declares  that  the  kingdoms  of 
^  this  world  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ, 
has  foretold,  in  great  variety  of  language,  the  downfall  of  the  Pa- 
pal Antichrist,  and  that  by  means  of  the  same  powers  from  which 
its  dominion  was  first  derived.  We  have,  in  part,  seen  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  one,  and  live  in  expectation  of  the  other.  We  are  not 
ignorant  of  the  evil  designs  of  Infidels ;  but  we  believe  that  God  is 
above  them,  and  that  they  are  only  instruments  in  his  hand  in  the 
fulfilment  of  his  word.  While,  therefore,  we  feel  for  the  miseries 
of  mankind,  occasioned  by  the  dreadful  devastations  of  war,  we 
sorrow  not  as  those  who  have  no  hope ;  but  are  persuaded  that  all 
things,  even  now,  are  working  together  for  good  :  and,  while  we 
pity  individual  sufferers,  we  cannot  join  the  whining  lamentations  of 
interested  men — AlaSy  Alas  that  great  city !  On  the  contrary,  we 
feel  disposed  to  join  the  song  of  the  heavenly  host,  Amen,  Alleluia , 
Salvation i  and  glory,  and  honour,  and  power,  unto  the  Lord  our 
Gcd:  for  true  and  righteous  are  his  judgments, — Let  us  be  glad 
and  rejoice f  and  give  honour  to  him :  for  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb 
is  come,  and  his  bride  hath  made  herself  ready. 

If,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Bolingbroke,  Volney,  and  other 
Deists,  we  knew  no  other  source  of  virtue  and  happiness  than  self 
lovCy  we  should  often  be  less  happy  than  we  are.  Our  blessedness 
is  bound  up  with  that  of  Christ  and  bis  followers  throughout  the 
world.  His  friends  are  our  friends,  and  his  enemies  our  enemies  ; 
they  that  seek  his  life  seek  ours  ;  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom  is 
our  prosperity,  and  we  prefer  it  above  our  chief  joy.  From  the 
public  stock  of  blessedness  being  thus  considered  as  the  common 
property  of  every  individual,  arises  a  great  and  constant  influx  of 
enjoyment.  Hence  it  is  that,  in  times  when  temporal  comforts 
fail,  or  family  troubles  depress,  or  a  cloud  hangs  over  our  particu- 
lar connexions,  or  death  fhreatens  to  arrest  us  in  a  course  of  pleas- 
ing labour,  we  have  sill!  our  fesource-i  ofconsn!;iti^>n.     *  Affairs  with 
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me  are  sinkiDg;  but  he  must  increaseJ* — '  Mj  bouse  is  not  so  with 
God;  but  the  kingdom  of  my  Lord  shall  be  established  forever.* — 
<  His  interest  sinks  in  this  congregation  ;  but  it  rises  elsewhere.' — 
M  die;  but  God  will  surely  visit  you!'  Such  is  the  heritage  of 
the  servants  of  the  Lord  ;  and  such  the  blessedness  of  those  whose 
chief  desire  it  is,  that  they  may  see  the  good  of  hi$  ckoteHj  thai 
they  may  rejoice  in  the  gladness  of  his  nation^  and  that  they  may 
glory  with  his  inheritance. 


THE 


GOSPEL  ITS  OWN  WITNESS,  &c. 


PART  II. 


IN  WHICH  THE  HARMONY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION  IS  CONSIDEBEI) 

KS  AN  EVIDENCE  OF  ITS  DIVINITY. 


JLF  Christianity  be  an  imposture,  it  may,  like  all  other  impos- 
tures, be  detected.  Falsehood  may  always  be  proved  to  clash 
with  fact,  with  reason,  or  with  itself;  and  oAen  with  them  all.  If, 
OD  the  contrary,  its  origin  be  divine,  it  may  be  eipected  to  bear 
the  character  of  consistency,  which  distinguishes  every  other 
divine  production.  If  the  scriptures  can  be  proved  to  harmonize 
with  historic  fact,  with  truth,  with  themselves,  and  with  sober 
reason;  they  must,  considering  what  they  profess,  be  divinely 
inspired,  and  Christianity  must  be  of  God. 


,-  *- 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE  /rARMC.NY  O*  SUHIFTURE  WITH  HISTORIC  FACT,  EVINCED  BY  THE 

FULFILMENT  OF    PROPHECY. 


If  the  pretence  ivhich  the  scriptures  make  (o  divine  inspiratioD 
be  UDfoundedi  it  can  be  do  very  difficult  undertaking  to  prove  it 
so.  The  sacred  writers,  besides  abounding  in  history,  doctrine, 
and  morality,  have  dealt  largely  in  prophecy:  and  this,  not  in  the 
manner  of  the  heathen  priests,  who  made  use  of  dark  and  dubious 
language.  Their  meaning,  in  general,  is  capable  of  being  under- 
stood, even  at  this  distance  of  time ;  and^  in  many  instances,  cannot 
be  mistaken.  The  dispute,  therefore,  between  believers  and  un- 
believers, is  reducible  to  a  short  issue.  If  scripture  prophecy  be 
divinely  inspired,  it  will  be  accomplished:  if  it  be  imposture,  it 
will  not. 

Let  us  suppose  that,  by  digging  in  the  earth,  a  chest  were  dis-* 
covered,  containing  a  number  of  ancient  curiosities;  and,  among 
other  things,  a  tablet  inscribed  with,  calculations  of  the  most  re- 
markable eclipses  that  should  take  place  for  a  great  while  to  come. 
These  calculations  are  examined,  and  found  to  correspond  with 
fact  for  more  than  two  thousand  years  past.  The  inspectors  can- 
not agree,  perhaps,  in  deciding  who  was  the  author,  whether  it 
bad  not  gone  through  several  hands  when  it  was  deposited  in  the 
chest,  and  various  other  questions:  but  does  this  invalidate  the 
truth  of  the  calculations,  or  diminish  the  value  of  the  tablet  ? 

It  cannot  be  objected,  that  events  have  been  predicted  from 
mere  political  foresight,  which  have  actually  come  to  pass;  for, 
though  this  may  have  been  the  case  in  a  few  instances,  wherein 
causes  have  already  existed  which  afforded  ground  for  the  conclu- 
i^ion,  yet  it  is  impossible  that  the  successive  changes  and  revolu- 
lions  of  empires,  some  of  which  were  more  than  a  thousand  years 
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distant,  and  depended  on  ten  thousand  unknown  incidents,  should 
be  the  objects  of  human  speculation. 

Mr.  Paine  seems  to  feel  the  difficulty  attending  his  cause  on  this 
subject.  His  method  of  meeting  it  is  not  by  soberly  examining 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  prophecy  and  history:  that 
would  not  have  suited  his  purpose.  But,  as  though  he  had  made 
a  wonderful  discovery,  he  in  the  first  place  goes  about  to  prove 
that  the  prophets  wrote  poetry;  and  from  hence  would  persuade 
us  that  a  prophet  was  no  other  than  an  ancient  Jewish  bard.  That 
the  prophecies  are  what  is  now  called  poetic,  Mr.  Paine  need  not 
have  given  himself  the  trouble  to  prove,  as  no  person  of  common 
understanding  can  doubt  it:  but  the  question  is,  Did  not  these 
writings,  in  whatever  kind  of  language  they  were  written,  contain 
predictions  of  future  events?  yea,  and  of  the  most  notorious  and 
remarkable  events,  such  as  should  form  the  grand  outlines  of  his- 
tory in  the  following  ages  ?  Mr.  Paine  will  not  deny  this;  nor 
will  be  soberly  undertake  to  disprove  that  many  of  those  events 
have  already  come  to  pass.  He  will,  however,  take  a  shorter 
method;  a  method  more  suited  to  his  turn  of  mind.  He  will  call 
the  prophets  '*  impostors  and  liars;"  he  will  roundly  assert,  with- 
out a  shadow  of  proof,  and  in  defiance  of  historic  evidence,  that 
the  prediction  concerning  Cyrus  was  written  after  the  event  took 
place:  he  will  labor  to  pervert  and  explain  away  some  few  of  the 
prophecies;  and  get  rid  of  the  rest  by  calling  the  writer  **  a  false 
prophet,"  and  his  production  *'  a  book  of  falsehoods."*  These 
are  weapons  worthy  of  Mr.  Paine's  warfare.  But  why  all  this  rage 
against  an  ancient  bard  ?  Just  now  a  prophet  was  only  a  poet,  and 
the  idea  of  a  predictor  of  future  events  was  not  included  in  the 
meaning  of  the  term.  It  seems,  however,  by  this  time,  that  Mr. 
Paine  has  found  a  number  of  predictions  in  the  prophetic  writings, 
to  dismiss  which  he  is  obliged,  as  is  usual  with  him  in  cases  of 
emergency,  to  summon  all  his  talents  of  misrepresentation  and 
abuse. 

I  take  no  particular  notice  of  this  writer's  attempts  to  explain 
away  a  few  of  the  predictions  of  Isaiah,  and  other  prophets.  Those 

*  A^e  of  Reason,  Part  Ih  pp.  53.  44.  47. 
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who  have  undertaken  to  answer  him,  have  performed  this  part  of 
the  business.  I  shall  only  notice  that  he  has  not  dared  to  meet 
the  great  body  of  scripture  prophecy,  or  fairly  to  look  it  in  the 
face. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  predictions  of  the  destruction  of  mankind 
by  a  flood;  of  that  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrfaa  by  fire;  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Abraham  being  put  in  possession  of  Canaan  within  a 
limited  period;  and  of  various  other  events,  the  history  as  well  as 
the  prophecy  of  which  is  confined  to  the  scriptures;  let  us  review 
those  predictions,  the  fulfilment  of  which  has  been  recorded  by 
historians  who  knew  nothing  of  them,  and,  consequently,  could 
have  no  design  in  their  favour. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  sacred  history  ends  where  profiine 
history,  that  part  of  it  at  least  which  is  commonly  reckoned  authen- 
tic, begins.  Prior  to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  scriptural  wri- 
ters were  in  the  habit  of  narrating  the  leading  events  of  their  coun- 
try, and  of  incidentally  introducing  those  of  the  surrounding  nations: 
but  shortly  after  this  time  the  great  changes  in  the  world  began  to 
be  recorded  by  other  hands,  as  Herodotus,  Xenophon  and  others. 
From  this  period  they  dealt  chiefly  in  prophecy,  leaving  it  to  com- 
mon historians  to  record  its  fulfilment. 

Mr.  Paine  says,  the  scripture  prophecies  are  ^'  a  book  of  £dse- 
hoods."  Let  us  examine  this  charge.  Isaiah,  above  a  hundred 
years  before  the  captivity,  predicted  the  destruction  of  the  Bi^y- 
lonish  empire  by  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  Judah's  consequent 
deliverance.  The  phmderer  it  plundered^  and  tie  de»troj/er  is  doh 
troyed :  Go  upy  O  Elam  ;  beseige,  O  Media :  aU  the  crying  thereof 
have  I  made  to  cease.*  Ask  Herodotus  and  Xenophon,  Was  this  a 
falsehood  ? 

Daniel,  fourteen  years  before  the  establisbment  of  the  Medo- 
Fersiim  dominion  by  the  taking  of  Babylon,  described  that  domin* 
ion  With  its  conquests,  and  the  superiority  of  the  Persian  influence 
to  that  of  the  Median,  tinder  the  symbol  of  a  ram  with  two  boras 
I  liftedup  mine  eyes  and  saw^  and,  behold,  there  stood  by  the  river 

*  Lowth's  translation  of  Isaiah  xxi.  3.    Other  prophecies  of  the  same  event 
may  be  seen  in  ba.  ziii.  ;uy.  zzi.  zliii.    14«-17.    T^r,  S8.  sir. 
Jer.  zxv.  13—26, 1.  li.    Hab.  ii. 
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a  ram  tekkk  had  two  Aorfw,  and  the  twoharmwere  high ;  hui  the 
one  wd9  highet  than  the  other,  and  the  higher  came  up  last.  I  eaw 
the  ram  puehing  weetwardy  and  northwardj  and  enmUuMird ;  no  thai 
no  beasts  might  stand  before  him,  neither  was  there  any  that  could 
deUper  out  of  his  hand ;  but  he  did  according  to  his  will,  and  became 
great.  This  is  expounded  as  follows  :  The  ram  which  thou  sawetit 
having  two  horns  are  the  kings  of  Media  and  Persia.^  Ask  the 
afore-mentioned  historians,  Was  this  a  falsehood  ? 

The  same  Daniel,  at  the  same  time,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  years  before  the  event,  predicted  the  overthrow  of  this 
Medo-Persian  dominion,  by  the  arms  of  Greece,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Alexander  ;  and  described  the  latter  government  under 
the  symbol  of  a  he-goat,  with  a  notable  horn  between  his  eyes. 
As  1  was  considering^  behoid  a  he-goat  ctune  from  the  west,  on  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth,  and  touched  not  the  ground  :  and  the  goat 
had  a  notable  ham  between  his  eyes.  And  he  came  to  the  ram  thai 
had  two  horns,  which  I  had  seen  standing  before  the  river,  and  ran 
unto  him  in  the  fury  of  his  power.  And  I  saw  him  come  dose  unto 
the  ram,  and  he  was  moved  with  chohr  against  him,  and  snwte  the' 
ram,  and  brake  his  two  horns  ;  and  there  was  no  power  in  the  ram 
to  stand  before  him,  but  he  cast  him  down  to  the  ground,  and  stamp- 
ed  upon  him :  and  there  was  none  that  could  deliver  the  ram  out  of 
his  hand.  The  exposition  of  tbis  vision  follows  :  The  rough  goat 
is  the  king  of  Grecia ;  and  the  great  horn  that  is  between  his  eyes 
is  the  first  king.^  Ask  Diodorus  Siculus,  Plutarch,  and  other  his- 
torians of  those  times,  Was  this  a  falsehood  ? 

The  same  Daniel,  at  the  same  time,  two  hundred  and  thirty 
years  before  the  event,  predicted  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  the 
division  of  his  empire  among  four  *  of  his  principal  commanders, 
each  of  whom  had  an  extensive  dominion.  The  he-goat  weaaed  very 
grmt:  and  when  he  was  strong,  the  great  horn  was  broken  ;  and  for 
U  came  up  four  notable  ones,  towards  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 
The  interpretation  of  this  was  as  follows :  Jiow  the  great  horn 

*  Dan.  viii.  3,  4. 20.        See  also  Chap.  vii.  5. 

t  Dan.  viii.  5^7. 21.    See  also  Chap,  xi  2—4. 
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biing  broken^  whereai  foiwr  aiood  up  far  tV,  four  kingdoms  tkaU 
tiandup  out  of  ike  mUiont  but  not  in  Jii$  powdr.*  Ask  the  afore- 
meotioded  historians  of  those  times,     Was  this  a  falsehood  ? 

The  same  Daoiel,  at  the  same  time,  three  hundred  and  eighty 
years  before  the  event,  foretold  the  outrageous  reign,  and  sudden 
death  of  Antiocus  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria  :  particularly  that  by 
flattery  and  treachery  he  should  accomplish  his  end,  and  on  account 
of  the  degeneracy  of  the  Jews,  should  be  permitted  for  a  time  to 
ravish  their  country,  interrupt  their  ordinary  course  of  worship, 
profane  their  temple,  and  persecute,  even  to  deatt^,  those  who  re- 
fused to  coniply  with  his  heathen  abominations  :  but  that,  in  the 
midst  of  his  career,  be  should  be  cut  off  by  a  sudden  visitation 
from  heaven.    And  out  of  one  of  them  (the  four  branches  of  the 
Grecian  empire)  came  forth  a  little  horn,  wJUch  wcuced  exceeding 
greats  toward  the  souths  and  toward  the  east^  and  toward  the  plecu- 
ant  land.     And  it  waxed  great ^  even  to  the  host  of  heaven;  and  it 
cast  down  some  of  the  host  and  of  the  etam  to  the  ground^  and 
stamped  upon  them.      Yea,    he  magnified  himself   even  to  the 
prince  of  the  hoat,  and  by  him  the  daily  sacrifice  was   taken 
away  9  and  the  place  of  his  sanctuary  was  cast  down .    And  an 
host  woM  given  Mm   against  the  daily  sacrifice,  by  reason  of 
transgression,  and  it  cast  down  the  truth  to  the  ground;  and 
it  practised  and  prospered.    Of  this  the  following  is  the  expo- 
sition :  In  the  latter  time  of  their  kingdom,  when  the  transgressors 
are  come  to  the  full,  a  king  of  fierce  countenance^  and  understand" 
ing  dark  sentences^  shall  stand  up.     And  his  power  shall  be  mighty , 
hut  not  by  his  own  power :  and  he  shall  destroy  voonderfuUy,  and 
shall  prosper  and  practice,  and  shaU  destroy  the  mighty  and  the  hdy 
people.    And  through  his  policy  also  he  shall  cause  craft  to  pros' 
per  in  his  hand;  and  he  shall  magnify  himself  in  his  heart,  and 
iy  peace  shall  destroy  many ;  he  shall  also  stand  up  against  the 
prince  qf  princes ;  but  he  shall  be  broken  without  hand,] 

Daniel  also  foretels,  in  the  eleventh  chapter' of  his  prophecies^ 
the  wars  between  this  king  of  Syria  and  PV>lemy  Pbilometer,  king 
of  Egypt;  with  the  interposition  of  ihe  Romans,  whose  ambassa- 
ilors  should  come  over  in  ships  from  i  'hittim,  and  compel  him  to 

*  Dan.  viii,  8.  22.    See  also  Chap.  vii.  $. 
t  Dan.  viU.  9—12.  23—25. 
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detift :  also  that,  b^n^thus  disappointed  of  his  object  in  Egypt, 
he  should  return  All  of  wrath  and  indignation  to  his  own  land,  and 
wreak  his  vengeance  upon  the  Jews,  whose  country  lay  in  his  way, 
tbongh  they  had  done  nothing  to  offend  him.  I  will  not  say,  ask 
Josephns,  Diodonis  Sicolus,  and  Polybius,  if  these  were  false- 
hoods ;  ask  Porphyry,  a  professed  enemy  to  the  holy  scriptures, 
both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  who  wrote  against  them 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  He  has  proved,  from  the 
testimony  of  six  or  seven  historians  of  those  times,  that  these  pre- 
dictions were  all  exactly  fulfilled;  and  like  Mr.  Paine  by  the  Prophe- 
cies concerning  Cyrus,  is  driven  merely  on  account  of  their  being 
true^  to  fly  in  the  face  of  historic  evidence,  and  maintain  that  they 
could  not  be  the  production  of  Daniel,  but  must  have  been  written 
by  some  Jew  afler  the  events  took  place.* 

As,  in  the  eighth  and  eleventh  chapters  of  his  prophecies,  Dan- 
iel has  foretold  the  Persian  and  Grecian  governments,  with  the 
subdivision  of  the  latter,  and  how  they  should  affect  the  Jewish 
people ;  so,  in  the  seventh  chapter,  he  has,  in  connexion  with 
them,  foretold  the  government  of  Rome.  This  singular  empire 
he  represents  as  exceeding  all  that  has  gone  before  it  in  power  and 
terror  ;  and  as  that  of  Greece,  soon  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
should  be  divided  into  four  kingdoms,  signified  by  the  four  heads 
of  the  third  beast,  so  this,  it  is  foretold,  should  be  at  the  time  of 
its  dissolution,  divided  into  ten  kingdoms,  which  are  signified  by  the 
ten  horns  of  the  fourth  beast.  Ask  universal  history,  Is  this  a 
falsehood  ?  Those  who  adopt  the  cause  of  porphyry  must,  in  this 
instance  desert  his  hypothesis  ;  they  cannot  say  that  this  part  of 
the  prophecy  was  written  by  some  Jew  after  the  event  took  place, 
seeing  Porphyry  himself  has  acknowledged  its  existence  some 
hundred  of  years  before  it  was  accomplished. 

The  predictions  of  this  prophet  did  not  end  here  :  he  at  the 
same  time  foretold  that  there  should  arise  among  the  ten  kingdoms, 
into  which  the  Roman  Empire  should  be  broken,  a  power  diverse 
from  all  the  rest ;  a  little  horn  which  should  speak  great  words 

•  Sm  Prideaoi'^  Connexion,  Part  I.  Book  If.  VIII.  Part  II.  Book  III.  where 
the  ftoeomplishinent  of  all  the  foregoing^  eveots  is  clearly  narrated,  and  the 
antboritiei  oited. 
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agaimt^  Mad  Bighy  mnd  wearwiHe  Mrffilf  of  the  Mmi  High; 
and  that  this  power  should  coatioae  ootil  a.  Hmej  and  timeif  and 
the  dividing  of  time.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  he  addf ,  the 
jvt^rmeni  Shan  eit J  and  they  8hall  take  atday  hiedominiany  to  cm- 
none  and  to  destroy  unto  the  end.  Are  these  fabehoods  ?  Let  the 
history  of  the  last  twelve  hundred  years,  and  the  present  state  of 
the  Papal  hierarchy,  determine.  * 

Passing  over  the  predictions  of  the  Messiah,  whose  hirth,  frface 
of  nativity,  time  of  appearance,  manner  of  life,  doctrine,  minScles, 
death  and  resurrection,  were  each  particularly  pointed  out  ;* 
let  us  examine  a  few  principles  from  the  New.  Testament.  Our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  foretold  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Romans,  and  limited  the  time  of  its  accomplishment  to  the  then 
present  generaium.^  Ask  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  Is  this  a 
falsehood  ? 

It  was  intimated;  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Jewish  people 
should  not  only  fall  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  but  that  great  num- 
bers of  them  should  be  led  away  captive  into  all  nations ;  and  that 
Jerusalem  should  be  trodden  dozvn  of  the  Gentiles,  until  the  times 
of  the  Gentiles  should  hefulfiUed.Ji,  Ask  the  present  descendants 
of  that  unhappy  people.  Is  this  a  falsehood  ? 

The  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  foretold  that  there  should  be  a 
falling  away,  or  a  grand  apostacy  in  the  Christian  Church  ;  where- 
in the  man  of  sin  should  be  revealed^  even  the  son  of  perdition  ;  who 
wotUd  oppose  and  exalt  himself  above  all  that  is  called  Qody  or  that 
is  Titorshipped  i  and  who  as  God  would  sit  in  the  temple  of  God^ 
lowing  himself  to  be  God.§  Also  in  his  Epistle  to  Timothy :  Aow 
the  spirit  speakeih  expressly,  that  in  the  latter  tim>es  some  shall  de- 
part from  thefaithy  giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits,  and  doctrines 
of  devils ;  speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy ;  having  their  conscience 
S0ared  with  a  hot  iron  ;  forbidding  to  marry,  and  commanding  to 
abstain  from  meats  which  God  hath  created  to  be  received  with 
thanksgiving  of  them  which  believe  and  know  the  truth.fi 

*  Isa.  iz.  6.     Micah  v.  2.     Daa.  iz.  20—27.     Isa.  xlii.  2.   xzzv.5,  6.  Ihi 
Ptft.  XVI.  M),  1 1.  t  Matt.  xziv.  1—35.     Luke  zxi.  i  fcuke  xxi.  24. 

*  2  Thes.  li.  3,  4.  ||  2  Tim.  iv.  1—3. 
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A  laige  proportion  of  the  Apocalypse  of  John  respects  this 
grand  apostacy*  and  the  corrupt  commonity  in  which  it  was  accom- 
plished. He  describes  it  with  great  Tariety  of  expressions.  On 
some  acconnts  it  is  represented  under  the  form  of  a  dty^  on  oth- 
ers of  a  beatty  and  on  others  of  a  woman  ntting  upon  a  beoH* 
That  we  might  be  at  no  loss  to  distinguish  it  on  its  appearance,  it 
is  intimated  that  it  should  not  be  so  much  a  civil  as  an  apostate 
ecclesiastical  power :  it  is  a  harlot^  opposed  to  the  bride,  the 
Lamb's  wife ;  and  that  it  should  greatly  abound  in  wealth  and 
worldly  grandeur  :  The  woman  wag  arrayed  in  purple  and  scarlet 
atid  decked  withgold^  and  precious  etones^  and  pearle  ;  that  its  do- 
minion should  not  be  confined  to  its  own  immediate  territories  : 
Power  was  given  it  over  all  kingdoms  and  tongues  and  nations.; — 
that  its  authority  should  not  be  derived  from  its  own  conquests, 
but  from  the  voluntary,  consent  of  a  number  of  independent  king  • 
doms  to  come  under  its  yoke  :  The  kings  of  the  earth  have  one 
mind^  and  sheM  give  their  power  and  strength  unto  the  beast ; — 
that  it  should  be  distinguished  by  its  blasphemies,  idolatries,  ^od 
persecuting  spirit :  Upon  her  were  the  names  of  blasphemy.  They 
should  make  an  image  of  the  beast,  and  as  many  as  would  not  wor- 
ship the  image  of  tjie  beast  were  to  he  killed.  And  the  woman  was 
drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints  ; — that  its  persecutions  should 
extend  to  such  a  length  as  for  no  man  to  be  allowed  the  common 
rights  of  men,  unless  he  became  subject  to  it :  No  man  might  buy 
or  sell,  save  he  that  lutdthe  mark,  or  the  name  of  the  beast ^  or.  the 
nunAer  of  his  name ; — that  its  power  should  continue  for  a  time^ 
times,  and  half  a  time,  forty  and  two  months,  or  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  sixty  days  ;  during  which  long  period  God's  witness- 
es should  prophesy  in  sackcloth,  be  driven  as  into  a  wilderness, 
and,  and  as  it  were,  slain,  and  their  bodies  lie  unburied  ; — finally, 
that  tbey  who  gave  it  an  existence,  should  be  the  instruments  of 
taking  it  away  :  The  kings,  or  powers,  of  the  earth  shall  hate  the 
whorCf  and  burn  herfiesh  with  fire**  Whether  all  or  any  part  of 
this  be  falsehood,  let  the  history  and  observation  determine. 

It  has  oAen  been  observed,  that  the  prophecies  of  the  Messiah 
were  so  numerous  and  explicit,  that  at  the  time  of  his  appearance 

*  Rev.  xi.  xiU  xvii. 
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there  was  a  general  expectation  of  it,  not  only  in  Jndea,  bat  in  all 
the  neighboaring  nations  ;  and  is  not  the  sanie  thing  observable  at 
this  time,  of  the  fall  of  Antichrist,  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  general  spread  of  the  gospel  ? 

Once  more  :  The  sacred  writers  hare  predicted  the  opposition 
which  Christianity  should  encounter,  and  described  the  characters 
from  whom  it  should  proceed  :  In  the  la$t  days,  say  they,  perihu9 
timet f  shaU  come.  Far  men  %haH  he  lovers  of  their  own  tehei,  cov' 
etoiUf  hotuters,  proud^  ^oiphemers,  disobedient  to  parents^  tmtAani- 
ytii,  unholy  J  without  natural  ctfectionf  truce-breaken,  false  accusers^ 
incontinent y  fierce^  despisers  of  those  that  are  good^traitors^  heady  ^ 
higJhminded,  lovers  of  pleasures  y  more  than  the  lovers  of  God. 
Again :  There  shall  be  tnockers  in  the  last  time^  who  shall  walk 
after  their  own  tmgodly  lusts;  fiUhy  dreamers^  who  defile  thefiesh^ 
despise  dominion^  and  speak  evil  of  dignities;  raging  waves  of  the 
sea f  foaming  out  their  own  shame ;  wandering  stars j  to  whom  is  re* 
served  the  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever.*  Let  Mr.  Paine,  and 
other  Infidels,  consider  well  the  above  picture,  and  ask  their  own 
consciences,  Is  this  a  falsehood  ? 

Bishop  Newton,  in  his  Dissertations^  has  clearly  evinced  the  ful- 
filment of  several  of  these  and  other  scripture-prophecies  ;  and  has 
shown  that  some  of  them  are  fulfilHng  at  this  day.  To  those  Dis- 
sertations I  refer  the  reader.  Enough  has  been  said  to  enable  us 
to  determine  which  production  it  is  that  deserves  to  be  called  **  a 
book  of  falsehoods," — ^the  prophecies  of  scripture,  or  the  Age  of 
Reason. 

*  2  Tim.  iii.  1—4.    Jade. 
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THK  HARMONY  OF  SCRIPTURE  WITH  TRUTH,  KVIHCSD  PIOM  ITS 
AGREEMENT  WITH  THE  DICTATEb  OF  AH  EKLIOHTEirSD  CON- 
SCIENCE,   AND    THE    RESULT   OF    THE    CLOSEST   OBSERVATION. 


If  a  brazea  mirror  were  found  on  some  remote,  aainhabited 
island,  it  might  be  a  doubtful  matter  how  it  came  thither ;  but  if  it 
properly  reflected  objects,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  a 
real  mirror. 

The  Bible  was  written  with  the  professed  design  of  bemg  pro- 
JitabU  for  reproof;  nor  was  there  ever  a  book  so  adapted  to  the 
purpose,  or  so  effectual  in  its  operation  in  disclosing  the  inward 
workings  of  the  human  mind.  Thousands  can  bear  witness,  from 
experience,  -that  it  is  quick  and  powerfvly  sharper  than  awif  tmto 
edged  tword^  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  €uunder  of  $oul  a»^d  spirit y 
and  a  ducemtr  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.  Its  entnlbce 
into  the  mind  gives  light :  and  light  which  discovers  the  works  of 
darkness.  Far  from  flattering  the  vices  of  mankind,  it  charges, 
without  ceremony,  every  son  of  Adam  with  possessing  the  heart 
of  an  apostate.  This  charge  it  brings  home  to  the  conscience,  not 
only  by  its  pure  precepts,  and  awful  threatenings,  but  oftentimes 
by  the  very  invitations  and  promises  of  mercy  ;  which,  while  th^ 
cheer  the  heart  with  lively  hope,  carry  conviction  by  their  tmporf 
to  the  very  soul.  In  reading:  other  books  you  may  admire  the 
ingenuity  of  the  writer;  but  here  your  attention  is  turned  inward. 
Read  it  but  seriously,  and  your  heart  will  answer  to  its  descrip- 
tions* It  will  touch  the  secret  springs  of  sensibility  ;  and  if  you 
have  any  ingenuousness  of  mind  towards  God,  the  tears  ofgrief« 
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mingied  with  those  of  hope  and  gratitade,  will,  ere  jon  are  aware, 
trickle  from  jonr  eyes. 

To  whatever  peurticalar  vices  you  may  have  heen  addicted,  here 
jdn  will  discover  your  likeness ;  and  that,  not  as  by  a  comic 
representation  on  the  theatre,  which,  where  it  reclaims  one 
person  by  shaming  him  out  of  his  follies,  corrupts  a  thousand  ;  but 
in  a  way  that  will  bring  conviction  to  your  bosom. 

Come  see  a  mon  which  told  me  all  things  that  ever  I  did :  la  not 
this  the  Christ?  Such  was  the  reasoning  of  the  woman  of  Sama- 
ria ;  and  who  could  have  reasoned  better  ?  That  which  makes 
manifest  must  be  light.  But  this  reasoning  is  applicable  to  other 
things,  as  well  as  to  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus.  No  man  can  for- 
bear saying  of  that  book,  that  doctrine,  or  that  preaching  which 
tells  him  all  that  ever  he  did.  Is  not  this  the  truth  ?  The  satis- 
Miction  afforded  by  such  evidence  approaches  near  to  intuitive  cer- 
tainty ;  it  18  having  the  witness  in  ourselves. 

Should  it  be  objected,  that  though  this  may  satisfy  our  own 
minds,  yet  it  can  afford  no  evidence  to  others  ;  I  answer.  It  is  true, 
that  they  who  shun  the  light  cannot  be  supposed  to  possess  that 
evidence  of  its  being  what  it  is,  as  those  who  have  come  to  it  that 
their  deeds  may  be  made  manifest ;  yet  even  they,  if  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  Bible,  must  be  aware  that  the  likenesses  which 
it  draws  are,  in  a  considerable  degree,  their  own.  It  is  not  to  se- 
rious Christians  only,  that  the  gospel  is  a  mirror.  Many  who  never 
look  into  that  perfect  law  of  liberty  from  choice  and  delight,  so  as 
to  be  blessed  in  their  work,  but  only  glance  at  it  in  a  transient 
and  occasional  way,  yet  perceive  so  much  of  their  own  character 
in  it,  as  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  right,  and  that  they  are  wrong. 
The  secret  conviction  of  thousands  who  heard  the  word,  and  do  it 
not,  resembles  that  of  Pharaoh,  The  Lord  is  righteous,  and  I  and 
my  people  are  wicked.  The  impressions  of  such  people,  it  is  true, 
are  frequently  short  in  their  duration  :  like  a  man  who  seeth  his 
natural  face  in  a  glass,  they  go  away,  and  straightway  forget  what 
manner  of  persons  they  are :  but  the  aversion  which  they  discover 
seriously  to  resume  the  subject,  places  it  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt,  that,  let  their  hearts  be  as  they  may,  the  scriptures  have 
commended  themselves  to  their  consciences.     They  have  felt  the 
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point  of  this  two-edged  tword,  and  are  not  disposed  to  renew  the 
encounter.  That  this  is  the  case  not  only  with  nominal  Christians, 
but  with  a  great  number  of  professed  Deists,  is  miuiifest  from  the 
acknowle^ments  of  such  men  as  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  and  many 
others  who  have  relented  on  the  near  approach  of  death.  This 
is  oAen  a  time  in  which  conscience  mast  and  will  be  heard ;  and, 
too  often  for  the  happiness  of  sanriving  acquaintances,  it  proclaims 
t»  the  world,  that  the  grand  source  of  their  hatred  to  the  Bible  has 
been  that  for  which  Ahab  hated  Micaiah— its  prophesying  no  good 
concerning  them. 

The  scriptures  are  a  mirror  in  which  we  see  not  only  individual 
characters,  our  own  and  others,  but  the  state  of  things  as  they 
more  on  in  the  great  world.  They  show  us  the  spring  head» 
whence  all  the  malignant  streams  of  idolatry,  atheism,  corruption, 
persecution,  war,  and  of  every  other  evil  originate ;  and,  by  show- 
ing us  the  origin  of  these  destructive  maladies,  clearly  instruct  us 
wherein  must  consist  their  cure. 

It  has  already  been  observed,*  that  Christian  morality  is  sum- 
med op  in  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour,  and  that  these  prin- 
ciples carried  to  their  full  extent,  would  render  the  world  a  para- 
dise. But  the  scriptures  teach  us  that  man  is  a  rebel  against  his 
Maker ;  that  his  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God,  and  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be  ;  that,  instead  of  lov- 
hig  God,  or  even  man  in  the  order  which  is  required,  men  are  be- 
come loflwrs  of  their  oimi  selvet,  and  neither  God  nor  roan  are  re- 
garded but  as  they  are  found  necessary  to  subserve  their  wishes. 

This  single  principle  of  human  depravity,  supposing  it  to  be 
true,  will  fully  account  for  all  the  moral  disorders  in  the  world  ; 
and  the  actual  existence  of  those  disorders,  unless  they  can  be  bet- 
ter aecounted  for,  must  go  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  principle,  and 
by  consequence,  of  the  Christian  system  which  rests  upon  it. 
-  We  are  affected  in  considering  the  idokUry  of  so  great  a  part  of 
the  human  race  ;  but  we  are  not  surprised  at  it.  If  men  be  desti* 
tote  of  the  love  of  God,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  they  will  endeav- 
our to  banish  him  from  their  thoughts,  and,  provided  the  state  of 

*PrtrM  Chap.  III. 
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society  will  admit  of  it*  from  their  worship ;  sobstitatinggods  more 
congenial  with  their  inclinations,  and  in  the  worship  of  which  they 
can  indulge  theAselves  without  fear  or  control. 

Neither  are  we  surprised  at  the  pradical  aiheitm  which  abounds 
among  olibelleTerSy  and  even  among  nomins^l  Christians,  in  Euro- 
pean nations.  If  the  state  of  things  be  such  as  to  render  gross 
idolatry,  inadmissible,  still,  if  aversion  to  God  predominate,  it  will* 
show  itself  in  a  neglect  of  all  worship,  and  of  all  serious  conversa- 
tion, or  devout  exercises  ;  in  a  wish  to  think  there  is  no  God,  and 
no  hereafter;  and  in  endeavours  to  banish  every  thing  of  a  religious 
nature  from  society.  Or,  if  this  cannot  be,  and  any  thing  relating 
to  such  subjects  become  matter  of  discussion,  they  will  be  so  ex- 
plained away  as  that  nothing  shall  be  left  which  can  approve  itself 
to  an  upright  heart.  The  holiness  of  the  divine  character  will  be 
kept  out  of  sight,  his  precepts  disregarded,  and  morality  itself 
made  to  consist  in  something  destitue  of  all  true  virtue. 

We  are  not  surprised  at  the  corrtfp^tons  which  Christianity  has 
undergone.  Christianity  itself,  as  we  have  already  seen,  foretold 
it ;  and  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity  fully  accounts  for  it. 
When  the  Christian  religion  was  adopted  by  the  state,  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  there  were  great  numbers  of  unprincipled  men  who 
professed  it ;  and  where  its  leading  characters  in  any  age  are  of 
this  description,  it  will  certainly  be  corrupted.  The  pure  doctrine 
of  Christ  is  given  up  in  favour  of  some  flesh  pleasing  system,  the 
holy  precepts  of  Christian  morality  are  lowered  to  the  standard  of 
ordinary  practice,  and  the  worship  and  ordinances  of  Christ  are 
mingled  with  superstition  and  modelled  to  a  worldly  temper.  It 
was  thus  that  Judaism  was  corrupted  by  the  old  Pharisees,  and 
Christianity  by  the  Papal  hierarchy. 

The  success  with  which  eot7  men  and  seducers  meet  in  propaga. 
ting  false  doctrine,  is  no  more  than,  from  the  present  state  of 
things  may  be  expected.  So  long  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity  receive  not  the  love  of  the  truth,  error  will 
be  certain  to  meet  with  a  welcome  reception.  The  grossest  im- 
postor has  only  to  advance  a  system  suited  to  corrupt  nature,  to 
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assert  it  with  effirooteryi  and  to  flatter  his  adherents  with  beiog  the 
favoorites  of  heaven,  and  he  will  be  followed.*  . 

The  persecuiunu  whfeh  have  been  carried  oa'igaiiMt  religion 
are  grievous  to  hnmanity,  and  equally  repugnant  to  juntice  and 
to  good  policy:  but  they  are  not  in  the  least  surprising.  There 
was  not  a  truth  more  prominent  in  our  Saviour's  addresses  to  his 
lowers  than  this,  that,  having  received  kis  wordt  the  world  would 
hate  them;  because  they  were  not  of  the  worlds  ae  he  was  not  of  the 
world.  When  he  sent  them  forth  to  preach  the  gospel,  it  was  as 
sheep  among  wolves;  and  they  were  treated  accordingly.  When 
he  took  leave  of  them,  previously  to  his  death,  he  left  them  his 
peaee^  as  knowing  that,  in  the  world,  they  should  have  tribulation. 
All  this  was  no  more  than  might  be  expected  |  for  if  it  be  the  char- 
acter of  true  religion  that  it  sets  itself  against  every  vicious  pro- 
pensity of  the  human  heart,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  every  one 
who  is  under  the  dominion  of  such  propensity  will  feel  averse  from 
true  religion,  and  from  those  who  adhere  to  it.  The  manner  in 
which  mankind  have  stood  affected  towards  godly  men  has  been 
nearly  uniform  from  the  beginning.  Cain  slew  his  brother.  And 
wherefore  slew  he  him  ?  because  his  own  works  were  evil,  and 
his  brother's  righteous.  Sarah  saw  the  son  of  Hag^r  the  Egyptian, 
mocking:  as  he  that  was  bom  after  the  flesh  then  persecuted  him 
that  was  bom  after  the  Spirit,  even  so  it  is  now.  Why  was  Jeru- 
salem a  burdensome  stone  to  the  nations  ?  Why  were  they  con- 
tinually forming  leagues  to  root  out  its  remembrance  from  the 

*  Men  are  mach  more  easily  deceived  in  these  matters  than  in  the  ordinary 
tM>ncems  of  life.  If  a  London  Merchant  were  to  open  warehoases  in  diftrent 
parts  of  the  oity,  and  make  it  his  business  to  traduce  the  characters  and  com- 
modities of  all  other  merchants ;  if  his  opposition  were  directed  esp«oially 
against  men  of  probity  and  eminence,  whose  situations  were  contiguoiis  to  his 
own ;  in  fine,  if  the  only  traders  in  the  kingdom  who  could  obtain  his  good 
word  were  certain  agents  whom  he  had  stationed  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  retailing  his  wares  ;  would  not  his  designs  be  evi- 
dent? He  might  po^  and  pretend  to  have  the  good  of  the  public  much  at 
heart ;  but  the  public  would  despise  him,  as  a  man  whose  object  was  a  for . 
tune,  and  whose  practice  evinced  Uiat  he  would  hesitate  at  no  means  to  ac- 
-complish  his  end.  Tet,  in  religion,  rach  deceptions  maybe  practised  with 
success. 
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earth  ?  The  same  jl|Mrit  that  was  discoyered  by  Edom,  Moab, 
and  the  children  of  AmmoD  towards  Israel,  was  apparent  in  San- 
ballat,  Tobiahy^le8hem,and  their  companions,  towards  Jodah;  and 
the  part  acted  of  the  Horonite,  the  Ammonite,  and  the  Anibian,  was 
afterwards*  re-acted,  with  additional  zeal,  by  Herod  and  Pontius 
PUate,  and  the  governors  and  people  of  Israel.  Those  who  coald 
agree  in*  nothing  else  could  agree  in  this.  The  persecutions  of 
pagan  and  papal  Rome,  and  of  all  who  have  symbolized  with  her, 
have  been  only  'a  continuation  of  the  same  system:  and  the  de- 
scriptions which  deistical  historians  give  of  these  works  of  dark- 
ness, notwithstanding  their  pretended  regard  to  religious  liberty, 
bear  witness  that  they  allow  the  deeds  of  their  fathers,  and  inherit 
their  dispositions.  The  same  malignant  spirit  which  was  discov- 
ered by  the  heathens  toward  the  ancient  Israelites,  is  discovera- 
ble in  all  the  writings  of  unbelievers  toward  that  people  to  this 
day.  It  is  true,  they  are  more  reconciled  to  the  modem  Jews; 
and  for  a  very  plain  reason:  they  feel  them  to  be  near  akin  to 
themselves.  Herod  and  Pilate  were  made  friends  by  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Christ.  Since  that  time,  the  old  enmity  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  believing  Gentiles,  who,  being  grafted  into  the  Jewish 
olive,  and  partaking  of  its  advantages,  partake  also  of  its  persecu- 
tions: and  by  how  much  the  Christian  church,  at  any  period,  has 
exceeded  the  Jewish  in  purity  and  spirituality,  by  so  much  more 
fierce  has  the  wrath  of  a  wicked  world  burned  against  it. 

Afler  all  the  pains  that  unbelievers  take  to  shift  the  charge  of 
persecution,  and  lay  it  at  the  door  of  Christianity,  it  is  manifest,  to 
an  observant  eye,  that  there  is  a  deep-rooted  enmity  in  all  wicked 
men,  whether  they  be  Pagans,  Papists,  Protestants,  or  Deists, 
towards  all  godly  men,  of  every  nation,  name,  and  denomination. 
This  enmity,  it  is  true,  is  not  suffered  to  operate  according  to  its 
native  tendency.  He  who  holdeth  the  winds  in  his  hands,  restrains 
it.  Men  are  withheld  by  laws,  by  policy,  by  interests,  by  educa- 
tion, by  respect,  by  regard  founded  on  qualities  distinct  from  reli- 
gious, and  by  various  other  things.  There  are  certain  conjunctions 
of  interests,  especially,  which  occasionally  require  a  temporary  ces- 
sation of  hostilities;  and  it  may  seem  on  such  occasions  as  if  wicked 
men  were  ashamed  of  their  animosities,  and  were  all  on  a  sudden 
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become  firieodly  to  the  ibUowen  of  Clirttt  jThuSy  al  the  revolu* 
tion  in  1688,  those  who  for  more  than  twen^  yean  bad  treated 
the  non-con&rmists  with  uorelentiDg  MFerityi  #teB  they  found 
tbemseives  in  danger  of  being  deprired  of  their  placet  by  a  popish 
prince,  courted  their  friendship^  and  promised  not  to«'persecute 
them  any  more.  And  thus,  at  the  commencement  of  the  French 
revolution,  Deists,  Catholics,  and  Protestants,  who  were  engaged 
in  one  political  cause,  seemed  to  have  forgotten  their  resentments, 
all  amicably  uniting  together  in  the  opening  of  a  place  for  protca* 
tant  worship.  But  let  not  the  servants  6f  Christ  ims^ne  thai  any 
teqciporary  conjunction  of  interests  will  extinguish  the  ancient  en* 
mity.  It  may  seem  to  be  so  for  a. time;  and  all  things  being  under 
tbe  control  of  providence,  such  a  time  may  be  designed  as.  a  season 
of  respite  for  the  faithful;  but  when  self-interest  has  gained  its 
end,  if  other  worldly  considerations  do  not  interpose,  things  will 
return  to  their  fonner  channel.  The  enmity  is  not  dead,  but 
sleepeth. 

Finally:  the  wars  which,  from  the  earliest  period  of  history, 
have  desolated  the  earth,  grievous  as  they  are  to  a  feeling  mind, 
contain  in  them  nothing  surprising.  The  scriptures,  with  singular 
propriety,  describe  the  world  as  a  great  sea,  which  is  ever  casting 
up  its  mire  and  dirt;  and  great  conquerors  as  so  many  wild  beastt^ 
which,  in  succession,  rise  from  its  troubled  waters,  and  devour 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.*  Nor  is  this  all :  they  describe  not 
only  the  fact,  but  the  cause  of  it.  Wars  among  men,  as  has  been  al- 
ready stated,!  have  their  immedicUe  causes  in  th^  lu$ts  which  war  in 
their  tnembers:  but,  besides  this,  the  scripture  leads  us  to  a  cause 
more  remote,  and  of  still  greater  importance.  They  denominate  the 
sword  of  war,  the  sword  of  the  Lord^  and  constantly  intimate  that 
it  is  one  of  those  means  by  which  he  pleadeth  Tmth  all  flesh,  A 
part  of  the  curse  entailed  on  men  for  their  departure  from  the  liv- 
ing God,  consists  in  this,  that,  till  they  return  to  him,  they  shall 
not  be  able  for  any  length  of  time,  to  maintain  amity  among  them- 
selves. It  appears  to  be  one  of  those  laws  by  which  God  governs 
the  world,  that,  PEorLE  snoaqed  in  an  evil  cause,  howeveu 

*  Dan.  vii.  t  Pari  I.  Chap.  Vlf . 
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HARMONIOUS  THBT  MAT  BE  IH  THE  OUTSBTy  SHALL  PRESENTLY  BE  AT 

VARIANCK.  Thus  it  was  between  Abimilech  and  the  men  of  She- 
chem,  as  Jothant  had  forewarned  them  in  his  parable.  Though  at 
first  they  appeared  to  rejoice  in  each  other;  yet,  in  a  little  time, 
Jire  came  omtfram  Abimelech^  and  devoured  the  men  afShechem^  and 
fire  came  tnU  from  the  men  of  ISiechem,  and  devoured  Abimelech.* 
Sach  is  commonly  the  issue  of  all  unprincipled  confederacies, 
traitorous  conspiracies,  illegal  combinations,  and  illicit  amours. 
Union,  in  order  to  be  lasting,  requires  to  be  cemented  with  honor. 
Where  this  is  wanting,  however  appearances  may  for  a  while  be 
flattering,  all  will  prove  transitory:  mutual  jealousies  will  produpe 
mtitoal  enmities,  which  are  certain  to  issue  in  confusion  and  every 
evil  work.  These  remarks  are  no  less  applicable  to  the  whole 
haman  race,  than  to  particular  parts  of  it.  Men  have  revolted 
from  God;  and  yet  think  to  live  in  harmony  among  themselves. 
God,  in  just  judgment,  appears  to  have  determined  the  contrary; 
and  that,  till  they  return  to  him,  they  shall  be  given  up  to  an  evil 
spirit  towards  each  other,  and  to  the  ravages  of  a  succession  of  am- 
bitious leaders,  who  shall  destroy  them  in  great  numbers  from  the 
&ce  of  the  earth.  It  is  morally  impossible,  indeed,  that  it  should 
be  otherwise;  for  the  same  principle  which  induces  them  to  re- 
nounce the  divine  goverment,  dissolves  the  bands  of  human  soci- 
ety. Supreme  self-love  is  the  origin  of  both,  and  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  all  the  disorder  in  the  universe. 

Candid  reader,  review  the  subject  of  this  chapter.  In  the  last, 
we  traced  the  agreement  of  the  holy  scriptures  with  historic  fact ; 
in  this,  we  have  seen  their  correspondence  with  living  truths  or 
with  things  as  they  actually  exist,  in  the  mind  and  in  the  world. 
Similar  arguments  might  also  have  been  drawn  from  the  characters 
of  believers  and  unbelievers.  Not  many  wise,  not  many  mighty,  not 
many  noble  were  called  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  ;  and  it  has 
been  the  same  in  every  age.  To  the  Jews  the  gospel  was  from  the 
first  a  stumbling-block,  and  to  philosophers  foolishness  ;  and  such 
it  continues  to  this  day.  The  existence  of  the  Jews  as  a  distinct  peo- 
ple, their  dispersion,  their  attachment  to  the  Old  Testament,  and 

*  Judges  iz. 
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rejection  of  the  New,  their  expectation  of  a  Messiah,  their 
acknowledgment  of  the  truth  of  the  historical  fiicts  concerning 
our  Lord,  the  malignity  of  their  spirit ;  in  a  word,  their  exact 
resemblance,  even  at  this  remote  period,  to  the  picture  drawn  of 
them  in  the  New  Testament,  are  facts  which  cannot  be  contro- 
verted.  Judge  impartially  :  Is  there  any  thing  in  all  this  that 
bears  the  marks  of  imposture  ?  A  connoisseur  will  distinguish 
between  paintings  taken  from  life,  and  such  as  are  the  works  of 
mere  imagination.  An  accurate  judge  of  moral  painting  will  do  the 
same.  If  the  scriptures  gave  false  descriptions  of  men  and  thingi, 
if  they  flattered  the  vices  of  mankind,  or  exhibited  the  moral  rtate 
of  the  world  contrary  to  well-known  fact,  you  would  conclude 
them  to  be  a  work  of  falsehood.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  speak 
jof  things  as  they  are  ;  if  conscience  echo  to  their  charges,  and  Cact 
comport  with  their  representations,  they  must  have  been  taken 
from  life  :  and  you  must  conclude  them  to  be  what  they  profess 
to  be — a  work  of  truth.  And,  since  the  objects  described  are 
many  of  them  beyond  the  ken  of  human  observation,  you  most 
conclude  that  they  are  not  only  a  work  of  truth,  but,  what  they 
also  profess  to  be — The  true  sayingi  of  God, 
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FROM  THE  SPIRIT  AND  STYLE  IN  WHICH  IT  IS    WRITTEN.     * 


If  the  scriptures  be  what  they  profess  to  he — the  word  of  God ; 
it  may  be  presumed  that  the  spirit  which  they  breathe,  and  even 
the  style  in  which  they  are  composed,  will  be  different  from  what 
can  be  found  in  any  other  productions.  It  is  true,  that,  haTing 
been  communicated  through  human  mediums,  we  may  expect  them^ 
in  a  measure,  to  be  humanized  ;  the  peculiar  turn  and  talents  of 
each  writer  will  be  visible,  and  this  will  give  them  the  character 
of  variety  ;  but,  amidst  all  this  variety,  a  mind  capable  of  discern- 
ing the  divine  excellence  will  plainly  perceive  in  them  the  finger 
of  God. 

With  respect  to  style,  though  it  is  not  on  the  natural,  but  the 
moral,  or  rather  the  holy  beauties  of  scripture  that  I  would  lay  the 
principal  stress  ;  yet  something  may  be  observed  of  the  other. 
So  far  as  the  beauty  of  language  consists  in  its  freedom  from  affec- 
tation, and  in  its  conformity  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  it  may  be 
expected  that  a  book  written  by  holy  men,  inspired  of  God,  will 
be  possessed  of  this  excellence.  A  divinely-inspired  production 
will  not  only  be  free  from  such  blemishes  as  arise  from  yanity,  and 
other  evil  dispositions  of  the  mind,  bat  will  abound  in  those  beau-^ 
ties  which  never  fail  to  attend  the  genuine  exercises  of  modesty, 
sensibility,  and  godly  simplicity.  It  will  reject  the  meretricious 
ornaments  of  art ;  but  it  will  possess  the  more  substantial  beauties 
of  nature.  That  this  is  true  of  the  scriptures  has  been  proved  by 
several  able  writers.* 

•  See  BlackwalPs  Sacred  Classicki.  Also  Melmoth'a  Sublime  and  BeaaU- 
fal  of  scrq>tare ;  to  which  is  added,  Dwight'a  Dissertation  OB  the  Poetry,  His- 
tory, and  Eloqaeiite  of  the  Bible. 
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Mr.  Paioe,  however,  can  see  nothing  great,  majestic,  or  worthy 
of  Godi  in  anj  part  of  the  Bible.  Among  the  numerous  terms  of 
reproach  with  which  he  honours  it,  he  is  pleased  to  censure  the 
writings  of  Isaiah  as  **  bombast,  beneath  the  genius  of  a  school- 
boy ;"  and  to  compare  the  command  of  the  great  Creator,  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  Let  there  be  lights  to  the  **  imperative 
manner  of  speaking  used  by  a  conjuror.'"*  This  writer  has  given 
OS  no  example  of  the  bombast  from  Isaiah.  Bombast  is  that  spe- 
cies of  writing  in  which  great  swelling  words  are  used  to  convey 
littleideas.  But  is  it  thus  in  the  writings  of  Isaiah?  And  one 
cried  unto  another^  and  taidy  Holy,  holy^  holy  is  the  Ltord  of  hosts; 
the  mhole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory. — Who  hatk  measured  the  waters 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand^  and  meted  out  heaven  with  the  span^  and 
comprehended  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure,  and  weighed  the 
mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance  ?  Who  hath  directed 
^  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  or  being  his  counsellor,  hath  taught  him  ? 
With  whom  took  he  counsel,  and  who  instructed  him^  and  taught  him 
in  the  path  of  judgment,  and  taught  him  knowledgCy  and  showed  to 
him  the  way  of  understanding  f  Behold,  the  nations  are  as  a  drop 
of  a  bucket,  and  are  counted  as  the  small  dust  of  the  balance :  be^ 
holdf  he  taketh  up  the  isles  as  a  very  little  thing.  And  Lebanon  is 
not  sufficient  to  bum,  nor  the  beasts  thereof  sufficient  for  a  burnt- 
qff^ering.  All  nations  before  him  are  as  nothing;  and  they  are 
cowUed  to  him  less  than  nothing  and  vanity.  Are  the  ideas  too  lit- 
tle, in  these  instances,  for  the  words  ?  The  prophets  wrote  in  a 
poetic  style ;  and  how  could  they  write  otherwise  ?  Poetry  is 
the  language  of  passion  ;  and  such  as  theirs,  of  passion  raised  and 
inflamed  by  great  and  affecting  objects.  Their  language  is  not 
that  of  common  poetry,  but,  as  an  elegant  writer  expresses  it,  **  It 
is  the  burst  of  inspiration.*' 

As  to  the  objection  against  the  sublimity  of  the  passage  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  there  is 
nothings  be  it  ever  so  majestic  and  worthy  of  God,  but  a  profane 
and  ludicrous  imagination  may  distort  it.  A  rainbow  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  fiddle-stick  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  an  object 

•  Ag;e  of  Reason,  PartW,  p.  105.  Note. 
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of  equal  hitigiiificaiice.  Thiuider  and  lightning  may  be  imitated 
by  a  character  not  leas  contemptible  thao  a  conjuror;  hot  thoiild 
any  one  infer  that  there  is  nothing  more  grand,  more  awful,  or 
ipore  worthy  of  God,  in  these  displays  of  natarei  than  in  the  ex- 
hibitions of  a  country  show«  he  would  prove  himself  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  but  a  small  portion  of  either  wit  or  good  sense. 

1  do  not  pretend  to  any  great  judgment  in  the  beauties  of  com- 
position :  but  there  are  persons  of  far  superior  judgment  to  this 
writer  who  have  expressed  themselres  in  a  Very  different  lan- 
guage. The  late  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  who  for  learning  and  taste,  as 
well  as  character,  has  left  but  few  equals,  thas  expresses  himself: 
^<  1  have  regularly  and  attentively  read  these  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
am  of  opinion  that  this  volume;  independent  of  its  divine  origin, 
contains  more  sublimity  and  beauty,  more  pure  morality,  more 
important  history,  and  finer  strains  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  than 
can  be  collected  from  all  other  books,  in  whatever  age  or  language 
they  may  have  been  composed.*' 

The  acknowledgments  of  Rousseau,  likewise,  whose  taste 
for  fine  writing,  and  whose  freedom  from  prejudice  in  favour  of 
Christianity,  none  will  call  in  question,  will  serve  to  confront  the 
assertions  of  Mr.  Paine.  After  declaring  that  as  there  were  some 
proofe  in  favour  of  Revelation  which  he  could  not  invalidate,  so 
there  were  many  objections  against  it  which  he  could  not  resolve; 
that  he  neither  admitted,  nor  rejected  it;  and  that  he  rejected  only 
the  obHgaticn  of  submitting  to  it ;  he  goes  on  to  acknowledge  as 
follows  :  '*  I  will  confess  to  you  farther,  that  the  majesty  of  the 
scripture  strikes  me  with  admiration,  as  the  purity  of  the 
gospel  hath  its  influence  on  my  heart.  Peruse  the  works  of  our 
philosophers,  with  all  their  pomp  of  diction-— how  mean— how 
contemptible— ^are  they,  compared  with  the  scripture  !  Is  it  pos- 
sible, that  a  book  at  once  so  simple  and  sublime,  should  be  merely 
the  work  of  man  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  sacred  personage  whose 
history  it  contains  should  be  himself  a  mere  man  ?  Do  we  find 
that  he  assumed  the  air  of  an  enthusiast  or  ambitious  sectary  ? 
What  sweetness,  what  purity  in  his  manner  I  What  an  affecting 
gracefulness  in  his  delivery!  What  sublimity  in  his  maxims) 
What  profound  wisdom  in  his  discourses!     What  presence  of 
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mind !  What  subtilty  I  What  truth  in  his  replies !  How  great  the 
command  over  his  passions !  Where  is  the  man,  where  the  phi- 
losopher, who  coold  so  live  and  die,  wilboot  weakness,  and  without 
ostentation  ?-^— Shall  we  suppose  the  Evangelic  History  a  mere  fic- 
tion ?  Indeed,  my  friend,  it  bears  not  the  marks  of  fiction.  On 
the  contrary,  the  history  of  Socrates,  which  nobody  presumes  to 
doubt,  is  not  so  well  attested  as  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Jewish 
authors  were  incapable  of  the  diction,  and  strangers  to  the  morality 
contained  in  the  Gospels ;  the  marks  of  whose  truth  are  so  strik- 
ing and  invincible,  that  the  inventor  would  be  a  more  astonishing 
character  than  the  hero."* 

Rousseau^s  praises  of  the  scripture  remind  us  of  the  high  enco- 
miums bestowed  by  Balaam  on  the  tabernacles  of  Israel.    It  is  no 
-  unusual  thing  for  men  to  admire  that  which  they  do  not  love. 

Let  us  examine  a  little  more  minutely  the  ^firii  in  which  the 
scriptures  are  written.  It  is  this  which  constitutes  their  hoh^ 
beauty,  distinguishes  them  from  all  other  writings,  and  affords 
the  strongest  evidence  of  their  beings  written  by  inspiration  of 
God. 

'  In  recording  historical  events,  the  sacred  writers  invtsriably  eye 
the  hand  of  God:  in  some  instances  they  entirely  overlook  second 
causes  ;  and  in  others,  where  they  are  mentioned,  it  is  only  as  in- 
struments fulfilling  the  divine  will.  Events  that  came  to  pass  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  course  of  things,  and  in  which  an  ordinary 
historian  would  have  seen  nothing  divine,  are  recorded  by  them 
among  the  works  of  the  Lord :  The  Lord  was  very  angry  with  h- 
raelf  and  romoved  them  out  of  his  eight. — And  the  Lord  sent  against 
JehoiaMm  hands  of  the  Chaldees^  and  bands  of  the  Syrians^  and 
hands  of  the  Moabitesy  and  bands  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  and 
sent  them  against  Judah  to  destroy  it^  according  to  the  word  of  the 
Lord  which  he  spake  by  his  servants  the  prophets.  Surely  at  the 
cammamkneni  of  the  Lord  came  this  upon  Judah,  to  remove  them 
out  of  his  sight  for  the  sins  of  Manasseh  according  to  all  that  he 

*  Worki,  Vol.  V.  pp.  3  IS— 218. 
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did;  and  akofor  tkt  mnoceni  hlood  thai  he  $kedf  {for  kejilkd  Je- 
rusakm  with  innoceni  bloody)  uhich  the  Lord  would  not  pardon.* 

In  their  prophecies^  while  they  foretold  the  heaviest  calamities 
upon  nations,  their  own  and  others,  and  viewing  the  hand  of  God 
in  all,  acquiesced  in  them ;  as  men  they  felt  tenderly  for  their  fel- 
low-creatures, even  for  their  enemies  :  My  bowehf  my  boweUl  I 
am  pained  at  my  very  heart ;  my  heart  mtiketh  a  noin  in  me;  I  can* 
not  hold  my  peace^  because  thou  hast  heard^  O  my  soul^  the  wound  of 
the  trumpet^  the  alarm  of  war, -^O  thou  sword  of  the  Lord^  how  lotig 
will  it  he  ere  thou  he  quiet  ?    Put  thyself  into  thy  scahhard,  reet^  and 
heMill,^    When  Israel  was  exposed  to  calamities,  all  the  nei^- 
bouring  nations,  who  hated  them  on  account  of  their  religion,  ex- 
ulted over  them,  the  prophets  who  foretold  it  w«re  tenderly  af. 
fected  by  it :  /  will  hewail  with  the  weeping  of  Jazer  the  wine  of 
Sihmah :  I  mil  water  thee  with  mytears^  O  Heshhon^  and  EUealeh; 
for  the  shouting  for  thy  summer  fruits^  and  for  thy  harvest^  is  fat' 
en.    And  gladness  is  tcJcen  away,  and  joy  out  of  the  plentiful  field ; 
and  in  the  vineyards  there  shall  be  no  singings  neither  s/io//  there  he 
shouting :  the  traders  shall  tread  out  no  mne  in  their  presses :  I  have 
made  shouting  to  cease.     Wherefore  my  bowels  shall  sound  like  an 
harp  for  Moaby  and  mine  inward  parts  for  Kirharesh.^ 
.  The  mircLchs  which  they  record  are  distinguished  from  the 
signs  and  lying  wonders  of  following  ages,  in  that  there  is  always 
to  be  seen  in  them  an  end  worthy  of  God.     The  far  greater  part  of 
them  were  works  of  pure  compassion  to  the  parties,  and  the  whole 
of  them  of  benevolence  to  society. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  scriptures  adapted  to  f^tiSy  presumptu- 
ous speculation  or  idle  curiosity.  Such  a  spirit,  on  the  contrary, 
is  frequently  checked,  and  every  thing  is  directed. to  the  renoTa- 
tion  or  improvement  of  the  heart.  The  account  given  of  the 
creation  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  is  not  intended,  as  Mr.  Henry 
observes,  to  describe  things  '<  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  in 
their  own  nature,  to  satisfy  the  curious  ;  but  as  they  are  in  relah 
tion  to  this  earth,  to  which  they  serve  as  lights ;  and  this  is  enough 

*  2  King;s  xrii.  18,  xxiv.  2—4. 
t  Jer.  iv.  19.  xlvii  6.  JIjou  xvi.  9—11. 
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to  fbmish  us  with  matter  for  praise  and  thanksgiviDg."  The  mir- 
acles of  Jesus  were  never  performed  to  gratify  curiosity.  If  the 
afflicted,  or  any  on  their  hehalf,  present  their  petition,  it  is  invari- 
ably heard  and  answered ;  bat  if  the  Pharisees  come  and  say, 
Maitir^  we  would  see  a  $ign  from  thee ;  or  if  Herod  hope  to  see  a 
miracle  done  by  him^  it  is  refused.*  When  one  said  to  him,  Lord 
are  there  few  that  be  saved?  he  answered.  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the 
strait  gate:  for  many,  I  say  unto  youj  will  seek  to  enter  in^  and  shall 
not  be  able.] 

There  is  nothing  in  the  scriptures  tending,  in  its  own  nature,  to 
etzcite  levity  or  folly.  They  sometimes  deal  in  the  most  cutting 
irony ;  but  it  is  never  for  the  sake  of  displaying  wit,  or  raising  a 
laug^,  but  invariably  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  serious  and 
important  end.  A  serious  mind  finds  every  thing  to  gratify  it,  and 
nothing  to  offend  it :  and  even  the  most  profligate  character,  unless  . 
he  read  them  in  search  of  something  which  he  may  convert  into 
ridicule,  is  impressed  with  awe  by  the  pointed  and  solemn  manner 
in  which  they  address  him. 

It  may  be  said  of  the  scriptures,  and  of  them  only,  that  they  are 
free  from  q^ectation  and  vanity.  You  may  sometimes  find  things 
of  this  sort  described  by  the  sacred  writers  ;  but  you  will  never 
discern  any  such  spirit  in  the  descriptions  themselves.  Yet,  as 
men,  they  were  subject  to  human  imperfections :  if,  therefore, 
they  had  not  been  influenced  by  divine  inspiration,  blemishes  of 
this  kind  must  have  appeared  in  their  writings,  as  well  in  those  of 
other  men.  But  in  what  instance  have  they  assumed  a  character 
which  does  not  belong  to  them  ;  or  discovered  a  wish  to  be  thought 
more  religious,  more  learned,  or  more  accomplished  in  any  way 
than  they  were  ?  Nor  were  they  less  free  from  vanity  than  from 
affectation.  They  were  as  far  from  making  the  most  of  what  they 
were,  as  from  aiming  to  appear  what  they  were  not.  Instead  of 
trumpeting  their  own  praise,  or  aiming  to  transmit  their  fame  to 
posterity,  several  of  them  have  not  so  much  as  put  their  names  to 
their  writings ;  and  those  who  have,  are  generally  out  of  sight. 
As  you  read  their  history,  they  seldom  occur  to  your  thoughts. 

»  Matt.  zii.  38.  Lake  xxiii.  8,  9.    i  Lake  niu,  24.  See  also  xxi.  5—19. 
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Who  thinks  of  the  Erangelists  when  reading  the  four  Ooipeh ;  or 
of  Luke  while  reading  the  Actt  of  the  Apostles?  Mr.  Paine  weares 
thelanrel  on.  his  own  hrows,  Tainly  boasting  that  he  has  **  written 
a  book  under  the  greatest  disadvantages,  which  no  Bible  believer 
can  answer ;"  and  that,  with  his  axe  upon  his  shoulder,  like  anoth- 
er Sennacherib,  he  has  passed  through,  and  cut  down  the  tall 
cedars  of  our  Lebanon.*  But  thus  did  not  the  sacred  writers, 
even  with  regard  to  heathenism,  because  of  the  fear  of  God. 
Paul  in  one  instance,  for  the  sake  of  ansWeridg  an  important  end, 
was  compelled  to  speak  the  truth  of  himself,  and  to  appear  to 
boast ;  jet  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  much  it  was  against  bis 
inclination.  A  boaster  ^nd  9i  fool  were,  in  his  account,  synony- 
mous terms.! 

The  sacred  writers,  while  they  respect  magistracy,  and  frown 
upon  Action,  tumult,  and  sedition,  art:  never  known  to  flatter  the 
great.  Compare  the  fustian  eloquence  of  Tertullus  with  the 
manly  speeches  of  Paul.  Did  he  flatter  Felix  ?  No ;  he  reasoned^ 
of  righteousness  f  temperance^  and  judgment  to  come;  and  FeHt 
trembled.  Did  he  flatter  Festus  or  even  Agrippa?  No;  the 
highest  compliment  which  proceeded  from  him  was,  that  he  kne:w 
the  lattter  to  he  expert  in  all  customs  and  questions  among  the  Jews, 
and  to  maintain  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  prophets ;  which  dec- 
laration, with  the  whole  of  this  admirable  apology,  contained  only 
the  words  of  truth  and  soberness. 

They  discover  no  anxiety  to  guard  against  seeming  inconsisten^ 
ciesy  either  with  themselves  or  one  another;  In  works  of  impos 
ture,  especially  where  a  number  of  persons  are  concerned, 
there  is  need  ef  great  care  and  caution,  lest  one  part  should  contra- 
dict another ;  and  such  caution  is  easily  perceived.  But  the  sacred 
writers  appear  to  have  had  no  such  concern  about  them.  '  Con- 
scious that  djd  they  wrote  was  true,  they  lefl  it  to  prove  its  own 
consistency.  Their  productions  possess  consistency ;  but  it  is  not 
a  studied  one,  nor  alwlEiys  apparent  at  first  sight :  it  is  that  consist- 
ency which  is  certain  to  accompany  truth.| 

*  Age  of  ReasoD,  Part  IL  Prtfaet,  p.  yi.  and  pi  64.        t  2  Cor.  xii. 

X  ^  There  is  one  arg;;ument,''  says  Mr.  WiUierforce,  in  his  late  excellent 
Treatise,  ^*  which  impresses  my  mind  with  particalar  force.    This  is  the  g^reat 
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There  ii  aa  immitabk  nmplicUy  in  aU  their  writviga,  and  a  feel- 
ing Menae  of  what  they  write.  They  come  to  the  point  withoat 
ceremony  or  preamble,  and  having  told  the  truth,  leaye  it  without 
niogling  their  own  reflections.  This  remark  is  particularly  exem- 
plified by  the  four  Evangelists,  in  narrating  the  treatment  of  their 
(iord.    Writers  who  had  felt  less  would  have  said  more. 

There' is  something  in  all  they  say  which  leaves  behind  it  a  sen- 
sation produced  by  no  other  writings ;  something  peculiarly  suited 
to  the  mind  when  in  its  most  serious  frames,  oppressed  by  afflictiop, 
or  thoughtful  about  a  future  life ;  something  which  gives  melan- 
choly itself  a  cbarm,  and  produces  tears  more  delicious  to  the 
mind  than  the  most  high-flavoured  earthly  enjoyments.  By  what 
name  shall  I  express  it  ?  It  is  a  savour  of  life^  a  savour  of  G6d,  an 
ttmtionfrom  the  Holy, One. 

variety  of  th«  kinds  of  evidence  which  have  been  adduced  in  proof  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  cekifirmation  thereby  afforded  of  its  troth: — ^the  proof  from 
prophecy— from  miracles — from  the  character  of  Christ-— from  that  of  his 
apostles— from  the  nature  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity — flrom  the  nature 
and  excellence  of  her  practical  precepts— from  the  accordance  we  have  lately 
pointed  out  between  the  doctrinal  and  practical  system  of  Christianity, 
whether  considered  each  in  itself,  or  in  their  mutual  relation  to  each  other — 
from  other  species  of  internal  evidence,  afforded  in  the  more  abundance  as  the 
sacred  records  have  been  scrutinized  with  g^reat  care — from  the  accounts  of 
cotemporary,  or  nearly  cotemporary  writers— from  the  impossibility  of 
accounting  on  any  other  supposition  than  that  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  for 
its  promulgation,  and  early  prevalence  :  these  and  other  lines  of  argument 
have  all  been  brought  forward,  and  urged  by  different  writers,  in  proportion 
as  they  have  struck  the  minds  of  different  observers  more  or  less  forcibly. 
Now,  granting  that  some  obscure  and  obliterate  men,  residing  in  a  distant  prov- 
ince of  the  Roman  empire,  had  plotted  to  impose  a  forgery  upon  the  world  ; 
though  some  foundation  for  the  imposture  might,  and  indeed  must,  have  been 
attempted  to  be  laid  ;  it  seems,  at  least  to  my  understanding,  ^morally,  impos- 
sible that  so  many  species  of  proofs,  and  all  so  strong,  should  have  lent  their 
concurrent  aid,  and  have  united  their  joint  force,  in  the  establishment  of  the 
falsehood.  It  may  assist  the  reader  in  estimating  the  value  of  this  argument, 
to  coiMider  upon  how  different  a  footing,  in  this  respect,  hds  rested  every 
other  religious  system,  without  exception,  which  was  ever  proposed  to  the 
world ;  and  indeed  every  other  historical  fact,  of  which  the  truth  has  been  at 
all  contested."* 

*  Practical  View,  &c.  pp.  361—368.    Third  Edition. 
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Mr.  Paine  can  see  no  beaoftj  io  the  New-teitttoeit  iiarritiTefl : 
to  hhfi  there  appears  nothiDg  but  (mpoHmrt^  /*%»  tatUradietum, 
fahehMdj  and  every  thing  that  oiarks  an  evil  ceoie.    And  I  tap- 
pose  be  could  saj  the  same  of  the  thingi  aanrated  ;  of  the  laboan, 
tears,  temptationt,  and  sofieriDgs  of  the  Loid  Jtius,  aad  of  eteiy 
thing  else  in  the  New  Testament.    Mr.  P^oe,  however,  is  not  the 
only  instance  wherein  men  have  lacked  Qnderstanduig.     The 
Jews  saw  no  beaaty  in  the  Saviour  that  they  should  desire  hioi : 
and  there  are  persons  who  can  see  no  beauty  in  any  of  the  works 
of  God.     Creation  is  to  them  a  blank.     But  though  Ae  €ffm  tifa 
foci  are  at  ike  etkds  oftkt  eitr^,  for  want  of  objects  to  attract  them, 
yet  tvtsdom  ie  brf&re  Mm  that  undersioiuUth.    If  Mt*  Paine  cao  ste 
no  beauty  in  the  sacred  pages,  it  does  not  feUow  that  there  is  no 
beauty  (o  be  seen.     Let  any  person  of  candour  and  discemoaeiit 
read  over  the  four  Evangelists  and  judge  wheth^  they  bear  the 
marks  of  imposture.     If  he  have  any  difficulty,  it  will  be  in  pre*- 
servitig  the  character  of  a  ciitic.     Unless  be  be  perpetually  on  his 
guiird,  he  will  insensibly  lose  sight  of  the  writers,  and  be  all  enam- 
oured of  the  greet  object  concerning  which  they  write.  In  reading 
the  last  nine  chapters  of  John,  he  will  perceive  the  writer  to  be 
deeply  affected.     Though  a  long  time  had  elapsed  since  the  events 
had  taken  place,  and  he  was  far  advanced  in  years ;  yet  his  heart 
was  mttnifestly  overwhelmed  with  his  subject.     There  is  reason 
to  think  that  the  things  which  Mr.  Paine  settetnpts  to  ridicule,  drew 
tears  from  his  eyes  while  he  narrated  them  ;  as  an  ingenious  mind 
will  find  it  difficult  to  review  the  narrative  without  similar  sen* 
sations. 

Mr.  Pninc  is  pleased  to  say,  *'  Any  person  that  ooold  read  imd 
write  might  have  written  such  a  book  as  the  Bible  :"  but  nothing 
can  be  farther  from  the  truth.  It  were  saying  but  little,  to  affirm 
that  he  could  uot  t)roduce  a  single  page  or  sentence  that  would 
have  a  similar  effect.  Stranger  as  he  has  proved  himself  to  be  to 
the  love  of  God  and  righteousness,  he  could  not  communicate  what 
he  does  not  feel.  The  croaking  raven  might  as  well  endeavour  to 
imitate  the  voice  of  the  dove,  or  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  as  he 
attempt  to  emulate  the  holy  scriptures.  Mr.  Paine's  spirit  is  suf- 
ficiently apparent  in  his  page,  and  that  of  the  sacred  writers  in 
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thein.  So  ftr  from  writing  as  they  wrote,  be  cannot  nnderstand 
their  writings.  That  which  the  scriptures  teach  on  this  subject  is 
sufficiently  verified  in  him,  and  all  others  of  his  spirit :  The  not- 
.  ural  man  receheih  not  ike  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God^  neither  can 
he  know  them^  for  they  are  spiritually  discerned.  As  easily  might 
the  loveliness  of  chastity  be  perceived,  or  the  pleasures  of  a  good 
conscience  appreciated,  by  a  debauchee,  as  the  things  of  God  be 
received  by  a  mind  like  that  of  Mr.  Paine. 

Finally :  If  the  Bible  be  the  word  of  God,  it  may  be  expected 
that  such  an  authority  and  divine  sanction  should  accompany  ity 
that,  while  a  candid  mind  shall  presently  perceive  its  evidence, 
those  who  read  it  either  with  negligence  or  prejudice,  shall  only 
be  confirmed  in  their  unbelief.    It  is  fit  that  God's  word. should 
not  be  trifled  with.    When  the  Pharisees  captiously  demanded  a 
sign,  or  miracle,  they  were  sent  away  without  one.     They  might 
go  if  they  pleased,  and  report  the  inability  of  Jesus  to  work  a  mir- 
acle.   The  evidence  attending  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  of  this 
description.    He  had  exhibited  proofs  of  his  divine  mission  pub- 
licly, and  before  the  eyes  of  all  men  ;  but,  seeing  they  were  ob- 
stinately rejected,  he  told  his  enemies  that  they  should  see  him  no 
more  till  be  should  come  on  a  different  occasion  :*  and  they  saw 
him  no  more.    They  might  insist,  if  they  pleased,  that  the  testi- 
mony of  his  disciples,  who  witnessed  his  resurrection,  was  insuf- 
ficient.   It  is  thus  that  heresies,  offences,  and  scandals  are  per- 
mitted in  the  Christian  church  ;  that  they  who  are  approved  may 
be  made  manifest ;  and  that  occasion  may  be  furnished  for  them 
who  seek  occasion,  to  reproach  religion  and  persist  in  their  unbe- 
lief.    If  men  choose  delusion,  God  also  will  choose  to  give  them 
up  to  it.     The  scomer  shall  seek  wisdom  and  shall  not  find  it ;  and 
the  word  of  life  shall  be  a  savour  of  death  unto  death  to  them  that 
perish.    Mr.  Paine,  when  he  wrote  the  First  Part  of  his  Age  of 
Reason^  was  without  a  Bible.     ^Vfterwards,  he  tells  us,  us  he  pro- 
cured one  ;  or  to  use  his  own  schoolboy  language,  ''  a  Bible  and  a 
Testament ;  and  I  have  found  them,"  he  adds,  ^'  to  be  much  worse 
books  than  I  had  conceived,  "t     In  all  this  there  is  nothing  sur- 

•  Matt  xxiii.  39.  t  Age  of  Reaioo,  Pari  IL  Preface,  p.  xii. 
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prising.    On  the  contrary,  if  such  a  scomer  had  found  wifdom,  the 
scriptures  themselves  had  not  been  fulfilled.* 

If  80  insolent  coxcomb  had  been  of  opinion  that  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton was  a  mere  ignoramus  in  philosophy,  and  had  gone  into  his 
company  that  be  might  catechise,  and  afterwards,  as  occasion 
should  offer,  expose  him;  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  great  writer, 
perceiving  his  arrogance,  would  have  suffered  him  to  depart  with- 
out answering  his  questions,  even  though  he  might  know  at  the 
time  that  his  unfavorable  opinion  of  him  would  thereby  be  the 
more  confirmed.  Let  us  but  come  to  the  scriptures  in  a  proper 
spirit,  and  we  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God : 
but  if  we  approach  them  in  a  cavilling  humour,  we  may  expect  not 
only  to  remain  in  ignorance,  but  to  be  hardened  more  and  more  in 
unbelief 

*  Prov.  xir.  6. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  CONblSTENCY  OP  THE  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE,  PARTICULARLY  THAT 
OP  SALVATION  THROUGH  A  MEDIATOR,   WITH  SOBER  REASON. 


If  tbere  be  a  God  who  created  us;  if  we  hare  all  sinded  against 
him;  and  if  there  be  reason  to  believe  that  he  will  call  us  to  ac- 
count for  our  conduct;  all  which  principles  are  admitted  by  Mr. 
Paine;*  a  gloomy  prospect  must  needs  present  itself,  sufficient 
indeed  to  render  man  **  the  slave  of  terror."  It  is  not  in  the  pow- 
er of  this  writer,  nor  of  any  man  living  who  rejects  the  Bibley  to 
assure  us  that  pardon  will  have  any  place  in  the  divine  govern- 
ment; and,  however  light  he  may  make  of  the  scripture  doctrme 
of  hell.  He  that  calls  men  to  account  for  their  deeds,  will  be  at  no 
loss  how  or  where  to  punish  them.  But,  allowing  that  God  is  dis- 
posed to  show  mercy  to  the  guilty,  the  question  is,  Whether  his 
doing  so  by  or  without  a  mediator,  be  most  consistent  with  what 
we  know  of  fitness  or  propriety  ? 

That  pardon  is  bestowed  through  a  mediator  in  a  Vast  variety  of 
instances  among  men,  cannot  be  denied;  and  that  it  is  proper  it 
should  be  so,  must  be  evident  to  every  thinking  mind.  All  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  common  affairs  of  life,  must  be  aware  of 
the  necessity  of  such  proceedings,  and  the  good  effects  of  them 
upon  society.! 

It  is  far  less  humbling  for  an  offender  to  be  pardoned  at  his  own 
request,  than  through  the  interposition  of  a  third  person:  for,  i^ 
the  one  case,  he  may  be  led  to  think  that  it  was  his  virtue  and  pen^ 

*Age  of  Reason,  Parti,  p.  1.  Part  II.  p.  100. 

t  See  President  Edwards'  Remarks  on  Important  Theological  Controver- 
sies, Chap.  Vl. 
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itence  which  influenced  th6  decision;  whereas,  in  the  other,  he  is 
compelled  to  feel  his  own  un worthiness;  and  this  may  be  one  rea- 
son why  the  mediation  of  Christ  is  so  offensive.  It  is  no  wonder, 
indeed,  that  those  who  deny  hamility  to  be  a  virtue,*  should  be 
disgusted  with  a  doctrine;  the  professed  object  of  which  is  to  abase 
the  pride  of  man. 

As  forgiveness  without  a  mediator  is  less  humbling  to  the  offen- 
der, so  it  provides  less  for  the  honour  of  the  offended,  than  a  con- 
trary proceeding.  Many  a  compassionate  heart  has  longed  to  go 
forth,  like  David  toward  Absalom;  but,  from  a  just  sense  of  wound- 
ed authority,  could  not  tell  how  to  effect  it;  and  has  greatly  desir- 
ed that  some  common  friend  would  interpose,  to  save  his  honour. 
He  has  wished  to  remit  the  sentence;  but  has  felt  the  want  of  a 
mediator,  at  the  instance  of  whom  he  might  give  effect  to  his  desires; 
and  exercise  mercy  without  seeming  to  be  regardless  of  justice. 
An  offender  who  should  object  to  a  mediator,  would  be  justly  con- 
sidered as  hardened  in  impenitence,  and  regai*dless  of  the  honour 
of  the  offended:  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  other  construction 
can  be  put  upon  the  objections  of  sinners  to  the  mediation  of 
Christ. 

Again:  to  exercise  pardon  without  a  mediator,  would  be  fixing 
no  such  stigma  upon  the  evil  of  the  qff^ence,  as  is  done  by  a  contra- 
ry mode  of  proceeding.  Every  man  feels  that  those  faults  which 
may  be  overlooked  on  a  mere  acknowledgment,  are  not  of  a  very 
heinous  nature;  they  are  such  as  arise  from  inadvertence,  rather 
than  from  ill  design;  and  include  little  more  than  an  error  of  the 
judgment.  On  the  other  hand,  every  man  feels  that  the  calling 
in  of  a  third  person  is  making  much  of  the  offence,  treating  it  as  a 
serious  affair,  a  breach  that  is  not  to  be  lightly  passed  over.  This 
may  be  another  reason  why  the  mediation  of  Christ  is  so  offensive 
to  the  adversaries  of  the  gospel.  It  is  no  wonder  that  men  who 
are  continually  speaking  of  moral  evil  under  the  palliating  name  of 
error,  frailty,  imperfection,  and  the  like,  should  spurn  at  a  doc- 
trine, the  implication  of  which  condemns  it  to  everlasting  infamy.t 

*  Volney's  Law  of  Nature,  p.  49.  t  Rom.  viii.S. 
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Finally:  to  bestow  pardon  without  a  mediator  would  be  treatiofi^ 

the  offence  as  private^  or  paHing  over  it  as  a  matter  anknown,  an 

affair  which  does  not  affect  the  well*being  of  society,  and  which 

there£>re  requires  no  public  manifestation  of  displeasure  against  it 

iMany  a  notorious  offender  would,  doubtless,  wish  matters  to  be 

thus  conducted,  and  from  an  aTersion  to  public  exposure,  would 

feel  strong  objections  to  the  formal  interposition  of  a  third  person. 

Whether  this  may  not  be  another  reason  of  dislike  to  the  mediation 

of  Christ,  1  shall  not  decide;  but  of  this  I  am  fully  satisfied,  that 

the  want  of  a  proper  sense  of  the  great  evil  of  sin,  as  it  affects  the 

moral  government  of  the  unirerse,  is  a  reason  why  its  adversaries 

aee  no  necessity  for  it,  nor  fitness  in  it.    They  prove,  by  all  their 

^writings,  that  they  have  no  delight  in  the  moral  excellency  of  the 

divine  nature,  no  just  sense  of  the  glory  of  moral  government,  and 

no  proper  views  of  the  pernicious  and  wide-extended  influence  of 

53in  upon  the  mond  system:,  is  it  any  wonder,  therefore,  that  they 

should  be  unconcerned  about  the  plague  being  stayed  by  a  sacri- 

:fice  ?    Such  views  are  too  enlaiged  for  their  selfish  and  contlracted 

:iiiiods.     The  only  object  of  their  care,  even  in  their  most  serious 

xnoments,  is  to  escape  punisBment:  for  the  honor  of  God,  and  the 

Yeal  good  of  creation,  they  discover  no  concern. 

The  amount  is  this:  If  it  be  indeed  improper  for  a  guilty  crea- 
ture to  lie  low  before  his  Creator;  if  it  be  unfit  that  any  regard 
should  be  ^aid  to  the  honour  of  bis  character;  if  the  offence  com^ 
Knitted  against  him  be  of  so  small  account  that  it  is  unncessary  for 
him  to  express  any  displeasure  ajjainst  it;  and  if  it  have  been  so 
private  and  insulated  in  its  operations,  as  in  no  way  to  affect  the 
^ell-being  of  the  moral  system;  the  doctrine  of  forgiveness  through 
Q  mediator,  is  unreasonable.    But  if  the  contrary  be  true;  if  it  be 
proper  for  a  guilty  creature  to  lie  in  the  dust  before  his  offended 
Creator,  if  the  honour  of  the  divine  character  deserve  the  first  and 
liighest  regard;  if  moral  evil  be  the  greatest  of  all  evils,  and  re- 
quire, even  where  it  is  foigiven,  a  strong  expression  of  divine  dis- 
pleasure against  it ;  and  if  its  pernicious  influence  be  such  that,  if 
suffered  to  operate  according  to  its  native  tendency,  it  would  de- 
throne the  Almighty,  and  desolate  the  universe,  the  doctrine  in 
question  must  accord  with  the  plainest  dictates  of  reason. 

Vol.  hi.  19 
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TbeMPieof  mankiDdy  with  regard  to  the  necessitj  of  a  media- 
tor* may  be  illastrated  by  the  following  similitude.  Let  us  sup- 
pose a  diyisioD  of  the  army  of  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  kings, 
throagi)  the  evil  counsel  of  a  foreign  enemy,  to  hare  been  disaffect- 
ed to  his  goyemment;  and  that,  without  any  proFocation  on  his 
pwrt,  they  traitorously  conspired  against  his  crown  and  life.  The 
attempt  failed;  and  the  offenders  were  seized,  disarmed,  tried  by 
t}ie  laws  of  their  country,  and  condemned  to  die.  A  respite  how- 
OTftr  was  granted  them,  during  bis  majesty's  pleasure.  At  this 
solemn  period,  while  every  part  of  the  army  and  of  the  empire 
was  ej^pecting  the  fatal  order  for  execution,  the  king  was  employ- 
ed in  meditating  mercy.  But  how  could  mercy  be  shown  2  ^  To 
make  light  of  a  conspiracy,'  said  he  to  his  friends,  *  would  loosen 
the  bands  of  good  goyemment:  other  divisions  of  the  army  ought 
be  tempted  to  follow  their  example;  and  the  nation  at  large  be  in 
danger  of  imputing  it  to  taineness,  fear,  or  some  unworthy  motive.* 

Every  one  felt,  in  this  case,  the  necessity  of  a  mediator,  and 
agreed  as  to  the  general  line  of  conduct  proper  for  him  to  pursue. 
*  He  must  not  attempt,'  say  they,  *  to  compromise  the  difference  by 
dividing  the  bUme:  that  would  make  things  worpe.  He  must  jus- 
tify the  king,  and  condemn  the  outrage  committed  against  him;  be 
must  offer,  if  possible,  some  honorable  expedient,  by  me^ns  of 
which  the  bestowment  of  pardon  shall  not  relax,  but  strengthen 
jiist  authority;  he  must  convince  the  conspirators  of  their  crime, 
apd  introduce  them  in  the  character  of  supplicjants;  and  mercy 
must  be  shown  them  out  of  respect  to  him,  or  for  his  sake.' 

But  who  could  be  found  to  mediate  in  such  a  cause  ?  This  was 
an  important  question.  A  work  of  this  kind,  it  was  allowed  on  all 
hands,  required  singular  qualifications.  ^  He  must  be  perfecUy 
dear  of  any  participatum  in  the  offence^  said  one, '  or  inclination  to 
favour  it ;  for  to  pardon  conspirators  at  the  intercession  of  one 
who  is  friendly  to  their  cause,  would  not  only  be  making  light  of 
their  crime,  but  giving  a  sanction  to  it. 

'  He  must,'  said  another,  '  be  one  who  on  account  of  bis  char- 
acter and  services  eUmde  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  king  and  of  the 
pnbUc :  for  to  mediate  in  such  a  cause,  is  to  become,  in  a  sort,  re- 
sponsible for  the  issue.    A  mediator,  in  effect,  pledges  his  honour 
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that  no  evil  #111  result  to  the  state  from  the  granting  of  hU  reqaeid. 
But  if  a  mean  opiaion  be  entertained  of  him,  no  t^sC  ettt  be  placed 
in  him,  and,  eonsequently,  no  good  hnpretsiofl  would  be  nmde  by 
his  mediation  on  the  public  mitid. 

*^  I  conceire  it  is  necessary,*  said  a  third,  *  that  the  weight  of  tbe 
mediation  should  bear  a  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  crime, 
aAd  to  the  value  of  the  favour  requested  ;  and  that  for  this  eliid  it 
is  proper  he  should  be  a  person  of  ^of  dignity.  For  his  majesty 
to  pardon  a  company  of  conspirators  at  the  intercessicnii  of  otte  6f 
their  former  comrades,  or  of  any  other  obsctfre  character,  even 
though  he  might  be  a  worthy  man,  would  contey  a  very  diihtnu- 
tive  idea  of  the  evil  of  the  offence.' 

A  fburth  remarked,  that  *  he  must  possess  a  tHidtsr  eampiugioH 
totr^rds  the  unhappy  offenders,  or  he  would  not  cordially  interest 
himself  on  their  behalf.' 

Finally  :  It  was  suggested  by  a  fifth,  *  that  fbr  the  greater  fitness 
4it  ^  proceeding,  it  would  be  proper  that  Some  reiaiioin  or  coii- 
nexion  should  subsist  between  the  parties.  We  feel  the  propriety/ 
said  be,  *  of  forgiving  an  offence  at  the  intercession  of  a  fiither,  or 
a  brother ;  or,  if  it  be  committed  liy  a  soldier,  of  his  commanding 
(^ef.  Without  sotefe  kind  of  previous  relation  or  conoezion,  a 
mediation  WouM  hafve  the  appearance  of  an  arbitrary  and  fbriAiA 
proeesSj  and  prove  but  little  interesting  to  the  hearts  of  the  com- 
mmttity.' 

Suchr  were  the  reasonings  of  the  king's  friends ;  but  where  to 
find  the  <;haracter  in  whom  these  qualifications  were  united,  ahd 
what  particular  expedient  could  be  devised,  by  means  of  which, 
iiHtead  of  relaxing,  pardon  should  strengthen  just  authority,  were 
sutjects  too  difficult  fbr  them  to  resolve. 

lleMiWhile,  fhe  king  and  his  son,  whom  he  greatly  loved,  and 
whmb  he  had  appointed  generalissimo  of  all  bis  forces,  had  retired 
from  tfte  campaily,  and  were  conversing  about  the  matter  which 
attracted  the  general  attention. 

*  My  son !'  said  the  benevolent  sovereign,  *  what  can  be  done 
in  behalf  of  these  unhappy  men  ?  To  order  them  for  execution 
vidates  every  feeling  of  my  heart:  yet  to  pardon  them  is  danger- 
ous.   The  army,  and  even  the  empire,  would  be  under  a  strong 
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temptation  to  think  lightly  of  rehellion.  If  mercy  be  exercised,  it 
most  be  throagh  a  mediator ;  and  who  is  qualified  to  mediate  in 
•Qch  a  cause  ?  And  what  expedient  can  be  devised  by  means  of 
which  pardon  shall  not  relax,  but  strengthen  just  authority? 
Speak,  my  son,  and  say  what  measures  can  be  pursued  {' 

*  My  fiither  I'  said  the  prince,  *  I  feel  the  insult  offered  to  your 
person  and  government,  and  the  injury  thereby  aimed  at  the  em- 
pire at  large.  They  have  transgressed  without  cause,  and  deserve 
to  die  without  mercy.  Yet  I  also  feel  ibr  them.  I  have  the  heart 
of  a  soldier.  I  cannot  endure  to  witness  their  execution.  What 
shall  I  say  ?  On  me  be  this  wrong !  Let  me  suffer  in  their  stead. 
Inflict  on  me  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  impress  the  army  and  the 
nation- with  a  just  sense  of  the  evil,  and  of  the  importance  of  good 
order  and  faithful  allegiance.  Let  it  be  in  their  presence,  and  in 
the  presence  of  aU  assembled.  When  this  is  done,  let  them  be 
permitted  to  implore  and  receive  your  majesty's  pardon  in  my 
name.  If  any  man  refuse  so  to  implore,  and  so  to  receive  it,  let 
him  die  the  death !' 

*  My  son !'  replied  the  king,  <  you  have  expressed  my  heart ! 
The  same  things  have  occupied  my  mind  ;  but  it  was  my  desire 
that  you  should  be  voluntary  in  the  undertaking.  It  shall  be  as 
you  have  said,  I  shall  be  satisfied  ;  justice  itself  will  be  satisfied  ;  and 
I  pledge  my  honour  that  you  also  shall  be  satisfied  in  seeing  the 
happy  effects  of  your  disinterested  conduct.  Propriety  requires 
that  I  stand  aloof  in  the  day  of  your  afiSiction ;  but  I  will  not  leave 
you  utterly,  nor  suffer  the  beloved  of  my  soul  to  remain  in  that 
condition.  A  temporary  a£9iction  on  your  part  will  be  more  than 
equivolent  to  death  on  theirs.  The  dignity  of  your  person  and 
character  will  render  the  sufferings  of  an  hour  of  greater  account 
as  to  the  impression  of  the  publk  mind,  than  if  all  the  rebellious 
had  been  esEecuted  :  and  by  how  much  I  am  known  to  have  loved 
you,  by  so  much  will  my  compassion  to  them,  and  my  displeasure 
against  their  wicked  conduct,  be  made  manifest.  Go,  my  son, 
assume  the  likeness  of  a  criminal,  and  suffer  in  their  place !' 

The  gracious  design  being  communicated  at  court,  all  were 
struck  with  it.  Those  who  had  reasoned  on  the  qualifications  of 
a  mediator,  saw  that  in  the  prince  all  were  united,  and  were  filled 
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ivith  admiratioD :  botthat  he  should  be  willing  to  suffer  in  the 
place  of  rebels,  was  beyond  all  that  could  hare  been  asked  or 
thought  Yet,  seeing  he  himself  had  gieneroaslj  proposed  it, 
would  sarrire  his  sufferings,  and  reap  the  reward  o£  them,  they 
cordially  acquiesced.  The  ooly.diflBculty  that  was  started  was 
among  the  judges  of  the  realm.  They,  at  first,  questioned  whether 
the  proceeding  were  admissible.  -  *  The  laW|'  said  they,  *  makes 
profision  for  the  transfer  of  debts,  but  not  of  crimes.  Its  language 
is  The  soul  that  sinneth  thall  die,^  But  when  they  came  to  iriew 
things  on  a  more  enlarged  scale,  considering  it  as  an  expedient  on 
an  extraordinary  occasion,  and  perceived  that  the  $pirit  of  the  law 
would  be  preserved,  and  all  the  ends  of  good  government  answered, 
they  were  satisfied.  '  It  is  not  a  measure,'  said  they, '  for  which 
the  law  provides :  yet  it  is  not  contrary  to  the  law,  but  above  it.' 
The  day  appointed  arrived.  The  prince  appeared,  and  suf- 
fered as  a  criminal.  Th%  hearts  of  the  king's  friends  bled  at  every 
stroke,  and  burned  with  indignation  against  the  conduct  which  ren- 
dered it  necessary.  His  enemies,  however,  even  some  of  those 
for  whom  he  suffered,  continuing  to  be  disaffected,  added  to  the 
affliction,  by  deriding  and  insulting  him  all  the  time.  At  a  proper 
period,  he  was  rescued  from  their  outrage.  Retumii^  to  the  pal- 
ace, amidst  the  tears  and  shouts  of  the  loyal  spectators,  the  suffer- 
ing hero  was  embraced  by  his  royal  father ;  who,  in  addition  to 
the  natural  affection  which  he  bore  to  him  as  a  son,  loved  him  for 
his  singular  interposition  at  such  a  crisis  :  *  Sit  thou,'  said  be,  .*  at 
my  right  hand  !  Though  the  threatenings  of  the  law  be  not  liter- 
ally accomplished,  yet  the  spirit  of  them  is  preserved.  The  hon- 
our of  good  government  is  secured,  and  the  end  of  puniishment 
more  effectually  answered,  than  if  all  the  rebels  had  been  sacrifi- 
ced. Ask  of  me  what  I  shall  give  thee  I  No  &vour  can  be  too 
great  to  be  bestowed,  even  upon  the  unworthiest,  nor  any  crime 
too  i^gravated  to  be  forgiven,  in  thy  name.  I  will  grant  thee 
according  to  thine  own  heart !  Ask  of  me,  my  son,  what  I  shall 
give  thee !' 

He  asked  for  the  offenders  to  be  introduced  as  supplicants  at 
the  feet  of  his  father,  for  the  forgiveness  of  their  crimes,  and  for 
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of  affisit  till  order  and  happiness  should  be  perfectly 


A  prodamiitioa  address^  to  the  conspirators  was  tiow  issaed, 
aMing  what  had  been  their  conduct,  what  the  conduct  of  the  king^ 
aad  what  of  the  prince.  Messengers  also  were  appointed  to  carrj 
ity  with  orders  to  read  It  publiclj,  and  to  expostulate  with  them 
iadividuallj,  beseeching  them  to  be  reconciled  to  their  offended 
aofereign,  and  to  assure  them  that  if  they  rejected  this,  there 
lenained  no  more  hope  of  mercy. 

A  spectator  wonld  suppose,  that  in  mercy  so  freely  offered, 
and  80  honourably  communicated,  every  one  would  have  acqui- 
esced ;  and  if  reason  had  governed  the  offenders,  it  had  been  so : 
bat  many  among  them  continued  under  the  influence  of  disaffec- 
tioui  and  disaffection  gives  a  false  colouring  to  every  thing. 

The  time  of  the  respite  having  proved  longer  than  it  was  at  first 
expeeted,  sohie  had  begun  to  adiuse  themselves  with  idle  specula- 
tions, flattering  themselves  that  their  fault  was  a  mere  trifle,  and 
thai  it  certainly  would  be  passed  over.  Indeed  the  greater  part 
of  them  had  turned  their  attention  to  other  things,  concluding  that 
the  king  was  not  in  good  earnest. 

When  the  proclamation  was  read,  many  paid  no  manner  of  atten- 
tion to  it  ;  some  insinuated  that  the  messengers  were  interested 
men,  and  that  there  might  be  no  truth  in  what  they  said;  and  some 
even  abused  them  as  impostors.  So,  having  delivered  their  mes- 
sage, they  withdrew  :  and  the  rebels  finding  themselves  alone, 
such  of  them  as  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject,  expressed  their 
minds  as  follows  : — 

*  My  heart,'  says  one,  *  rises  against  every  part  of  this  proceed- 
i(^.  Why  all  this  ado  about  a  few  words  spoken  one  to  another  ? 
Can  such  a  message  as  this  have  proceeded  from  the  king  ?  What 
have  ^e  done  so  much  against  him,  that  so  much  should  be  made 
of  it  ?  No  petition  of  ours,  it  seems,  Would  avail  any  thing  ;  and 
nothing  that  we  could  say  or  do  could  be  regarded,  unless  present* 
ed  in  the  name  of  a  third  person.  Surely  if  we  present  a  petition 
in  our  own  names,  in  which  we  beg  pardon,  and  promise  not  to 
rep<^t  the  offence,  this  might  suffice.     Even  this  is  more  than  I 
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can  find  in  my  heart  to  comply  with ;  but  erery  thiog  beyond  it  if 
unreasonably  ;  and  who  can  belieye  that  the  king  can  desire  it  ? 
*  If  a  third  person,'  says  another,  *  most  be  concerned  in  the 

affair,  what  occasion  is  there  for  one  so  high  in  rank  and  dignity  ? 

To  stand  in  n^ed  ofwch  a  mediator  must  stamp  oar  characters  with 

^yerlasting  infamy.     It  is  very  unreasonable:  who  can  belieTe  it  ? 

If  the  king  be  just  and  good,  as  they  say  he  is,  bow  can  he  wish 

(hos  publicly  to  expose  us  ?' 

*  I  observe,'  says  a  third, '  that  the  mediator  i$Xttholly  on  the  king*$ 
side  ;  and  one,  whom  though  he  affects  to  pity  os,  we  have,  from 
the  outset,  considered  as  no  less  our  enemy  than  the  king  himself. 
If,  indeed,  he  could  compromise  matters,  and  would  allow  that  we 
had  our  provocations,  and  would  promise  us  redress,  and  an  ea- 
sier yoke  in  future,  I  should  feel  inclined  to  hearken  :  but  if  be 
have  no  codcessions  to  offer,  I  can  never  be  reconciled.' 

*  I  believe,'  says  a  fourth,  '  that  the  king  knows  very  well  that 
we  bav%  not  had  justice  done  us,  and  therefore  this  meditation 
business  is  introduced  to  make  us  amends  for  the  injury.  It  is  an 
affair  settled  somehow  betwixt  him  and  his  son.  They  call  i^ 
grace ;  and  1  am  not  much  concerned  what  they  call  it,  so  that  my 
life  is  spared  :  but  this  I  say.  If  he  had  not  made  this  or  some 
kind  of  provision,  I  should  have  thought  him  a  tyrant' 

*  You  are  all  wrong,'  says  a  fifth  :  I  comprehend  the  design, 
and  am  well  pleased  with  it.  I  hate  the  government  as  much  as 
any  of  you  :  but  I  love  the  mediator  ;  for  1  understand  it  is  his 
intention  to  deliver  me  from  its  tyranny.  He  has  paid  the  debt, 
the  king  is  satisfied,  and  I  am  free.  I  will  sue  out  for  my  rights 
and  demand  my  liberty !' 

In  addition  to  this,  one  of  the  company  observed,  be  did  not  see 
what  the  greater  part  of  them  had  to  do  with  the  prockimationi  un- 
leH  it  were  to  give  it  a  hearing,  which  they  had  done  already* 
'  For,  said  be*  '  pardon  is  promised  only  to  them  who  are  ufiUing 
to  submit,  and  it  is  well  known  that  many  of  us  are  «nwiUing ;  nor 
can  we  alter  our  minds  on  this  subject. 

After  a  while,  howeveri  some  of  them  were  brought  to  relent. 
They  thought  upon  the  tubject  matter  of  the  proclamation,  were 
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coDYinced  of  the  jostness  of  its  statements,  reflected  upon  their 
eril  conduct,  and  were  sincerely  sorry  on  account  of  it  And  now 
the  meditation  of  the  prince  appeared  in  a  very  different  light. 
They  cordially  said  Amen  to  every  part  of  the  proceeding,  The 
very  thing?  which  gave  such  offence  while  their  hearts  were  dis- 
affectedy  now  appeared  to  them  fit,  and  right,  and  glorious.  *  It  is 
fit/  say  they,  *  that  the  king  should  be  honoured,  and  that  we 
should  be  humbled  ;  for  we  have  transgressed  without  cause.  It  is 
right  that  no  regard  should  be  paid  to  any  petition  of  ours,  for  its 
own  sake  ;  for  we  have  done  deeds  worthy  of  death.  It  is  glori- 
ous that  we  should  be  saved  at  the  intercession  of  so  honourable  a 
personage.  The  dignity  of  his  character,  together  with  his 
surprising  condescension  and  goodness,  impresses  us  more 
than  any  thing  else,  and  fills  our  hearts  with  penitence,  con* 
fidence,  and  love.  That  which  in  the  proclamation  is  called 
grace^  is  grace  ;  for  we  are  utterly  unworthy  of  it  ;  and  if  we  had 
all  suffered  according  to  our  sentence,  the  king  and  his  th%»ne  had 
been  guiltless.  We  embrace  the  meditation  of  the  prince,  not  as 
a  reparation  for  an  injury,  but  as  a  single  instance  of  mercy.  And 
far  be  it  from  us,  that  we  should  consider  it  as  designed  to  deliver 
us  from  our  original  and  just  allegiance  to  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment !  No,  rather,  it  is  intended  to  restore  us  to  it.  We  love  our 
intercessor,  and  will  implore  forgiveness  in  his  name  ;  but  we  also 
love  our  sovereign,' and  long  to  prostrate  ourselves  at  his  feet.  We 
rejoice  in  the  satisfaction  which  the  prince  has  made,  and  all  our 
hopes  of  mercy  are  founded  upon  it  :  but  we  have  no  notion  of 
being  freed  by  it  previously  to  our  acquiescence  in  it.  Nor  do 
we  desire  any  other  kind  of  freedom  than  that  which  while  it  re- 
mits the  just  sentence  of  the  law,  restores  us  to  his  majesty's  gov- 
ernment.- O  that  we  were  once  clear  of  this  hateful  and  horrid 
conspiracy,  and  might  be  permitted  to  serve  him  with  affection 
and  fidelity  all  the  days  of  our  life !  We  cannot  suspect  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  invitation,  or  acquit  our  companions  on  the  score  of 
unwillingness.  Why  should  we  ?  We  do  not  on  this  account  ac- 
quit ourselves.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  remembrance  of  our 
unwillingness  that  now  cuts  us  to  the  heart.    We  well  remember 
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to  what  it  was  owing  that  we  could  not  he  satisfied  with  the  jost 
goyfernment  of  the  king,  and  afterwards  could  not  comply  with  the 
invitations  of  tnercjr :  it  was  because  we  wefe  under  the  dominion 
of  a  disqffteted  spirit ;  a  spirit  which,  wicked  as  it  is  in  itself,  it 
would  be  more  wicked  to  justify .  Our  counsel  is,  therefore,  the 
same  as  that  of  his  majesty's  messengers,  with  whom  we  now  take 
our  stand.  Let  us  lay  aside  this  carilling  humour,  repent,  and  sue 
for  mercy  In  the  way  prescribed,  ere  mercy  be  hid  from  our 
eyes  \* 

The  reader,  in  applying  this  supposed  case  to  the  mediation  of 
Christ,  will  do  me  the  justice  to  remember,  that  I  do  not  pretend 
to  have  perfectly  represented  it  Probably  there  is  no  similitude 
fully  adequate  to  the  purpose.  The  distinction  between  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Son,  is  not  the  same  as  that  which  subsists  between  a 
father  and  a  son  among  men  :  the  latter  are  two  separate  beings  ; 
but  to  assert  this  of  the  former,  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  divine 
unity.  Nor  can  any  thing  be  found  analogous  to  the  doctrine  of  di- 
vine influence,  by  which  the  redemption  of  Christ  is  caried  into 
effect.  And  with  respect  to  the  innocent  voluntarily  suffering  for 
the  guilty,  in  a  few  extraordinary  instances  this  principle  may  be 
adopted;  but  the  management  and  application  of  it  generally  require 
more  wisdom  and  more  power  than  mortals  possess.  We  may  by 
the  help  of  a  machine,  collect  a  few  sparks  of  the  electrical  fluid, 
and  produce  an  effect  somewhat  resembling  that  of  lightning  :  but 
we  cannot  cause  it  to  blaze  like  the  Almighty,  nor  thunder  with  a 
vaice  like  Him. 

Imperfect,  however,  as  the  foregoing  similitude  may  appear  in 
some  respects,  it  is  sufficient  to  show  the  fallacy  of  Mr.  Paine's 
reasoning.  **The  doctrine  of  Redemption,"  says  this  writer, 
**  has  for  its  basis  an  idea  of  pecuniary  justice,  and  not  that  of  moral 
justice.  If  I  owe  a  person  money,  and  cannot  pay  him,  and  he 
threatens  tp  put  me  in  prison,  another  person  can  take  the  debt 
upon  himself,  and  pay  it  for  me:  but  if  I  have  committed  a  crimen 
every  circumstance  of  the  case  is  changed.  Moral  justice  cannot 
take  the  innocent  for  the  guilty,  even  if  the  innocent  would  oiler 
itself.  To  suppose  justice  to  do  this,  is  to  destroy  the  principle 
of  its  existence,  which  is  the  thing  itself.     It  is  then  no  longer  jus- 
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« 
tice ;  Init  is  indisciimiDa^e  rerenge."*    This  objection,  which  is 

the  same  for  substance  as  has  been  frequently  urged  by  Socinians 
as  well  as  Deists,  is  founded  in  misrepresentation.    It  is  not  true 
that  redemption  has  for  its  basis  the  idea  of  pecuniary  justice,  and 
and  not  that  of  moral  justice.     That  sin  is  called  a  debt,  and  the 
death  of  Christ  a |»n'ce,  Siransomt  ^c.  is  true  ;  but  it  is  no  unusual 
thii^  for  moral  obligations  and  deliverances,  to  be  expressed   in 
language  borrowed  from  pecuniary  transactions.     The  obligations 
of  a  son  to  a  father,  are  commonly  expressed  by  such  terms  as 
owing  and  paying :  he  owes  a  debt  of  obedience,  and  in  yielding  it 
he  pa^$  a  debt  of  gratitude.  The  same  may  be  said  of  an  obligation 
to  punishment.    A  murderer  owes  his  life  to  the  justice  of  his 
country ;  and  when  he  suffers,  he  is  said  to  pay  the  awful  debt. 
So  also  if  a  great  character  by  suffering  death,  could  deliver  his  coun- 
try, such  deliverance  would  be  spoken  of  as  obtained  by  the  price 
of  blood.     No  one  mistakes  these  things  by  understanding  them  of 
pecuniary  transactions.     In  such  connexions,  every  one  perceives 
that  the  terms  are  used  not  literally,  butmetapborically ;  and  it  is 
thus  that  they  are  to  be  understood  with  reference  to  the  death  of 
Christ.    As  sin  is  not  a  pecuniary,  but  a  moral  debt ;  so  the  atone- 
ment for  it  is  not  a  pecuniary,  but  a  moral  ransom. 

There  is  doubtless  a  sufficient  analogy  between  pecuniary  and  mor- 
al proceedings,  to  justify  the  use  of  such  language,  both  in  scripture 
and  in  common  life;  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  advantages  which 
which  arise  from  it ;  as  besides  conveying  much  important  truth^  it 
renders  it  peculiarly  impressive  to  the  mind.  But  it  is  not  always 
safe  to  reason  from  the  former  to  the  latter  ;  much  less  is  it  just  to 
affirm,  that  the  latter  has  for  its  basis  every  principle  which  per- 
tains to  the  former.  The  deliverance  efifected  by  the  prince,  in  the 
case  before  stated,  might,  with  propriety,  be  called  a  redemption ; 
and  the  recollection  of  it,  under  this  idea,  would  be  very  impres- 
sive to  the  minds  of  those  who  were  delivered.  They  would 
scarcely  be  able  to  see  or  think  of  their  Commander  in  Chief, 
even  though  it  might  be  years  after  the  event,  without  being  re- 
minded of  the  jprtce  at  which  their  pardon  was  obtained,  and  drop- 

*  Age  of  Reason,  Part  I.  p.  20. 
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ping  a  tear  ofiDgenuoas  grief  over  their  unworthy  conduct  on  this 
account.  Yet  it  would  not  be  just  to  say,  that  this  redemption 
had  for  its  basis  an  idea  of  pecuniary  justice,  and  not  that  of  moral 
justice.  It  was  moral  justice  which  in  this  case  was  satisfied  :  not, 
however,  in  its  ordinary  form,  but  as  exercised  on  an  extraordi- 
nary occasion  ;  not  the  letter,  but  the  spirit  of  it. 

The  scripture  doctrine  of  atonement  being  conveyed  in  language 
borrowed  from  pecuniary  transactions,  is  not  only  improved  by 
UDbelivers  into  an  argument  against  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  but  has 
been  the  occasion  of  many  errors  among  the  professors  of  Christi- 
anity. Socinus,  on  this  ground,  attempts  to  explain  away  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  satisfaction.  "  God,"  says  he,  "  is  our  Creditor.  Our 
sins  are  debts  which  we  have  contracted  with  him  ;  but  every  one 
may  yield  up  his  right,  and  more  especially  God,  who  is  the  su- 
preme Lord  of  all,  and  extolled  in  the  scriptures  for  his  liberality 
and  goodness.  Hence,  then,  it  is  evident  that  God  can  pardon  sins 
without  any  satisfaction  received,"*  Others,  who  profess  to  em- 
brace the  doctrine  of  satisfaction,  have  on  the  same  ground,  per- 
verted and  abused  it ;  objecting  to  the  propriety  of  humble  and 
continued  applications  for  mercy,  and  presuming  to  claim  the  for- 
giveness of  their  sins,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  as  their  legal 
right,  and  what  it  would  be  unjust  in  the  Supreme  Being,  having 
received  complete  satisfaction,  to  withhold. 

To  the  reasoning  of  Socinus,  Dr.  Owen  judiciously  replies,  by 
distinguishing  between  right,  as  it  respects  debts,  and  as  it  respects 
government.  The  former,  he  allows,  may  be  given  up  without  a 
satisfaction,  but  not  the  latter.  **  Our  sins,"  he  adds,  <*  are  called 
debts,  not  properly,  but  metaphorically."!  This  answer  equally 
applies  to  those  who  pervert  the  doctrine,  as  well  as  those  who 
deny  it :  for  though  in  matters  of  debt  and  credit  a  full  satisfac- 
tion from  a  surety  excludes  the  idea  of  free  pardon  on  the  part  of 
the  creditor,  and  admits  of  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  debtor,  yet  it 
is  otherwise  in  relation  to  crimes.  In  the  interposition  of  the 
prince,  as  stated  above,  an  honourable  expedient  was  adopted,  by 

•  Treatise  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour,  Part  III.  Chap,  I. 
t  DissertaUon  on  Divine  Justice,  Chap.  IX.  Section  VII.  VIII. 
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meaof  of  which  the  sovereign  was  satisfied,  and  the  exercise  of 
mercj  rendered  consistent  with  just  authority  :  but  there  was  no 
less  grace  in  the  act  of  forgiveness,  than  if  it  had  been  without  a 
satisfaction.  However  well  pleased  the  king  might  be  with  the 
conduct  of  his  son,  the  freenesb  of  pardon  was  not  at  all  diminish- 
ed by  it ;  nor  must  the  criminals  come  before  him  as  claimants,  but 
as  supplicants,  inxploring  mercy  in  the  mediator's  name. 

Such  are  the  leading  ideas  which  the  scriptures  give  us  of  re- 
demption by  Jesus  Christ,  The  apostle  Paul  especially  teaches 
this  doctrine  with  great  precision  :  Being  Justified  freely  by  his 
gracCf  through  the  redemption  that  m  in  Chkiit  Jews :  whom  Qod 
hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation^  through  faith  in  his  bloody  to  cfe- 
clare  his  righteousness  for  the  remisiion  of  sins  thcit  are  past, 
through  theforbearance  of  God ;  to  declare ^  Isay^  at  this  time^  his 
righteousness :  that  he  might  bejusty  and  thejustifier  of  him  which 
bdieveth  in  Jesus.*  From  this  passage  we  may  remark,  First : 
That  the  grace  of  God,  as  taught  in  the  scriptures,  is  not  that  kind 
of  liberality  which  Socinians  and  Deists  ascribe  to  him,  which  sets 
aside  the  necessity  of  a  satisfaction.  Free  grace,  according  to 
Paul,  requires  b  propitiation^  even  the  shedding  of  the  Saviour's 
bhod^  a  medium  through  which  it  may  be  honourably  communica- 
ted. Secondly:  Redemption  by  Jesus  Christ  was  accomplished, 
not  by  a  satisfaction  that  should  preclude  the  exercise  of  grace  in 
forgiveness,  but  in  which,  the  displeasure  of  God  against  sin  being 
manifested,  mercy  to  the  sinner  might  be  exercised  without  any 
suspicion  of  his  having  relinquished  his  regards  for  righteousness. 
In  setting  forth  Jesus  Christ  to  be  a  propitiation,  he  declared  his 
r^hteousness for  the  remission  of  sins.  Thirdly:  the  righteousness 
of  God  was  not  only  declared  when  Christ  was  made  a  propitiato- 
ry sacrifice;  but  continues  to  be  manifested  in  the  acceptance  of 
believers  through  his  name.  He  appears  as  just  while  acting  the 
part  of  a  justifier  towards  every  one  that  believeth  in  Jesus. 
Fourthly:  That  which  is  here  applied  to  the  blessings  of  forgive- 
ness and  acceptance  with  God,  is  applicable  to  all  other  spiritual* 

*  Rom.  iii.  24—26. 
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l^lessings:  all,  according  to  the  scnptores,  are  freely  communica- 
ted through  the  same  dtstinguiahed  medium.    See  Ephes.  i.* 

*  The  Christian  reader,  it  it  presumed,  may,  from  ha^e,  obtain  a  deai 
view  of  the  ends  answered  by  the  death  of  Christ,  a  subject  which  has  occu- 
pied much  attention  among  divines.    Some  have  asserted,  that  Christ  by  bis 
satisfaction  accomplibhed  this  only,  '*  That  God  now,  consistently  with  the 
honour  of  his  justice,  may  pardon  (returaing)  sinneri  if  he  willethso  to  do.** 
This  is,  doubtless,  true,  as  fiur  as  it  goes ;  but  it  makes  no  proriaioo  for  the 
retom  of  the  sinner.    This  scheme,  therefore,  leaves  the  lianer  to  perish  in 
inpei^tence  and  unbelief,  and  the  Saviour  without  any  secUHty  of  seeing  of 
the  travail  of  his  soul.    For  how  can  a  sinner  return  without  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit?    And  the  Holy  Spirit,  equally  with  every  other  spiritual  bless> 
Ing,  is  given  in  consideration  of  the  death  of  Christ.    Others,  te  remedy  this 
defect,  have  considered  the  death  of  Christ  as  purefutting  repentance  and 
faith,  as  well  as  all  other  spiritual  blessings,  on  behalf  of  the  elect.    The  wri- 
ter of  these  pages  acknowledges  he  never  could  perceive  that  any  clear  or 
determinate  idea,  was  conveyed  by  the  term^  purchase^  in  this  connexion  ;  nor 
does  it  appear  to  him  to  be  applicable  to  the  subject,  unless  it  be  in  an  im- 
proper or  figurative  sense.    He  has  no  doubt  of  the  atonement  of  Christ  being 
a  perfect  satisfaction  to  divine  justice ;  nor  of  his  being  vowthy  of  all  that  was 
conferred  upon  him,  and  upon  us  for  his  sake ;  nor  of  that  which  to  ui  is  sove- 
reign mercy  being  to  him  an  exercise  of  remunerative  justice :  but  he  wishes 
it  to  be  considered,  Whether  the  moral  Governor  of  the  world  was  laid  under 
such  a  kind  of  obligation  to  show  mercy  to  sinners  as  a  creditor  is  under  to  dii- 
charge  a  debtor,  on  having  received  full  satisfaction  at  the  hands  of  a  surety  ? 
If  he  be,  the  writer  is  unable  to  perceive  how  there  can  be  any  room  for  free 
forgiveness  on  the  part  of  God;  or  how  it  can  be  said  that  justice  and  grace 
harmonize  in  a  sinner^s  salvation.     Nothing  is  farther  from  his  intcntioD  than 
to  depreciate  the  merit  of  hia  Lord  and  Saviour :  but  be  considers  merit  as  of 
two  kinds ;  either  on  account  of  a  heneJU  conferred,  which  on  the  footing  of 
justice  requires  an  equal  return,  or  of  something  done  or  suffered  which  is 
iwrihy  qf  being  rewarded^  by  a  Being  distinguished  by  his  love  of  righteous- 
ness.   In  the  first  sense,  it  cannot,  as  he  supposes,  be  exercised  towards  an 
infinite  and  perfect  Being.    The  goodness  of  Christ  himself,  in  this  way,  ««- 
tendeth  not  to  him.    It  is  in  the  last  sense  that  the  scriptures  appear  to  him  to 
represent  the  merit  of  the  Redeemer.    That  he  « who  was  in  the  form  of 
God,  should  take  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  be  made  in  the  likeness 
of  men,  and  humble  himself,  and  become  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death 
of  the  crofls,"  was  so  glorious  an  undertaking,  and  so  acceptable  to  the  Fa- 
ther, that  on  this  account  he  **8et  him  at  his  own  right  hand  in  the  heavenly 
plaees,  far  above  all  principality  and  power,  and  might  and  dominion,  and 
every  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  ^Iso  in  that  which  is  to 
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These  remarks  may  suffice  to  show,  not  only  that  Mr.  Paine's 
assertion  has  no  truth  in  it,  but  that  all  those  professors  of  Chris- 
tianity who  have  adopted  his  principle,  have  so  far  deviated  from 
the  doctrine  of  redemption  as  it  i9  taught  in  the  scriptures. 

As  to  what  Mr.  Paine  alleges,  that  the  innocent  suffering  for 
the  guilty,  even  though  it  be  with  his  own  consent,  is  contrary  to 
every  principle  of  moral  justice,  he  affirms  the  same  of  God's  vme- 
ing  the  ifnquities  of  the  foUhers  upon  the  children,^  But  this  is  a  truth 
evident  by  universal  experience.  It  is  seen  every  day,  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  If  Mr.  Paine  indulge  in  intemperance,*  and 
leave  children  behind  him,  they  may  feel  the  consequences  of  his 

*  Age  of  Reason,  Part  I.  p.  4.  Note. 

oome  :  and  bath  put  all  things  under  his  feet^  and  g^ye  him  to  be  the  head 
oyer  all  things  to  the  church."  Nor  was  this  all :  so, well  pleased  was  he  with 
all  that  he  did  and  suffered,  as  to  reward  it  not  only  with  honours  conferred 
upon  himself,  but  with  blessings  on  sinners  for  his  sake.  Whatever  is  asked 
in  his  name^  it  is  given  us. 

It  is  thus,  as  the  writer  apprehends,  that  a  way  was  opeitsd  bt  thb  Ma* 
DiATiov  OF  Christ, Foa  the  frks  and  covsistjbnt  kxbucise  of  mbrct 

Iir  ALL  THE  METHODS  WHICH  SOVEREIGN  WISDOM  SAW  FIT  TO  ADOPT. 

There  are  three  lands  of  blessings  in  particular,  which  God,  out  of  regard  to 
the  death  of  his  Son,  bestows  upon  men  :  First,  He  sends  forth  the  gospel  of 
salvation,  accompanied  with  a  free  and  indefinite  invitation  to  embrace  it, 
and  axl*  assurance  that  whosoever  complies  with  the  invitation,  (for  which 
there  is  no  ability  wanting  in  any  man  who  possesses  an  honest  heart,)  shall 
have  everlasting  life.  This  favour  is  bestowed  on  sinners  as  sinners. 
God  giveth  the  true  bread  from  heaven  in  this  way  to  many  who  never  receive 
it.  He  inviteth  those  to  the  gospel  supper  who  refuse  and  make  light  efU.— 
John  vi.  32 — 36.  Matt  xxii.  4,  5,  Secondly,  He  bestows  his  Holy  Spirit  to 
renew  and  sanctify  the  soul :  gives  a  new  heart  and  a  right  spirit,  and  takes 
siway  the  heart  of  stone.  Christ  is  exalted  to  give  repentanee.  Acts  v.  31. 
Unto  wit  is  given  in  behalf  <if  Christy  to  believe  in  him,  Phil.  i.  29.  We  have 
obtained  like  precious  faith  through  the  righteotisness  of  God,  and  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.  2  Pet.  i.  1.  This  favor  is  conferred  on  elect  sinners.  See 
Acts  xiii.  48.  Rom.  viii.  28 — 30.  Thirdly,  Through  the  same  medium  is 
given  the  free  pardon  of  all  our  sins,  acceptance  with  God,  power  to  become 
the  sons  of  God,  and  the  promise  of  everlasting  life.  Your  sins  are  forgiven 
you  for  his  name^s  sake.  1  John,  ii.  12.  God  for  Christ^s  sake  hath  forgiven 
you.  Ephes.  iv.  32.  We  are  accepted  in  the  beloved.  Ephes.  i.  6.  By  means 
of  his  death  toe  receive  the  promise  of  eternal  inheritance.  Heb.  iz.  15«  This 
kind  of  blessings  is  conferred  on  relieving  sinners. 
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miscondoct  when  he  is  in  the  graye.  The  sins  of  the  fiither  may 
thus  be  visited  upon  the  children  to  the  third  and  fonrth  genera- 
tion. It  would,  however,  be  their  affliction  only,  and  not  their 
punishment.  Yet  such  visitations  are  wisely  ordered  as  a  motive 
to  sobriety.  Nor  is  it  between  parents  and  children  only  that 
such  a  connexion  exists,  as  that  the  happiness  of  one  depends  upon 
the  conduct  of  others ;  a  slight  survey  of  society,  in  its  various 
relations,  must  convince  us  that  the  same  principle  pervades  crea- 
tion. To  call  this  injustice,  is  to  fly  in  the  fece  of  the  Creator. 
With  such  an  objector  I  have  nothiug  to  do:  Ht  that  reprovetk  Godj 
let  him  answer  it. 

If  the  idea  of  the  innocent  sufifering  in  the  room  of  the  guilty, 
inhere  in  all  cases  inadmissible,,  and  utterly  repugnant  to  the  human 
understanding,  how  came  the  use  of  expiatory  sacrifices  to  prevail 
as  it  has,  in  every  age  and  nation  ?  Whether  the  idea  first  proceed- 
ed from  a  divine  command,  as  Christians  generally  believe,  or 
whatever  was  its  origin,  it  has  approved  itself  to  the  minds  of  men, 
and  not  of  the  most  uncultivated  part  of  mankind  only,  but  of  the 
nost  learned  and  polite.     The  sacrifices  of  the  Gentiles,  it  is  true, 
were  full  of  superstition,  and  widely  different,  as  might  be  expect- 
ed, from  those  which  were  regulated  by  the  scriptures;  but  the 
general  principle  is  the  same:  all  agree  in  the  idea  of  the  displeas- 
ure of  Deity  being  appeasable  by  an  innocent  victim  being  sacrifi- 
ced in  the  place  of  the  guilty.     The  idea  of  expiatory  sacrifices, 
and  of  a  mediation  founded  upon  them,  is  beautifully  expressed  in 
the  book  of  Job;  a  book  not  only  of  great  antiquity,  but  which 
seems  to  have  obtained  the  approbation  of  Mr.  Paine,  having,  as 
he  supposed,  been  written  by  a  Gentile.  And  it  was  so,  that^  after 
ike  Lord  had  spoken  these  words  unto  Job,  the  Lord  said  to  Eliphaz 
the  Tememitef  My  wrath  is  kindled  against  thee,  and  against  thy^ 
two  friends:  for  ye  have  not  spoken  of  me  the  thing  that  is  rights  as 
my  servant  Job  hath.     Therefore  take  unto  you  now  seven  bullocks 
and  seven  rams,  and  go  to  my  servant  Job^  and  offer  up  for  your- 
selves  a  bumi-offering;  and  my  servant  Job  shall  pray  for  you^for 
him  wiU  I  accept;  lest  I  deal  with  you  after  your  folly  y  in  that  ye 
have  not  spoken  of  me  the  thing  which  is  right,  like  my  servant  Job, 
So  Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  and  BUdad  the  Shuhite,  and  Zophar  the 
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HammMiej  went  and  dfdaccordimg  aa  the  Lord  commanded  them; 
the  Lord  eho  accepted  Job,^  The  objections  which  are  now 
nifi^e  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  equally  apply  to  all  expiatory  sac- 
rifices; the  offering  op  of  which,  had  not  the  former  superseded 
them»  would  hare  continued  to  this  day. 

If  an  innocent  character  offer  to  die  in  the  room  of  a  guilty  fel- 
low-creature, it  is  not  ordinarily  accepted,  nor  would  it  be  proper 
that  it  should.  For  he  may  have  no  just  right  to  dispose  of  his 
life;  or  if  he  have,  he  has  no  power  to  resume  it:  there  may  like- 
wise be  no  such  relation  between  the  parties,  as  that  the  suffering 
of  the  one  should  express  displeasure  against  the  conduct  of  the 
other.  Besides  this,  there  may  be  no  great  and  good  end  accom- 
plished to  society  by  such  a  substitution:  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
death  of  the  one,  might  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  gain  from 
the  life  of  the  other.  If  the  evil  to  be  endured  might  be  suryived; 
if  the  relation  between  the  parties  were  such,  that  in  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  one,  mankind  would  be  impressed  with  the  evil  of  the 
other;  and  if,  by  such  a  proceeding,  great  advantage  would  accrue 
to  society,  instead  of  being  accounted  inadmissible,  it  would  be 
reckoned  right,  and  wise,  and  good.  If  a  dignified  individual,  by 
enduring  some  temporary  severity  from  an  offended  nation,  could 
appease  their  displeasure,  and  thereby  save  his  country  from  the 
destroying  sword,  who  would  not  admire  his  disinterested  conduct? 
And  if  the  offended  from  motives  of  humanity,  were  contented 
with  expressing  their  displeasure,  by  transferring  the  effect  of  it 
from  a  whole  nation  to  an  individual  who  thus  stepped  forward  on 
their  behalf,  Would  their  conduct  be  censured  as  **  indiscriminate 
revenge  ?"  The  truth  is,  The  atonement  of  Christ  affords  a  dis- 
play of  Justice  on  too  large  a  scale,  and  tfn  too  humbling  a  principle, 
to  approve  itself  to  a  contracted,  selfish,  and  haughty  mind. 

*  Chap.  xlii.  7—9. 
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THE   CONSISTENCY   OF   THE   SCRIPTURE   DOCTRINE    OF   REDEMPTION 

\ 

WITfi  THE  MODERN  OPINION  OP  THE  MAGNITUDE  OF  CREATION. 


It  is  common  for  Deists  to  impute  the  progress  of  their  prioci- 
ples  to  the  prevcdence  of  true  philosophy.     The  world,  they  say, 
is  more  enlighteDed  ;  and,  a  great  number  of  discoreries  are  pro- 
^essively  making,  which  render  the  credibility  of  the  scriptures 
more  and  more  suspicious.     It  is  now  a  commonly  received  opin- 
ion, for  instance,  among  men  of  science,  that  this  world  is  but  a 
point  in  creation  ;  that  every  planet  is  a  world,  and  all  the  fixed 
stars  so  many  suns  in  the  centres  of  so  many  systems  of  worids  ; 
amd  that,  as  every  part  of  creation  within  our  knowledge  teems 
Hfith  life,  and  as  God  has  made  nothing  in  vain,  it  is  highly  proba- 
l>le  that  all  these  worlds  are  inhabited  by  intelligent  beings,  who  are 
capable  of  knowing  and  adoring  their  Creator.     But  if  this  be  true, 
liow  incredible  js  it  that  so  great  a  portion  of  regard  should  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  Supreme  Being  towards  man  as  the  scriptures  rep- 
resent :  how  incredible,  especially  it  must  appear  to  a  thinking 
mind,  that  Deity  should  become  incarnate,  should  take  human  na- 
ture into  the  most  intimate  union  with  himself,  and  thereby  raise 
it  to  such  singular  eminency  in  the  scale  of  being  ;  though,  com- 
pared with  the  whole  of  creation,  if  we  comprehend  even  the 
whole  species,  it  be  less  than  a  nest  of  insects  compared  with 
the  unnumbered  millions  of  animated  beings  which  inhabit  the 
earth. 

This  objection,  there  is  reason  to  think,  has  had  a  very  consid- 
erable influence  on  the  speculating  part  of  mankind.    Mr.  Paine, 
in  the  first  part  of  his  j4g€  of  JReo^oir,  (pp.  40 — 47.)  has  laboured, 
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after  hii  manner,  to  make  the  most  of  it,  and  thereby  to  disparage 
Christianity.  '^  Though  it  is  not  a  direct  article  of  the  Christiao 
system,*'  he  says,  <*  that  this  world  which  we  inhabit  is  the  whole 
of  the  habitable  creation  ;  yet  it  is  so  worked  up  therewith,  from 
what  is  oalled  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  the  story  of  Eve 
and  the  apple,  and  the  counterpart  of  that  story — ^tbe  death  of  the 
Son  of  God,  that  to  believe  otherwise,  that  is,  to  believe  that  God 
created  a  plurality  of  worids,  at  least  as  numerous  as  what  we  call 
stars,  renders  the  Christian  system  of  feith  at  once  little  and  ridicu- 
lous, and  scatters  it  in  the  mind  like  feathers  in  the  air.  The  two 
beliefi  cannot  be  held  together  in  the  same  mind ;  and  he  who 
thinks  he  believes  both,  has  thought  but  litUe  of  either."   (p.  40.) 

Again :  Having  discoursed  on  the  vast  extent  of  creation,  he 
asks,  ^*  But  in  the  midst  of  these  reflections,  what  are  we  to  think 
of  the  Christian  system  of  faith,  that  forms  itself  upon  the  idea  of 
only  one  world,  and  that  of  no  greater  extent  than  twenty-five 
thousand  miles  ?"— <*  From  whence  could  arise  the  solitary  and 
strange  conceit,  that  the  Almighty,  who  had  millions  of  worlds 
equally  dependant  on  his  protection,  should  quit  the  care  of  all 
the  rest,  and  come  to  die  in  our  world,  bucause  they  say  one 
man  and  one  woman  had  eaten  an  apple  ?  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
Are  we  to  suppose  that  every  world  in  the  boundless  creation  had 
an  Eve,  an  apple,  a  serpent,  and  a  Redeemer  ?  In  this  case,  the 
person  who  is  irreverently  called  the  Son  of  God,  and  sometimes 
God  himself,  would  have  nothing  else  to  do,  than  to  travel  from 
world  to  world,  in  an  endless  succession  of  death,  with  scarcely  a 
momentary  interval  of  life."  (p  46.) 

To  animadvert  upon  all  the  extravagant  and  offensive  things  even 
in  so  small  a  part  of  Mr.  Paine's  performance  as  the  above  quota- 
tion, would  b^  an  irksome  task.  A  few  remarks,  however,  may 
not  be  improper. 

First :  Though  Mr.  Paine  is  pleased  to  say  in  his  usual  style  of 
naked  assertion,  that  **  the  two  beliefs  cannot  be  held  together; 
and  that  he  who  thinks  he  believes  both,  has  thought  but  little  of 
either;"  yet  he  cannot  be  ignorant  that  many  who  have  admitted 
the  one,  have  at  the  same  time  held  fast  the  other.  Mr.  Paine  is 
certainly  not  over-loaded  with  siodesty,  when  comparing  his  own 
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abilities  ukl  acquiiitions  with  those  of  other  men ;  bat  I  am  inclin- 
ed to  thinky  that,  with  all  his  assurance,  he  will  not  pretend  that 
Bacon,  or  Bojle,  or  Newton,  to  mention  ilo  more,  had  thought  but 
little  of  philosophy  or  Christianity.  I  imagine  it  would  be  within 
the  compass  of  troth,  were  I  to  say,  that  they  bestowed  twenty 
times  more  thought  upon  these  subjects  than  erer  Mr.  Paine  did. 
His  extreme  ignorance  of  Christianity  at  least,  is  manifiMt,  by  the 
numerous  gross  blunders  of  which  he  has  been  detected. 

Secondly  :  Supposing  the  scripture  account  of  the  creation  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  ideas  which  modem  philosophers  entertain 
of  its  extent ;  yet  it  is  not  what  Mr.  Paine  represents  it.  It  cer- 
tainly does  not  teach  *^  that  this  world  which  we  inhabit  is  the  whole 
of  the  habitable  creation."  Mr.  Paine  will  not  deny  that  it  exhib- 
its a  world  of  happiness,  and  a  world  of  misery  ;  though  in  the 
career  of  his  extravagance,  he  seems  to  have  overlooked  it. 

Thirdly  :  If  the  two  beliefs,  as  Mr.  Paine  calls  them,  cannot  be 
consistently  held  together,  we  need  not  be  at  a  loss  to  determine 
which  to  relinquish.  All  the  reasoning  in  favour  of  a  multiplicity 
of  worlds,  inhabited  by  intelligent  beings,  amounts  to  no  more  than 
a  tirang  probability. 

No  man  can  properly  be  said  to  believe  it :  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
faith,  but  of  opinion.  It  is  an  opinion  too  that  has  taken  place  of 
other  opinions,  which,  in  their  day,  were  admired  by  the  philo- 
sophical part  of  mankind,  as  much  as  this  is  in  ours.  Mr.  Paine 
seems  to  wish  to  have  it  thought,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  multi[^i- 
city  of  inhabited  worlds,  is  a  matter  of  </emofiifra<tdii:  but  the 
existence  of  a  number  of  heavenly  bodies,  whose  revolutions  are 
under  the  direction  of  certain  laws,  and  whose  returns,  therefore, 
are  the  objects  of  human  calculation;  does  not  prove  that  they  are 
all  inhabited  by  intelligent  beings.  1  do  not  deny,  that  from  ether 
considerations,  the  thing  may  be  highly  probable ;  but  it  is  no 
more  than  a  probability.  Now,  before  we  give  up  a  doctrine, 
which,  if  it  were  even  to  prove  feUacious,  has  no  dangerous  con- 
sequences attending  it ;  and  which,  if  it  should  be  found  a  truth, 
involves  our  eternal  salvation,  we  should  endeavour  to  have  a 
snore  solid  ground  than  mere  opinion,  on  which  to  take  our  stand. 
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But  I  do  not  wish  to  avail  myself  of  these  obsenrations,  as  I  am 
imdelr  so  apprehensions  that  the  cause  in  which  I  engage*  requires 
them.     Admittiko  that  tHS    intblliqent  cbeation    is    as 

IbXTXKSlVK  AS  MODSRir  PHILOSOPHY  SUPPOSES ,  THE  caEDIB^LITT 
or  REDEMPTION  IS  NOT  THEREBY  WEAKENED  ;  BUT,  ON  THE  CON- 
TRJCRY)  IN  MANY  RESPECTS,    IS  STRENGTHENED    AND    AGORANDIEED. 

I  shall  offer  a  few  observations  on  each  of  the  branches  of  the 
above  position. 

The  scripture  doctrine  of  redemption,  it  is  acknowledged,  sup- 
pose that  man,  mean  and  little  as  he  is  in  the  scale  of  being,  has 
ocenpied  a  peculiar  portion  Cff  the  divine  regard.  It  requires  to 
be  noticed,  however ,x  that  the  enemies  of  revelation,  in  order  it 
should  se^ffi  to  give  the  greater  force  to  their  objection,  diminish 
the  knportanoe  of  man,  as  a  creature  of  God,  beyond  what  its 
friends  can  admit  Though  Mr.  Paine  expresses  his  *^  hope  of 
happiness  beyond  this  life  ;"  and  though  some  other  deistical  wri- 
ters have  admitted  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  yet  this  is  more 
than  others  of  them  will  allow.  The  hope  of  a  future  state,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  objected  to  by  many  of  them,  as  a  stlJUh  prin- 
ciple ;  and  others  of  them  have  attempted  to  hold  it  up  to  rid- 
icule. But  the  immortality  of  man  is  a  doctrine  which  redemp- 
tion supposes  ;  and,  if  this  be  allowed,  man  is  not  so  insignificant 
a  being  as  they  might  wish  to  consider  him.  A  being  that  pos- 
sesses an  immortal  mind,  a  mind  capable  of  increasing  knowledge, 
and,  consequently  c^  increasing  happiness  or  misery,  in  an  endless 
duration,  cannot  be  insignificant,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that 
the  salvation  of  one  soul,  according  to  the  scriptural  account  of 
things,  is  of  inconceivably  greater  moment  than  the  temporal  sal- 
vation of  a  nation,  or  of  all  the  nations  in  the  world,  for  ten  thou- 
sand ages.  The  eternal  salvation,  therefore,  of  a  number  of  lost 
sinners,  which  no  man  can  number,  however  it  may  be  a  matter 
of  infinite  condescension  in  the  great  Supreme  to  accomplish,  is 
not  an  object  for  creatures,  even  the  most  exalted,  to  consider  as 
of  small  account. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  I  shall  proceed,  in  the  first  place, 
to  offer  a  few  observations  in  proof  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
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SCRIPTURE     DOCTRINB     OF   REDEMPTION,   WHICH   IS    INCONSISTENT 
WITH   THE   MOBERN  OPINION   OF    THE   HAOMITUDB   OF    CREATION. 

1.  Let  creation  he  a»  extennve  as  it  may^  and  the  ntcm&er  of 
worlds  he  multiplied  to  the  utmost  boundary  to  which  imaginaiion 
can  reach,  there  is  no  proof  that  any  of  them,  except  men  and  an- 
^el$f  have  apostatized  from  God.  If  our  world  be  only  a  small 
province,  so  to  speak,  of  God's  vast  empire,  there  is  reason  to 
bope  that  it  is  the  only  part  of  it  where  sin  has  entered,  except 
among  the  fallen  angels,  and  that  the  endless  myriads  of  intelligent 
beings  iu  other  worlds^  are  all  the  hearty  friends  of  virtne,  of  or- 
der, and  of  God. 

If  this  be  true,  (and  there  is  nothing  in  philosophy  or  divinity  I 
believe  to  discredit  it,)  then  Mr.  Paine  need  not  have  supposed,  if 
hecoald  have  suppressed  the  pleasure  of  the  witticism,  that  the 
Son  of  God  would  have  to  travel  from  world  to  world  in  the  char- 
.acter  of  a  Redeemer. 

2.  Let  creation  be  ever  so  extensive^  there  is  nothing  inconsistent 
tvith  reason  in  supposing  that  some  one  particular  part  of  it  should 
be  chosen  out  from  the  rest,  as  a  theatre  on  which  the  great  Author 
of  all  things  would  perform  his  mo^t  glorious  works.     Every  em- 
pire that  has  been  founded  in  this  world,  has  had  some  one  partic- 
ular spot  where  those  actions  were  performed  from  whence  its 
glory  has  arisen.     The  glory  of  the  Caesars  was  founded  on  the 
event  of  a  battle  fought  near  a  very  inconsiderable  city  :  and  why 
might  not  this  world,  though  less  than  *<  twenty-five  thousand 
miles  in  circumference,"  be  chosen  as  the  theatre  on  which  God 
would  bring  about  events  that  should  fill  his  whole  empire  with 
glory  and  joy  ?  It  would  be  as  re.isonable  to   plead  the  insignifi- 
cance of  Actium  or  Agincourt^  in  objection  to  the  competency  of 
the  victories  there  obtained  (supposing  them  to  have  been  on  the 
side  of  righteousness)  to  fill  the  respective  empires  of  Rome  and 
Britain  with  glory,  as  that  of  our  world  to  fill  the  whole  empire  of 
God  with  matter  of  joy  and  everlasting  praise.     The  truth  is,  the 
comparative  dimensions  of  our  world  is  of  no  account.     If  it  be 
large  enough  for  the  accomplishment  of  events  which  are  sufficient 
to  occupy  the  minds  of  all  intelligencies,  that  is  all  that  is  required. 
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3*^  If  omy  one  part  cf  Qod^t  cretUiony  rather  than  dfwther^  pos- 
geaeda  mnperior  jihie$9  to  become  a  theatre  on  which  he  might  die- 
play  hie  glory  fit  should  seem  to  be  that  part  where  the  greatest  ef- 
forte  had  been  made  to  dishonour  him.  A  rebellioas  province  in 
an  empire  would  be  the  fittest  place  in  it  to  display  the  justice, 
goodness,  and  benignity  of  a  government.  Here  would  naturally 
be  erected  the  banner  of  righteousness ;  here  the  war  would  be 
carried  on  ;  here  pardons  and  punishments  to  different  characters 
would  be  awarded  ;  and  here  the  honours  of  the  government 
would  be  established  on  such  a  basis,  that  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  empire  might  hear  and  fear,  and  learn  obedience.  Th^  part 
that  is  diseased,  whether  in  the  body  natural  or  the  body  politic, 
is  the  part  to  which  the  remedy  is  directed.  Let  there  be  what 
number  of  worlds  there  may,  full  of  intelligent  creatures  ;  yet  if 
there  be  but  one  world  which  is  guilty  and  miserable,  thither  will 
be  directed  the  operations  of  mercy.  The  good  shepherd  of  the 
sheep  will  leave  the  ninety  and  nine  in  the  wilderness,  and  seek 
and  save  that  which  is  lost. 

4.  l^he  evenU  brought  topaeeintkis  worlds  little  and  insignifi- 
cant as  it  may  5e,  are  competent  tofiU  aU  and  every  part  of  Qod^e 
dominions  with  everlasting  and  increasing  joy.  Mental  enjoyment 
differs  widely  from  corporeal :  the  bestowment  of  the  one  upon 
a  great  number  of  objects  is  necessarily  attended  with  a  division 
of  it  into  parts  ;  and  those  who  receive  a  share  of  it,  diminish  the 
quantity  remaining  for  others  that  come  after  them  ;  but  not  so 
the  other.  An  intellectual  object  requires  only  to  be  known,  and 
it  is  equally  capable  of  affording  enjoyment  to  a  million  as  to  an 
individual,  to  a  world  as  to  those,  and  to  the  whole  universe,  be  it 
ever  so  extensive,  as  to  a  world.  If,  as  the  scripture  inform  us, 
Qodwas  manifest  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  spirit,  seen  of  angels^ 
preached  unto  the  GentHes,  believed  on  in  the  worlds  and  received  up 
into  glory  ;  if  there  be  enough  in  this  mysterious  transaction  to 
fill  with  joy  the  hearts  of  all  who  believe  it ;  if  it  be  so  interes- 
ting that  the  most  exalted  intelligences  become  cotmparatively  in- 
different to  every  other  object,  desiring  to  look  into  it ;  then  is  it 
sufficient  XofiU  aU  things,  and  to  exhibit  the  divine  glory  tn  aUpla- 
ces  of  his  dominion,* 

•IPeti.  12.       Fphes.iv.10.        P8a.ciii.22. 
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Mr.  Paine  allows  that  it  is  not  a  direct  article  of  (he  Christian 
system  that  there  is  not  a  plurality  of  inhabited  worlds;  yet,  he 
affirms,  it  is  so  voorked  up  with  the  scripture  account,  that  to 
believe  the  latter  we  must  relinguish  the  former,  as  little  and 
ridicnloas. 

The  scriptures,  it  is  true,  do  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  a  multi- 
tude of  inhabited  worlds :  but  neither  do  they  teach  the  contrary. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  forms  any  part  of  their  desigpi.  The 
object  they  keep  in  view,  though  Mr.  Paine  may  term  it,  "  little 
and  ridiculous,"  is  infinitely  superior  to  this,  both  as  to  utility  and 
magnitude.  They  were  not  given  to  teach  us  astronomy,  or  geogra- 
phy,  or  civil  government,  or  any  science  which  relates  to  the  presr 
ent  life  only ;  therefore  they  do  not  determine  upon  any  system  of 
any  of  these  sciencies.  These  are  things  upon  which  reason  is  com- 
petent to  j[udge,  sufficiently  at  least  for  all  the  purposes  of  human 
life,  without  a  revelation  from  heaven.  The  great  object  of  rev- 
elation is,  to  instruct  us  in  things  wh^h  pertain  to  our  everlasting 
peace  ;  and  as  to  other  things,  even  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  might- 
iest empires,  they  are  only  touched  in  an  incidental  manner,  as  the 
mention  of  them  might  be  necessary  to<  higher  purposes.  The 
great  empires  of  Babylon,  Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome,  are  pre- 
dicted and  described  in  the  scriptures,  by  the  rising  and  ravaging 
of  so  many  beaats  of  prey.  Speaking  of  the  European  part  of  the 
earth,  which  was  inhabited  by  the  posterity  of  Japheth,  they  do 
not  go  about  to  give  an  exact,  geographical  description  of  it ;  but 
by  a  synecdoche,  call  it  the  isUs  of  the  Gentila  ,**  and  this,  as  I 
suppose,  because  its  eastern  boundary,  the  Archipelago,  or  Gre- 
cian hlandSf  were  situated  contiguous  to  the  Holy  Land.  And 
thus  when  speaking  of  the  whole  creation,  they  call  it  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  as  being  the  whole  that  comes  within  the  reach  of 
our  senses. 

It  is  no  dishonour  to  the  scriptures  that  they  keep  to  their  pro- 
cessed end.    Though  they  give  us  no  system  of  astronomy ;  yet 
*  they  urge  us  to  study  the  works  of  God,  and  teach  us  to  adore  him 
upon  every  discovery.    Thouf^  they  give  ns  no  system  of  geog- 

*  Gen.  1. 5.     Imu  zlix.  1. 
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raphj,  yet  they  enconrage  as  to  avail  ourselves  of  observation^  and 
experieoce  to  obtain  one ;  seeing  the  whole  earth  is  in  prophecy 
given  to  the  Messiah,  and  is  marked  out  as  the  field  in  which  his 
servants  are  to  labour.  Though  they  determine  not  upon  any 
mode  or  system  of  civil  governments,  yet  they  teach  obedience 
in  civil  matters,  to  all.  And  though  their  attention  be  mainly 
directed  to  things  which  pertain  to  the  life  to  come ;  yet,  by 
attending  to  their  instructions,  we  are  also  fitted  for  the  labours 
and  sufferings  of  the  present  life. 

The  scriptures  are  written  in  a  popular  style,  as  best  adapted 
to  their  great  end.  If  the  salvation  of  philosophers  only  had  been 
their  object,  the  language  might  possibly  have  been  somewhat  dif- 
ferent ;  though  even  this  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  since  the  style 
is  suited  to  the  subject,  and  to  the  great  end  which  they  had  in 
view  :  but,  being  addressed  to  men  of  every  degree,  it  .was  highly 
proper  that  the'  language  should  be  fitted  to  every  capacity,  and 
suited  to  their  common  modes  of  conception.  They  speak  of  t^e 
foundations  of  the  earthy  the  ends  of  the  earthy  the  greater  and  lesser 
lights  in  the  heavens,  the  sun  risings  standing  stilly  and  going 
down^  and  many  other  things  in  the  same  way.  If  deists  object  to 
these  modes  of  speaking,  as  conveying  ideas  which  are  inconsist- 
ent with  the  true  theory  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  let  them,  if 
they  can,  substitute  others  which  are  consistent:  let  them,  in 
their  common  conversation,  when  describing  the  revolutions  of 
evening  and  morning,  speak  of  the  earth  as  rising  and  going  down, 
instead  of  the  sun ;  and  the  same  with  regard  to  the  revolutions 
of  the  planets  ;  and  see  if  men,  in  common,  will  better  understand 
them,  or  whether  they  would  be  able  even  to  understand  one 
another.  The  popular  ideas  on  these  subjects  are  as  much  '*  work- 
ed up"  in  the  common  conversation  of  philosophers,  as  they  are 
in  the  scriptures  :  and  the  constant  use  of  such  language,  even  by 
philosophers  themselves,  in  common  conversation,  sufficiently 
proves  the  futility  and  unfairness  of  their  objecting  to  revelation 
on  this  account. 

By  the  drift  of  Mr.  Paine's  writing,  he  seems  to  wish  to  convey 
the  idea,  that  so  contracted  were  the  views  of  the  scriptural  wri- 
ters, that  even  the  globularity  of  the  earth  was  unknown  to  them. 
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If,  however,  socb  a  seotence  as  that  of  Job,  He  hangeth  the  earth 
upon  nothing/*  had  beeo  found  in  any  of  the  old  heathen  writers, 
he  would  readily  have  concluded  that  ''  this  idea  was  familiar  to 
the  ancients."  Or  if  a  heathen  poet  had  uttered  such  language  as 
that  of  Isaiah,  Beilo/c/,  the  natioM  are  as  a  drop  of  a  bucket,  and 
are  counied  as  the  small  dust  of  the  balance;  behold,  he  taketh  up 
the  isles  as  a  very  little  thing  :  All  nations  brfore  Him  are  as  nath' 
ing  ;  and  they  are  counted  to  Him  less  than  nothing  and  vanity  :— 
he  might  have  been  applauded  as  possessing  a  mind  as  large,  and 
nearly  as  well  informed,  as  the  geniuses  of  modem  times.  But 
the  troth  is,  the  scriptural  writers  were  not  intent  on  displaying 
tiie  greatness  of  their  own  conceptions,  nor  even  of  creation  itself; 
bat  rather  of  the  glory  of  Him  whojilleth  all  in  all. 

The  foregoing  observations  may  suffice  to  remove  Mr.  Paine's 
objection  ;  but,  if  in  addition  to  them,  it  can  be  proved,  that  upon 
the  supposition  of  a  great  number  of  inhabited  worids,  Christianity, 
instead  of  appearing  ^*  little  and  ridiculous',"  is  the  more  enlarged, 
and  that  some  of  its  difficulties  are  more  easily  accounted  for,  this 
will  be  still  more  satisfactory.  Let  us  therefore  proceed.  Secondly, 
to  offer  evidence  that  thk  Christian  doctriive  op  redemptioii 

IS  STRENGTHENED  AND  AGGRANDIZED  BY  THE  SUPPOSED  MAGNITUDE 
OF  CREATION.  I 

1.  The  Scripture  teaches  that  God^s  regard  to  man  is  an  a^on^ 
ishmg  instance  of  condescension,  and  that  on  account  ofthedUspoT' 
ity  between  Mm  and  the  celestial  creation. — '*  When  I  consider  thy 
heavens/^  saith  David,  '<  the  uiork  of  tky  fingers,  the  moon  and  the 
stars  which  thou  hast  ordained;  what  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of 
km;  and  the  son  of  man  that  thou  visiteth  himf'^  ^  fViUGodin 
very  deed,^^  says  Solomon,  ^*  dwell  with  men  upon  the  earth  .*"t 

*  Chap,  zxyi.7. 

t  Psa.  viii.  3, 4.  2  Chron.  vl  18.  la  this  part  of  the  subject  considerable 
use  is  made  of  the  scriptures;  but  it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
what  the  Christian  doctrine  of  redemption  is  :  and  this  is  undoubtedly  consii- 
tint  with  every  rule  of  just  reasoning;,  as  whether  they  be  true  or  false,  they 
are  the  standltrd  by  which  this  doctrine  is  to  be  measured. 

Vol.  111.  22 
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The  dirine  condescension  towards  man  is  a  trnth  upon  any  sys- 
tem ;  but  upon  the  supposition  of  the  heavenly  bodies  being  so 
many  inhabited  worlds,  it  is  a  truth  full  of  amazement,  and  the 
foregoing  language  of  David  and  Solomon  is  forcible  beyond  all 
conception.  The  idea  of  him  who  upholds  a  universe  of  such  ex- 
tent fry  the  word  of  his  power  becoming  incarnate,  residing  with 
men,  and  setting  up  his  kingdom  among  them,  that  he  might  raise 
them  to  eternal  glory,  as  much  surpasses  all  philosophy  calls  great 
and  noble,  as  the  Creator  supasses  the  work  of  his  hands. 

2.  H^  ecripiwree  inform  t»,  that  before  creation  was  begun^  our 
whrld  was  marked  out  b^  eternal  wisdom,  as  the  theatre  of  its  joy- 
ful operations.  This  idea  is  forcibly  expressed  in  the  eighth 
chapter  of  Proverbs  :  Before  the  mountains  were  settled^  before  the 
MUs,  was  I  brought  forth:  ykik^as  yet  he  had  not  made  the  earth,  nor 
the  fields,  nor  the  highest  part  of  the  dust  of  the  world.  When  he 
prepared  the  heavens^  I  was  there  ;  when  he  set  a  compass  upon  the 
face  of  the  depth  ;  when  he  establishedthe  clouds  above  ;  when  he 
strengthened  the  fountains  of  the  deep  ;  when  he  gave  to  the  sea 
his  decree,  that  tht  waters  should  not  pass  his  commandment ;  when 
he  appointed  the  foundations  of  the  earth  :  then  I  was  by  him,  as 
one  brought  up  with  him  :  and  I  wafi  daily  his  delight,  refoidng  ai' 
ways  before  him  ;  rejodng  in  the  habitable  part  of  his  earth  ;  and 
my  delights  were  with  the  sons  of  men. 

On  this  interesting  passage  I  shall  offer  a  few  remarks.  First : 
Among  the  variety  of  objects  which  are  here  specified  as  the 
works  of  God,  the  earth  is  mentioned  as  being,  in  a  sort,  his  pecu- 
liar property.  Doubtless  the  whole  creation  is  the  Lord's ;  but 
none  of  his  other  works  are  here  claimed  as  his  own,  in  the  man- 
ner that  the  earth  is.  It  is  callied  his  earth.  And  this  seems  to 
intimate  a  design  of  rendering  it  the  grand  theatre  on  which  his 
greatest  work  should  be  performed  ;  a  work  that  should  fill  all  ere* 
ation  with  joy  and  wonder.  Secondly  :  The  wisdom  of  God  is 
described  as  r^oicing  in  the  contemplation  of  this  part  of  the  cre- 
ation. Whether  wisdom  in  this  passage  be  understood  of  the 
promised  Messiah,  or  of  a  divine  attribute  personified,  it  makes  no 
diflference  as  to  the  argument.  Allow  it  to  mean  the  latter  ;  and 
that  the  rejoicing  of  wisdom  is  a  figurative  mode  of  speaking,  like 
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thai  oiwKTcy  rooking  mgainatjudgwimti  :*  still,  redemptkm  by  Je- 
8Q8  Cbmt  18  the  object  concernii^  which  it  was  exercised  :  notk* 
ing  less  can  be  iotinaated  than  this,  that  the  earth  was  the  place 
marked  out  by  Eternal  Wisdom  as  the  theatre  of  its  joyfal  opera- 
tioDS.  Thirdly  :  The  habitable  pari  of  the  ^earth  was  more 
especially  the  object  of  Wisdom's .  joyfal  contemplatioo.  The 
abodes  of  meo,  which  through  sin  had  become  sceues  of  abom- 
iaatioDy  were,  by  the  interposition  of  the  Mediator t  to  become 
the  abodes  of  righteoosoess.  Here  the  serpent's  heAd  was 
to  be  bruised,  his  schemes  confounded,  and  his  works  destroyed : 
a»d  that  by  the  woman*8  teed^  the  human  nature,  which  he  had 
despised  and  degraded.  Here  a  trophy  was  to  be  raised  in  g^oij 
of  sovereign  grace,  and  millions  of  souls,  deliyered  from  everlasting 
destruction,  were  to  present  an  offering  of  praise  to  Him  that  knh 
ed  them^  and  wtuhed  them  from  their  Hns  in  his  own  blood.  Here, 
in  a  word,  the  peculiar  glory -of  the  Godhead  was  to  b6  displayed 
in  snch  a  manner  as  to  afford  a  lesson  of  joyful  amazement  to  the 
whole  creation,  throughmU  all  ages  of  time,  yea,  world  wOhoai 
end/]  Lastly  :  Not  only  were  the  abodes  of  man  contemplated 
with  r^oicingy  but  the  sons  of  men  themselves  regarded  with 
delight.  The  operations  of  Eternal  Wisdom  were  directed  to 
their  salvation  :  and  their  salvation  was  appointed  to  become,  in 
return,  a  mirror  in  which  the  whole  creation  should  behold  the 
operations  ef  Eternal  Wisdom.  This  expressive  passage  contmns 
a  fullness  of  meaning,  let  the  extent  of  the  intelligent  creation  be 
what  it  may:  but  if  it  be  of  that  extent  which  modem  philosophy* 
lupposes,  it  contains  a  greater  fullness  still.  It  perfectly  accords 
with  all  those  ideas  suggested  of  this  earth  being  the  chosen  thea- 
tre, upon  which  events  should  be  brought  to  pass  that  shall  fill  cre- 
ation with  everlasting  joy ;  and  well  they  may,  if  the  prospect 
of  them  rejoiced  even  the  heart  of  God. 

3.  The  mediation  of  Christ  is  represented^  in  scripture,  as  bring' 
ing  the  whole  creation  into  tmion  with  the  church  or  people  of  Qod. 
in  the  dispensation  of  the  fullness  of  times,  it  is  said  that  God 
would  gather  together  inone  aU  things  in  Christ,  both  which  are  in 

*  James  ii.  13.       t  Ephes.  hi.  21. 
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hmfenf  wtd  wki^  are  on  earthy  even  m  him,*  Again ;  hpletued 
the  Father  thai  inhimihouldtdlfidness  dweU;  and  {having  made 
peace  through  the  blood  of  his  cross)  hy  him  to  reconcile  aU  things 
flflito  himself  J  by  hm^  I»ay^  whether  things  in  heaven,] 

The  hmgaage  here  used,  supposes  that  the  introductioD  of  sin 
has  effected  a  disunion  between  men  and  the  other  parts  of  God's 
creation.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  it  should  be  so.  If  a  province 
of  a  great  empire  rise  up  in  rebellion  against  the  lawful  govern- 
ment, all  communication  between  the  inhabitants  of  such  provin- 
ces, and  the  feithful  adherents  to  order  and  obedience,  must  be 
at  an  end.  A  line  of  separation  would  be  immediately  drawn  by 
the  sovereign,  and  all  intercourse  between  the  one  and  the  other 
prohibited.  Nor  would  it  less  accord  with  the  inclination  than 
with  the  duty  of  all  the  friends  of  righteousness  to  withdraw 
their  counezion  from  those  who  were  in  rebellion  against  the 
supreme  authority,  and  the  general  good.  It  must  have  been  thus 
with  regard  to  the  holy  angels,  on  man's  apostacy.  Those  who  at 
the  creation  of  our  world  had  sung  together^  and  even  shouted  for 
joyy  would  now  retire  in  di^st  and  holy  indignation. 

But,  through  the  mediation  of  Christ,  a  re-union  is  effected. 
By  the  blood  pf  the  cross  we  have  peace  with  God  ;  and,  being 
reconciled  to  him,  are  united  to  all  who  love  him  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  creation.  If  Paul  could  address  the  Corinthians, 
concerning  one  of  their  excluded  members,  who  had  been  brought 
to  repentance,  To  whom  ye  forgive  any  thing,  I  also ;  much  more 
would  the  friends  of  righteousness  say  in  their  addresses  to  the 
great  Supreme,  concerning  an  excluded  member  from  the  moral 
system.  To  whom  Thou  forgivest  any  thing,  we  also !  Hence 
angels  acknowledge  Christians  as  brethren,  and  become  minister- 
ing spirits  to  them  while  inhabitants  of  the  present  world. ;{: 

There  is  another  consideration  which  must  tend  to  cement  the 

holy  part  of  God's  creation  to  the  church ;  which  is,  their  being 

all  united  under  one  head.     A  central  point  of  union  has  a  great 

effect  in  cementing  mankind.      We  see  this  every  day  in  people 

xwho  sit  under  the  same  ministry,  or  serve  under  the  same  com- 

•  Ephee.  i.  10.       f  Col.  i.  19,  20-         t  Rev.  xix.  10.    Heb.  i.  14. 
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mander,  or  are  sabjects  of  the  tame  prince :  whether  ounitter, 
general,  or  prince,  if  they  love  him,  they  will  be,  Biore  or  less, 
united  together  under  him. 

Now,  it  is  a  part  of  the  reward  of  our  Redeemer,  for  his  great 
humiliation,  that  he  should  be  exalted  as  head  orer  the  whole 
creation  of  God.  Being  found  in  faehion  m  a  man^  he  humbled 
himself  y  and  became  obedient  unto  deaths  even  the  death  of  the  crott. 
Wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  exhalted  him^  and  given  him  a  name 
which  is  above  every  name :  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee 
^undd  bow,  of  heavenly  beings,  of  earthly,  and  of  those  under  the 
earth. — He  is  the  head  of  all  principality  and  power. — Ood  raited 
him  from  the  dead,  and  set  him  at  his  ortn  right  hand  in  the  heavetUy 
places,  far  ahove  all  principality  and  power,  and  might,  anddomu' 
ion,  and  every  natne  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  §Uo 
in  that  which  is  to  corns :  and  put  all  things  under  his  feet ;  and 
gave  him  to  be  the  head  over  all  things  to  the  churchy  which  is  his 
body  J  the  fullness  of  him  thatjilleth  all  in  alL* 

These  passages,  it  is  true,  represent  the  dominion  of  Christ  as 
extending  over  the  whole  creation,  enemies  as  well  as  friends,  and 
things  as  well  as  persons.  But  if  the  very  enemies  of  God  are 
caused  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  redemption,  much  more  his 
friends  ;  what  the  others  do  by  constraint,  these  do  willii^y ;  and 
the  consideration  of  their  having  one  head,  must  make  them  feel, 
as  it  were,  nearer  akin.  And,  as  Christ  is  head  over  all  things  to 
the  church,  which  is  his  body,  it  is  hereby  intimated,  that  the  hap- 
piness of  the  church  is  by  these  means  abundantly  enlarged. 

To  what  extent  creation  reaches,  1  do  not  pretend  to  know :  be 
that  however  what  it  may,  the  foregoing  passages  teach  us  to  con- 
sider the  influence  of  redemption  as  commensurate  with  it ;  and 
in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  one,  such  must  be  the  influ- 
ence of  the  other,  as  to  the  accomplishment  of  re-union  and  the 
restoration  of  happiness. 

4.  TTirotig^  the  mediation  of  Christ,  not  only  is  the  whole  creatioti 
represented  as  augmenting  the  blessedness  of  the  church ;  but  the 
church  as  augmenting  the  blessedness  of  the  whole  creation.     As  one 

*  PhU.  ii.  8—10.    Col.  ii,  10.     Ephea.  i.  20—22. 
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member,  be  it  ever  so  small^  caimot  suffer  jrithout  the  whole 
body,  in  some  degree,  suffering  with  it ;  so  if  we  consider  onr 
world  as  a  member  of  the  great  body  or  system  of  being,  it  might 
qalurally  be  supposed  that  the  ill  or  well-being  of  the  former 
would,  in  some  measure,  effect  the  happiness  of  the  latter.  The 
fiill  of  a  planet  from  its  orbit  in  the  solar  system,  would  probably 
have  a  less  effect  upon  the  other  planets,  than  that  of  man  from 
the  moral  system  upon  the  other  parts  of  God's  intelligent  crea- 
tion. And,  when  it  is  considered,  that  man  is  a  member  of  the 
body,  distinguished  by  sovereign  favour,  as  possessing  a  nature 
which  the  Son  of  God  delighted  to  honour,  by  taking  it  upon  him- 
himself,  the  interest  which  the  universe  at  large  may  have  in  his 
fall  and  recovery  may  be  greatly  augmented.  The  leprosy  of 
Miriam  was  an  event  that  affected  the  whole  camp  of  Israel ;  nor 
did  they  proceed  on  their  journeys  till  she  was  restored  to  her 
situation :  ^nd  it  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose,  that  something  analo- 
gous to.  this  would  be  the  effect  of  the  fall  and  recovery  of  man  on 
the  whole  creation. 

The  happiness  of  the  redeemed  is  not  the  ultimate  end  of 
redemption ;  nor  the  only  happiness  which  will  be  produced  by 
it.  God  is  represented  in  the  scriptures  as  conferring  his  favours 
in  such  a  way  as  that  no  creature  shall  be  blessed  merely  for  his 
own  sake  J  but  that  he  might  communicate  his  blessedness  to  others. 
With  whatever  powers,  talents,  or  advantages  we  are  endued,  it 
is  not  merely  for  our  gratification,  but  that  we  may  contribute  to 
the  general  good.  God  gives  discernment  to  the  eye,  speech  to 
the  tongue,  strength  to  the  arm,  and  agility  to  the  feet ;  not  for 
the  gratification  of  these  members,  but  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  body.  It  is  the  same  in  other  things.  God  blessed  Abraham  ; 
and  wherefore  ?  That  he  might  be  a  blessing.  He  blessed  his 
posterity  after  him ;  and  for  what  purpose  ?  That  in  them  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  might  be  blessed,*  Though  Israel  was  a 
nation  chosen  and  beloved  of  God ;  yet  it  was  not  for  their  right- 
eousness, nor  merely  with  a  view  to  their  happiness  that  they 
were  thus  distinguished  :  but  that  he  might  perform  the  oath  which 

*  Gen.  xii.  2.  xzii,  18. 
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he  sTvare  unto  their  fathers  :*  the  sobttance  of  which  was,  that  the 
true  religion  shoald  prosper  among  them,  and  be  commanicated 
by  them  to  all  other  nations.  The  ungodly  part  of  the  Jewish 
nation  viewed  things^  it  is  true,  in  a  different  light :  they  valued 
themselves  as  the  favourites  of  heaven,  and  looked  down  upon 
other  nations  with  contemptuous  dislike.  But  it  was  otherwise 
with  the  godly  :  they  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  promise  made 
to  their  fathers.  Hence  they  prayed  that  Ood  would  be  merciful 
to  theniy  and  bless  them,  and  cause  his  face  to  shine  upon  them ;  to 
the  end  that  his  way  might  be  known  upon  earth,  and  his 

S  AVING  health  AMONO  ALL  NATIONS.! 

The  same  spirit  was  manifested  by  the  apostles  and  primitive 
Christians.  They  perceived  that  all  that  rich  measure  of  giHs 
and  graces  by  which  they  were  distinguished,  was  given  them  with 
the  design  of  their  communicating  it  to  others;  and  this  was  their 
constant  aim.  Paul  felt  himself  a  debtor  both  to  Jews  and  Greeks, 
and  spent  his  life  in  diffusing  the  blessings  of  the  gospel,  though 
in  return  he  was  continually  treated  as  an  evil  doer ;  and  the  same 
might  be  said  of  the  other  apostles. 

Nor  is  this  social  principle  confined  to  the  present  life.  According 
to  scripture  representations,  the  happiness  of  saints  in  glory  will  be 
conferred  on  them,  not  that  it  might  stop  there,  but  be  communi. 
cated  to  the  whole  moral  system.  The  redemption  of  the  church 
has  already  added  to  the  blessedness  of  other  holy  intelligences. 
It  has  famished  a  new  medium  by  which  the  glory  of  the  divine 
perfections  is  beheld  and  admired.  To  explore  the  wisdom  of 
God  in  his  works  is  the  constant  employment  of  holy  angels,  and 
that  in  which  consists  a  large  proportion  of  their  felicity.  Prior 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  of  redemption  they  contem- 
plated the  divine  character  through  the  medium  of  creation  and 
providence  ;  but  now  unto  principalities  and  powers,  in  heavenly 
places  J  is  known,  by  tkk  cbvuch,  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God, "l. 
And  so  much  does  this  last  display  of  divine  glory  exceed  all  that 
have  gone  before  it.  that  those  who  have  once  obtained  a  view  of 
it  through  this  medium,  will  certainly  prefer  it  to  every  other  : 

*  Deut.  ix.  5.  vii.  7, 8.        t  Psa.  Ixvii.         t  Ephes.  ili.  10. 
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Wkieh  thingi  the  angeh  desire  to  look  into,*  They  do  not,  how- 
erer,  liecome  indifferent  to  any  of  the  divine  operations :  creation 
and  providence  continue  to  attract  their  attention,  and  are  abun- 
dantly more  interesting :  they  now  study  them  according  to  the 
order  in  which  they  exist  in  the  divine  mind,  that  is,  in  subser- 
viency to  redemption.t 

But  that  which  is  already  accomplished  is  but  small  in  compari- 
son of  what  is  in  reserve.  At  the  final  judgment,  when  all  the 
faithful  will  be  collected  together,  they  will  become  a  medium 
through  which  the  Lord  Jesus  will  be  glorified  and  admired  by 
the  whole  creation  :  He  shall  come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints ; 
euid  to  be  admired  in  all  them  that  believe — tit  that  day,'l  It  is  a 
truth  that  the  saints  of  God  will  themselves  glorify  and  admire 
their  great  deliverer,  but  not  the  truth  of  this  passage  ;  the  design 
of  which  is  to  represent  them  as  a  medium  through  which  he 
shall  be  glorified  by  all  the  friends  6f  God  in  the  universe.  The 
great  physician  will  appear  with  his  recovered  millions  ;  every 
one  of  whom  will  afford  evidence  of  his  disinterested  love,  and 
efficacious  blood,  to  the  whole  admiring  creation. 

Much  the  same  ideas  are  conveyed  to  us  by  those  representa- 
tions in  which  the  whole  creation  are  either  called  upon  to  rejoice 
on  account  of  our  redemption,  or  described  as  actually  rejoicing 
and  praising  the  Redeemer.  Thus  David,  having  spoken  of  God's 
mercy  which  was  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  towards  the 
children  of  men,  addresses  all  his  works,  in  all  places  of  his 
DOMINION,  to  bless  his  name.^  John  also  informs  us  saying,  /  heard 
the  voice  of  many  angels  round  about  the  throne,  and  the  living  crea- 
tures^ and  the  elders :  and  the  number  of  them  was  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand y  and  thousands  of  thousands  ;  saying  with  a  loud 
voice^  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive  power,  and 
riches y  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  bles' 
sing.  And  every  creature  which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth, 
and  under  the  earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in 
them,  heard  I  saying.  Blessing  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power, 

•  1  Pet.  i.  12.        t  Col.  i.  16,  by  him,  and  for  him.        J  2  Thes.  i.  10. 

*  Psa.  ciii.  17—22. 
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h€  wUo  him  that  titieth  upon  the  thnnuy  and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever 
and  ever.* 

The  pimseology  of  thete  passages  is  such,  that  no  ooe  can  rea* 
sonabljr  doubt  whether  ihe  writers  intended  to  express  the  whole 
upright  intelligent  creation,  be  it  of  what  extent  it  may  :  and  if  it 
be  of  that  extent  which  philosophy  supposes,  the  greater  must  be 
die  influence  and  importance  ef  the  work  of  redemption. 

5.  The  scriptures  give  ua  to  expe^  that  the  earth  Uadf^  as  well 
OM  He  redeemed  Mabitantej  shall  at  a  future  period  be  puri/Mf  and 
rmmited  to  the  holy  empire  of  God. — We  are  taught  to  pray,  and 
consequently  to  hope,  that  when  the  kingdom  of  Qod  shall  uni- 
Tersally  prevail,  his  will  MhaB  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  now  in 
hea»en:f  but  if  so,  earth  itself  must  become,  as  it  were,  a  part  of 
heaven. 

That  we  may  fbrm  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  our 
Lord's  words,  and  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  be  it  observed,  that 
the  scriptures  sometimes  distinguish  between  the  kingdom  of  Qod^ 
and  that  of  Christ.  Though  the  object  of  both  be  the  triumph  of 
truth  and  righteousness,  yet  the  mode  of  administration  is  differ- 
ent. The  one  is  natural,  the  other  delegated :  the  latter  is  in  sub- 
serviency to  the  former,  and  shall  be  finally  succeeded  by  it. 
Christ  is  represented  as  acting  in  our  world  by  delegation :  as  if  a 
king  had  commissioned  his  son  to  go  and  reduce  a  certain  rebel- 
lious province,  and  restore  it  to  his  dominion.  The  period  allot- 
ted for  this  work  extends  from  the  time  of  the  revelation  of  the 
promised  seed  to  the  day  of  judgment.  The  operations  are  pro- 
gressive. If  it  had  seemed  good  in  his  sight,  he  could  htve  over- 
turned the  power  of  Satan  in  a  short  period  ;  but  bis  wisdom  saw 
fit  to  accomplish  it  by  degrees.  Like  the  commander  of  an  inva- 
ding army,  he  first  takes  possession  of  one  post,  then  of  another, 
then  of  a  third,  and  so  on,  till  by  and  by  the  whole  country  falls 
into  his  hands.  And  as  the  progress  of  a  conqueror  would  be 
more  rapid  after  a  few  of  the  strongest  fortresses  had  surrendered, 
inasmuch  as  things  would  then  approach  fast  to  a  crisis,  to  a  break- 
ing up,  as  it  were,  of  the  powers  of  the  enemy,)  so  it  has  been 

*  Rev.  V.  11—13.  t  Matt  vi.  10. 
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with  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  sach  will  be  its  progress  before 
the  end  of  time.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  world  but  little  was 
done.  At  one  time  tme  religion  appears  to  hare  existed  only 
in  a  few  families.  Afterwards  it  assumed  a  national  appear- 
ance. After  this  it  was  addressed  to  aU  nctftom.  And  before  the 
close  of  time  all  nations  shall  be  subjected  to  the  obedience  ef 
Christ.  This  shall  be  the  breaking  vp  of  Satan's  empire.  Now 
as  on  the  conquest  of  a  rebellious  proTince,  the  delegated  author- 
ity of  the  conqueror  would  cease,  and  the  natural  government  of 
the  empire  resume  its  original  form ;  so  Christ  is  represented  as 
Mhering  t^  the  kingdom  to  hU  Father^  that  Qodmaybe  aUm  dIL* 
This  is  the  ultimatum  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom ;  and  this  appears 
to  be  the  ultimate  object  for  which  he  taught  his  disciples  to  pray: 
but  as  the  final  end  involves  the  preceding  gradations  which  I^mI 
on  to  its  accomplishment,  in  directing  them  to  pray  for  the  coming 
of  God's  kingdom,  he  directeth  them  to  pray  for  the  present  prev- 
alence of  his  own. 

As  on  the  conquest  of  a  rebellious  province  some  would  be  par 
doned,  and  others  punished  ;  as  every  vestige  of  rebellion  would 
be  effaced,  and  law,  peace,  and  order,  flow  in  their  ancient  chan- 
nels ;  such  a  period  might  with  propriety  be  termed  a  restitution 
of  all  things,^  Such  will  be  the  event  of  the  last  judgment,  which 
is  described  as  the  concluding  exercise  of  the  delegated  authority 
of  Christ. 

As  on  the  conquest  of  a  rebellious  province,  and  the  restitution 
of  peace  and  order,  that  province,  instead  of  being  any  longer  sep- 
arate from  the  rest  of  the  empire,  would  become  a  component  par- 
of  it,  and  the  king's  will  would  be  done  in  it  as  it  had  been  done 
without  interruption  in  the  loyal  part  of  his  territories  ;  such  is 
the  representation  given  with  respect  to  our  world,  and  the  holy 
parts  of  God*s  dominions.     A  period  will  arrive  when  the  will  of 
God  shall  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  now  done  in  heaven.     This, 
however,  will  never  be  the  case  while  any  vestige  of  moral  evil  re- 
mains.    It  must  be  after  the  general  conflagration  ;  which,  though 
it  will  destroy  every  kind  of  evil,  root  and  branch,  that  now  pre- 
vails upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  will  terminate  the  generations 
of  Adam,  who  have  possessed  it ;  yet  will  not  so  destroy  the 

*  1  Cor.  XV.  S4. 28,  t  Acts  ui.  1 0. 
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earth  itself  bot  that  it  shall  sonriTe  its  fiery  trial,  and,  as  I  appre* 
bend,  become  the  everlasting  abode  of  righteonsness ;  a  part  of 
the  holjem|Hre  of  God.  This  was  to  be  the  mark  on  which  the 
disciples  were  to  keep  their  eye  in  all  their  prayers  :  but  as  in 
desiring  a  perfect  conformity  to  Christ  in  their  own  souls,  they 
woald  necessarily  desire  the  present  progress  of  parity  in  the  nse 
(^aU  the  appointed  means,  so  in  praying  that  God's  will  might  be 
perfectly  done  on  earth,  even  as  it  is  done  in  heaven,  they  woald 
pray  for  the  progressive  prevalence  of  ri^^teoasness  in  the  world, 
as  that  by  which  it  should  be  accomplished. 

It  is  not  improbaUe  that  the  earth,  thus  purified,  may  ever  con- 
tiaife  the  resort,  if  not  the  frequent  abode  of  those  who  are  redeem- 
ed from  it  Places  where  some  of  the  most  interesting  events  have 
been  transacted,  when  visited  at  some  distance  of  time,  often  be- 
come, in  the  present  state  of  things,  a  considerable  source  of  delight. 
Such  was  Bethel  to  Jacob,  and  Tabor,  no  doubt,  to  the  three  disci- 
ples ;  and  if  any  remains  of  our  present  sensations  should  attend 
us  in  a  state  of  immortality,  a  review  of  the  scenes  of  our  Lord's 
birth,  life,  agony,  and  crucifixion,  as  well  as  of  many  other  events, 
may  famish  a  source  of  everlasting  enjoyment 

However  this  may  be,  the  scriptures  give  us  to  understand,  that 
though  the  elements  ekatt  melt  with  fervent  heatj  and  the  earthy  and 
ihe  worlce  that  are  therein^  tihaXl  be  burnt  up;  yet.  according  ta 
prondecy  we  are  to  look  for  new  heaeens^  and  a  new  earth,  wherein 
dwdleth  righteoumeu*  By  the  new  heacens  here  is  plainly  to  be 
understood  so  much  of  the  element  as  shall  have  been  affected 
by  the  general  conflagration ;  and  by  the  new  earthy  the  earth 
after  it  is  purified  by  it. 

Much  to  the  same  purpose  is  the  account  given  towards  the 
dose  of  the  Revelation  of  John.  After  a  description  of  the  gener- 
d  ja<%ment,  it  follows.  And  1  eaw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth : 
fur  the  firet  heaven  andthe  firet  earth  were  paesed  away. — Andl 
John  eaw  the  holy  city.  New  Jertieakm^  coming  down  from  Qodoitt 
efheaveni  prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband.  When 
the  earth  shall  have  hecome  a  part  of  God's  holy  empire,  heaven 

*  8  Pet.  iii.  It,  13. 
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itaelf  may  then  be  said  to  come  dowo  apoo  it :  seeing  all  that  i« 
now  ascribed  to  tbe  one  will  be  trae  of  the  ether.  BekoU^  the  tab: 
enade  qfQod$k&U b^  trith  men, andkemtt  dwett  tdtk  them ;  and 
thejf  «JM7  he  hiepeopk^  and  Qod  hmeelf  shaO  be  loiih  them;  and 
tAoff  be  their  Qod,  And  Qod  ehall  wipe  away  aU  tearefrom  their 
ejfu;  and  there  ehaU  be  no  more  deaths  neither  eorrqufj  nor  crying^ 
neUherehaO  there  be  any  more  pain;  for  theformer  things  aha^  be 
passed  away.  And  he  that  sat  upon  the  thronesaidi  B^ld  Imake 
allthings  new.  And  he  said  to  me^  Write,for  these  words  are  true 
and  faithful* 

If  the  great  end  of  redemption  be  the  reunion  of  this  world  to 
the  holy  empire  of  God,  and  if  such  reunion  be  accompanied  with 
a  mntual  augmentation  of  blessedness  ;  then  the  importance  of  the 
one  must  bear  some  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  other. 
Upon  any  system  of  philosophy,  redemption  is  great ;  but  apon 
that  which  so  amazingly  magnifies  intelligent  creation,  it  must  be 
great  beyond  expression. 

6.  The  scriptures  represent  the  punishment  of  the  finally  impeni- 
tent as  appointed  for  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  creation. — Sod' 
om  and  Gomorrha^  and  the  cities  about  them^  in  giving  themselves 
over  tofomicaiionf  and  going  after  strange  fieshy  are  set  forth  for 
AM  uxAMPLE,  sufisHng  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire. — And .  her 
smoke  (the  smoke  of  Babylon,)  rose  up  for  ever  and  ever.  And 
the  four  and  twenty  eldersy  and  the  four  living  creatures  feU  down 
and  worshipped  Qod  thaJl  sat  on  the  throne^  saying ,  Amen;  AUe- 
luia.^ 

The  miseries  of  the  damned  are  never  represented  as  inflicted 
upon  them  from  such  a  kind  of  wrath  or  vengeance  as  bears  no 
relation  to  the  general  good.  Qod  is  love ;  and  in  none  of  his  pro- 
ceedings does  he  violate  this  principle*  or  lose  sight  of  the  well  being 
of  preation  in  general.  The  manifestation  of  his  glory  is  not  only 
inseparably  connected  with  this  object,  but  consists  in  accomplish- 
ing it. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  general  good  that  God's  abhorrence  of 
moral  evil  should  be  marked  by  some  strong  and  durable  expres- 

*  Rev.  xxi,  1—5.        t  Rev.  xix.  3,4. 
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sion  of  it ;  84  that  no  one  sobjoct  of  hiff  empife  can  oreilook  H. 
Sack  an  expresaton  was  the  death  of  Chriit,  hit  onlj-begotten  Son; 
and  this  ayaiJeth  on  behalf  of  all  who  acqnteace  hi  his  salvation:  bnt 
all  who  do  not,  or  who  possess  not  sach  a  temper  of  heart  as  would 
acquiesce  in  it  if  it  were  presented  to  theni,niiut  thenselves 
be  made  sacrifices  to  his  justice  ;  and  so,  like  enemiea  and 
traitors  to  a  human  govemmenf,  must  be  made  to  answer 
sQch  an  end  by  their  death  as  shall  coantehict  the  ill  ox* 
ample  afforded  by  their  life.  What  is  said  of  the  barren  vine  is 
applicable  to  the  finally  impenitent :  It  u  not  fit  for  any  worh--^ 
it  u  good  for  nothing  Imt  to  be  burned/*  The  only  way  in  which 
they  promote  the  general  good  is  by  their  overthrow :  like  the 
censors  of  Kor^ih  and  his  company  which  were  made  into  broad 
plaiet  for  a  covering  to  tMe  akar;  that  they  ndgkt  be  a  ngn  to  tkt 
ckUdren  of  lerael  in  future  generations  ;t  or  like  Lot*s  wife,  who 
was  converted  into  SipiUar  of  salt  ^  or  a  lasting  monument  of  divine 
displeasure ! 

If  the  grand  end  of  future  punishment  be  example,  this  must  sup- 
pose the  existence  of  an  intelligent  creation,  who  shall  profit  by  it; 
and  it  should  seem  of  a  creation  of  magnitude  ;  as  it  accords  with 
the  conduct  of  neither  God  nor  man  to  punish  a  great  number  for 
an  example  to  a  few. 

This  truth  affords  a  satisfactory  idea  of  the  divine  government, 
whether  there  be  a  multiplicity  of  inhabited  worlds  or  not :  but  if 
there  be,  it  is  still  more  satisfactory  ;  as  on  this  supposition  the 
number  of  those  who  shall  be  finally  lost  may  bear  far  less  propor« 
tion  to  the  whole  of  the  intelligent  creation,  than  a  single  execu- 
tion  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  great  empire.  It  is  true,  the  loss  to  those 
who  are  lost  will  be  nothing  abated  by  this  consideration ;  per- 
haps, on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  augmented ;  and  to  them  the 
divine  government  will  ever  appear  gloomy  ;  but  to  those  who 
judge  of  things  impartially,  and  upon  an  extensive  scale,  it  will  ap- 
pear to  contain  no  more  of  a  disparagement  to  the  government  of 
the  universe,  than  the  execution  of  a  murderer,  once  in  a  hun- 
dred years,  would  be  to  the  goverment  of  a  nation. 

And  now  I  appeal  to  the  intelligent,  the  serious,  and  the  candid 
reader,  whether  there  be  any  truth  in  what  Mr.  Paine  asserts,  that 
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to  admit  '*  that  God  created  a  plurality  of  worlds,  at  least  as  na- 
merous  as  what  we  call  stars,  readers  the  Christian  system  of  faith 
at  once  little  and  rldiciiloiis,  and  scatters  it  in  the  mind  like  fea- 
theft  in  the  air."  On  the  contrary,  it  might  be  proved,  that  erery 
system  of  philosophy  is  little  in  comparison  of  Christianity.  Phi- 
losophy may  expand  onr  ideas  of  creation  ;  but  it  neither  inspires 
a  lore  to  the  moral  character  of  the  Creator,  not  a  well-grounded 
hope  of  eternal  life.  Philosophy  at  most  can  only  place  us  at  the 
top  of  Pisgah :  there,  like  Moses  we  must  die  :  it  gives  us  no  pos- 
sessions of  the  good  land.  It  is  the  province  of  Christianity  to 
add,  All  is  yours  !  When  you  have  ascended  to  the  height  of  hu- 
man discovery,  there  are  things,  and  things  of  infinite  moment 
too,  that  are  utterly  beyond  its  reach.  Revelation  is  the  medium, 
and  the  only  medium,  by  which,  standing,  as  it  were,  *^  on  na- 
ture's Alps,"  we  discover  things  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor 
ear  heard,  and  of  which  it  never  hath  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man  to  conceive. 


CONCLUDING  ADDRESSES, 


TO 


DEISTS,  JEWS,  AND  CHRISTUNS. 


WImUmt  Um  writMr  of  tiiaie  ihoets  qui  jaatly  bop«  that  ^riiat  hm  adnaeti 
will  attract  the  attention  of  onbalioTen,  ho  does  not  pretend  to  tay.    If 
however,  it  iboiild  iall  into  the  hands  of  indiTidnalf  among  thtm^  he 
earnestly  entreats  that,  for  their  own  sakes,  they  would  attend  to  what  ibU 
lows  with  seriousness. 


TO  DEISTS. 


FeUow  Men, 


It  is  hoped  that  nothing  in  the  preceding  pages  can  be  fairly 
construed  into  the  want  of  good  will  towards  any  of  you.  If  1 
know  my  heart,  it  is  not  you,  bat  your  mischief  ous  principles  that 
are  the  objects  of  my  dislike. 

In  the  former  part  of  this  performance,  I  hare  endeavoured  to 
|iroye,  that  the  system  which  you  embrace  overlooks  the  moral 
character  of  God,  refuses  to  worship  him,  affords  no  standard  of 
light  and  wrong,  undermines  the  most  efficacious  motives  to  vir- 
tuous action,  actually  produces  a  torrent  of  vice,  and  le  aves  man- 
kind, under  all  their  miseries,  to  perish  without  hope ;  in  fine, 
that  it  is  an  immoral  system,  pregnant  with  destruction  to  the  hu- 
man race.  Unless  you  be  able  to  overlook  what  is  there  advan- 
ced, or,  at  leasts  be  conscious  that  it  is  not  true  with  regard  to 
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yoonelTet,  joa  have  reason  to  be  serioosly  alarmed.  To  em- 
brace a  system  of  immorality  is  the  same  thing  as  to  be  enemies 
to  all  righteoasiieas  {  neither  to  fear  God,  nor  regard  man  ; 
and  what  good  fntit  you  can  expect  to  reap  from  it,  in  this  world 
or  another,  it  is  difficolt  to  conceive.  But  alas,  instead  of  being 
alarmed  at  the  immorality  of  yonr  principles,  is  there  no  reason 
to  inspect  that  it  is  on  this  very  account  you  cherish  them  ?  You 
can  occasionally  praise  the  morality  of  Jesus  Christ :  but  are  you 
sincere  ?  Why*  then  do  you  not  walk  by  it  ?  However  you  may  mag- 
nify other  difficulties,  which  you  have  industriously  laboured  to 
discover  in  the  bible,  your  actions  declare  that  it  is  the  holiness 
of  its  doctrines  and  precepts,  that  more  than  any  thing  else  of- 
fends yt>a.  The  manifest  object  at  which  you  aim,  both  for  your- 
selves and  the  world,  is  an  exemption  from  its  restraints.  Your 
general  conduct,  if  put  into  words,  amounts  to  this  :  Come  let  us 
break  kis  bands ,  and  cast  away  his  cords  frotn  us. 

Circumstances  of  late  years  have  much  favoured  your  design. 
Your  party  has  gained  the  ascendency  in  a  great  nation,  and  has 
been  consequently  increasing  in  other  nations.  Hence  it  is,  perhaps, 
that  your  spirits  are  raised,  and  that  a  higher  tone  is  assumed  in 
your  speeches  and  writings  than  has  been  usual  on  former  oc- 
casions. You  are  ^rea^  you  are  enlightened;  yes,  you  have  found 
out  the  secret,  and  have  only  to  rid  the  world  of  Christianity  in 
order  to  render  it  happy.  But  be  not  too  confident.  You  are 
not  the  first  who  have  set  themselves  against  the  Lord,  and  against 
his  Anointed.  You  have  have  overthrown  superstition;  but  vaunt 
not  against  Christianity.  Of  a  truth  you  have  destroyed  the  gods 
of  Rome,  for  they  were  no  gods;  but  let  this  siiffice  you.  It  is 
hard  to  kick  against  the  pricks. 

Whatever  success  may  attend  your  cause,  if  it  be  an  immoral 
one,  and  espoused  on  that  very  account,  it  cannot  possibly  stand.  It 
most  fall,  and  you  may  expect  to  be  buried  in  its  ruins.  It  may 
be  thought  sufficient  for  me  to  reason  on  the  system  itself,  without 
descending  to  the  motives  of  those  who  imbibe  it;  but  where  mo- 
tives are  manifested  by  actions,  they  become  objects  of  human 
cognizance.  Nor  is  there  any  hope  of  your  unbelief  being  remo- 
ved, but  by  something  that  shall  reach  the  cause  of  it.    My  desire 
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is  neither  to  insult  nor  flatter,  but  seriously  to  eipostulate  wil 
you;  if  God  perad venture  may  give  you  repentance  to  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  truth.  Three  thinj;?,  in  particular,  1  would 
earnestly  recommend  to  your  serious  consideration.  How  it  wai 
that  vou  first  imbibed  your  present  principles;  How  it  is  that  al- 
most all  your  writers,  at  one  time  or  other,  hear  testimony  in  favour 
of  Christianity ;  and.  How  it  comes  to  pass  that  your  principles 
fail  you,  as  they  are  frequently  known  to  do,  in  a  dying  hour  ? 

First:  How  was  it  that  you  first  renounced  CheistianitTi 
AND  IMBIBED  YOUR  PRESENT  PRINCIPLES  ?    Retrace  the  process  of 
your  minds,  and  ask  your  consciences  as  you  proceed,  whether 
all  was  fair  and  upright.     Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  per- 
sons of  relaxed  morals  to  attribute  their  change  of  conduct  to  a 
change  of  sentiments,  or  views  relative  to  those  subjects.     It  is 
galling  to  one's  own  feelings,  and  mean  in  the  account  of  others, 
to  act  against  principle;  but  if  a  person  can  once  persuade  himself 
to  think  favourably  of  those  things  which  he  has  formerly  account- 
ed sinful,  and  can  furnish  a  plea  for  them,  which,  at  least,  may 
serve  to  parry  the  censures  of  mankind,  he  will  feel  much  more  at 
ease,  and  be  able  to  put  on  a  better  face  when  he  mingles  in  socie- 
ty.    Whatever  inward  stings  may  annoy  his  peace  under  certain 
occasional  qualms,  yet  he  has  not  to  reproach  himself,  nor  can  any 
one  reproach  hint  with  that  inconsistency  of  character  as  in  former 
instances.  Rousseau  confesses  he  found,  in  the  reasonings  of  a  cer- 
tain lady,  with  whom  he  lived  in  the  greatest  possible  familiarity, 
all  those  ideas  which  he  had  occasion  for: — Have  you  not  found  the 
aame  in  the  conversation  and  writings  of  Deists  ?     Did  you  not, 
previously  to  your  rejection  of  Christianity,  indulge  in  vicious 
courses;  and  while  indulging  in  these  courses,  did  not  its  holy  pre* 
cepts,  and  awful  threatenings  gall  your  spirits  ?     Were  you  not  like 
persons  gathering  forbidden  fruit  amidst  showers  of  arrows:  audi 
liad  you  not  recourse  to  your  present  principles  for  a  shield 
against  them?      If  you    cannot    honestly  answer  these    ques- 
tions in  the  negative,  you  are  in  an  evil  cause.     You  may  flatter 
yourselves,  for  a  while,  that  perhaps  there  may  be  no  hereafter, 
or  at  least  no  judgment  to  come;  but  you  know  the  time  is  not  far 

Vol.  hi.  24 
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AtettAeByHflnutgondHe;  mhI  then,  if  yoo  ilionldbe  mu- 
bken,  What  will  ;od  iIo  T 

Many  of  you  have  detcendcd  from  godljparenta,  and  have  had 
t  religioua  educaiion.  Has  not  yont  infidelitir  ariMn  from  the  dia- 
'  Vke  wUch  you  concmnd  in  early  hfe  'to  reliKioos  exercises  i 
Family  worship  wag  a  wearineu  to  yon;  and  the  eaationa,  warn-  ' 
ta^  Md  CDDDsels  which  Were  giTen  you,  instead  of  having  my  pro- 
per efiect,  ODiy  irritated  yonr  cormptioos.  Yoo  lotted  to  be  from 
uider  the  j<A«.  Since  that  time,  yoor  parents,  it  may  be,  hare 
Kwh  rembred  l^  detdi;  or  if  they  lire,  they  may  fasTe  lost  their 
tMntnd  orer  yea.  So  now  yon  are  free.  Bat  still  somethii^  is 
wantiBgto  erase  the  pr^viic«$  of  education,  which,  in  spite  of  all 
yottr  eflorts,  will  accompany  you,  and  embitter  yonr  present  per- 
Mult.  For  this  pnrpose,  a  friend  put  into  your  hands  The  j4ge  of 
Sinim,  or  »om€  prodnctioa  of  the  kind.  You  read  it  with  aridity. 
This  !■  tiie  very  thing  yon  wanted.  You  hare  long  aiispected  the 
tnrt&of  Cfanstianily;  hot  had  not  courage  lo  oppose  it.  Now  then, 
yoa  ai«  a  [duloaopher;  yes,  a  philocopber !  ■  Our  lathers,'  say 
yoa,  *  might  he  well-meaniag  people,  but  they  were  imposed  npon 
by  priests.  The  world  gets  more  lightened  now-a-days.  There 
is  no  need  of  such  rigidness.  The  Supreme  Being  (if  there  be 
one,)  can  nerer  hare  created  the  pleasures  of  life,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enjoyment.  Araunt,  ye  self-denying  casu  is  Is !  Nature  b 
the  law  of  man!' 

Was  not  this,  or  something  nearly  resembling  it,  the  process  of 
your  minds  ?  And  are  you  now  satisfied  T  1  do  not  ask  whether 
yon  have  been  able  to  defend  your  cause  agninst  assailants,  nor 
whether  you  hare  gained  conrerts  to  yonr  way  of  thinking:  you 
may  hare  done  both;  but  are  you  satisfied  nith  yourselves  T  Do 
you  really  believe  younelvea  to  be  in  the  right  way  ?  Have  yon 
BO  misgivings  of  heart?  la  there  not  something  within  yon  which 
oceasionally  whispers,  'My  pnrents  were  righteous,  and  I  am 
wicked:  0  that  my  sonl  were  in  their  souls'  stead  ?' 

Ahyoni^men!  If  such  be  the  occasional  revoltings  of  your 
ndod,  what  are  yOn  doing  in  labouring  to  gain  others  over  to  your 
way  of  thinking  ?  Can  yoa  from  experience  honestly  promise  them 
peace  of  mind  t  Can  you  go  about  to  persuade  them  that  there  is 
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no  hell,  when,  if  joa  would  speak  the  troth,  yoa  mast  acknowl- 
edge that  you  have  already  an  earnest  of  it  kindled  io  your  bo- 
soms ?  If  counsels  were  not  lost  upon  you,  I  would  entreat  yon  to 
be  contented  with  destroying  your  own  souk.  Have  pity  on  yoar 
fellow-creatures,  if  you  have  none  upon  yourselves  ?  Nsjj  §fu% 
jourselves  so  much,  at  least,  as  not  to  incur  the  everlafting  ex- 
ecrations of  your  most  intimate  acquaintance.  If  Christianity 
should  prove  what  your  consciences  in  your  most  serious  moments 
tell  you  it  is,  you  are  doing  this  every  day  of  your  lives. 

Secondly  :  Consider  How  it  is  that  almost  all  your  wri- 
ters,   AT   one   time    or   other,  BEAR    TESTIMONY   IH  FAVOUR  Of 

CHRISTIANITY.     It  were  easy  to  collect  from  those  very  writings 
which  were  designed  to  undermine  the  Christian  religion,  hun- 
dreds of  testimonies  in  its  &vour.     Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  as  we 
have  seen  already,  have  in  their  fits  gone  far  towards  contradic- 
ting all  which  they  have  written  against  it.     Bolinghroke  has  done 
the  same.     Such  sentences  as  the  following  may  he  found  in  his 
publications  :  **  Supposing  Christianity  to  have  been  a  human  in- 
vention, it  has  been  the  most  amiable  invention  that  was  ever  im- 
posed on  mankind  for  their  good. — Christianity  as  it  came  out  of 
the  hand  of  God,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  was  a  most  simple 
and  intelligible  rule  of  belief,  worship,  and  manners,  which  is  the 
true  notion  of  a  religion. — The  gospel  is  in  all  cases  one  contin* 
ued  lesson  of  the  strictest  morality,  of  justice,  of  benevolence, 
and  of  universal  charity."*     Paine,  perhaps,  has  said  as  httle  in 
this  way  as  any  of  your  writers,  yet  he  has  professed  a  respect 
for  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ.    ^^  He  was,"  says  he,  ^*  a  vir- 
tuous and  an  amiable  man.     The  morality  he  preached  and  prac- 
tised was  of  the  most  benevolent  kind*"t 

In  what  manner  will  you  go  about  to  account  for  these  concess- 
ions ?  Christian  writers,  those  at  least  who  are  sincerely  attached 
to  the  case,  are  not  seized  with  these  fits  of  inconsistency.  How 
is  it  that  yours,  like  the  worshippers  of  Baal,  should  thus  he  con- 
tinually cutting  themselves  with  knives  ?  You  must  either  give 
up  your  leaders  as  a  set  of  men,  who,  while  they  .ire  labouring  to 

*  Works,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  394,  395.        Vol.  V.  pp.  188, 189 
t  Agfe  of  Reason,  Part  I.  p.  5. 
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penaade  the  worid  of  the  hypocrisy  of  priests,  were  themselves 
the  moat  infamoos  of  all  hypocrites  ;  or,  which  will  be  equally 
filial  to  year  cause,  you  most  attribute  it  to  occasional  conyictions, 
which  they  felt  and  expressed,  though  contrary  to  the  general 
•train  of  their  writings.     Is  it  not  an  unfayourable  character  of 
your  cause,  that  in  this  particular,  it  exactly  resembles  that  of 
▼ice  itself?  Vicious  men  will  often  bear  testimony  in  favour  o€ 
virtue )  especially  on  the  near  approach  of  death  ;  but  virtuous 
men  never  return  the  compliment  by  bearing  testimony  in  favour 
of  vice.    We  are  not  afraid  of  Christians  thus  betraying  their 
cause ;  but  neither  your  writers  nor  your  consciences  are  to  be 
trusted  in  a  serious  hoqr. 

Thirdly  :  Consider  How  it  comes  to  pass  that  your  princi- 
ples    FAIL    TOU,   AS    THEY   ARE   FREQUENTLY  KNOWN  TO   DO     IN 

A  DYINO  HOUR.  It  is  a  rule  with  wise  men,  so  to  live  as  th«y  skall 
wiih  they  hctd  when  they  come  to  die.  How  do  you  suppose  you 
shall  wish  you  had  lived  in  that  day  ?  Look  at  the  deaths  of  your 
greatest  men,  and  see  what  their  principles  have  done  for  them  at 
last.  Mark  the  end  of  that  apostle  and  high-priest  of  your  pro- 
fession, Voltaire  ;  and  try  if  you  can  find  in  it  either  integrity^ 
or  hope,  or  any  thing  that  should  render  it  an  object  of  envy.* 
Why  is  it  that  so  many  of  you  faint  in  the  day  of  trial  ?  If  your 
cause  were  good,  you  would  defend  it  with  uprightness,  and  die 

*  The  following;  particulars,  among  many  others,  are  recorded  of  this  wri- 
ter by  his  biog^nipher,  Condorcet,  a  man  after  his  own  heart.  First:  That 
he  concei?ed  the  de8ig;n  of  overturning;  the  Christian  religion,  and  that  by 
his  own  hand.  "1  am  wearied,"  said  he,  <<of  hearing  it  repeated  that 
twelve  men  were  sufficient  to  establish  Christianity ;  and  I  wish  to  prove 
there  needs  but  one  to  destroy  it"  Secondly  :  That  in  pursuit  of  this  ob- 
ject he  was  threatened  with  a  persecution,  to  avoid  which  he  received  the 
sacrament,  and  publicly  declared  bis  respect  for  the  church,  and  his  disdain 
of  his  detractors,  namely  those  who  had  called  in  question  his  Christianity  ! 
Thirdly  :  That  in  bis  last  illness,  in  Paris,  being  desirous  of  obtaining  what 
is  called  Christian  burial,  he  sent  for  a  priest,  to  whom  he  declared  thz^t  he 
**died  in  the  Catholic  faith,  in  which  he  was  born."  Fourthly  :  That  another 
priest  (Curate  of  the  parish)  troubled  him  with  questions.  Among  other 
things  he  asked,  ^*  Do  you  believe  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ?'-  *' In  the 
name  of  God,  Sir,"  replied  Voltaire,  "  ppeak  to  me  no  more  of  that  man, 
bat  let  me  die  in  peace." 
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ivith  inward  sati^iction.  Bat  is  it  so  ?  Mr.  Paine  flatten  himself 
that  his  principles  will  bear  him  up  in  the  prospect  of  death  ;*  and 
It  is  possible  that  he  may  braye  it  out  in  some  such  noanner  as 
Darid  Hume  did.  Such  instances,  however,  are  rare.  For  one 
unbeliever  that  maintains  bis  courage,  many  might  be  produced 
whose  hearts  have  failed  them,  and  who  have  tremUed  for  the 
consequences  of  their  infidelity. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  cannot  produce  a  sin^e  instance  of  a 
Christian,  who  at  the  approach  of  death  was  troubled  or 

TERRIFIED     IN    HIS   CONSCIEITCE   FOR   HAVING    BEEN   A   CHRISTIAE. 

Jklany  have  been  afraid  in  that  day  lest  their  faith  in  Christ  should 
not  prove  genuine  ;  but  who  that  has  put  his  trust  in  him  was 
ever  known  to  be  apprehensive  lest  he  should  at  last  deceive  him  ? 
Can  you  account  for  this  difference  ?  If  you  have  discovered  the 
true  religion,  and  ours  be  all  fable  and  imposture,  bow  comes  it  to 
pass  that  the  issue  of  things  is  what  it  is  ?  Do  gold  and  silver  and 
precious  stones  perish  in  the  fire  ?  and  do  wood  and  hay  and  stub- 
ble endure  it  ?  . 

I  have  admitted  that  Mr.  Paine  may  possibly  brave  it  out  to  the 
last ;  but  if  he  does,  his  courage  may  be  merely  assumed.     Pride 
will  induce  men  to  disguise  the  genuine  feelings  of  their  hearts,  on 
more  occasions  than  one.     We  hear  much  of  courage  among  duel- 
lists ;  but  little  credit  is  due  to  what  they  say,  if^  while  the  words 
proceed  from  their  lips,  we  see  them  approach  each  other  with  pale- 
ness and  trembling.   Yea  more.  If  Mr.  Paine's  courage  in  death  be 
not  different  from  what  it  already  is  in  the  prospect  of  it,  it  certaMy 
'witt  be  merely  assumed.  He  has  given  full  proof  of  what  bis  courage 
Amounts  to  in  what  he  has  advanced  on  the  certainty  of  a  future  state. 
He  acknowledges  the  possibility  of  a  future  judgment ;  yea,  he 
admits  it  to  be  rational  to  believe  that  there  will  be  one.    '*  The 
power,"  he  says,  '*  that  called  us  into  being,  can,  if  he  please  and 
when  he  pleases,  call  us  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  we 
have  lived  here  ;  and  therefore,  without  seeking  any  further  mo- 
tive for  the  belief,  it  is  rational  to  believe  that  he  will,  for  we 

♦  Age  of  Reaion,  Part  II.  Preface. 
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befi>n-*liaiid  diat  he  can.'**    I  shall  not  stop  to  inqaire  into 
tkt  jttftneat  of  Mr.  Paine*!  reasoning,  from  what  God  can  do  to 
iilMt  he  will  do ;  it  if  ^safficient  for  me  that  he  admits  it  ta  be 
*^  falienal  to  belieTe  that  God  will  call  men  to  account  for  the  man- 
Mr  JB  which  they  ha^e  lived  here.'*    And  can  he  admit  this  truth, 
and  not  tremble  ?  Mark  his  firmness.    After  acknowledging  that  a 
fiitare  judgment  is  the  object  of  rational  heBef,  he  retracts  what  he 
has  said  bj  redncing  it  to  only  a  probMUty^  which  is  to  have  the 
iBflaence  of  belief:  yea,  and  as  if  that  were  too  terrible  an  idea,  he 
l^riaci  it  down  to  a  mere  pouikUity.    The  reason  which  he  gives 
for  these  redactions  is,  that  *^  If  we  knew  it  as  k  iact,  we  should  be 
the  mere  ^UvoeM  of  terror;**  Indeed  f  But  wherefore  ?  Christians  be- 
Veve  in  a  judgment  U>  come,  and  they  are  not  the  slaves  of  terror. 
They  have  an  Advocate  jib  well  as  a  Judge,  by  believioig  in  whom 
the  terror  of  judgment  is   removed.     And  though  Mr.  Paine 
rejeclB  this  ground  of  consolation,  yet  if  things  be  as  he  has  repre- 
sented them,  I  do  not  perceive  why  he  should  be  terrified.     He 
writes  as  though  he  stood  on  a  very  respectable  footing  with  hia 
Creator;  he  is  not  *'  an  out-cast,  a  beggar,  or  a  worm ;"  be  needfe 
no  mediator:  no  indeed !    He  '^stands  in  the  same  relative  Con- 
dition with  his  Maker  he  ever  did  stand  since  man  existed."t 
Very  well ;  of  what  then  is  he  afrdd  ?    «^  God  is  good,  and  will 
eiceed  the  very  best  of  us  in  goodness."    On  this  ground  Lord 
Shaftesbury  assures  us,  *'  Deists  can  have  no  dread  or  suspicion 
to  render  them  uneasy  :  for  it  is  malice  only,'  and  not  goodness, 
which  can  make  them  afraid."{    Very  well,  I  say  again,  of  what 
then  is  Mr.  Paine  afraid  ?    If  a  Being  full  of  goodness  will  not 
hurt  him,  he  will  not  be  hurt.     Why  should  he  be  terrified  at  a 
certain  hereafter.     Why  not  meet  his  Creator  with  cheerfulness 
and  confidence  ?    Instead  of  this,  he  knows  of  no  method  by  which 
he  may  be  exempted  from  terror  but  that  of  reducing  future  judg- 
ment to  a  mere  possibility;  leaving  room  for  some  faint  hope,  at 
least,  that  what  he  professes  to  believe  as  true,  may,  in  the  end, 
prove  false.    Such  is  the  courage  of  your  blustering  hero.     Vn- 

*  Age  of  ReuoD,  Part  !!•  p.  100.  t  Age  of  Reason,  Part  I.  p.  21. 
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happy  man  ;  anbappy  people !     Yoar  principles  will  not  support 
you  in  death,  nor  so  much  as  in  the  contemplation  of  an  hereafter. 

Let  Mr.  Paine's  hypothesis  be  admitted,  and  that  in  its  lowest 
form,  that  there  is  only  apouibility  of  a  judgment  to  come,  this  is 
sufficient  to  evince  your  folly,  and,  if  you  thought  on  the  subjectf 
to  destroy  your  peace.  This  alone  has  induced  many  of  you  in 
your  last  moments  to  wish  you  had  lived  like  Christians.  If  it  be 
possible  that  there  may  be  a  judgment  to  come,  why  should  it  not 
l>e  equally  possible  that  Christianity  itself  may  be  true  ?  And  if 
it  should,  on  what  ground  do  you  stand  ?  If  it  be  otherwiie» 
Christians  have  nothing  to  fear.  While  they  are  taught  to  deny 
ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  and  to  live  soberly,  righteously, 
and  godly,  in  this  present  world,  whatever  may  prove  true  with 
respect  to  another,. it  is  presumed  they  are  safe  :  but  if  that  Sav« 
iour  whom  you  have  despised  should  be  indeed  the  Son  of  God : 
if  that  name  which  you  have  blasphemed  should  be  the  only  one 
given  under  heaven  and  among  men  by  which  you  can  he  saved  ; 
what  a  situation  must  you  be  in !  You  may  wish  at  present  not  to 
be  told  of  him ;  yea,  even  in  death  it  may  be  a  vexation,  as  it  was 
to  Voltaire,  to  hear  of  him  ;  but  hear  of  him  you  must,  and,  what 
is  more,  you  must  appear  before  him. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  address  without  expressing  my  earnest 
desire  for  your  salvation  ;  and,  whether  you  will  hear,  or  whether 
you  will  forbear,  reminding  you  that  our  Redeemer  is  merciful. 
He  can  have  compassion  on  the  ignorant,  and  them  who  are  out  of 
the  way.  The  door  of  mercy  is  not  yet  shut.  At  present  you  are 
invited  and  even  entreated  to  enter  in.  But  if  you  still  continue 
hardened  against  him,  you  may  find  to  your  cost  that  the  abuse  of 
mercy  gives  an  edge  to  justice  ;  and  that  to  he  crushed  to  atoms 
by  falling  rocks,  or  buried  in  oblivion  at  the  bottom  of  mountains, 
were  rather  to  be  chosen  than  an  exposure  to  the  wrath  of  the 
Lamb. 
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TO  THE  JEWS. 

Beloved  for  thefathere^  eakes ! 

He  whom  yoQ  hare  long  rejected,  looked  upon  Jerusalem  and 
wept  oyer  it  With  tears  he  pronounced  upon  that  famous  city 
a  doom,  which,  according  to  your  own  writer,  Josephus,  was  soon 
afterwards  accomplished.  In  imitation  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
we  also  could  weep  over  your  present  situation.  There  are 
thousands  in  Britain,  as  well  as  in  other  nations,  whose  daily 
prayer  is,  that  you  may  be  saved.  Hear  me  patiently,  and  can* 
didly.  Your  present  and  everlasting  good  is  the  object  of  my 
desire. 

It  IB  not  my  design,  in  this  brief  address,  to  go  over  the  varioiM 
topics  in  dispute  between  us.  Many  have  engaged  in  this  work, 
and  I  hope  to  tome  good  purpose.  The  late  addresses  to  you, 
both  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  as  they  were  dictated  by  pure 
benevolence,  certainly  deserve,  and  I  trust  have  gained,  in  some 
degree,  your  candid  attention.  All  that  I  shall  say  will  be  com- 
prised in  a  few  suggestions,  which  I  suppose  to  arise  from  the  sub- 
ject of  the  preceding  pages. 

You  have  long  sojourned  among  men  who  have  been  called 
Christians.  You  have  seen  much  evil  in  them,  and  they  have 
seen  much  in  you.  The  history  of  your  own  nation,  and  that  of 
every  other,  confirms  one  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  both  your 
and  our  scriptures — tJ^e  depravity  of  human  nature.  But,  in  your 
commerce  with  mankind,  you  must  have  had  opportunity  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  nominal  and  serious  Christians.  Great  num- 
bers in  your  nation,  even  in  it9  best  days,  were  wicked  men  ;  and 
great  numbers  in  every  nation,  at  present  are  the  same.  But  can- 
not you  perceive  a  people  scattered  through  various  denomina- 
tions of  Christians,  who  fear  God  and  regard  man  ;  who  instead  of 
treating  you  with  a  haughty  contempt,  as  being  strangers  scattered 
among  the  nations,  discover  a  tender  regard  toward  you  on  that 
very  account ;  who,  while  they  are  grieved  for  the  hardness  of 
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your  hearts,  and  hort  at  your  scornful  rejection  of  Him  whom 
their  soul  loiretby  are  nevertheless  ardently  desirous  of  your  salva- 
tion ?  Are  you  not  acquainted  with  Cbristians,  whose  utmost  re- 
venge,  if  they  could  have  their  will  of  you,  for  all  your  hard 
speeches,  would  be  to  be  instrumental  in  turning  you  from  what 
they  believe  to  be  the  power  of  ^atan,  unto  God  ? 

Let  me  farther  appeal  to  you,  Whether  Christians  of  this  d^s 
cription  be  not  the  true  children  of  Abraham,  the  true  successors  of 
your  patriarchs  and  prophets,  rather  than  those  of  an  opposite 
spirit,  though  literally  descended  from  their  loios.  You  most  b« 
aware,  that  even  in  the  times  of  David,  a  genuine  Israelite  was  a 
num  of  a  pure  heart ';  and  in  the  times  of  the  prophets,  apostate  Is- 
raelites were  accounted  as  Ethiopians,^  Your  ancestors  were 
men  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy  :  but  where  will  you 
now  look  for  such  characters  among  you  as  Abraham, .  Isaac, 
and  Jacob  ;  as  Samuel,  David,  Hezekiah  and  Josiah  ;  as  Daniel, 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  many  others  ?  While  you  garnish  their  siep- 
ulchres,  have  you  not  manifestly  lost  their  spirit ;  This  is  a  fact 
that  ought  to  alarm  you,  and  lead  you  seriously  to  examine  wheth- 
er you  have  not  forsaken  their  faidi.  There  is  one  thing  which 
has  particularly  struck  my  mind,  and  which  I  would  earnestly  re- 
con|imend  to  your  consideration ;  namely,  the  temper  of  modem 
Infideh  toward  your  fathers^  toward  youyond  toward  us. 

You  need  not  be  told  that  deistical  writers  invariably  treat  your 
fathers  with  scorn  and  dislike.  Just  as  Appion  and  other  Greek 
writers  poured  contempt  upon  your  nation ;  just  as  the  more 
ancient  Moabitea  reproached,  and  proudly  magnified  themiehea 
against  the  people  of  the  LordofHoata  ;t  so  do  all  our  modem  In- 
fidels. But  from  the  time  that  your  fathers  rejected  Him  in  whom 
we  believe  as  the  Lord  Messiah,  though  you  have  been  exposed  to 
the  chastisements  of  heaven,  and  to  much  injurious  treatment  from 
pretended  Christians ;  yet  Deists,  the  common  c^nemies  of  revela- 
tion^^have  been,  comparatively  speaking,  reconciled  to  you.  So, 
however,  it  appears  to  me.  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  met  with  a 
single  reflection  upon  you  in  any  of  their  writings.     On  the  con- 

*  Fsa.  Izziii.  2.    Amosix.  7.  t  Zeph.  ii.  10. 
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tmjt  they  teem  to  ftel  theoMelfes  near  akin  to  you.  Your  enmi* 
ly  to  Jofin  seeuM  to  be  the  price  of  their  foi^veoes* :  like  Herod 
mA  Pomtiiis  Pikte,  yoa  became  friend«  in  the  day  of  bit  cracifix- 
ioft,  Mr.  Ptiney  thouih  his  writings  abound  in  sneers  against  your 
mAoi^pHor  to  its  rejection  of  Christ,  yet  appears  to  be  well  re* 
oenciiedto  you^  and  willing  to  admit  yonr  lame  accoudt  of  the  bo- 
dy'of  Jesns  being  stolen  away.*  Ought  yon  not  to  be  alarmed  at 
ftese  ibiogs  ?  Serioosly  examine  whether  yoa  haire  not  fersaken 
tiM  God  of  yonr  &tbers,  and  become  the  friends  und  kllies  of  meo 
Hfho  hate  both  I^m  and  them. 

•  Tile  hatred  of  Infidels  has  long  been  transferred  flnym  yon  to  as. 
Whether,  in  the  langnage  of  the  New  Testament,  we  be  the  trite 
MUnm  of  Ahtahtm^  or  not,  we  inherit  that  reproach  and  dislike 
ttma  dnbelieTera  which  was  heretofore  the  portion  of  the  godly 
limoKtes.  On  what  account  were  your  fathers  hated  by  the 
pTKtfeal  atheists  of  their  day.?  Was  it  not  because  of  their  denb- 
ladhiii  to  Oodf  It  was  this  in  Darid  that  proToked  the  resent- 
meat  of  the  children  of  Belial,  and  rencjered  them  his  determined 
eiMnies.  They  were  continually  jeering  at  his  praycn^  his  ttarw^ 
ittd  his  <riMf  in  JehoTah  ;  taming  that  which  in  realiQr  was  his 
gkurf  hUo  shame ;  and  a£Qicting  him  in  bis  &£9iction,  by  scornfully 
iaqniring,  WMre  U  thjf  Godfli  Such  is  the  treatment  which  the 
godlif  part  of  your  nation  received  in  all  ages,  both  from  heathens 
abroad  and  impious  characters  at  home  ^  and  such  is  the  treatment 
wbieh  serious  Christians  continue  to  receive  from  ungodly  men  to 
this  day ;  but  are  you  hated  and  reproached  on  this  account  ? 

Of  late  years  it  has  been  frequently  pleaded,  that  the  principal 
objections  to  your  embracing  the  Christian  religion,  are  found  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  trinity,  the  deity  of  Christ,  and  atonement  bj 
hb  death ;  doctrines  which  the  greater  part  of  Christians  hold 
tobe  taught  in  the  New  Testament.  But  those  who  impute  yonr 
conduct  to  these  causes,  must  have  nearly  as  mean  an  opinion  of 

•  Age  of  ReasoD,  Part  I.  pp.  6, 7. 

t  Psa.  zzii.  8.  iv.  2.  xlii.  3.  xxix.  18.  xl.  15. 
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your  ratioqality,  as  they  hare  of  ours ;  with  wboiii»  they  8*y» 
^^  there  is  no  reasoning ;  and  that  we  are  to  be  pitied»  and  coosid- 
ered  as  trader  a  debility  of  mind  in  one  respect,  however  teaaible 
and  rattonaJ  in  others."*  What  hare  the  principles,  which  in  oar 
ju(%mentare  taught  in  the  New  Testament,  to  do  with  yoor  ac- 
knowledging Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  the  Christian  religion  to 
be  of  God  ?  Let  these  positions  be  admitted,  and  eiamiae  the 
New  Testament  for  yourselves.  If  you  were  not  considered  as 
possessing  a  sufficient  degree  of  good  sense  to  diatipgoith  betwe^ 
Christianity  and  the  creed  of  any  particular  party  of  Chriiitiaaai 
R  is  surprising  that  rational  Christiana  should  think  of  writing  ad- 
dresses to  you.  For  our  parts,  we  could  almost  be  satisfied  that 
you  should  decide  the  controversy,  whether  the  doctrines  before- 
mentioned  be  taught  in  the  New  Testament,  or  not  ?  As  to  remo- 
ving these  stumbling-blocks,  as  some  call  them,  out  of  your  way, 
we  have  no  inclination  to  attempt  it.  Only  imbibe  the  spirit  of 
your  ancestors,  and  they  will  presently  cease  to  be  stumbling- 
blocks.  Believe  Moses,  and  you  will  believe  Jesus  ;  and  believ- 
ing Jesus,  neither  his  claiming  to  be  the  Son  of  Qod,  and  con- 
sequently eqiial  with  Godj  nor  his  insisting  upon  his  Jlesh  being  the 
life  of  the  world,  will  ofiend  you.  On  the  contrary,  whenever  the 
spirit  of  grace,  and  of  supplication  is  poured  out  upon  you,  and 
you  come  to  look  on  him  whom  you  have  pierced,  and  mourn, 
you  will  join  in  the  worship  of  hira  ;  and  the  doctrine  of  atODe- 
ment  by  his  death  will  be  to  you  a  fountain  set  open  for  sin  and  {or 
uncleanness.t 

You  live  in  expectation  of  being  restored  to  your 'own  land. 
We  expect  the  same  thing,  and  rejoice  in  the  belief  of  it.  The 
Old  and  the  New  Testament  agree  in  predicting  it.]:  But  the  same 
prophets  that  have  foretold  your  return  to  Canaan,  have  also  fore- 
told that  you  must  be  brought  to  repent  of  your  sins,  and  to  nek 
Jehovah  your  God,  and  David  your  king.^  Your  holy  land  will 
avail  you  but  little,  unless  you  be  a  holy  people. 

*  Lindsey'sChatecliisU,  Inquiry  6.         t  Zech.  xiii.  10—14.  xiii.  1. 
t  Ezek.  XX  xvi .    Luke  xxi.  24.        *  Hos.  iii.  G 
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Finallj  :  Yoa  adout,  I  sappose,  that  though  we  shoold  err  ia 
helieriog  Jesas  to  he  the  Messiah  ;  jet,  while  we  deny  ungodli- 
ness  and  worldly  lusts,  and  live  soherly,  righteously,  and  godly 
in  this  present  world  ;  it  is  an  error  that  may  not  affect  our  eter- 
nal salvation  :  hut  if  the  error  be  on  your  side,  on  what  ground 
do  you  stand  ?  Your  fathers,  in  this  case,  were  murderers  of  the 
Prince  of  Life  ;  and  by  adopting  their  principles,  you  make  the 
deed  your  own.  His  blood  lies  upon  you,  and  upon  your  chil- 
dren. The  terrible  destruction  of  your  city  by  the  Romans,  and 
the  hardness  of  heart  to  which  you  have  been  given  up,  are 
symptoms  of  that  wrath  which  is  come  upon  you  to  the  uttermost. 
Repent  and  believe  the  gospel,  that  you  may  escape  the  wrath  to 
come  ! 


TO  CHRISTIANS. 


Beloved  Brethren  / 


It  is  witnessed  of  David,  that  be  served  the  mU  of  God  in  hb 
generation.  Every  generation  has  its  peculiar  work.  The  pre- 
sent age  is  distinguished,  you  know  by  the  progress  of  infidelity. 
We  have  long  been  exempted  from  persecution  ;  and  he  whose 
fan  is  in  his  band,  perceiving  bis  floor  to  stand  in  need  of  purging, 
seems  determined  by  new  trials  to  purge  it.  The  present  is  a 
winnowing  time.  If  we  wish  to  serve  the  will  of  God  in  it,  we 
must  carefully  attend  to  those  duties  which  such  a  state  of  things 
imposes  upon  us. 

In  the  first  place,  Let  us  look  well  to  the  sincerity  of  our  hearts  ; 
and  see  to  it^  that  our  Christianity  is  vital,  practical^  and  decided. 
An  army  called  to  engage  after  a  long  peace,  requires  to  be  exam- 
ined, and  every  one  should  examine  himself.  Muny  become  sol- 
";  diers  when  danger  is  at  a  distance.  The  mighty  host  of  Midi- 
anitcs  were  overcome  by  a  select  band.  A  proclamation  was  is- 
sued through  the  army  of  Israel,  *' Whosoever  is  fearful  and  afraid, 
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let  him  return :"  and  after  a  great  diminution  from  cowardice,  tAe 
rest  must  be  brought  down  to  the  watet  to  be  tried.  Such,  or  near* 
\y  such,'  may  be  the  trials  of  the  church  :  those  who  overcome, 
may  be  reduced  to  a  small  company  in  comparison  of  those  who 
haye  borne  the  Christian  name.  So  indeed  the  scriptures  inform 
us.  They  that  obtain  the  victory  with  Christ  are  ccUkdy  mid  cho- 
^euy  andfaithful.* 

The  manner  in  which  things  of  late  ages  haye  moyed  on  in  the 
TiBligious  world,  has  been  such  as  to  admit  of  a  large  outer  court,  if 
I  may  so  speak,  for  a  sort  of  half- worshippers.  A  general  relig- 
ious reputation  has  been  hitherto  obtained  at  a  small  expense. 
But  should  infidelity  preyail  throughout  Christendom,  as  it  has  in 
Prance^  the  nominal  extent  of  the  Christian  church  has  been 
^eatly  reduced.  In  taking  its  'dimensions,  the  outer-court  will, 
SIS  it  were,  be  left  out,  and  giyen  to  the  Gentiles.  In  this  case, 
jou  must  come  in  or  keep  out ;  be  one  thing  or  another  ;  a  de- 
cided friend  of  Christ  or  an  avowed  Infidel.  It  is  possible,  that 
the  time  may  come  when  all  parties  will  be  reduced,  in  effect,  to 
two — believers  andunbeUevers. 

<*  Never,"  says  a  late  masterly  and  moving  writer,  *'  were  times 
more  eventful  and  critical,  than  at  present ;  never  were  appear- 
ances more  singular  and  interesting  in  the  political,  or  in  the  re- 
ligious world.     You  behold  on  the  one  hand,  infidelity  with  dread- 
ful irruption,  extending  its  ravages  far  and  wide  ;  and  on  the  oth- 
«r,  an  amassing  accession  of  zeal  and  activity  to  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity.   Error  in  all  its  forms  is  assiduously  and  successfully 
propagated  ;  but  the  progress  of  evangelical  truth  is  also  great. 
The  number  of  the  apparently .  neutral  party  daily  diminishes  ; 
and  men  are  now  either  becoming  worshippers  of  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  or  receding  fast  through  the 
mists  of  scepticism  into  the  dreary  regions  of  speculative  and 
practical  atheism.    It  seems  as  if  Christianity  and  Infidelity  were 
mustering  each  the  hosts  of  the  battle,  and  preparing  for  some  great 
day  of  God.     The  enemy  is  come  in  like  a  flood  :  but  the  spirit 
of  the  Lord  hath  lifted  up  a  standard  against  him.     Who,  then,  is 

*  Rey.  xvii.  14. 
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on  the  Lord's  side  ?  Who  ? — Let  him  come  forth  to  the  help  of 
the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty  !"* 

Secondly:  Let  a  good  understanding  be  cultivated  among  sincere 
Ckrietiane  of  different  denominations.  Let  the  friends  of  Christ 
know  one  another;  and  let  not  slighter  shades  of  difference  keep 
them  at  variance.  The  enemies  of  Christianity  know  how  to  avail 
themselves  of  our  discords.  The  anion  which  is  here  recommend- 
ed, however,  is  not  a  merely  nominal  one,  much  less  one  that  re- 
quires a  sacrifice  of  principle.  Let  us  unite  so  far  as  we  can  act 
in  concert,  in  promoting  the  interest  of  Christ;  and  hold  ourselves 
#pen  to  conviction  with  regard  to  other  things.  Let  not  the  free 
discussion  of  our  differences  be  laid  aside,  or  any  such  connexion 
formed  as  shall  require  it:  only  let  them  be  conducted  with  mod- 
esty, frankness,  and  candour,  and  the  godly  will  find  their  accouot 
in  them.  Let  it  be  the  great  concern  of  all,  not  so  much  to  main- 
tain iheir  own  peculiarities,  as  to  know  and  practice  the  truth;  not 
80  much  to  yield,  and  come  nearer  to  other  denominations,  as  to 
approximate  towards  the  mind  of  Christ.  The  mind  of  Christ,  as 
expressed  in  his  doctrines  and  precepts,  must  be  the  central  point 
in  which  we  meet:  as  we  approach  this,  we  shall  come  nearer  to 
each  other.  So  much  agreement  as  there  is  among  us,  so  much 
is  there  of  union,  and  so  much  agreement  as  there  is  in  the  mind  of 
Christ,  so  much  of  Christian  union. 

Finally:  Let  not  the  heart  of  any  man  fail  him^  on  account  of  the 
high  tone  and  scornful  airs  assumed  by  Infidels,  The  reign  of  infi- 
delity may  be  extensive,  but  it  must  be  short.  It  carries  in  it  the 
seeds  of  its  own  dissolution.  Its  immoralities  are  such,  that  the 
world  cannot  long  sustain  them.  Scripture  prophecy  has  clearly 
foretold  all  the  great  governments  of  the  world,  from  the  time  of 
the  Jewish  Captivity  to  this  day — the  Babylonian,  Persian^  Mace- 
donian and  Roman;  together  with  the  ten  kingdoms  into  which  the 
last  of  these  empires  has  been  divided,  and  the  Papal  government 
which  sprung  up  among  them ;  but  it  makes  no  explicit  mention  of 
this.  It  has  no  individual  subsistence  given  it  in  the  system  of 
prophecy.     It  is  not  a  beast^  but  a  mere  putrid  excrescence  of  the 

*  Ferrier*s  Two  Discourses  at  Paialey,  in  June,  1798. 
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Papal  beast;  an  excMscence  which,  tboagb  it  may  difTuse  desth 
through  eveiy'  vein  of  the  body  oq  which  it  grew,  yet  shall  die 
along  with  it.  The  beast^  and  all  which  pertains  to  him,  goeth  into 
perdition.*  There  is  no  space  of  time  allowed  for  this  govern- 
ment: no  sooner  is  it  said,  Babylon  i$  fallen,  than  yoices  are  heard 
in  heaven,  declaring  that  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  i$  come.  No 
sooner  does  the  judgment  sit,  to  take  away  the  dominion  oftht  little 
horn,  to  consume  and  to  destroy  it  unto  the  end,  than  it  follows.  And 
the  kingdom  and  dominion,  and  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom  under 
the  tohole  heaven,  shall  be  given  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High.] 

Popery  is  not  yet  destroyed,  though  it  has  received  a  deadl}- 
blow;  and  from  what  is  said  of  the  little  horn,  that  they  shall  take 
away  his  dominion,  to  consume  and  to  destroy  it  unto  the  end^  it 
should  seem  that  its  overthrow  will  be  gradual.  While  this  is  ac- 
complishing, the  reign  of  infidelity  may  continue,  with  various  suc- 
cess; but  no  longer.  Only  let  us  watch  and  keep  our  garments 
clean,  (a  caution  given,  it  is  probable,  with  immediate  reference 
to  the  present  times,)  and  we  have  nothing  to  fear.  It  is  a  source 
of  great  consolation  that  the  last  of  the  four  beasts,  which  for  more 
than  two  thousand  years  have  persecuted  the  church,  and  oppres- 
sed mankind,  is  drawing  near  to  its  end.  The  government  that  shall 
next  prevail  will  be  that  of  Christ,  whoie  kingdom  is  an  everlasting 
kingdom,  and  all  dominions  shall  serve  and  obey  Attn.  Even  so. 
Amen.  Blessed  be  his  glorious  name  forever;  and  let  the  whole 
earth  be  filled  with  his  glory;  Amen,  and  Amen  / 

•Rcv.xvii.  8,11. 

t  Dan.  Yii.  26, 27.  The  writer  has  since  read  a  veiy  able  disconrse  bj  Mr. 
Nathan  Strong,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  entitled,  Political  Imtmction  from 
the  Prophecies  of  God's  Word :  in  which  the  above  sentiments  are  stated 
-with  g^reat  force  and  eyidence. 
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APOLOGY 


FOR   THIS   LATE 


CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS  TO  INDIA; 


PART  THE  FIRST. 


COMPRISING  AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF 
THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY, 

IN    ANSWER    TO 

MR.  TWINING; 

AND 

STRICTURES  ON  THE  PREFACE  OF  A  PAMPHLET, 

BY 

MAJOR  SCOTT  WARING. 


There  are  oo  such  thia^a  done  as  thou  sayest ;  but  thou  fe'igneai  them  out 
of  thine  own  heart.  Neh  kmlih  . 

And  now,  I  sajr  unto  you,  refrain  from  these  men,  aud  let  them  alone  ;  for 
if  this  counsel,  or  this  work,  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  nought :  but  if  it  be  of 
GOD,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it,  lest  haply  ye  be  found  even  to  6ght  ogfainst 

GOD.  GiMALlKL. 
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TO 


EDWARD  PARRY,  ESq. 


CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY. 


Sir, 

AS  ID  a  Letter  lately  addressed  to  you  by  Mr.  Thomas  Twiiritf o^ 
on  the  danger  of  interfering  in  the  religious  opinions  of  the  natires 
of  India,  there  is  a  reference  to  the  labours  of  the  Baptist  Mission- 
aries in  that  country,  you  will  not  consider  me,  I  hope,  as  obtru- 
ding myself  on  your  attention  while  I  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  it, 
and  upon  the  important  subject  which  it  embraces. 

It  is  true,  the  principal  part  of  Mr.  Twining's  pamphlet  is  di* 
rected  against  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society^  and  that  this 
has  been  sufficiently  answered  from  another  quarter ;  but  thouf^ 
he  affects  **  not  to  know  these  Missionaries,"  yet  their  undertaking 
particularly  in  the  work  of  translating  the  scriptures,  has,  no  doubt, 
contributed  to  excite  his  alarm.^^^ 

If  by  "  interfering  in  the  religious  opinions  of  the  natires  of 
India,"  Mr.  Twining  means  nothing  more  than  the  dissemination 
of  the  Christian  faith  by  the  fair  methods  of  persuasion ;  the  Bap- 
tist Missionaries,  and  those  of  every  other  denomination,  must  be 
acknowledged  to  have  interfered ;  but  if  he  include  under  that 
term,  violence,  unfair  influence,  or  any  measures  subversive  of 
free  choice ;  or  any  addreaaeSy  either  in  speech  or  writing,  which 
have  endangered  the  peace 'bf  society,  they  have  not  interfered, 
nor  have  they  any  desire  <^0O  doing. 


2(N4  AN  APOLOGT  [Part  I. 

Whether  Mr.  TwiDing  has  chosen  this  ambiguous  terrri)  that  he 
maj  with  the  greater  ease  insinuate,  as  occasion  requires^  the  ob- 
noxious idea  of  a  design  to  overthrow  the  Pagan  and  Mahomedan 
religions  by /orc«,  I  shall  not  determine ;  but  that  such  is  the  use 
that  is  made  of  it,  throughout  his  pamphlet,  is  clear.  ''  As  long,"' 
he  says,  ^'  as  we  continue  to  govern  India  in  the  mild  and  tolerant 
spirit  of  Christianity,  we  may  govern  it  with  ease  ;  but  if  ever  the 
fatal  day  shall  arrive  when  religious  innovation  shall  set  her  foot  in 
that  country,  indignation  will  spread  from  one  end  of  Hindostan  to 
the  other."  (p.  30.)  Is  giving  the  scriptures^  then,  to  the  natives, 
ID  their  own  languages,  and  oi£^ring  to  instruct  them  in  their  lead- 
ing doctrines,  opposed  to  the  mild  and  tolerant  spirit  of  Christian- 
ity ?  If  it  be,  Sir,  neither  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  religion, 
nor  his  followers,  have  yet  understood  it.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
not  an  '*  innovation  :'  the  fatal  day  has  arrived  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Mr.  Twining  '*  hopes  oar  native  subjects  in  India  will 
be  permitted  quietly  to  follow  their  own  religious  opinions."  (p. 
31.)  We  hope  so  too  ;  but  if  this  gentleman's  wishes  could  be 
realized,  we  should  not  be  permitted  to  follow  ours,  nor  to  recom- 
mend what  we  believe  to  be  of  eternal  importance,  to  our  fellow- 
men,  and  fellow-subjects.  Yet  this  is  all  we  desire.  If  Missiona- 
ries, or  any  other  pei-sons  on  their  behalf,  should  so  far  forget  tbc 
principles  of  the  gospel,  as  to  aim  at  any  thing  beyond  it,  I  trust 
the  government  will  always  possess  wisdom  and  justice  sufficient 
to  counteract  them.  The  question,  Sir,  which  Mr.  Twining  pro- 
poses to  submit  to  a  general  court  of  proprietors,  whatever  be  the 
terms  in  which  it  may  be  couched,  will  not  be,  whether  the  natives 
of  India  shall  continue  to  enjoy  the  most  perfect  toleration  ;   but, 

WHETHER    THAT  TOLERATION  bHALL    BE  EXTENDED    TO    ChUISTIAN 

Missionaries? 

1  have  observed,  with  pain,  Sir,  of  late  years,  a  notion  of  toler- 
ation entertained  even  by  some  who  would  be  thought  its  firmest 
advocates,  which  tends  not  only  to  abridge,  but  to  subvert  it. 
They  have  no  objection  to  Christians  of  any  denomination  enjoy- 
ing their  own  opinions,  and,  it  may  be,  their  own  worship;  but 
they  must  not  be  allowed  to  make  proselytes.  Such  appear  to  be  the 
notions  of  Mr.  Twining  and  his  friends.     They  do  not  propose  to 
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persecute  (he  Christians  of  India,  provided  they  would  keep  their 
Christianity  to  themselves  ;  but  those  who  attempt  to  convert  others, 
are  to  be  eiterrainated.  Sir,  1  need  not  say  to  you',  that  this  is  not 
toleration,  but  persecution.  Toleration  is  a  legal  permission  not 
only  to  enjoy  our  own  principles  unmolested,  but  to  make  use  of 
all  the  fair  means  of  persuasion  to  recommend  them  to  others. 
The  former  is  but  little  more  than  might  be  enjoyed  in  countries 
the  most  distinguished  by  persecution  ;  for  few  would  wish,  to  in- 
terrupt men,  so  long  as  they  kept  their  religion  to  themselves.  Yet 
this  is  the  whole  of  what  some  would  wish  to  allow,  both  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies.  In  former  times,  unbelievers  felt  the  need 
of  toleration  for  ihemsehes,  and  then  they  generally  advocated  it 
on  behalf  of  others;  but  of  late,  owing  perhaps  to  the  increase  of 
their  numbers,  they  have  assumed  a  loftier  tone.  Now,  though 
for  political  reasons,  all  men  must  be  allowed  to  follow  their  own 
religion,  yet  they  must  not  aim  at  making  proselytes.  Men  who 
have  no  belief  in  the  Christian  religion,  may  be  expected  to  have 
no  regard  for  it ;  and  where  this  is  the  case,  the  rights  of  conscience 
will  be  but  little  respected. 

So  far  as  my  observations  extend,  these  remarks  are  applicable 
to  Deists  in  general;  and  where  situations  are  favorable  to  their 
views,  they  may  be  expected  to  rise  in  their  demands.  In  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Carey,  now  before  me,  of  a  late  date,  he  writes  as  fol- 
lows : — "  India  swarms  with  Deists;  and  Deists  are,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  most  intolerant  of  mankind.  Their  great  desire  is  to  ex- 
terminate true  religion  from  the  earth.  I  consider  the  alarmi 
which  have  been  spread  through  India,  as  the  fabrications  of  these 
men.  The  concurrence  of  two  or  three  circumstances,  in  point  of 
time;  namely,  the  massacre  at  Vellore,  the  rebellious  disposition 
of  the  inhabitants  in  some  parts  of  Mysore,  and  the  public  adver- 
tisements for  subscriptions  to  the  oriental  translations,  have  fur- 
nished them  with  occasion  to  represent  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity among  the  natives,  as  dangerous." 

Wh'le  Mr.  Carey  was  writing  this  letter.  Sir,  he  might  not  be 
aware  that  a  number  of  these  men  were  preparing  to  embark  for 
Europe,  with  a  view  to  spread  the  alarm  at  home.  Assuredly  they 
have  a  cause  in  which  they  are  engaged^  as  well  as  the  Bible  Soci- 
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etj;  and  are  not  wanting  in  zeal  to  support  it.  Mr.  Twining 
would  be  thought  a  Christian:  but,  if  so,  in  what  cause  is  he  enga- 
ged ?  He  may  pretend  that  he  is  only  pleading  for  toleration;  but, 
in  fact,  he  is  pleading  for  the  exclusion  of  what  he  acknowledges 
to  be  light  and  truth^  and  for  the  refusal  of  toleration  to  the  religion 
of  his  Maker. 

As  ^^  the  religious  opinions  and  customs  of  the  natives  of  India'* 
are  a  subject  on  which  Mr.  Twining's  feelings  are  so  **  particular- 
ly alive,''  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  what  a  few  of  these  opinions 
are.  It  may  not  be  necessary,  Sir,  for  your  information;  but  some 
persons  into  whose  hands  this  pamphlet  may  fall,  may  be  the  bet- 
ter able  to  judge  of  the  question  at  issue. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  Hindoos  acknowledge  one  Supreme 
God:  they  do  not  appear,  however,  to  worship  Him,  but  certain 
subordinate  powers,  which,  they  say,  proceeded  from  him.  Of 
these,  the  three  principal  are  denominated  Birmha,  the  creator  of 
all;  VisiiNOO,  the  preserver  of  all;  and  Sees,  the  destroyer  of  all. 
fiirmha  is  not  worshipped  at  all:  Vishnoo  only  by  a  few;  but  Seeb 
(the  destroyer)  by  almost  all:  their  worship,  therefore,  is  chiefly 
the  effect  of  superstitious /ear5.  The  foulest  vices  are  ascribed  to 
these  subordinate  deities  in  their  own  shasters;  but  that,  which  if 
sin  in  men,  they  say,  is  not  sin  in  the  gods.  Besides  these,  they 
worship  innumerable  inferior  deities,  called  deltas^  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  under  an  idea  that  it  is  in  their  power  to  do  them  harm. 
The  lusts,  quarrels,  and  other  vices  of  these  debtas  also  fill  their 
shasters,  as  their  images  do  the  country.  The  chief  use  that  they 
seem  to  make  of  the  one  Supreme  God  is  to  ascribe  to  him  all  the 
evil  that  they  commit,  and  to  persuade  themselves  that  they  are 
not  accountable  beings. 

They  have  a  most  firm  faith  in  conjuration,  in  lucky  and  un- 
lucky days;  and  in  almost  all  their  civil  concerns  act  under  its  in- 
fluence. 

A  considerable  part  of  their  religion  consists  in  self-tormenu 
One  will  hold  up  a  hand  till  it  is  grown  stifi*,  and  he  is  incapable  of 
taking  it  down  again:  another  will  lie  upon  the  points  of  iron  spikes, 
just  so  blunt  as  not  to  pierce  him  to  death,  and  this  for  years  to- 
gether; others,  on  certain  days  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  are 
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suspended  in  the  air  by  sharp  iron  hooks,  stuck  through  the  skin 
on  each  side  of  their  back,  and  continue  swinging  round  in  that 
position  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes.  At  the  worship  of  Jugger- 
naut, whose  temple  is  in  Orissai  this  massy  wooden  god  is  borne 
ib  a  carriage,  drawn  by  the  multitude;  and  while  the  air  resounds 
with  their  shouts,  happy  are  those  who  throw  themselves  under 
the  wheels  to  be  crushed  to  death !  This,  and  every  other  spe- 
cies of  self-torment  and  self-murder,  gains  admiration  from  the 
spectators. 

Besides  this,  it  is  well  known  to  be  a  part  of  their  religion  to 
favour  the  burning  of  mdows  with  the  bodies  of  their  deceased 
husbands.  Their  shasters  pronounce  this  to  be  a  great  virtue^ 
and  to  render  them  a  kind  of  celestial  beings.  And  lest  the  circum- 
stance of  absence  at  the  time  of  the  husband's  death  should  pre- 
vent it,  their  laws  prescribe  as  follows  :  *Uf  the  wife  be  within 
one  day's  journey  of  the  place  where  her  husband  dies,  the  burn- 
ing of  his  corpse  shall  be  deferred  one  day  for  her  arrival.  If  he 
die  in  another  country,  the  virtuous  wife  shall  take  any  of  his 
effects,  a  sandal  for  instance,  and  binding  it  on  her  thigh,  shall  en- 
ter the  fire  with  it."  Thus  careful  are  these  sacred  laws  to  se- 
cure their  victim.  And,  as  if  it  were  meant  to  outrage  every 
vestige  of  humanity,  and  to  refine  upon  cruelty,  it  is  an  establish- 
ed law,  that  the  eldest  son,  or  nearest  relation,  shall  set  ^re  to  the 

pile ! 

Great  numbers  of  infants  also  ate  thrown  into  the  river,  as  of- 
ferings to  the  goddess ;  and  others,  who  refuse  their  mother's 
milk,  are  frequently  hung  up  in  a  basket  on  the  branch  of  a  tree, 
to  be  devoured  by  ants,  or  birds  of  prey  ! 

Whether  all  these  customs  be  proper  objects  of  toleration,  may 
admit  of  a  doubt  The  British  government  in  India  seems  to  have 
thou^t  otherwise.  The  Governor  General  in  Council,  on  Aug. 
20,  1802,  is  said  to  have  passed  a  decree  declaring  some  of  them 
to  be  murder.  We  leave  this,  however,  to  the  civil  authorities. 
Our  object  is  confined  to  remonstrance,  persuasion,  and  the  exhi- 
bition of  truth :  and  surely,  if  it  be  possible  by  such  means  to  in- 
dace  a  people  or  any  part  of  a  people,  to  cast  away  these  practices, 
it  must  be  so  far  favourable  to  human  happiness.     If,  Sir,  there 
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were  no  hereafter,  and  we  were  merely  to  consult  our  own  na- 
tional interest,  it  were  worth  while,  as  far  as  possible,  to  endeav- 
our to  mitigate  these  evils  :  but  if  the  good  of  the  governed  he 
allowed  to  have  place  in  a  government,  it  is  still  more  so  :  and  if 
there  be  a  judgment  to  come,  where  governors  and  governed  must 
each  appear  and  give  an  account,  it  must  be  an  object  of  the  first 
importance.  At  that  bar,  Sir,  the  adversaries  of  those  who  peace- 
fully endeavour  to  bring  off  the  Hindoos  from  these  abominations, 
will  be  ashamed  to  show  their  faces ! 

I  may  be  told,  that  the  particulars  above  referred  to  are  the 
most  offensive  parts  of  the  system,  and  that  other  parts  of .  it 
may  be  very  good.  It  is  true  there  are  degrees  in  evil.  All 
things  pertaining  to  Hindooism  may  not  be  equally  shocking  to 
the  feelings  of  an  enlightened  mind.  I  might  safely  affirm,  how- 
ever, with  Dr.  Buchanan,  *'  The  Hindoos  have  no  moral  gods  :  ' 
neither  does  any  part  of  their  religion  produce  a  moral  impression 
oA  their  minds,  but  the  contrary.  As  men,  they  are  not  worse 
than  other  men  :  but  by  their  superstitions  they  are  becoming  ex- 
ceedingly corrupt. 

*'  The  natives  of  India,"  Mr.  Twining  tells  us,  ^'  are  a  religious 
people  ;  and  in  this  respect  they  differ,  he  fears,  from  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  country.  If,  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  country, 
he  mean  those  Christians  who  are  alarmed  at  the  progress  of 
Christianity,  I  fear  so  too.  If  the  religion  of  the  natives  of  India, 
however,  have  no  influence  on  their  morals,  unless  it  be  to  cor- 
rupt them,  it  will  argue  nothing  in  its  favour.  And  that  this  is  the 
case,  every  friend  to  the  morality  of  the  New  Testament,  who  has 
resided  in  India,  can  hear  witness.  I  have  read  enough,  Sir,  of 
the  communications  of  men  of  this  description,  to  make  me  disre- 
gard the  praises  bestowed  on  the  virtues  of  these  people  by  oth- 
ers. I  find  these  praises  proceed  either  from  deistical  writers, 
whose  manifest  design  is  to  depreciate  the  value  of  Christianity, 
or  from  persons  residing  in  the  country,  who,  *'  despairing,"  as 
Dr.  Buchanan  says,  "  of  the  intellectual  or  moral  improvement  of 
ihe  natives,  are  content  with  an  obsequious  spirit  and  manual  ser- 
vice. These  they  call  the  virtues  of  the  Hindoo  ;  and  after 
twenty  year's  service,  praise  their  domestic  for  his  viriues.^^ 
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'^  1  know  not,''  says  Bemier,  an  intelligent  French  tniTeUer, 
**  whether  there  he  in  the  world  a  more  coTetoas  and  sordid  na- 
tion.— The  brahmans  keep  these  people  in  their  errors  and  super- 
stitions, and  scruple  not  to  commit  tricks  and  rillanies  so  infamons, 
that  I  could  never  have  believed  them,  if  1  had  not  made  an  ample 
inquiry  into  them."* 

— ^^*A  race  of  people,"  say^  Goremor  Hoi  well,  "who  from 
their  infancy  are  utter  strangers  to  the  idea  of  common  faith  and 
honesty.  This  is  the  situation  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  Hin- 
dostan,  as  well  as  of  the  modern  brahmans ;  amongst  the  latter,  if 
we  except  one  in  a  thousand,  we  give  them  over  measure.  The 
Gentoos,  in  general,  are  as  degenerate,  superstitious,  litigious,  and 
wicked  a  people,  as  any  race  of  people  in  the  known  world,  if  not 
eminently  more  so,  especially  the  common  run  of  brahmans  ;  and 
we  can  truly  aver,  that  during  almost  five  years  that  we  presided 
in  the  Judicial  Cutchery  Court  of  Calcutta,  never  any  murder,  or 
other  atrocious  crime  came  before  us,  but  it  was  proved ^  in  the 
end,  a  brahman  was  at  the  bottom  of  it."t 

'*  A  man  must  be  long  acquainted  with  them,"  says  Sir  John 
Shore,  Governor  General  of  Bengal,  *'  before  he  can  believe  them 
capable  of  that  barefaced  felsebiK)d,  servile  adulation,  and  deliber- 
ate deception,  which  they  daily  practise.  It  is  the  business  of  all 
from  the  Ryott  to  the  Dewan,  to  conceal  and  deceive*:  the  sim- 
plest matters  of  fact  are  designedly  covered  with  a  veil,  through 
which  no  human  understanding  can  penetrate."^ 

"  Lying,  theft,  whoredom,  and  deceit,"  says  Mr.  Carey,  *'  are 
sins  for  which  the  Hindoos  are  notorious.  There  is  not  one  maa 
in  a  thousand  who  does  not  make  lying  his  constant  practice. 
Their  thoughts  of  God  are  so  very  light,  that  diey  only  consider 
bim  as  a  sort  of  plaything.  Avarice  and  servility  are  so  united  in 
almost  every  individual,  that  cheating,  juggling,  and  lying,  are  es- 
teemed no  sins  with  them  ;  and  the  best  among  them,  though  they 

• 

*  Voyages  de  Franeoii  Bemier,  Tome  I.  pp.  15a  16S,  et  Tome  II*  P*  106* 

t  Holwell's  Historical  Events,  VoL  I.  p.  288.  Vol.  n.  p.  161. 

X  Parliamentary  Proceedings  against  Mr.  Hastings,  Appendix  to  Vol.  D* 
p.  65. 
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tpeak  em  no  gceat  a  fUtehood,  yet  it  is  not  considered  as  an  eril, 
nnleis  Jrou  first  charge  them  to  speak  the  troth.  When  they  de- 
fraud you  erer  so  mach,  and  yon  charge  them  with  it,  they  coolly 
answer,  ^  It  is  the  custom  of  the  country.'  Were  you  to  charge 
any  company  often  men  with  having  amongst  them  liars,  thieres, 
whoremongers,  and  deceitful  characters,  however  improper  it 
might  be,  owing  to  your  want  of  proof,  yet  there  would  be  little 
probability  of  your  accusing  them  falsely.  All  the  good  that  can 
with  justice  be  said  in  favour  of  them  is,  they  are  not  so  ferocious 
as  many  other  heathens.'' 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  Mahometans  ;  but  it  is  well  known 
that  they  are  not  behind  the  Hindoos  in  superstition,  and  greatly 
eiceed  them  in  ferocity,  pride,  and  intolerance. 

In  short,  Sir,  to  every  European  who  places  virtue  in  the  fear  of 
God  and -a  regard  to  men,  and  not  in  that  which  merely  contributes 
to  his  own  interest  and  inclination,  the  introduction  of  the  means 
of  Christianity,  among  both  Hindoos  and  Mahometans,  must  appear 
a  matter  of  national  importance.  Christianity  might  not  be  em- 
braced, at  first,  by  the  greater  part ;  but  it  would,  nevertheless, 
have  a  powerful  influence  on  society  ;  not  only  on  those  who 
believed  it,  but,  by  way  of  example,  on  those  who  believed  it  not. 

But  Mr.  Twining  professes  to  be  alarmed  at  the  measure,  as 
dangerous  to  the  British  interests  iu  India.  He  asserts  this  again 
and  again  ;  but  what  has  he  done  beyond  asserting  it.  Has  he  pro- 
duced a  single  fact  that  can  bear  upon  the  subject ;  or  preferred  a 
single  charge  against  the  conduct  of  the  Missionaries  ?  Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  It  is  ratber  surprising,  indeed,  that  he 
should  not  have  discovered  something  on  which  to  found  the 
appearance  of  a  charge  ;  for  I  am  not  ignorant,  Sir,  that  the  Mis- 
sionaries have  on  some  occasions  felt  much,  and  spoken  in  strong 
language.  They  have  frequently  seen  females  burnt  alive,  and 
have  remonstrated  against  the  horrid  deed,  as  an  act  of  murder; 
taking  occasion  also  from  thence  to  prove  to  the  people,  that  such 
a  religion  could  not  be  of  God.  If,  at  such  times,  there  had  been 
somewhat  of  a  local  tumult,  there  had  been  nothing  surprising  in 
it.     But  the  truth  is,  no  such  tumult  has  ever  occurred  ;  nor  have 
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any  mieaiui  which  they  have  used,  so  mach  ai  eiidaiigerdd  their 
own  saibty. 

Mr.  Twining  speaks  of  ulannu  ambng  the  natives ;  bat  what  are 
they  ?  When,  or  where  did  they  manifest  themselves  ?  If»  by 
'^  alarms,^'  ke  mean  a  conviction  that  their  principles  will  gradu- 
ally &11  before  the  light  of  the  gospel,  there  is  sddie  fovndation  for 
what  he  says  ;  for  considerable  numbers  of  them  have  calmly 
acknowledged  as  much,  as  this.  But  if  he  mean,  that,  on  account 
of  toy  thing  done  or  doing  by  the  Missionaries,  they  are  appre- 
hensive of  their  religion  being  suppressed  by  authority^  there  is 
no  proof  of  the  fact,  nor  so  much  as  an  attempt  te  prove  it.  Noth- 
ing can  furnish  stronger  evidence  of  Mr.  Twining^s  want  of  mate* 
rials  of  this  kind,  than  bis  reference  to  '^  the  recebt  catastrophes 
of  Buenes  Ayres,  Rosetta,  and  Vellore.*'  (p»  27.)  You  need  net 
be  told,  Sir,  that  none  of  these  catastrophes  were  produced  by  an 
attempt  to  recomineiid  our  religious  principles. 

That  alarms  may  exist  in  India  is  very  possible  ,  but  if  snch 
there  be,  they  are  of  a  date  posterior  to  the  Vellore  mutiny,  and 
must  be  traced,  it  is  probable,  to  the  causes  which  produced  that 
melancholy  event.  That  the  labours  of  the  Missionaries,  either 
in  Bengsd,  or  on  the  Coast,  have  been  productive  of  any  such 
effect,  remains  to  be  proved.  The  only  alarm  which  they  have 
excited,  will  be  found  in  the  minds  of  Europeans,  who,  passing 
under  the  name  of  Christians,  are  tremblingly  alive  to  the  danger 
of  Christianity  making  progress  in  the  earth. 

If,  by  ^'  the  light  and  truth  into  which  the  omnipotent  power 
of  heaven  may  some  time  lead  these  people,"  Mr.  Twining  mean 
Christianity,  his  pamphlet  exhibits,  to  say  the  least,  an  awkward 
auociation  of  ideas.  Of  Mr.  Twining,  I  know  nothing  but  from 
the  part  he  has  taken  in  this  business,  and  therefore  can  have  no 
personal  disrespect  towards  him :  but  I  cannot  understand,  Sir, 
how  a  Chritiian  could  be  disgusted  with  the  idea  expressed  by  a 
Swabian  Catholic,  of  '<  the  great  shepherd  and  bishop  of  souls 
gathering  together  his  sheep  from  all  nations  and  rel^iens,  Ian* 
goages,  and  kingdoms  :"  (pp.  9,  10.)  how,  in  searching  for  some- 
thing which  the  British  nation  values  as  the  Hindoos  do  their 
Shaslers,  and  the  Mahemetans  their  Koran,  he  should  overlook 
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the  BMe^  and  instAOce  in  **  Magna  Cbarta  ;'*  (p  30.)  how  he  can 
be  shocked  at  the  downfall  of  Mabometanism  ;  (p.  17.)  how  his 
fteliDgs  can  be  so  ^'  particularly  alive"  on  the  religious  opinions 
of  the  natires  of  India  ;  (p.  29.)  and  abore  all,  how  he  can  be  so 
alarmed  at  the  progress  of  Christianity.  It  is  tme,  he  professes 
to  feel  on  this  subject  chiefly  from  his  "  extreme  apprehension  of 
the  frtal  consequences  to  ourselves."  Bat  if  so,  why  do  his 
alarms  extend  to  Turkey,  and  even  to  China?  (pp.  15.  170  Is 
he  afraid  that,  if  the  Mahometanism  of  the  one,  and  the  Paganism 
of  the  other,  should  give  place  to  the  gospel,  they  would  refuse  to 
trade  with  us  ?  Surely,  Sir,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  of  this 
gentleman's  being  ''of  a  party,"  nor  of  what  that  party  is. 

Mi^  I  not  take  it  for  granted.  Sir,  that  a  British  Government  can* 
not  refuse  to  tolerate  Protestant  Missionaries ;  that  a  Protestant 
Gk>Yemment  cannot  forbid  the  free  circulation  of  the  scriptures  ; 
that  a  Christian  Government  cannot  exclude  Christianity  from  any 
part  of  its  territories ;  and  that  if,  in  addition  to  this,  the  measures 
which  have  of  late  been  pursued  in  India,  without  the  least  incon- 
renience  arising  from  them,  can  be  proved  to  be  tafe  and  tmte, 
they  will  be  protected,  rather  than  suppressed  ?    1  trust  I  may. 

Permit  me,  Sir,  to  copy  an  extract  or  two  from  the  letters  of 
the  Missionaries  on  this  subject.  '^  No  political  evil,"  says  Mr. 
Carey,  ^'  can  reasonably  be  feared  from  the  spread  of  Christianity 
now  :  for*  it  has  been  publicly  preached  in  different  parts  of  Ben- 
gal for  about  twenty  years  past,  without  the  smallest  symptom  of 
the  kind.  Within  the  last  five  years,  an  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, of  two  thousand  copies,  nearly  one  of  the  Pentateuch  of  a 
thousand,  one  of  Matthew  of  five  hundred,  and  one  of  the  Psalms 
and  Isaiah  of  a  thousand,  besides  many  copies  of  a  second  edition 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  Poetical  Books  of  scripture, 
from  Job  to  Canticles,  and  many  religious  tracts  have  been  distrib* 
uted  among  the  natives  without  a  single  instance  of  disturbance, 
unless  the  abusive  language  of  a  few  loose  persons  may  be  so  cal- 
led. To  this  might  be  added,  the  experience  of  the  Missionaries 
on  the  Coast,  who  have  taught  Christianity  for  a  hundred  years, 
and  reckon  about  forty  thousand  persons  to  have  embraced  it. 
Such  long-continued  exertions  to  spread  the  gospel,  carried  on  to 
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such  an  extent,  md  in  sach  dlifTerent  situations,  .without  producing 
the  smallest  incouTenience,  may,  we  jMresume,  furnish  a  course  of 
experience  sufficient  to  remove  every  suspicion  of  political  evil 
arising  from  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 

'<  The  tongue  of  slander  itself,*'  says  Mr.  Marshman,  ''  has  not 
been  able  to  charge  us,  nor  any  of  the  native  converts,  with  the 
least  deviation  from  the  laws  and  government  under  which  we  live. 
How  should  it ;  when  we  are  devoted  from  our  very  hearts  to  the 
British  government ;  and  this,  not  from  a  blind  partiality,  but 
from  a  firm  conviction  of  its  being  a  blessing  to  the  country  ?  Had 
we  been  sent  hither  for  the  sole  purpose  of  conciliating  the  na- 
tives to  it,  and  of  supporting  it  by  every  means  in  our  power,  we 
could  not  have  been  more  cordially  attached  to  it,  nor  have  pur* 
sued  a  line  of  conduct  more  adapted  to  the  end.  Nothing  will  so 
effectually  establish  the  British  dominion  in  India,  as  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity,  provided  it  be  merely  by  persuasion ;  and 
nothing  is  more  «ci/e,  and  under  a  divine  blessing,  more  easy. 

With  regard  to  safety^  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared  from  the  at- 
tempt. The  Hindoos  resemble  an  immense  number  of  particles  of 
sand,  which  are  incapable  of  forming  a  solid  mass.  There  is  no 
bond  of  union  among  them,  nor  any  principle  capable  of  effecting 
it.  Their  hierarchy  has  no  head,  no  influential  body,  no  subor- 
dinate orders.  The  brahmans,  as  well  as  the  nation  at  large,  are 
a  vast  number  of  disconnected  atoms,  totally  incapable  of  cohesion. 
In  this  country,  sin  seems  to  have  given  the  fullest  sample  of  its 
disuniting,  debilitating  power.  The  children  are  opposed  to  the 
parents,  and  the  parents  to  the  children  ;  brother  totally  disregards 
brother ;  and  a  brahman  will  see  another  brahman  perish  with  the 
greatest  apathy.  Yea,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  gain,  a  brahman  will 
write  against  his  gods,  satisfying  himself  with  this,  that  the  sin  be- 
longs to  his  employer,  and  that  he  only  does  something  to  support 
himself.  When  to  this  are  added,  their  natural  imbecility  and  the 
enervating  influence  of  climate,  it  will  be  evident  that  nothing  is 
less  to  be  apprehended  than  a  steady,  concerted  opposition  to 
the  spread  of  Christianity.  Nothing  will  ever  appear  beyond 
that  individual  contempt  and  hatred  of  the  gospel  which  are  insep 
arable  from  the  vicious  mind. 
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"  Idttead  of  the  introductioB  of  ChristiaDity  endangering  the 
gftfety  of  the  state,  the  danger  arises  from  the  other  side.  No  one, 
qnacquainted  with  the  natives,  can  know  the  heart  of  an  idolater. 
We  hare  about  a  hundred  servants  in  our  different  departments ; 
and  thej  have  been  treated  with  a  kindness  which,  in  England, 
would  have  conciliated  affection  and  created  attachment.  But  so 
far  are  these  effects  from  being  produced  in  them,  that  not  an  in- 
dividual can  be  found  amongst  them,  who  would  not  cheat  us  to 
any  extent ;  or  who  would  not  plunder  us  of  every  thing  we  have, 
were  it  in  their  power.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  Their  reli- 
gion frees  them  from  every  tie  of  justice.  If  their  own  benefit  can 
be  secured  by  any  action,  this  renders  it  lawful,  or  at  least  venial, 
though  it  were  fraud,  robbery,  or  even  murder.  Ofteh  have  we 
heard  it  affirmed,  that  a  robber  who  should  spend  the  whole  night 
in  the  most  atrocious  deeds,  and  secure  plunder  to  the  amount  of  a 
hundred  rupees,  would  wipe  off  all  the  stain  in  the  morning,  by 
giving  one  of  them  to  a  brahnolan !  Attachment  to  a  master,  a  hoh 
ily,  or  a  government  of  a  different  religion,  is  that  which  cannot  be 
produced  in  the  mind  of  a  Hindoo,  while  under  the  power  of  his 
gooroo  or  his  debta.  But  if  they  lose  cast,  and  embrace  Christian- 
ity, not  by  force,  but  from  pure  conviction,  they  become  other 
men.  Even  those  who,  as  it  may  prove,  have  not  embraced  it 
cordially,  are  considerably  influenced  by  it.  If  once  they  lose 
cast,  the  charm  is  broken,  and  they  become  capable  of  attachment 
to  government* 

'*  These  remarks  are  abundantly  proved  by  what  is  seen  in  our 
native  converts.  We  have  baptized  above  a  hundred  of  them: 
and  we  dare  affirm,  that  the  British  government  has  not  a  hundred 
better  subjects,  and  more  cordial  friends,  among  the  natives  of 
Hindostan.  The  gloomy  and  faithless  demon  of  superstition  is 
dethroned  from  their  hearts.  They  cannot  fear  a  brahman  nor  a 
debta,  as  heretofore.  While  they  feel  an  attachment  to  us,  to 
which  they  had  been  strangers,  they  are  also  cordially  attached  to 
the  governors  who  protect  tdem  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion, 
and  whom  they  consider  aj9  their  friends  and  brethren. 

**  Such  is  the  ease  with  which  Christianity,  under  the  divine 
blessing  could  be  disseminated,  that  it  may  seem  to  some  incredi- 
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ble.  No  public  acts  of  goTemmeot  are  necestary.  It  is  not  ne^* 
cessary  that  goTemment  should  appear  in  the  business;  and  mnch 
less  that  it  should  be  at  any  expense  whatever.  If  it  be  only  un- 
derstood that  no  one  shall  be  forbidden  to  teach  Christianity,  and 
no  one  but  the  evil  doer  receive  interruption  from  the  mi^strate, 
the  work  will  go  on  in  the  most  gradual  and  yet  effectual  manner. 
God  is  raising  up  native  converts  of  character  and  talents  suited  to 
it.  It  is  possible  for  ten  of  these  brethren  to  enter  a  district,  to 
go  unobserved  through  the  principal  towns,  sit  down  in  a  private 
circle,  gently  reason,  convey  ideas  of  divine  truth,  aad  turn  per- 
sons from  darkness  to  light,  nearly  unobserved.  Thus  a  town,  a 
district,  a  country  could  be  leavened  with  the  blessed  gospel,  al- 
most without  the  knowledge  of  the  wealthy  and  the  great,  even  of 
tiieir  own  countrymen. 

*<  The  only  thing  necessary  for  European  Missionaries  is,  that 
as  long  as  they  deserve  the  confidence  of  government,  they  be 
permitted  to  fix  their  residence  in  those  places  which  will  enable 
them  to  exercise  a  necessary  superintendence,  and  administer  sup- 
port to  these  native  brethren;  to  visit  the  societies  which  are  form- 
ed; and,  as  occasion  offers,  dispense  with  prudence  the  word  of 
life.  It  were  the  easiest  thing  imaginable  for  government  to  ob- 
tain from  European  Missionaries  thie  most  ample  pledges  of  good 
behaviour,  and  to  withdraw  its  protection  the  moment  they  ceased 
to  deserve  it.  A  good  man  would  feel  a  pleasure  in  giving  such 
security;  and  what  is  more,  his  being  a  good  man  would  itself  be  a 
security.  What  security  could  have  been  exacted  from  a  Schwartz, 
equal  to  that  which  his  own  wise  and  benevolent  heart  afforded  ? 
Nor  is  this  peculiar  to  Schwartz;  it  is  the  feeling  of  every  real  Mis- 
sionary. 

^'  A  permission  to  itinerate  and  form  missionary  stations  in  the 
country,  so  far  from  being  injurious  to  the  British  government, 
would  advance  its  essential  interests.  In  every  Missionary  it  would 
have  a  friend;  a  friend  whose  influence  and  capacity  of  rendering 
service  would  be  constantly  increasing.  What  were  the  advanta* 
tages  which  the  English  derived  from  one  Schwartz,  in  the  Mysore 
country  ?  And  what  would.be  the  effect  of  their  having  at  this  mo* 
Qient  a  hundred  Schxrartz's  in  India,  each  with  his  train  of  pious, 
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peaceable,  loyal,  and  faithful  disciples  ?  These  messengers  of 
peace  and  love  (and  all  others  we  give  up)  would  endear  to  the  in- 
habitants the  very  nation  to  which  they  belonged.  ^  Who  are 
these,'  they  would  ask,  ^  that  so  manifestly  seek  our  good,  and 
not  their  own  ?'  The  answer,  that  they  are  English,  must  exhibit 
an  idea  of  the  government  and  nation  which  the  natives  can  never 
bave  displayed  before  their  eyes  too  often. 

^'  But,  if  a  Missionary  could  so  far  forget  himself  and  bis  object, 
as  to  cherish  a  spirit  inimical  to  government,  still,  one  would  sup- 
pose, his  own  interest  would  correct  him.  To  whom  are  he  and 
his  friends  indebted  for  security  ?  Without  the  protection  of  gov- 
ernment, they  would  be  continually  in  danger  of  being  plundered 
and  massacred.  If,  however,  the  folly  of  any  one  should  render 
him  insensible  to  these  considerations,  he  must  abide  the  conse- 
quences.   Let  him  bear  his  own  burden." 

Sir,  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the  East  India  Company  will 
adopt  the  principles  of  Mr.  Twining.  They  have  too  much  good 
sense  to  be  alarmed  at  every  outcry ;  too  much  justice  to  ascribe 
danger  to  causes  from  which  it  never  arose;  and  too  much  wisdom 
to  banish  men,  who  have  always  approved  themselves  the  faithful 
friends  of  their  government.  Whatever  be  the  mind  of  individuals, 
1  .trust  that  neither  they,  nor  the  British  government,  as  a  body, 
are  prepared  to  prohibit  the  free  circulation  of  the  scriptures,  or 
the  temperate  propagation  of  Christianity. 

I  am  aware,  indeed,  that  persecution  has  of  late  made  its  appear- 
ance in  our  West  India  Colonies;  and  if  Mr.  Twining  and  his  party 
could  succeed,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  we  should  see 
the  same  thing  in  the  East;  but  I  am  also  aware  that,  in  the  first 
instance,  it  was  disallowed  by  His  Majesty  in  Council;  and 
though  it  has  since  been  revived  on  a  narrower  scale,  yet  I  trust 
it  will  not  be  permitted,  either  in  the  West,  or  in  the  East,  to  ac- 
complish its  end. 

It  is  not  difficult,  Sir,  to  account  for  that  aversion  from  religion 
which  is  so  frequently  found  in  men  who  have  left  their  country 
at  an  early  period,  in  pursuit  of  a  fortune.  They  neither  under- 
stood nor  believed  the  gospel  when  at  home ;  and  on  going  abroad 
took  leave  of  Christian  ordinances,  and  of  all  respect  for  them. 
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They  may  wish,  iDdeed^  for  certain  reasons,  to  retain  the  name  of 
Christians;  but  that  is  all:  they  cannot  bear  the  thing,  nor  that  any 
about  them  should  be  in  earnest  in  the  profession  of  it.  But,  # 
whatever  measures  may  be  taken  by  men,  who  have  become  aliens 
from  that  which  is  the  glory  of  their  country ,  1  trust  there  will  be 
found  a  sufficient  number  of  the  rulers  and  inhabitants  of  this  land 
to  counteract  them.  If  not,  let  us  talk  as  we  may  against  French 
atheism,  we  are  fast  sinking  into  it. 

If,  Sir,  there  be  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth,  the  danger  lies 
in  making  Him  our  enemy.  It  is  a  principle  which  cannot  be  dis- 
puted, however  it  mny  be  disregarded,  that  whatever  is  right, 
IS  wise;  a.\d  whatever  is  wrong,  is  foolish  and  dangerous. 
Sir,  the  tombs  of  nations,  successively  buried  in  oblivion^  have 
this  truth  inscribed  on  every  one  of  them.  It  was  by  *'  forbidding 
Christian  ministers  to  speak  unto  the  Gentiles,  that  they  might  be 
saved,  that  the  most  favoured  nation  upon  earth  filled  up  the  meas- 
ure of  its  sins,  and  drew  upon  it  the  wrath  of  heaven  to  the  utter- 
most!" 

At  a  time.  Sir,  when  many  and  groat  nations  are  overthrown; 
nations  which  have  not  possessed  our  privileges,  and  therefore 
have  not  incurred  our  guilt;  when  we  are  engaged  in  the  most  tre- 
mendous struggle  that  this  country  ever  knew,  a  struggle  for  our 
very  existence;  and  when,  on  certain  occasions,  we  profess  to  fast*, 
and  to  humble  ourselves  before  Almighty  God;  shall  we  raise  from 
its  slumbers  the  wicked  system  of  persecution  ?  Do  we  provoke 
the  Lord  to  jealousy  ?    Are  we  stronger  than  He  ? 

Mr.  Twining  may  be  disgusted  at  the  idea  of  the  Eastern  em- 
pire being  given  us  by  providence,  for  the  very  purpose  of  intro* 
ducing  the  gospel ;  (p.  25.)  but  if  it  be  so,  it  is  no  more  than  God's 
having  formerly  given  it  to  Cyrus,  for  Jacob  his  servant's  sake.* 
Men  may  scorn  to  be  subservient  to  their  Maker  ;  but  whether 
they  consent  or  not,  it  will  be  so.  The  conquests  of  Rome  made 
way  for  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Britain;  and  those  of 
Britain  may  make  way  for  its  general  introduction  in  the  East. 
Should  Britain  be  friendly  to  this  object,  it  may  be  the  lengthening 

*  Ira.  xlv.  1—4. 
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ofbertraiiqiiiUity;  bat|  as  an  eloquent  writer*  obterres,  *Hf  we 
decline  the  iUastrioos  appointment,  God  may  defolre  on  some  lesa 
refractory  people,  those  high  destinies  which  might  have  been 
onn.  Wkii  knameth  whether  we  are  come  to  the  hingdmn  for  euch 
atmeoM  tkUf  If  we  altogether  hoid  oiar  peact  ai  thii  Hme^  then 
amy  there  enlargement  and  deliverance  arise  to  them  from  another 
pbce^  and  we  and  ourfather*9  houee  may  he  destroyed,^ 

I  am, 

Sir, 

Very  respectfully  yoursi 

ANDREW  FULLER. 

*  Mr.  Wnngbam's  Sermon,  On  the  Translation  of  the  Scriptores  into  the 
Oriental  Langoages,  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  on  May 
10, 1807.  (p  11.) 
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STMCTURES 

ON  A 

PREFACE  TO  A  PAMPHLET, 

ENTITLED 

OBSERVATIONS  ON   THE  PRESENT  STATE  OP  THE 

EAST  INDIA  COMPANY." 


This  performance,  though  anonymous^  has  been  generallj  ai- 
cribed  to  Major  Scott  Waring:  and  as  I  understand  tbatthat 
gentleman  has  since  publicly  arowed  himself  to  be  the  authori  I 
shall  consider  him  as  such  in  the  following  remarks. 

Mr.  Twining's  performance  had  scarcely  any  thii^  tangiUe 
about  it.  It  was  chiefly  made  up  of  quotations,  with  here  and 
there  a  sentence  distinguished  by  italics,  or  capitals  of  different 
sizes,  according,  it  should  seem,  to  the  different  degrees  of  suspi- 
cion and  alarm  which  possessed  the  mind  of  the  author.  But  Ma- 
jor Scott  Waring  attempts  to  reason;  and  as  he  certainly  has  enter- 
ed into  the  subject  with  all  his  hearty  we  may  hope,  from  hence, 
to  ascertain  the  real  strength  of  our  adversaries. 

Having  given  his  preface  a  cursory  review,  I  determined,  before 
I  sat  down  to  answer  it,  to  read  through  his  pamphlet;  and  on 
looking  it  over,  I  found  that  though  the  *'  Observations"  related 
chiefly  to  things  beside  my  province,  yet  they  contained  passages 
worthy  of  attention  ;  especially  when  compared  with  others,  and 
with  the  general  design  of  his  performance.  A  few  of  these  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  to  transcribe. 

'*  For  many  centuries,  we  believe,  Christian  Missionaries  have 
resided  in  India,  with  the  free  consent  of  the  native  princei. 
These  men  were  generally,  if  not  universally,  pure  in  their  morals, 
and  inoffensive  in  their  conduct;  and  many  of  them  highly  respect- 
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ed  by  the  princes  of  India,  who  allowed  them  to  preach  the  gospeli 
and  to  make  as  many  converts  as  they  could  to  the  Christian  reli- 
gion." (p.  9.) 

**  Missionaries  can  do  no  mischief  in  India,  if  they  are  treated  as 
formerly;  neither  encouraged,  nor  oppressed;  but  if  men  paid  by 
the  British  government  are  encouraged  to  make  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity, our  empire  will  be  in  danger/'  (p.  14.) 

"  The  Missionaries  now  in  India,  or  those  who  may  go  thither 
in  future,  should  be  treated  by  our  government  as  they  formerly 
were  by  the  native  princes.  In  that  case,  they  may  be  as  zealous 
as  possible  without  doing  mischief.  Mr.  Buchanan  says  that  the 
Four  Gospels  have  been  translated,  and  liberally  distributed.  If 
that  was  done  at  the  expense  of  the  Bible  Society  in  England,  or 
of  the  other  religious  societies  in  Europe,  the  measure  was  lauda- 
ble; but,  if  at  the  expense  of  the  Company,  and  from  their  press,  it 
was  most  impolitic,  and  made  use  of,  no  doubt,  by  the  sons  of  Tip- 
poo  Sultaun,  to  excite  the  Seapoys  to  mutiny.  The  true  line  for 
the  British  government  to  pursue,  is  obvious  ;  let  Missionaries 
ntake  as  many  converts  as  they  can,  but  give  them  no  support  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  discouragement  on  the  other.  Let  us  copy  the 
example  of  the  native  princes  in  allowing  the  Missionaries  of  this 
day  to  preach  the  gospel  also,  bat  there  let  us  stop.''  (pp.  22,  23.) 

*^  No  jealousy  wtis  ever  entertained,  either  by  Mahomedan  or 
Hindoo  princes,  because  Missionaries  were  settled  in  their  coun- 
tries who  now  and  then  converted  one  of  their  subjects  to  Chris* 
tianity.  No  jealousy  will  now  be  entertained  of  their  having  simi- 
lar success,  while  the  British  government,  which  stands  in  posses- 
sion of  the  power  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  native  princes,  is  con- 
tented merely  with  following  their  example."  (p.  26.) 

As  I  have  no  concern  in  any  plan  which  would  be  expensive  to 
government,  or  would  require  their  interference  in  any  way  beyond 
simple  protection  to  the  Missionaries,  and  that  no  longer  than  their 
conduct  is  found  to  be  deserving  of  it,  I  have  no  dispute  with  Ma- 
jor Scott  Waring  on  what  he  has  here  advanced.  If  he  suspects 
Mr.  Carey  to  be  paid  by  government,  or  the  translations  in  which 
he  is  engaged  to  be  printed  or  circulated  at  their  expense,  I  can  as- 
sure him  it  is  without  foundation.     The  salary  which  he  receives 
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is  not  as  a  Missiooaiy,  but  merely  as  a  Professor  of  the  Sbanscrit 
and  Bengalee  languages.  Government  knows  nothing  of  him»  or 
his  colleagues^  aa  Missionaries,  any  farther  than  when  mentioning 
certain  literary  works,  to  speak  of  those  works  as  undertaken  by 
'*  the  Protestant  Missionaries  at  Serampore."  Mr.  Carey's  salary 
is  the  due  reward  of  his  labours,  as  a  literary  man.  It  is  true,  he 
disinterestedly  devotes  all  his  savings  to  the  work  of  spreading  the 
gospel:  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  more  than  one  of  his  col- 
leagues, who  have  no  connexion  with  government,  and  whose  avo- 
cations are  productive  of  little,  if  any  thing,  less  than  his.  And 
whatever  has  been  done  by  the  Missionaries  in  translating  and 
circulating  the  scriptures,  has  been  done  at  the  expense  of  socie- 
ties and  individuals.  Whether  any  translations  have  been  printed 
at  the  Company's  press,  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty.  I  think  it 
is  highly  probable  they  have  not ;  of  this,  however,  1  am  certain, 
that  those  which  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  Carey,  [in  page  212  of 
this  volume,]  were  printed  at  Serampore.  When  it  was  determin- 
ed to  translate  the  scriptures  into  all  the  Eastern  languages,  gov- 
ernment permitted  them  to  advertise  in  their  Gazette  for  subscrip- 
tions to  the  work :  but  to  argue  from  hence  that  they  had  any  pe- 
cuniary concern  in  the  undertaking,  is  absurd  ;  for  if  so,  what  need 
was  there  to  advertise  for  private  subscriptions  ? 

Upon  the  whole,  it  follows,  that  what  has  been  done  is,  in  Major 
Scott  Waring^s  opinion,  '^  laudable,"  and  was  not  made  use  of  to 
excite  the  Seapoys  to  mutiny.  And  here  I  might  take  leave  of 
this  gentleman,  were  it  not  for  his  preface,  with  the  satisfaction  of 
our  labours  having  obtained  his  approbation  and  applause.  For, 
as  to  what  he  says  of  the  hopelesmess  of  attempting  to  convert 
the  Hindoos,  that  is  to  ourselves.  We  derive  hope  from  a  book 
with  which  he  may  be  but  little  acquainted  ;  and  so  long  as  we  do 
"  no  mischief,"  why  should  we  be  interrupted  ? 

But  when  I  look  into  the  preface,  I  find  a  new  and  a  contra- 
dictory publication.  Whether  the  **  observations"  were  written 
at  so  distant  a  period  that  he  had  forgotten  them,  or  whether  the 
late  ^^  intelligence  from  Madras"  proved  so  alarming  to  him  as  to 
produce  an  entire  change  in  his  principles;  whatever  was  the 
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ttere  is  certain] j  a  most  fiolent  oppotiliott  between  the  ene 
other. 

Beibie  we  proceed  to  examine  this  extraordinary  preface,  which 
•I  nearly  as  large  as  the  book  itself,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark, 
dMt  Major  Scott  Waring  knows  nothing  of  the  effects  of  Christian 
Missions  in  India  of  late  years,  bat  from  the  report  of  iheir  ad- 
venmrien.  The  reader  will  recollect  what  was  qaoted  from  Mr. 
Carey's  letter  of  Feb.  19,1807,  [in  page  205  of  this  volame,] 
and  the  intimation  there  given,  of  a  nunAer  of  pereons  who  were 
ml  that  time  preparing  to  embarkfor  Europe^  witha  view  to  spread 
ike  alarm  ai  home.  These  are  the  men  from  whom  the  author  de- 
rires  his  intelligence.  ^*  Various  private  accamUif*^  says  he, 
^^frorn  menof  eenee^  obeervationj  and  character^  mention/'  &c. 
(p.  1.)  And  again,  ^*  I  am  assured,  by  a  gentleman  laieiy  rttmmed 
fromlndia^  that,"  &c.  (p.  rlii.).  These  or  some  other  gentlemen 
like-minded,  have  been  endeavouring  by  private  UUen^  during 
the  whole  of  1807}  to  excite  suspicions  against  us.  But  when  told 
of  these  things,  our  answer  has  been,  '  Let  us  not  be  judged  by 
private  letters  :  let  our  adversaries  come  forward  and  accuse  the 
Missionaries  ;  or^at  least,  give  proof  of  their  labours  having  been 
injurious.'* 

1  know  not  who  these  gentlemen  are,  and  therefore  can  have  no 
personal  disrespect  to  any  of  them  :  but,  whoever  they  be,  1  have 
no  scruple  in  raying,  that  their  reports,  as  given  in  the  perform- 
ance before  me,  are  utterly  unworthy  of  credit.  Of  this  the  rea- 
der will  be  convinced,  I  presume,  in  the  course  of  these  remarks. 

Major  Scott  Waring,  as  if  conscious  that  private  reports  were  of 
no  use,  unless  to  fill  up  the  deficiencies  of  what  is  public  and  au- 
thentic, begins  with  the  Proclamation  from  the  Madras  Q(9vem* 
ment,  on  Dec,  3,  1806  ;  that  is  about  six  months  after  the  mutiny  at 
Vellore.  This  proclamation  states^  that,  in  some  late  instances,  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  agitation  had  prevailed  among  several 
corps  of  the  native  army  of  that  coast — that  on  inquiry  into  the 
cause,  it  appeared  that  many  persons  of  evil  intention  had  endea- 

*  Private  intelligence  is  proper  on  some  occasions ;  but  in  cases  of  accasa- 
tion,  BO  man  ihoald  be  able  to  take  away  another's  character  without  riakto; 
his  own. 
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YOU  red,  for  malicious  parposes,  (o  impress  upon  tbe  natire  troope 
a  belief  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  British  goveroment  to  cooTert 
them  by  forcible  means,  to  Christianity — ^that  such  oialicioiM  re- 
ports had  been  observed  with  concern  to  be  beliered  by  many  of 
the  native  troops— and  that  they  were  utterly  without  ibundatioo. 
(pp.  i— v.) 

Such  is  '*  the  alarming  intelligence  lately  received  from  Mad- 
ras/' From  hence,  Major  Scott  Waring  takes  occasion  **  humbly 
to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  the  £ast 
India^  Company  and  the  Legislature,  a  plan  for  restoring  that  con- 
fidence which  the  natives  formerly  reposed  in  tbe  justice  and  pol- 
icy of  the  British  government,  as  to  the  security  of  that  religion, 
laws,  and  local  customs.''    And  what  is  it  ?  Nothing  less  than  *'  tab 

UfMEDIATB  RECALL  OF  EVEEY  ENGLISH  MiSSIONAET,  AND  A  PBO- 
HIBITION  TO  ALL  PERSONS  DEPENDANT  ON  THE  CoMFANY  fEOM 
GIVING  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  TRANSLATION    OR  CIRCULATION  OF  OUR 

HOLT  SCRIPTURES."  (p.  xvii.)  Those  the  author  thinks  '*  the 
most,  ai)d,  indeed,  the  only  efficacious,  measures."  That  they 
would  be  efficacious,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  such  would  be 
the  application  of  the  guillotine  for  the  cure  of  the  head-ache  ; 
but  whether  itbe  just  or  wise,  is  another  question. 

If  I  had  written  tbe  **  observations,'*  and  had  been  afterwards 
convinced  that  the  principles  they  codUiied  were  erroneous,  I 
think  I  should  not  have  sent  out  a  new  edition  of  them  :  or,  if 
justice  had  failed  to  influence  me,  a  regard  to  consistency  would 
liave  prevented  my  publishing  them  and  their  refutation  in  the 
^ame  pamphlet,  but  to  publish  that  refutation  tn  theform  of  a 
jpreface,  is  beyond  every  thing.     To  preface  his  work  by  con- 
tradicting   its    leading    principles,    is   advertising    his    reader 
that  he  has  sold  him  a  bad  commodity.     Should  His  Majesty's 
Jtfinisters,  the  East  India  Company,  or  the  Legislature,  attend  to 
this  gentleman's  performance,  in  what  part  are  they  to  r^;ard  him  ? 
In  the  preface  they  are  advised  "  immediately  to  recall  every 
Xnglish  Missionary ;"  but,  as  they  read  on,  they  are  told,  that 
<*  the  true  line  for  the  British  government  to  pursue  is  obvious  ; 
let  Missionaries  be  as  zealous  as  they  may,  and  make  as  many  con- 
Terts  as  they  can,  provided  they  be  neither  encouraged  on  the  one 
band,  nor  discouraged  on  the  other^  they  can  do  no  mischief." 
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What  then  are  they  to  do,  unless  it  be  to  disregard  the  whole  as 
AQgatory 

And  what  have  these  English  Missionaries  done,  that  they  are 
to  be  imfmediately  recalled;  and  these  holy  scriptures,  that^they  are 
not  to  be  translated  or  circulated  by  any  one  dependant  on  the 
Company  ?  Nothing.  As  to  the  former,  it  is  not  pretended  that 
they  had  any  hand  in  the  tragical  erent  at  Vellore.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  expressly  acquitted  of  it.  (p.  xi.)  And  as  to  the 
latter,  no  accusation  has  yet  been  brought  against  them.  But  evil- 
minded  men,  it  seems,  hare  taken  accation,  from  the  increase  of 
the  one,  and.  the  gratuitous  circulation  of  the  other,  to  misrepresent 
the  designs  of  goyernment ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed to  this  extremity.  The  author,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
has  hit  upon  a  happy  expedient  for  suppressing  the  scriptures  :  for 
if  he  can  once  get  the  men  who  are  employed  in  translatii^  and 
circulating  them  recalled^  there  is  no  danger  of  their  doing  any 
further  mischief.  So  long  as  they  are  locked  up  in  an  unknown 
langus^,  all  Asia  may  continue  from,  generation  to  generation  mi- 
der  the  dominion  of  imposture. 

But  why  must  the  Missionaries  be  recalled  immediately  ?  It  was 
said  by  a  wise  heathen,  Ye  ought  to  do  nothing  rashly.  Permit  us, 
at  least,  to  ask  a  question  or  two  before  we  are  condemned. 

In  the  first  place  :  When  were  these  misrepresentcUions  made  f 
Is  there  any  proof  of  their  having  existed  before  the  mutiny,  so  as 
to  have  had  any  influence  in  producing  it  ?  None  at  all.  But  we 
are  told,  that  *'  It  is  impossible^  impolitic  as  the  measure  was,  that 
the  mere  change  in  the  dress  of  the  Seapoys,  could  have  produced 
a  general  belief,  that  the  British  government  was  resolved  to  com- 
pel them  to  embrace  Christianity."  (p.  1.)  I  answer,  there  is  no 
proof  that  such  a  general  belief  existed;  no  not  six  months  after- 
wards, when  the  proclamation  was  issued  :  for  it  was  then  alleged 
to  have  extended  only  to  **  several  corps  of  the  native  army  on  the 
coast  ;'*  and  at  the  time  of  the  mutiny  there  is  no  proof  of  any  other 
belief  than  what  arose  from  the  impositions.  With  what  colour  of 
evidence  can  this  writer  pretend  that  **  the  great  increase  of  Eng- 
lish Missionaries  of  late  years,  and  the  gratuitous  distribytion  of 
of  our  sacred  scriptures  throughout  the  whole  country, ^^  were  cok- 
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NECTED  with  the  impositions  in  dress,  in  the  representations  miade 
to  the  Seapoys,  when  in  the  saone  sentence  he  acknowledges  those 
impositions  to  hare  affected  tJteir  religum  ?  Allowing  it  to  be  what 
he  calls  it,  ''  a  religioua  mutiny ^^^  yet  the  impositions  id  dress  were 
competent  to  produce  it.  Had  he  not  been  determined  to  bring  in 
these  Missionaries,  and  these  holy  scriptures,  at  any  rate,  he 
would  have  concluded,  that  the  other  causes  were  *'  sufficient  to 
create  the  alarm/'  without  any  thing  else  being  connected  with 
them.  But  *'  VRno\is  private  accountSy  from  men  of  sense,  obser- 
vatioD,  and  character,  mention,  that  the  great  increase  of  Missiona- 
ries, the  profuse  and  gratuitous  circulation  of  the  scriptures,  added 
to  the  change  of  dress,  were  represented  as  proofs  of  our  resolu- 
tion ultiniately  to  compel  them  to  become  Christians."  (p.  1.)  Ah 
that  is  it  !^  Major  Scott  Waring  knows  of  nothing  antecedent  to  the 
mutiny;  the  proclamation  knows  of  nothing;  but  ^^ private  ac- 
cQwUsfrom  men  of  sense ^  observation  and  character ^^  make  known 
every  thing.  And  what  have  they  to  say  on  this  subject  •?  They 
tell  of  the  ^rea^  increase  of  English  Missionaries  of  late  years.  It 
is  possible,  they  may  be  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  :  but  nine  of  them, 
by  Major  Scott  Waring's  own  reckoning,  are  in  Bengal,  where  no 
alarm  worth  mentioning  has  existed,  except  in  the  minds  of  Euro- 
peans. They  also  tell  of*'  the  gratuitous  circulation  of  the  scrip- 
tures4  throughout,  the  whole  country,^*  (pp.  x.  1.)  The  truth  is,  I 
believe,  that  the  gratuitous  circulation  of  the  scriptures,  has  been 
hitherto  confined  to  Bengal.  Thus  much,  at  present,  for  the  pri- 
vate accounts  of  these  tnen  of  sense ^  observation,  and  character  ; 
but  for  whose  information,  we  could  not  have  known  of  any  mis- 
representations being  made  to  the  Seapoys,  pn'or  to  the  Vellore 
mutiny. 

We  ask.  secondly.  Who  toere  the  authors  of  these  ndsrepresenta^ 
tions  ?  The  proclamation  does  not  inform  us;  and  probably  gov- 
ernment did  not  know,  or  they  would  have  punished  the  offen- 
ders. But  whether  it  be  from  the  private  accoutUs  of  these  men  of 
sense,  observation,  and  character,  or  from  some  other  source  of  in*- 
fdrmation.  Major  Scott  Waring  makes  it  out  that  they  were  "dis- 
affected natives,  of  the  Carnatic  and  the  Mysore."  (p.  x.)  This, 
if  applied  to  what  took  place  subsequent  to  the  mutiny,  may  have 
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some  troth  in  it,  or  it  may  not.  The  evil-minded  persons  referred 
to  io  the  proclamntion,  who  appear  to  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  mutiny  to  increase  the  alarm,  might  be  disaffected  natives,  or 
they  might  be  Europeans,  who,  frorai  aversion  to  Christianity,  and 
a  desire  to  get  the  scriptures  suppressed  and  the  Missionaries  re- 
called, suggested  such  things  to  the  Seapoys  as  might  accomplish 
their  end.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  very  passage  in  which 
this  writer  speaks  in  so  positive  a  strain  of*'  the  disaffected  men  of 
the  Carnatic  and  the  Mysore'"  having  taking  advantage  of  our  folly, 
and  excited  the  troops  to  mutiny;  he  exonerates  the  sons  of  Tip- 
poo  Soltaun,  whom  he  had  before,  with  equal  positivity,  condem- 
ned. '^  We  knowy'*  he  had  said  in  his  Otiservations,  '*  that  the  mu- 
tiny was  excited  by  the  sons  of  Tippoo  Sultann,  whose  emissaries 
insinuated  that  the  change  which  we  wished  to  adopt  in  the  dress 
of  the  Seapoys,  was  only  a  preparatory  step  towards  the.accom- 
plishment  of  our  great  object,  which  was  to  compel  them,  to  em- 
brace Christianity,*'  (p.  8.)  But  in  preface,  (p.  x.)  he  says, 
*'  From  later  intbitnation  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  sons  of 
Tippoo  Snltaun  are  innocent  of  the  charge  pref<^rred  against  them 
but  the  disaffected  men  of  the  Carnatic  and  the  Mysore  did  take 
advantage  of  our  folly  ;  and  that  they  excited  the  troops  to  a  re/t- 
gious  mutiny  is  beyond  a  doubt."  If  this  gentleman's  knowledge 
be  thus  unfounded,  though  so  very  minute  and  particular  that  he 
would  almost  seem  to  have  been  an  ear-witness,  what  is  to  be 
thought  of  his  conjectures  ?  and  what  to  make  of  this  last  account 
more  than  conjecture,  1  cannot  tell.  His  eagerness  to  charge  the 
disaffected  natives  looks  as  if  swne  other  people  were  suspected. 
Let  us  hear  the  other  side. 

?.Ir.  Carey  says,  **  India  swarms  with  Deists  ;  and  Deists  are 
in  m;^  opinion,  the  most  intolerant  of  mankind.  Theirgreat  desire 
is  to  exterminate  true  religion  from  the  earth.  /  consider  the 
alarms  which  hav^  been  spread,  through  India  as  the  fabricatiom  of 
these  tnen.  The  concurrence  of  two  or  three  circumstances,  in 
point  of  time ;  namely,  the  massacre  at  Vellore,  the  rebellious 
disposition  of  the  inhabitants  in  some  part  of  Mysore,  and  the  pub- 
lic advertisements  for  subscriptions  to  the  oriental  translationSi 
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have  furnished  them  with  occasion  to  represent  tbe  introduction 
of  Christianity  juoong  the  natives  as  dangerous." 

Dr.  Kerr's  Report,  dated  Madras,  July  23, 1807)  twelve  months 
after  the  mutiny,  confirms.  Mr.  Carey's  statement.  He  clearly 
iboivs  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  evil-minded  persons,  who  industri- 
oosiy  circulated  reports  nearly  allied  to  the  above,  were  not  na* 
tives,  but  Europeans,  hostile  to  religion  audits  interests,  ''Va- 
rious reports,"  says  he,  **  have  been  industriously  circulated  by 
evil-minded  persons,  hostile  to  religion  and  its  interests,  that  the 
natives  would  be  alarmed  were  Missionaries  allowed  to  come  out 
to  India  ;  but  I  feel  myself  authorized,  by  a  near  acquaintance  with 
many  of  the  Protestant  Missionaries  now  in  India,  and  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  respect  which  is  entertained  for  them  by  all  de- 
scriptions of  the  natives,  to  repeat  what  I  have  formerly  stated  to 
government,  that  these  men  are,  and  always  have  been,  more  be- 
loved by  the  natives  than  any  other  class  of  Europeans  ;  and  it  is 
to  be  accounted  for  on  the  most  rational  grounds — that  is,  they 
learn  their  language  intimately  ;  they  associate  with  them  in  a 
peaceaUe,  humble  manner,  and  do  them  every  act  of  kindness  ir\ 
their  power  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  example  of  their  Chris- 
tian lives  produces  the  very  highest  respect  among  heathens,  un- 
accustomed to  behold  such  excellence  amongst  each  other.  The 
lives  of  such  men  in  India  have  always  been  a  blessing  to  the  coun- 
try, and  I  heartily  wish  that  all  such  characters  may  be  encoura- 
ged to  come  amon^  us." 

The  above  statements  from  Mr.  Carey,  and  Dr.  Kerr,  I  may 
vent  litre  to  place  against  the  anonymous  accounts  of  men  of  sense  ^ 
observation^  and  character  ;  and  if  they  be  true,  they  not  only  fur- 
nish an  exposition  to  the  labours  of  Messrs.  Twining,  Scott  Waring, 
and  Co.  but  fully  account  for  those  apprehensions  which,  it  is 
aaid,  ''existed  as  late  as  March,  1807,  three  months  after  the 
date  of  the  proclamation  ;  and  which  induced  the  British  officers 
attached  to  the  native -corps,  constantly  to  sleep  wih  loaded  pistols 
under  their  pillows."  (p.  xi.)  An  event  so  tragical  as  that  at  Vel- 
lore,  would  itself,  indeed,  suggest  the  necessity  of  such  a  precau- 
tion, and  that  for  a  considerable  time  after  it ;  and  still  more  so, 
when  the  flame  was  fanned  by  evil-minded  persons.     Yes,  reader, 
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if  these  statementfl  be  trae,  it  follows,  that  the  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity, after  haying  themselyes  excited  these  alanns,  are  now  ac* 
taally  attempting  to  transfer  the  responsibility  for  their  consequen- 
ces to  the  Missionaries. 

We  ask,  lastly,  Let  these  misrepresentations  have  been  fabricated 
uihen^  and  by  whom  they  mighty  Is  it  just  or  wise,  to  recall  those 
persons  toho  are  acknowledged  to  have  had  no  concern  in  them,  or  to 
suppress  the  circulation  of  the  holy  scriptures  on  that  account. 

A  great  outrage  has  certainly  been  committed.  What  was  the 
cause  ?  According  to  Major  Scott  Waring,  the  Madras  government 
acted  absurdly-;  first,  in  changing  so  suddenly  a  native  to  an  Eng- 
lish administration,  and  then  in  imposing  such  alterations  in  the 
dress  of  the  Seapoys  a?  affected  their  religion.  And  when,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  they  were  told,  by  evil-minded  persons,  of  the  great 
increase  of  Missionaries,  and  the  gratuitous  circulation  of  the 
scriptures  throughout  the  country,  they  believed  government  in- 
tended to  compel  them  to  become  Christians  ;  and  though  the  thing 
was  not  true,  yet  it  was  by  no  means  trro/tona/ for  them  to  belieye 
it.  (pp.  ix,  X.)  Supposing  this  account  to  be  correct,  where  is 
the  justice  of  punishing  men  for  their  numbers  being  magnified,  and 
their  labours  misrepresented  by  others  ?  If  an  atonement  be  ne- 
cessary, why  select  them  as  victims  ?  If,  indeed,  the  evil-minded 
incendiaries,  who  misrepresented  their  designs,  and  those  of  gov- 
ernment,  could  be  detected,  it  might  answer  a  good  end  to  punish 
them  ;  but  if  this  cannot  be  accomplished,  let  not  the  innocent 
suffer. 

Major  Scott  Waring  seems,  indeed,  to  give  up  the  justice  of  the 
measure  ;  but  yet  contends  for  it  as  of  "  absolute  necessity^  seeing 
the  proclamation  had  not  lulled  the  suspicions  of  the  people." 
(p.  xi.)  Such  are  the  Machiavelian  politics  of  this  gentleman. 
Could  we  suppose  him  to  be  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  New 
Testament,  we  might  suspect  that  he  had  taken  up  this  opinion 
from  Caiphas,  the  Jewish  high-priest,  wh6  advised  the  crucifix- 
ion of  our  Lord,  on  the  principle  of  its  being  '*  expedient  that  one 
man  should  die  for  the  people,  and  that  the  whole  nation  perish 
not."* 

*  John  xi.  49,  50. 
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'Mt  is  hecessary  to  convince  the  natives,"  says  this  writer, 
'  not  only  that  we  never  did  entertain  the  wild  idea  of  compelliDg 
them  to  eoahrace  Christianity,  but  that  we  have  not  a  wish  to  con* 
vert  them."  (p.  vi.)  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  convince  the  natives 
(hat  Major  Scott  Waring,  and  all  who  are  Hke-minded  with  him; 
have  not  a  wish  to  convert  them;  and  as  to  others,  who  may  enter* 
tain  the  idea  of  converting  them  without  compulsion^  it  deserves  to 
be  considered  whether  the  recalling  of  them  would  not  have  a 
contrary  effect  to  that  which  is  pretended.  The  recall  of  the 
Missionaries,  and  the  virtual  suppression  of  the  scriptures,  would 
famish  the  natives  with  an  important  subject  of  reflection.  It 
would  be  a  tacit  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  government,  that, 
till  instructed  by  the  VeMore  mutiny,  they  had  entertained  "  the 
wild  idea  of  compelling  them  to  embrace  Christianity  ;"  but  that 
now  they  have  become  sober,  and  relinquished  it !  Whether  such 
a  measure  would  be  attributed  to  respect  or  to  fear  ^  and  what  ef- 
fects it  would  produce  on  the  army  and  the  country,  let  common 
sense  determine. 

As  the  main  design  of  this  preface  was  to  excite  *'  His  Majesty's 
Ministers,  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  Legislature,"  against 
the  Missionaries  and  their  labours,  the  author  having  improved 
the  Vellore  mutiny  as  far  as  he  is  able,  proceeds  to  denounce 
these  men,  and  all  who  have  been  in  any  way  abettors  of  their 
dangerous  designs.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society y  who 
have  aided  them  as  translators  ;  Mr.  Brown  and  Dr.  Buchanan, 
who  have  encouraged  them  ;  and  Dr.  Kerr,  who  is  engaged  in  the 
same  cause  with  them,  all  come  in  for  a  share  of  his  censures. 

^^  Dr.  Buchanan  conceives,"  says  he,  <'  that  it  is  by  no  means 
submitted  to  our  judgment  ^  or  to  our  notions  of  policy  ^  whether 
we  shall  embrace  the  means  of  imparting  Christian  knowledge  to 
our  subjects,  or  not."  (p.  xxv,)  The  Major  probably  thinks  this 
a  very  wild  opinion :  yet  it  only  amounts  to  this,  that  God  is 
greater  than  man,  aiid  that  what  respects  the  promotion  of  his 
kingdom  in  the  earth,  must  not  be  rendered  subservient  to  world- 
ly interests.  But  this,  he  tells  us,  "  was  precisely  the  doctrine 
of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  when  they  discovered  the  new 
world  ;  and  they  extirpated  millions  of  unfortunate  men,  in  prop- 
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agating  their  docthoes  by  the  aword."  If  there  be  any  force  in 
tbii  remark  (which  seems  to  be  a  favourite  one)  it  is  because  the 
persecuUng  conduct  of  these  nations  was  the  legitimate  and  necet- 
eary  consequence  of  the  doctrine  in  question.  But  why  might 
they  not  have  considered  themselves  as  under  indispensable 
obli^tion  to  impart  the  means  of  Christian  knowledge,  without 
being  o'bliged  to  follow  it  with  persecution  ?  Does  it  follow,  be- 
cause they  were  not  obliged  to  extend  their  religious  principles 
by  the  sword,*  that  we  are  not  obliged  to  extend  oars  without 
the  sword  ? 

Many  things  are  said  on  the  impolicy  of  Dr.  Buchanan's  visit 
to  the  Syrian  Christians,  and  that  of  Dr.  Kerr  to  the  Malabar 
coast.  It  seems  to  have  given  this  writer  serious  offence,  that  the 
Governor  of  Madras  should  have  given  the  epithet  *'  important" 
to  an  inquiry  relating  to  Christianity,  (p.  xxix.)  He  calls  it  ^*  the 
most  trifling  of  all  possible  subjects  connected  with  the  welfare  of 
dur  oriental  empire,  (p.  xxxiii.)  He  speaks  of  this  empire  ns 
being  *^  conquered  by  British  valour.*'  (p.  xl.)  God  and  religion, 
therefore,  it  should  seem,  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  No, 
let  the  Missionaries  go  to  Africa,  to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  or  to 
the  wilds  of  America  ;  but  let  them  not  come  hither !  O  thou  «eer, 
go^flee  thee  away  into  the  landof  Judah,  and  there  eat  hread^  and 
prophesy  there :  but  prophesy  not  again  any  more  at  Bethel :  for 
it  is  the  king'*8  chapel^  and  it  is  the  king^s  court,*  Yet  this  gentle- 
man would  be  thought,  after  all,  to  be  a  Christian,  and  ^^  trusts 
it  will  not  be  imputed  to  indifference  for  the  eternal  welfare  of  the 
people  of  India,"  that  he  advises  what  he  does  ! 

But  as  Dr.  Buchanan,  and  Dr.  Kerr,  if  they  judge  it  necessary, 
are  able  to  vindicate  themselves,  I  shall  confine  my  replies  to 
those  particulars  which  more  immediately  concern  me.  Many 
things  are  said  against  "  the  English,  and  especially  the  Baptist 
Missionaries."  Such,  indeed  is  the  quantity  of  misrepresenta- 
tion contained  in  these  few  pages,  that  to  correct  it,  it  is  often  ne- 
cessary to  contradict  every  sentence.  On  this  account,  the  read- 
er must  frequently  dispense  with  the  ordinary  forms  of  quoting 

♦  Amos  vii.  12,  13. 
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and  answeriog :  and  coneider  those  paragraphs  which  are  marked 
with  rerersed  commas,  as  the  words  of  Major  Scott  Waring,  and 
those  which  are  not  as  the  answers  to  them.  I  do  not  accuse  mj 
opponent  of  wilful  errors  ;  bat  if  he  be  clear  of  them  his  in- 
formation must  be  extremely  incorrect. 

**  We  have  now  a  great  number  of  Sectarian  Missionaries  spread 
oyer  erery  part  of  India."  (p^  xii.)     Those  whom  Major  Scott 
Waring  is  pleased  to  honour  with  this  appellation,  may  amonnt  to 
fifteen  or  sixteen,  the  greater  part  of  whoin  reside  at  Serampore, 
near  Calcutta,  directly  under  the  eye  of  the  supreme  government* 
**  Mr.  Carey,  the  head  of  the  Baptist  Mission  in  Bengal,  and  his 
assistant  Missionaries  have  been  employed,  since  the  year  1B04, 
in  translating  the  scriptures  into  the  various  languages  of  India." 
it  may  have  been  from  that  period  that  the  work  of  translating 
has  been  conducted  on  so  extensive  a  scale ;  but  for  many  years 
before  that  time  Mr.  Carey  was  engaged  in  the  same  undertaking. 
An  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  Bengalee,  was  printed  at  Ser- 
ampore in  1801,  a  copy  of  which  is  now  in  his  Majesty's  library. 
*'*  Mr.  Carey   is  employed  in  translating  the  scriptures  into  the 
Ckinete  language."  (p.  xv.)     The  Chinese  translation  is  not  the 
work  of  Mr.  Carey,  hut  of  Mr.  Johannes  Lassar,  a  learned  Ar» 
minian  Christian,  with  other  assistants.     *'  As  the  different  parts 
are  translated,  they  are  printed,  as  I  understand  at  the  Company^ 
/ire««,* attached  to  the  College  at  Calcutta."     If  this  were  true, 
while  no  man  is  forced  to  read  them,  no  danger  could  arise  from 
it  :  but  there  is  very  little,  if  any,  truth  in  it    The  translations  of 
the  Missionaries  have  been  printed  at  Serampore.     *'  Specimens  of 
these  translations   have  been  sent  home   by  the   provost."     It 
seems,  then,  that  they  were  not  engaged  in  any  thing  of  which  they 
were  ashamed.     ''  The  natives  of  India,  cannot  be  ignorant  of 
these  novel  and  extraordinary  proceedings  :" — Especially  while 
their  most  learned  Pundits  assist  in  the  work.     ^*  They  can  form 
no  other  conclusion  than  this,  that  if  we  cannot  persuade^  we  shall 
compel  them  to  embrace  Christianity."     So  lon^  as  no  compulsion 
is  used  towards  them,  they  have  more  sense  than  to  draw  such 
conclusions,  or  even)  to  believe  them  when  drawn  for  them  by 
others,  whom  they  consider  as  men  of  no  religion. 
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Id  1781,  when  it  was  the  fixed  priDciple  of  the  Legislature,  that 
WA  ought  never  to  interfere  with  the  religion,  laws,  or  native  cus- 
toms of  the  people  of  India,  a  proposition  for  free-schools  and 
CkritHan  Missionaries  could  not  have  been  listened  to."  (p.  xiii.) 
There  never  was  a  period,  since  the  British  have  had  footing  in 
India,  in  which  either  free-schools,  or  Christian  Missionaries 
were  considered  as  an  interference  with  the  religious  opinions  of 
the  natives.  If  they  were,  why  were  Schwartz  and  his  cotempo- 
raries  tolerated  ?  The  truth  is,  the  term  *'  interference"  has 
been  adopted  in  this  controversy  to  answer  an  end,  and  the  idea 
which  our  adversaries  endeavour  to  attach  to  it  is  altogether  novel. 

'*  The  late  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  a  sound  and  orthodox  divinei 
and  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  our  good  old  Church  of  England, 
deprecated  all  such  interference.''  He  did  so  ;  and  Major  Scott 
Waring,  with  his  men  of  sense^  observcUion  and  character,  has, 
doubtless,  in  his  Lordship's  decease,  lost  an  able  advocate.  '*  The 
command  of  our  Saviour  to  his  apostles,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all 
nations,  did  not,  as  he  conceived,  apply  to  us — and  his  opinion  in 
17Bl,was  universal,"  Major  Scott  Waring  may  know  that  this 
was  the  opinion  of  the  late  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  ;  but  he  knows 
very  little  indeed  of  what  were  the  opinions  of  the  Christian 
world.  *'  Since  that  period  many  very  worthy  and  good  men  are 
of  opinion,  that,  as  Christians,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  spread 
the  Christian  religion  as  widely  as  we  possibly  can  ;  and  highly, 
indeed,  do  I  applaud  their  zeal,  when  it  is  exercised  in  countries 
where  we  have  no  political  power."  Whatever  charges  we  may 
exhibit  against  Major  Scott  Waring,  we  cannot  accuse  him  of  not 
speaking  out. 

**  1  do  not  exactly  know  what  are  Baptist  Missionaries.  I  be- 
lieve they  may  be  classed  with  Calvinistic  Methodists,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  Arminian  Methodists."  (p.  xv.)  We  can  ex- 
cuse the  author's  ignorance  on  this  subject :  but' when  he  tells  us, 
in  the  same  page,  that  there  are  '^  spread  over  India,  Baptist  Mis- 
sionaries, Arminian  Methodists,  and  United  Brethren  Missionaries," 
&c.  &c.  we  see  ignorance  combined  with  something  worse.  The 
Arminian  Methodists  have  no  mission  in  India,  and  never  had. 
The  United  Brethren  have  formerly  had  one  at  Serampore  ;  but,  I 
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believe  at  present,  they  have  none.  Before  this  gentleman  writes 
again,  he  would  do  well  to  consider  the  justness  of  a  remark  made 
by  himself,  and  to  apply  it  to  other  subjects,  as  well  as  politics* 
'*  In  discussing  political  questions,  a  certain  degree  of  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  is  supposed  to  be  requisite."  (p.  38.) 

^'  I  am  assured  by  gentlemen  lately  returned  from  India,  that 
notwithstanding  the  very  great  increase  of  Missionaries  of  late  years 
the  case  is  not  changed  since  my  time  ;  that  they  have  not  made 
sL  single  Mahomedan  convert,  and  that  the  few  Hindoos  who  have 
been  converted,  were  men  of  the  most  despicable  character,  who 
had  lost  their  casts,  and  took  op  a  new  religion  because  they  were 
excommunicated.'*  (p.  xlii.)  I  presume  these  gentlemen  latefy 
returned  from  India^  are  the  same  persons  whom  this  writer  else- 
where  denominates  men  of  sense^  observationf  and  character. 
The  reader  will  now  be  able  to  judge  of  the  value  of  these  boast^ 
ed  authorities.  Every  particular  in  this  paragraph  is  false. 
There  has  been  no  snch  great  increase  of  Missionaries  of  late 
years,  as  is  pretended.  There  are  Mahometans  as  well  as  Hin- 
doos, who  have  been  baptised.  Out  of  more  than  eighty  hatives, 
who  had  been  baptised,  before  May  25,  1806,  only  three  had  pre- 
viously lost  cast,  eight  were  brahmans,  and  seven  Mahometans. 
The  whole  number  which  had  been  excluded  for  immoral  conduct, 
might  amount  to  eight  or  nine.  As  nearly  as  I  can  make  it  out, 
the  above  is  a  true  statement.  The  reader  may  see  a  list  of  the 
baptised  down  to  Nov.  1804,  in  No.  XV.  Periodical  Accounts. 
(Pref.  p.  xiv.)  I  can  assure  him,  that  the  Missionaries  might  have 
had  more  proselytes  than  they  have,  if  they  would  have  received 
such  characters  as  thei^e  men  report  them  to  have  received  ;  bat 
their  object  is  to  make  converfk  to  Christ,  and  not  proselytes  to 
themselves.  Indeed,  so  little  are  the  assertions  of  this  writer  to  be 
regarded,  with  respect  to  the  character  of  the  native  converts,  that 
it  would  be  the  easiest  thing  imaginable  directly  to  confront  them 
by  the  testimony  of  competent  witnesses.  Mr.  J.  Fernandez,  a 
gentleman  who  came  from  India,  early  in  1806,  and  who  is  now 
with  Dr,  Ryland  at  Bristol,  makes  the  following  declaration — 
**  There  are  several  Mahomedan  converts  among  the  Missionaries, 
and  some  very  respectable  Hindoos  who  have  embraced  Chris- 
VoL,  III.  30 
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tianity.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  there  are  but  two  at  Ser- 
amporie  who  had  previously  lost  cast :  these  had  been  for  a  long 
time  reckoned  Portuguese,  and  were  not  in  worse  circumstances 
than  other  people.  Some  of  the  highest  class  of  brahmans  have, 
to  my  knowledge,  embraced  the  gospel,  whom  the  natives  call 
Mookoorja,  Chattirja,  Barridja,"  &c.  As  to  what  is  said  of  their 
non-success,  either  by  Major  Scott  Warring,  or  the  gentlemen  late' 
ly  retunuidfrom  India^  I  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind » 
whether,  if  they  themselves  believed  what  they  say,  they  would 
raise  such  an  opposition  as  they  do.  They  tell  us  the  natives  are 
alarmed ;  but  the  alarm  is  with  themselves.  It  is  somewhat  re-> 
markable,  that  Infidelity,  which  has  of  late  years  threatened  to 
swallow  up  Christianity,  should  in  so  short  a  time  be  alarmed  for 
itself,  and  for  its  Pagan  and  Mahometan  allies.  A  small  detach- 
ment from  the  Christian  army,  cTad  in  the  armour  of  God,  and 
operating  as  in  a  way  of  diversion,  has  caused  their  host  to  trem- 
ble, and  to  cry  out  to  the  civil  powers  to  assist  them  by  recalling 
these  men ! 

This  gentleman  is  sufficiently  aware  of  the  prejudice  which 
exists  against  Protestant  Dissenters^  and  knows  how  to  avail  hiniself 
of  it.  He  can  condescend  to  call  the  Missionaries  sectaries  and 
ichismatics,  (pp.  xHii — xlv.)  And  would  he  have  liked  them  better 
if  they  had  been  Churchmen  ?  No,  for  he  speaks  of  certain  gen- 
tlemen, as  "  classed  under  that  description  of  our  clergy  who  are 
termed  evangelical^*^  and  of  their  being  all  for  ^'  converting  the 
Hindoos  to  Christianity."  (p.  xv.)  Clergymen  of  this  description 
are,  in  his  account,  as  bad  as  sectaries  and  schismatics.  The 
truth  is,  it  is  as  Christians  that  we  incur  his  displeasure;  only  he 
judges  it  prudent  to  attack  us  under  other  names. 

But  these  Missionaries  are  also  represented  as  ^*  illiterate,  igno- 
rant, and  as  enthusiastic  as  the  wildest  devotees  among  the  Hin- 
doos." (p.  xliv.)  The  following  extract  from  the  speech  of  Sir 
George  Barlow,  published  in  a  Calcutta  Gazette  Extraordinary, 
on  Saturday,  March  8,  1806,  will  prove  that  all  men  are  not  of 
Major  Scott  Waring's  opinion.  *<  I  have  received  with  great  satis- 
faction,  the  information,  that,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  the  society  of  Protestant  Missionaries  at  the  Danish  settle- 
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ment  of  Serampore,  aided  and  superintended  by  the  abilities  of 
Mr.  Carey,  Professor  of  the  Shanscrit  and  Bengalee  languages,  has 
undertaken  the  translation  of  some  of  the  most  ancient  and  authen- 
tic works  of  literature  in  the  former  of  these  languages." 

Of  the  Missionaries  sent  out  by  the  London  Society,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  an  individual  who  is  either  *'  ignorant  or  illiteraie;^ 
though,  doubtless,  as  in  all  other  bodies  of  men,  there  are  diversi- 
ties of  talent  and  learning.  And  with  respect  to  entkwifjum^  aAer 
what  has  been  quoted  from  Major  Scott  Waring,  no  Christian  need 
be  offended  at  his  calling  him  ao  enthusiast. 

This  gentleman  has  furnished  himself  with  various  reports  from 
the  Missionary  Societies.  Among  others,  he  has  met  with  a  Ser^ 
mony  preached  in  May  last,  before  The  Society  ofAHisiont  to  Afri' 
ca,  AND  Tas  East,  of  which  Society  Admiral  Lord  Gambier  is  a 
Governor,  It  seems  then,  that  India  is  not  altogether  *'  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  schismatics.'^  But  at  the  end  of  thb  sermon  is  an 
account  of  a  brahman^  as  given  by  Mr.  John  Thomas,  in  the  Bap- 
tist Periodical  Accounts.  (VoL  I.  pp.  22 — 26.)  Let  any  one  that 
fears  God  read  that  account,  and  compare  it  with  these  remarks 
upon  it.  <*  I  had  the  curiosity,"  says  he,  *<  to  inquire  after  Mr. 
Thomas,  and  his  convert,  and  I  heard  that  they  both  died  raving 
mad  in  Bengal."  (p.  xlvi.)  We  may  suppose  this  information,  as 
well  as  the  preceding,  was  received  from  t^e  gentlemen  UUely  re* 
turned  from  India,  It  is  worthy  of  them.  Parbotee,  however,  is 
neither  dead  nor  insane.  And  Mr.  Thomas,  though  his  mind  was 
deranged  for  a  month  or  two,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  yet  died  sane 
and  happy.  Mr.  John  Fernandez,  the  gentleman  before  referred 
to,  says,  *'  Mr.  Thomas  was  deranged  for  a  short  time;  and  afler 
his  recovery,  lived  with  my  father  at  Dinagepore,  for  a  considera- 
ble time  before  his  dissolution,  when  he  died  very  happy.  As  for 
Parbotee,  I  am  almost  certain  that  he  is  still  alive. .  He  was  so, 
however,  when  I  left  India,  in  1806.     I  saw  him  myself." 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  gentleman  is  for  tolerating -the  Roman 
Catholic  Missionaries,  and  all  others,  indeed,  except  •*  those  Tvho 
possess  this  new  mania  for  conversioHy  so  unaccountably  taken  up.^' 
(p.  xlix.)  We  perfectly  comprehend  him;  and,  I  hope,  shall  profit 
by  the  hint.     I(  signifies  but  little  with  him  how  many  Missiona- 
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ries  there  are,  nor  bj  what  tianes  they  are  called,  so  that  they 
are  not  in  tamest  for  the  talvation  of  men.  We  will  follow  his  ex- 
ample:— ^while  we  adhere  to  that  denominatioD  which  appears  to 
OS  to  approach  nearest  to  the  scriptores^  we  will  recognize  the 
OiristiaHy  in  whatever  communion  we  may  find  him.  We  will  re- 
joice in  the  good  which  is  done  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge f  even  though  they  are  offended  with  their  Mission- 
aries for  nothing,  that  we  can  conceive,  but  their  exercising  the 
common  duties  of  hospitality  to  ours.* 

Major  Scott  Waring,  among  other  Missionary  Reports,  has  pro- 
cured No.  XVI.  of  the  Baptist  Periodical  Accounts,  and  proposes 
giving  OS  some  ^^  extracts*'  from  it.  Before  he  does  this,  however, 
he  presents  os  with  a  few  particulars,  by  way  of  introduction;  but 
all  as  the  reader  would  suppose,  gathered  from  this  said  No.  XVI. 
First,  he  informs  us  that  *'  J^iue  English  Missionaries  are  employ- 
ed by  this  Society  in  Bengal  alone.'*'*  (p.  liii.)  What  a  number, 
then,  must  they  employ,  the  reader  would  suppose,  in  all  the  other 
provinces  of  India !  It  happens,  however,  that  in  no  other  prov- 
ince of  Hinddstan  have  they  ever  employed  a  single  Missionary. 
Whether  the  gentlemen  lately  returned  from  India  informed  the 
author  of  the  great  numbers  of  these  Missionaries  scattered  all  over 
the  country,  or  however  he  came  by  the  idea,  his  mind  is  certain- 
ly full  of  it,  and  it  has  led  him  into  a  curious  train  of  reasoning. 
^*  The  jealousy  and  the  alarm,"  says  he,  **  which  has  pervaded 
the  whole  of  the  Carnatic  and  Mysore,  has  been  but  partially  felt 
in  Bengal,  because  [there]  the  efforts  of  the  English  Missionaries 
have  hitherto  not  extended  beyond  a  few  inconsiderable  villages, 
and  the  populous  city  of  Dacca.'^  f  p.  11.)  They  have  been  more 
extensive,  then,  it  should  seem,  in  the  Carnatic  and  Mysore  \  The 
truth  is,  I  believe  that  not  an  English  Missionary  has  entered 

*  See  the  last  Report  of  the  Committee  of  this  Society,  No.  IV.  p.  165. 
They  acknowledge  the  docuneats  they  possess  to  be  quite  insufficient  to  ena- 
ble them  to  forma  judgment  of  the  true  ground  of  certain  disorders;  but 
**  Missionaries  from  an  Anabaptist  Society,  and  from  that  called  the  London 
Missionary  Society,*'  have  called  upon  them,  and,  it  seems,  received  some 
countenance  from  them;  and  therefore  this  Committee  thinks  proper  to 
throw  out  a  suspicion,  that  they  may  have  been  the  occation  of  these  evils  ! 
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EITHER  OF  THEjSE  couNTRiBs.  Nearlj  the  whole  of  what  has  been 
hitherto  done,  is  confiDed  to  Bengal ;  for  though  the  London  Soci- 
ety has  five  or  six  Missionaries  in  other  provinces,  some  of  which 
may  be  near  to  the  Carnatic,  yet  the  time  is  so  short,  that  they 
have  scarcely  been  able,  at  present,  to  acquire  the  languages.  But 
in  Bengal  the  Baptist  Mission  has  existed  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  the  labours  of  the  Missionaries  have  been  much  more  extensive 
than  our  author  would  seem,  in  this  instance  to  apprehend:  yet 
there  these  *•*'  alarms  have  been  but  partially  felt !"  Who  does 
not  perceive  the  consequence  ?     These  alarms  arb  not  the 

EFFECT  OF  MISSJONARV  EXERTIONS. 

Major  Scott  Waring  goes  on  to  inform  his  readers  of  a  number, 
of  particulars,  in  a  manner  as  though  he  had  collected  them  from 
our  own  Report.  Among  other  things,  he  speaks  of  Mr.  Carey  as 
<*  having  apartments  in  the  College  for  the  reception  of  hii  brother 
Mis9io9iari€9^  when  they  visit  Calcutta,^^  and  repeats  the  story  of 
**  Mr.  Thomas,  and  his  convert  Parbotee,  dying  mad  in  Bengal.** 
(p.  liii.)  Did  he  learn  these  particulars  from  No.  XVI,  or  from 
the  gentlemen  lately  returned  from  India  ?  Jt  were  singular  in- 
deed, if  a  professor  in  a  college  bad  no  apartments  in  it,  and  were 
not  at  liberty  to  receive  any  person  who  may  call  upon  him. 

**  In  the  Company's  list  of  college  officers  he  is  styled  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Carey;  but  the  Bible  Society  have  given  him  the  digni6ed 
title  of  Reverend J*^  (p.  liii.)  He  might  be  called  Doctor  Carey , 
or  Professor  Carey.  Whether  either  of  these  titles  would  be  less 
displeasing  to  this  gentleman,  I  cannot  tell.  If  not,  whenever  he 
has  occasion  to  correspond  with  him,  he  may  lay  aside  all  titles, 
and  call  him,  as  1  do,  Mr.  Carey.  I  can  answer  for  it  that  it  will 
give  biro  no  offence. 

As  to  the  attempts  to  prove  from  the  Missionaries'  own  accountsv^ 
that  they  have  ^*  caused  considerable  uneasiness  among  the  people 
of  the  villages/'  Major  Scott  Waring  may  make  what  he  can  of 
them.  If  he  had  given  exiracie^  as  he  proposed,  and  referred  to 
the  pages,  it  would  have  appeared  that  no  such  sensation  was  ever 
produced  with  respect  to  government.  It  was  confined,  us  Mr. 
Carey  says,  "  to  abusive  language  from  a  few  loose  persons;'*  or, 
at  most,  to  ill  treatment  of  the  native  converts,  and  which,  in  evety 
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iMtiMMt  thej  luive  iMNne  with  Ohriatiu  meeloMW  and  patienon* 
Nbtooh  tUng  M  a  diitnrbtiice«  endtngering  the  peace  of  focietjri 
hai  eccQfied.  Tke  *<  alarm"  which  the  appearance  of  a  £aro- 
peiB  ia  allowed  to  excite,  (p.  Inii.)  respects  him  not  as  a  Missioo* 
ujf  bet  Of  o  EuropMH ;  abd  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  this, 
as  mach  as  possible,  that  the  labours  of  ihe  oattTe  converts  are  en- 
eonragad.  This  writer  seems  to  think  it  sufficient  to  discredit  all 
Missionary  attempts,  that  he  can  prove,  from  onr  own  accounts^ 
that  we  have  strong  prejudices  to  encoonter,  and  judge  it  expedi- 
ent,  instead  of  violently  attacking  them,  to  proceed  in  as  still  and 
silent  a  way  as  possible. 

A  very  heavy  charge  is  preferred  against  one  of  the  Misaiona^ 
ries»  ai  having  penmUd  the  words  of  our  Lord:  ThitAfou  thmt  I 
tmeomito'mndpeaeBontkeearikP  IteUyomnay,  Yet  nothing  is 
aUifed  to  prove  it  a'perversioa,  except  that  the  gospel  incokates 
the  mild  doctrinexrf'/ieace  an  €aHk^  amd  good  wUl  to  mtn.  (p.  Kx.) 
The  diroei  influence  of  the  gospel  is,  no  doubt,  what  he  says  of  it; 
but  what  if,  owing  to  the  depravity  of  men,  it  should,  in  many  in- 
stances, cecatiom  the  most  bitter  enmity  and  opposition  ?  Is  the 
gospel  accountable  for  this?  Christian  compassion  has  been 
known  to  excito  the  foulest  resentment  in  somemen.  What  then  T 
Is*  Christian  compassion  ever  the  worse  ?. 

The  remarks  on  the  journey  to  Dacca,  (pp.  liv.  Iv.)  show  what 
Major  Scott  Waring  wiihet  to  prove;  but  that  is  all.  If  what  he 
calls  **  the  proper  line  for  the  British  government  to  pursue^" 
had  been  pursued  on  that  occasion,  the  young  men  had  not  been 
interrupted.  I  say  the  young  men;  for  it  was  not  Mr.  Carey,  but 
Mr.  WiUiam  Carey,  his  secoiid  son,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Moore. 
**  They  distinguished,"  we  are  toH,  *' between  the  brahmans,  and 
the  people  at  large.''  Yes,  they  had  reason  to  do  so;  for  the  peo* 
pie  were  eager  to  receive  the  tracts,  but  some  of  the  brahmans 
were  offended;  and  this  is  common  on  almost  all  other  occasions. 
**  Should  we  be  mad  enough  to  make  the  same  distinction,  our.  de- 
struction is  inevitable."  One  would  think,  then,  the  destruction 
of  the  Missionaries  themselves  would  not  only  be  inevitable,  but 
immediate.  As  the  brahmans  are  displeased  with  none  but  tbeaa 
and  the  native  converts,  it  they  escape,  there  is  no  cause  for  others 
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to  fear.  Tbe  troth  it,  tbe  coaunon  people  are  not  so  ander  the 
influence  of  the  brahmans  at  to  be  displeased  with  bearing  them 
poblicly  confated.  On  the  contrary,  they  will  often  cnqpress  their 
pleasore  at  it;  and  when  the  latter  remain  silent^  will  call  ont, 
'  IVhy  do  yoQ  not  answer  him  V  But  '^  Lord  Cli?e  and  Mr.  Ve- 
relst,  in  the  year  1766,  were  not  so  mad  as  to  advise  a  poor  crea- 
tare  who  had  lost  cast  to  abandon  his  ridicnloas  and  idolatrous  pre- 
judices, and  to  embrace  the  true  religion.*^  (p.  Ivi.)  If  I  were  to 
say,  they  were  not  so  wise  and  so  good  as  to  do  so,  I  sbooM  be  as 
near  the  truth;  and  my  saying  would  bear  reflection  in  a  dying 
hour,  quite  as  much  as  that  of  Major  Scott  Waring. 

**  We  may  conceive  the  narrow  bigotry  by  which  these  men  are 
actuated,  by  the  conduct  of  Mr.  [William]  Carey,  and  Mr.  Moore, 
to  some  native  Christian  Catholics,  whom  they  met  with  in  a  vil- 
lage, when  they  weVe  driven  from  Dacca  by  the  Magistrate  and 
Collector  ?"  And  what  was  it  ?  Why,  •*  to  these  poor  Catholic^, 
they  pointed  out  the  errori  of  Popery  ^  and  warned  them  of  the  dan- 
ger of  worshipping  and  trusting  to  idois.'*^  (p.  Ix.)  And  this  is 
bigotry !    Such  bigots  they  certainly  were  and  are. 

To  prove  tbe  absolute  inutility  of  the  dispersion  of  one  edition 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  twenty  thousand  religious  tracts,  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Carey  is  cited,  which  speaks  of  their  being ''  but  few 
months  in  which  some  were  not  baptised;  of  three  natives  having 
joined  them  the  last  month,  and  ^othe  month  before;  but  of  their 
being  under  the  necessity  of  excluding  several  for  evil  <:(mduct,** 
(p.  Ix.)  If  Major  Scott  Waring  be  not  more  successful  in  his  op- 
position than  he  is  in  his  proof  Christianity  may  still  go  on  and 
prosper  io  India.  I  suspect  it  was  from  a  conscious  want  of  this 
important  article,  that  he  was  obliged  to  fill  up  his  pages  with  such 
terms  as  ^*  bigots,"  ''  madmen,"  **  mischievous  madmen,"  &c. 
kc'.  There  is  nothing  so  provoking  to  a  man  who  is  desirous  of 
proving  a  point,  as  the  want  of  evidence. 

In  the  course  of  several  years,  they  have  made  about  eighty 
converts,  all  from  the  lowest  of  the  people,  most  of  them  beggars 
by  profession,  and  others  who  have  lost  their  casts.  The  whole 
of  them  were  rescued  froin  poverty,  and  procured  a  comfortable 
aubsistance  by  their  conversion."  (p.  xli. )    That  is,  reader,  tbos 
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say  thegemlemen  latdif  retumedfrom  India,  (p.  xlii*).  I  need  not 
repeat  the  refutation  of  these  falsehoods.  Before  they  were  said 
all  to  haye  previously  lost  cast :  but  now  it  seems  to  be  only  some 
of  them.  Judge,  reader,  do  these  men  belieye  what  they  say  ? 
But  **  the  whole  of  them  were  rescued  from  poverty,  and  pro- 
cured a  comfortable  subsistence  by  their  conversion,"  A  con- 
siderable number  of  the  Christian  natives  live  many  miles  from 
Serampore,  and  subsist  in  the  same  manner  as  they  did  before 
their  baptism,  and  withbut  any  aid  from  the  Missionaries.  The 
subsistence  of  others,  who  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ser- 
ampore, is  from  the  same  employment  as  it  was  before  they  be- 
came Christians  ;  and  these  who  receive  pay  from  the  Mission- 
aries are  such  as  are  employed  by  them.  Mr.  John  Fernandez 
says,  *'  I  have  been  present  almost  every  time  when  the  converts 
have  professed  their  faith  before  the  brethren,  and  have  repeat- 
edly heard  the  Missionaries  tell  them,  that  unless  they  worked 
with  their  own  hands,  they  would  receive  no  help  from  them. 
Inquirers  were  always  kept  for  «ome  time  on  probation.  Some  of 
them  were  Byraggees,  a  sort  of  religious  beggars  :  but  they  are 
no  longer  so  when  they  become  Christians.  No  one  is  supported 
in  idleness.  If  any  are  bettered  in  their  circumstances,  it  is  by 
being  taught  to  be  industrious  and  frugal.  But  many  of  those 
whom  our  author  calls  ^'  beggars  by  profession/'  lived  in  a  much 
greater  fulness  by  that  way  of  life,  than  they  do  now  by  labour  ; 
and  it  is  not  very  likely  that  they  should  have  relinquished  the 
one  and  chosen  the  other,  from  interested  motives.  What  is  it 
that  kindles  the  wrath  of  this  man  ?  If  a  word  be  spoken  against 
the  character  of  these  people  while  they  continue  heathens,  he  is 
all  indignant  :  but  if  they  become  Christians,  the  foulest  reproach- 
es are  heaped  upon  them .  It  is  because  these  beggars  are  be- 
come industrious,  and  cease  to  live  upon  the  superstitious  credu- 
lity of  their  neighbours,  that  he  is  so  offended  ?  Does  he  think 
the  British  Government  would  be  overturned,  if  all  the  rest  of 
the  beggars  were  to  follow  their  example  ? 

But  ^'  one  of  the  Missionaries  writes  to  England,  that  a  hun- 
dred rupees  a  month,  would  support  ten  native  converts  with 
their  families,  and  a  still  greater  number  of  single  brethren ;  which, 
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he  says,  is  undoubtedly  true,  because  tbe  wages  of  our  comoKm 
servants  are  but  three,  four,  and  fi?e  rupees  a  month.'*  (p.  Izi, 
Izii.)  Why  does  not  our  author  refer  to  the  pages  from  whence 
he  takes  his  extracts  ?  As  this  passage  stands  in  his  pamphlet,  it 
conreys  the  idea  that  every  native  cotwert  with  afamiiy^  costs  the 
Society  ten  rupees  a  month  :  but  if  the  reader  look  into  No.  XVI. 
p.  171)  from  whence  the  extract  is  taken,  he  will  find,  that  it  is  of 
native  preachers  that  Mr.  Marshman  writes  ;  who  obsenres,  that 
<*  while  they  are  thus  employed  in  disseminating  the  good  seed, 
they  cannot  be  at  home  supporting  their  femilies.'*  It  is  one 
thing,  surely,  to  pay  a  man  ten  rupees  for  the  support  of 
his  family,  and  his  own  travelling  expenses  ;  and  another,  to 
^ve  him  the  same  sum  as  a  common  labourer  at  home. 

Major  Scott  Waring  may  give  as  many  extracts  from  our  pub- 
lication as  he  pleases  ;  but  he  should  not  pervert  the  meaning. 
Jtle  may  think  us  wild  and  foolish  to  lay  out  money  in  such  under- 
"takings ;  he  may  call  it  ^'  ridicuhua  to  talk  of  the  perishing 
■millions  of  India  ;  (p.  Ixii.)  he  may  reckon  compassion  to  a  great 
«:ity,  wholly  given  to  idolatry,  a  proof  of  tbe  want  of  common 
^Knee  ;  (p.  Ixv.)  but  let  him  do  us  the  justice  of  allowing  us  to 
Uiink  otherwise.  We  are  not  surprised  at  his  having  no  compas- 
sion for  perishing  idolaters,  nor  indeed,  at  any  thing  else,  unless 
a.  t  be  his  pretending,  afler  all,  to  be  a  Christian  ;  but  let  him  not 
K*epresent  us  as   employed  in'  bribing  bad  men  to  become  hypo- 


*^  Some  of  these  converts  have  been  expelled  for  gross  immo- 
rndity.''  True,  and  what  then  ?  ''  Such  I  am  confident  would  be 
^  lie  fate  of  tbe  remainder,  were  not  the  Missionaries  afraid  of  be- 
i«ig laughed  at.'*  But  why  should  he  imagine  this?  Does  he 
^  liink  the  Hindoos  all  bad  men  ;  or  do  they  become  such  when 
-  key  embrace  Christianity  ?  And  why  should  the  missionaries  be 
K'^pposed  to  retain  bad  men  in  their  society,  for  fear  of  being 
^'^SMghed  at!  Had  they  feared  this,  they  had  never  engaged  in  the 
^Fork.  Did  they  fear  this,  they  would  not  exclude  so  many  as 
^l^ey  do  ;  or,  at  least,  would  not  report  it  in  their  letters.  I  may 
3^d,  it  is  not  long  since  they  had  a  fair  opportunity  to  have  entire- 
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ly  demtied  from  their  work  ;  ami  that  io  a  way  that  would  not  haye 
iacurred  the  laughter,  but  poBsibly  the  commeadatiou  of  these 
■MD.  They  might  also  from  that  time  have  gone  on  to  ac- 
cumulate fbrtuoes,  Instead  of  sacrificing  every  thing  in  a  cause 
which  they  knew,  it  seems  at  the  same  time  to  he  hopeless. 
Surely  these  Missionaries  must  be  worse  than  madmen  ;  and 
the  government  at  Calcutta,  and  the  Asiatic  Society,  cannot 
he  much  better,  to  think  of  employing  them  in  translating  works 
of  literature. 

Once  more,  <*  The  new  orders  of  Missionaiies  are  the  most  ig- 
norant and  the  most  bigoted  of  men.  Their  compositions  are,  in 
fact,  nothing  but  puritanical  rant,  of  the  most  vulgar  kind  ;  worse 
than  that  so  much  in  fashion,  in  Great  Britain,  during  the  days  of 
Oliver  Cromwell.'^  We  hope  the  author  will  furnish  us  with  a 
specimen.  Yes,  here  it  is :  '^  When  Mr.  [W.]  Carey,  and  Mr. 
Moore  were  at  Dacca,  they  write  on  the  Lord's-day  as  follows  : 
fFhai  an  awful  sight  have  we  witnessed  this  day  f  A  large  and  pop- 
uhus  city  wholly  given  to  idolatry ^  and  not  an  individual  to  toam 
them  to  Jlee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  j4$  $oon  as  we  rote  in  the 
morning,  our  attention  was  unavoidably  excited  by  scenes  the  most 
absurd f  disgusting,  and  degrading  to  human  nature /^^  Judge, 
Christian  reader,  what  a  state  of  mind  that  man  must  possess,  who 
can  call  this  language  vulgar  rant,  and  adduce  it  as  a  proof  of 
ignorance  and  bigotry/  ^^  Could  men  possessing  common  sense,'' 
he  adds,  *'  have  written  suck  nonsense  as  this  is,  unless  blinded  by 
enthusiasm  ?  Had  they  discovered,  that  a  single  Englishman  was 
a  convert  to  the  Hindoo,  or  the  Mahometan  religion,  they  would 
have  been  justified  in  giving  their  sentiments  to  Mm,  as  to  his 
apostacy  from  the  true,  to  a  false  and  idolatrous  religion  ;  but  to 
pour  out  such  unmeaning  and  useless  abuse  on  an  immense  pop- 
ulation, which  merely  observed  those  forms  and  ceremonies, 
which  had  been  used  throughout  Hindostan  for  above  two  thou- 
sand years,  is  folly  and  arrogance  in  the  extreme."  (p.  Ixv.) 
I  wonder  whether  this  writer  ever  read  a  book,  called  the  Bible, 
or  heard  of  any  of  its  languages,  excepting  a  few  passages  held 
up,  perchance,  to  ridicule,  in  some  history  of  the  times  of  Oliyer 
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Cromwell !  1  presume  the  reader  has  had  enough  :  and  as  all 
that  follows  is  little  else  than  a  repetitioo  of  what  has  already 
been  answered,  interlarded  with  the  usual  quantity  of  low  ahuse, 
I  shall  pass  it  over  unnoticed.  1  have  seldom  seen  a  perform- 
ance, by  a  writer  calling  himself  a  Ckriitian  so  full  of  bare-faced 
Infidelity.  May  God  give  him  repentance  to  the  acknowledging 
of  the  truth  ! 
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"  VINDICATION  OF  THE  HINDOOS, 


'« BY  4k  BENGAL  OFFICER." 


We  certify  the  kingp  that  if  this  qity  be  builded,  and  tiie  walls  thereof  set 
lip,  by  this  means  then  shalt  have  no  portion  on  this  side  of  the  ri^er. 

THB  ADViaSARIES  OX  TVBAB. 

Now  Tatnai,  Goyemor  beyond  the  riTer,  Shethar-bosnai,  and  yonr  coin- 
panions  the  Apharsachites,  be  ye  hr  from  thence :  let  the  work  of  this  house 
of  God  alone. 

DARnrs. 


INTRODUCTION. 


JL  HAT  Apologies  for  Christianity  should  haTe  been  necessary 
in  heathen  countries,  Is  easily  conceiTed  :  bat  an  attempt  of  the 
kind  in  this  country,  and  at  this  period  of  time,  seems  itself 
almost  to  require  an  apology.  Who  would  hare  thought  tiiat 
the  sons  of  Protestant  Britain  would  so  far  degenerate  as  to  be- 
come the  advocates  of  Paganism  ;  or  though  that  were  the  case 
with  a  few  individuals,  yet  who  could  hare  imi^ned  that  a 
number  of  men  would  be  found  who  would  hare  either  the  pow- 
er or  the  resdlution  publicly  to  oppose  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity ? 

We  may  be  told  that  the  greater  part  of  our  opponents  pro- 
fess to  be  Christians,  and  that  their  opposition  is  merely  on 
political  considerations.  I  might  meet  them  upon  this  ground, 
and  might  deny  that  the  progress  of  the  gospel  in  any  countryi 
or  in  any  circumstances^  can  be  unfriendly  to  its  political  wel- 
fare. But  it  would  be  compromising  the  honour  of  the  gospel 
to  rest  its  defence  on  this  principle.  If  Christianity  be  true, 
it  is  of  such  importance  that  no  political  considerations  are  suf- 
ficient to  weigh  against  it ;  nor  ought  they,  for  a  moment,  to  be 
placed  in  competition  with  it.  If  Christianity  be  true,  it  is 
of  God ;  and  if  it  be  of  God,  to  oppose  its  progress  on  the 
grounds  of  political  eipediency,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  tell  our 
Maker  that  we  will  not  have  him  to  reign  over  as,  unless  his 
government  be  subservient  to  our  temporal  interests. 

Should  we  be  reminded  that  we  are  fallible  men,  and  ought  not 
to  identify  our  undertakings  with  Christianity,  nor  to  reckon 
every  opposition  to  us  as  an  opposition  to  Christ :  this  we 
readily  admit.  If  we  be  opposed  in  relation  to  any  other  object 
than  that  of  propagating  the  gospel,  or  on  account  of  any  thing 
faulty  in  us  in  the  pursuit  of  that  object,  such  opposition  is  not 
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directed  against  Christianity,  and  we  hare  no  desire,  in  such 
caiet|  to  identify  our  undertakings  with  it.  Let  it  only  be  fairly 
prored,  that  the  Miiaionariea  are  Mlea^perofe  and  dangerous 
«€»,  and  we  will  admit  the  propriety  of  their  being  recalled. 
Bat  if  no  such  proof  be  given,  if  the  reports  circulated  against 
them  be  unfounded,  if  the  alarms  which  hare  been  spread  in 
India  be  the  mere  fabrications  of  evil-minded  Europeans,  and 
if  they  themselves  be  men  who  work  the  work^of  Qod,  an  op> 
position  to  them  may  be  found  to  be  an  opposition  to  Christ. 

Let  our  adversaries^  instead  of  declaiming  against  us,  join 
issae  with  us  on  this  point.  Let  them  prove  the  Missionaries 
to  be  uUemperaie  and  dangeroui  Men,  and  their  cause  is  gained. 

We  have  only  one  petition  to  present  to  our  judges ;  which  is, 
thai  tuck  efedt  a»  naiuraUy  ante  from  the  preaMng  of  the  gospel 
among  tkoee  who  do  not  beUeire  it,  which  alwaye  haee  arieen^  even 
from  the  fini  preaching  of  the  apoetke  down  to  om'  own  timeij  and 
which  tenmnaie  only  on  owreelvee^  way  not  he  admitted  in  etndence 
agaxnMt  «#.  Our  adversaries  allege,  that,  according  to  our  own 
accounts,  the  Missionaries  occasionally  excite  imcaitneM,  and  that 
the  native  Christians  sometimes  draw  upon  themselves  abusive 
treatment.  We  do  not  deny  that  in  a  few  instances  this  has  been 
the  case ;  but  we  say  this  effect  is  no  more  than  what  Christianity 
has  always  produced,  in  a  greater  or  les9  degree,  when  addressed 
to  unbelievers  ;■  and  that  so  long  as  this  uneasiness  and  abuse  are 
merely  directed  against  the  parties,  and  are  no  more  injurious  to 
the  British  government,  than  the  preaching  of  Paul  and  Barnabas 
was  to  that  of  Rome,  we  ought  not,  on  this  account,  to  be  cen- 
sured. And  if  a  fevr  things  of  this  kind  be  thrown  aside  as  irrele- 
vant, we  have  no  apprehension  of  a  single  charge  being  substan- 
tiated against  us. 


REMARKS 


ON 


MAJOR  SCOTT  WARING'S  LETTER 


TO  THE 


REV.  MR,  OWEJV. 


JL  HERE  is  a  sympathy  between  kindred  principles  which  id 
often  unperceived  by  the  party  who  fayours  them,  but  which  may 
be  expected  to  betray  itself  in  speaking  or  writing  upon  the  sub- 
ject. How  is  it  that  our  opponents  are  so  anxious  for  the  preser- 
vation of  Paganism  and  Mahometanism  ?  They  certainly  have  do 
intention  of  becoming  the  disciples  of  either,  nor  to  convey  any 
such  idea  to  the  public :  but  when  these  systems  are  in  danger, 
they  have  a  feeling  for  them  which  they  cannot  conceal.  How  is 
it  that  Major  Scott  Waring  should  so  readily  find  mottos  for  his 
pamphlets  in  Hints  to  the  Public  and  the  Legislature,  on  the  Na- 
ture and  Effect  of  Evangelical  Preaching  ?  He  professes  to  be  do 
sectary,  but  a  true  orthodox  Churchman,  believing  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  ;  nay  more,  considering  the  belief  of  that  doctrine 
as  the  only  thing  essential  to  Christianity,  (p.  107.)  Yet  the 
author  of  these  "  Hints,"  if  report  be  true,  while  he  calls  himself 
'*  a  Barrister,"  is,  in  reality,  a  Sodnian  dissenter:  but,* being  so 
exactly  of  his  mind  with  respect  to  evangelical  religion,  his  want- 
ing what  he  accounts  the  only  essential  of  Christianity,  is  a  matter 
of  small  account. 
Vol.  in.  32 
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Fioallj  :  How  is  it  that  the  cause  of  our  opponents  should  be 
fryoured  in  most  of  the  Socinian  publications,  and  that  they  should 
be  so  happily  united  in  their  wishes  for  government  not  to  tolerate 
mumgdicai  religion  f  One  submits  ^'  A  Plan,  to  his  Majesty's 
Ministers,  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  Legislature/'  propos- 
ing to  '*  recall  every  En^ish  Missionary;"  another  suggests  '*  Hints 
to  the  Public  and  the  Legislature,  on  the  Nature  and  Effect  of  Evan- 
gelical Preaching."  The  language  of  both  is,^  *  We  know  not 
what  to  d6  tf  ith  these  etangelical  men,  and  therefore  humbly  re- 
quest aovERNMENT  tO  take  them  in  hand  !'  Yet  these  are  the 
men  who  would  be  thought  the  friends,  and  almost  the  only  friends 
of  reason  and  toleration ! 

If  the  Major  and  his  new  ally  have  been  accused  of  dealing  too 
much  in  reMont  we  answer  with  Dr.  Owen,  They  have  been  un- 
justly treated  ;  as  much  so  as  poor  St.  Hierome,  when  beaten  by 
an  angel  for  preaching  in  a  Ciceronean  style. 

So  much  for  the  motto.  As  to  the  Letter  itself,  it  contains  lit- 
tle more  than  a  repetition  of  things  which  have  no  foundation  in 
truth,  and  which,  I  trust,  have  been  already  answered.  The  Ma- 
jor having  been  so  ably  repulsed  in  his  first  object  of  attack,  The 
BritUk  and  Foreign  Bible  Society^  may  be  expected  to  direct  his 
force  somewhat  more  pointedly  against  the  Missionaries.  We 
have  his  whole  strength,  however,  in  his  former  Preface.  No 
new  facts  are  adduced,  nor  new  arguments  from  the  old  ones : 
almost  all  is  repetition.  Thus  he  repeats  the  base  calumnies,  of 
our  bribing  beggars  to  become  Christians  ;  and  of  our  sending  out 
thousands  a  year  to  support  them ;  of  our  not  having  made 
one  good  convert ;  of  the  converts;  having  lost  cast  before  they 
were  baptised,  &c.  (pp.  32.  87-)  And  thus,  seven  times  over, 
he  has  repeated  the  words  of  Mr.  Marshman,  on  <'  an  alarm 
being  excited  in  a  bigoted  city  by  the  appearance  of  an  European 
Missionary,"  which,  after  all,  respects  him  not  as  a  Missionary y 
but  merely  as  a  European.  The  scope  of  Mr.  Marshman's  argu- 
ment proves  this :  for  he  is  recommending  native  Missionaries, 
who,  in  conversing  with  their  own  countrymen,  are  listened  to 
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with  attention,  and  excite  none  of  that  fear  and  reserve  which  ar« 
produced  by  the  appearance  of  a  foreigner.* 

If  the  rem^/f^  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  ceitain  village,  to- 
wards the  Missionaries  or  native  converts,  (who  bore  all  without 
resistance,)  proves  the  fault  to  have  been  with  them,  it  will  prove 
the  same  of  other  Missionaries  whom  our  author  professes  to  res- 
pect, and  of  other  native  converts.     If  he  will  look  into  the  Re* 
port  of  T^e  Society  for  promoting  Ckristian  Knowledge^  for  1804, 
he  will  see  an  account  **  an  extraordinary  conversion  of  several 
thousands,  and  of  an  extraordinary  and  unexpected  penecuOom  of 
the  converts  from  their  heathen  neighbours,  and  particularly  from 
some  men  in  office  under  the  Collector, '*^  (p.  145.)    Moreover,  it 
will  prove  that  the  apostle  Paul  and  our  Saviour  were  accountable 
for  the  uneasiness  which  their  preaching  excited  ignong  the  Jews, 
and  for  the  persecutions  which  they  met  with  on  account  of  it. 
We  may  be  told,  indeed  (bat  we  ought  not  to  compare  ourselves 
with  Christ  and  his  apostles  ;  and  it  is  true,  that  in  various  res- 
pects, it  would  be  highly  improper  to  do  so  :  but  in  things  which 
are  common  to  Christ  and  his  followers,  it  is  very  proper.     Now 
this  is  the  case  in  the  present  instance.     The  disciples  qf  Christ 
were  given  to  expect  that  their  doctrine  would  draw  upon  them 
the  displeasure  of  unbelievers,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
Christ  had  done  before  them.     Remember  the  word  that  I  said  un- 
to you,  The  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  Lord.     If  they  have 
persecuted  fney  they  will  oho  persecute  you  :  if  they  have  kept  my 
saying,  they  will  keep  yours  also.^     If  Major  Scott  Waring  had 
known  any  thing  of  the  gospel,  and  of  its  opposition  to  the  vicious 
inclinations  of  the  human  heart,  he  could  not  have  stumbled  iptbe 
manner  he  has,  at  Mr.  Ward's  application  pf  the  virorda  pf  c;ir  8a- 
Tiour,  in  Luke  vii.  51.     He  had  introduced  them  before,  and  now 
he  introduces  them  again  and  again,  (pp.  80.  99.)     Suppose  ye 
that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  the  earth  f  I  tell  you.  Nay.  ^'These 
words/'  he  says,  ^*  most  evidently  considered  with  their  context, 
apply  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  our  blessed  Saviour 
predicted  would  happen  before  the  generation  then  existing  had 

*  Se^  Periodical  Accounts,  No.  XVI.  p.  170.  t  JohnxY.  20. 
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awiy.''  So  then,  Christ  came  to  set  fire  to  Jerosalem ! 
Bat  how  was  it  abreatfy  khdkd.  Almost  an  j  commentator  would 
hiFe  taught  him  that  these  words  have  no  referenoe  to  Jewish 
wars,  hut  to  Christian  persecutions,  which  were  predicted  to  take 
place  at  the  same  time.  Neither  do  they  eipress,  as  I  have  said 
hefore^  what  was  the  direct  tendency  of  the  gospel,  which  is  doubt- 
leas  to  produce  lore  and  peace,  but  that  of  which,  through  man's 
depravity,  it  would  be  the  occanon.  In  this  sense  Mr.  Ward  ap- 
plied the  text,  in  order  to  account  for  the  persecution  which  the 
native  converts  met  with  ;  and  I  should  not  have  supposed  that  a 
man  of  Major  Scott  Waring's  age  and  talents  could  have  construed 
it  into  a  suggestion  that  the  natural  tendency  of  the  gospel  is  to 
produce  division. 

The  Major  proposes  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Owen,  that  they  should 
**  preserve  the  manners  of  gentlemen  in  arguing  the  question." 
(p.  4.)  Is  it  then  becoming  to  the  pen  of  a  gentlemen  to  write  as 
he  has  done  of  Mr.  Thomas,  and  the  other  Missionaries  ?*     Or 

*  Having  lately  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleioaD  of  respectability  in 
Scotland,  coDoeming  the  calamny  on  the  memory  of  Mr.  Thomas,  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  introdacing  it  in  this  place,  «8  a  farther  vindication  of  this  in- 
'  jured  character. 

w  Dear  Sir, 

<<  An  anonymoas  pamphlet'^  has  this  day  fallen  into  my  hands,  which  is  as- 
cribed to  a  gentleman  who  formerly  held  a  high  rank  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's military  service,  and  of  which  it  is  the  principal  object  to  induce  the 
East  India  Company  to  expel  every  Protestant  Missionary  from  the  posses- 
lions,  and  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  the  scriptures  in  the  native  languages. 

M  Among  the  numerous  and  virulent  misrepresentations  which  this  work 
contains,  there  is  a  most  false  and  scandalous  aspersion  of  the  character  of  the 
late  Mk.*.  Thomas,  who  was  the  first  Missionary  of  your  Society  in  India,  which, 
from  my  personal  acquaintance  with  that  gentleman,  I  am  enabled  to  contra- 
dict in  the  most  positive  manner,  and  which,  from  my  regard  for  his  memory, 
I  deem  it  my  duty  so  to  contradict. 

*«"The  author  asserts,  in  p.  46,  and  again  in  p.  51,  of  the  preface,  that  Mr. 
Thomas  (fteil  tamng  mad  in  Bengal,  It  is  indeed  true,  that  Mr.  Thomas  was 
once  afflicted  with  a  temporary  derangement ;  bat  it  was  a  considerable  time 
before  his  death.    From  the  summer  of  1796,  till  May  1801, 1  held  an  official 

*  Major  Scott  Waring's  Observations,  &c. 
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does  he  think  himself  at  liherty,  when  dealing  with  ihem^  to  put  off 
that  character  ?  If  his  own  motives  he  arraigned,  or  his  Chris- 
tianity suspected,  he  thinks  himself  rudely  treated  ;  yet,  wheti 
speaking  of  men  who  secede  from  the  Established  Church,  he  can 
allow  himself  to  insinuate  that  they  do  not  act  from  principle, 
(p.  68.) 

sitnation  in  the  Company's  ciTilservice  at  Dinagepore ;  and  daring  the  last  six 
months  of  this  period,  I  had  very  frequent  intercourse  with  Mr.  Thomas^  and 
heard  him  preach  almost  every  Sunday :  and  I  most  solemnly  affirm,  that 
I  never  saw  the  least  symptom  of  derangement  in  any  part  of  hia  behaviour 
or  conversation.  On  the  contrary,  1  considered  him  as  a  man  of  good  under- 
standing, uncommon  benevolence,  and  solid  piety. 

*<  In  May  1801, 1  quitted  Dinagepore,  and  never  again  saw  Mr.  Thomas ; 
but  I  had  more  than  one  letter  from  him,  between  that  time  and  his  death,  which 
happened,  I  think,  in  October,  the  same  year.  I'hese  letters,  whicfi  are  still 
in  my  possession,  exhibit  no  signs  whatever  of  mental  derangement.  In  the 
last  of  them  he  wrote  (with  the  calmness  and  hope  of  a  Christian)  of  his  own 
dissolution ;  an  event  which  he  thought  was  near  at  hand,  as  he  felt  some 
internal  symptoms  of  the  formation  of  a  polypus  in  his  heart 

<<  After  Mr.  Thomas's  decease,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  cir- 
cumstances of  it,  from  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Powel,  a  person  whose  veracity 
none  who  knew  him  could  question  ;  and  I  never  had  the  smallest  reason  to 
believe  or  suspect  that  Mr.  Thomas  was,  in  any  degree  whatever,  deranged 
in  mind  at  the  time  of  his  death.  On  the  contrary,  I  always  understood  that 
he  died  in  possession  of  his  faculties,  and  of  that  hope  which  nothing  but  an 
unshaken  faith  in  the  gospel  of  Christ  can  give. 

«*  It  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  vindicate  the  livings  from  the  coarse  and 
vulgar  abuse  of  this  anonymous  author.  This  you  have  undertaken,  and  are 
well  qualified  to  do :  but,  as  he  has  thought  it  necessary  to  insult  the  charac- 
ter o(  the  dead,  and  wound  the  feelings  of  surviving  friends ;  and  as  I  am,  per- 
haps, the  only  person  now  in  Great  Britain,  who  can,  from  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Thomas  during  the  last  year  of  bis  life,  do  any  thing  to  rescue 
his  memory  from  this  unmerited  insult,  I  should  think  it  criminal  to  have 
remained  silent  on  this  occasion.  And  I  am  happy  thus  to  make  some  return 
for  the  instructions  I  received  from  Mr.  Thomas  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  and 
the  pleasure  I  frequently  enjoyed  in  his  society  and  conversation. 

"  Tou  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  of  [this  letter  that  you  may  think  proper. 
^  Believe  me  to  be, 

"  Dear  Sir,  very  sincerely  yours, 

«*  WILLIAM  CUNINGHAME." 

GUugowy  Jan,  15, 1808. 
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As  to  the  charges  of  "  igoorance  and  bigotry,"  which  he  is  cod- 
tinaally  ringiDg  in  our  ears,  I  refer  to  the  answers  already  given 
in  my  Strictures.  It  is  allowed,  that  '*  Mr.  Carey  may  be  a  good 
oriental  scholar,  and  a  good  man;  but  he  is  narrow-minded  and 
intemperate."  (p.  33.)  The  proof  of  this  is  taken  from  the  con- 
duct of  his  son  at  Dacca.  The  mistake  as  to  the  person  is  excusa- 
ble: but  what  was  there  in  the  conduct  of  either  of  the  young  men 
on  that  occasion^  which  showed  them  to  be  narrow-minded  or  in- 
temperate ?  They  felt,  though  they  were  not  apostles,  for  a  great 
city  wholly  given  to  idolatry;  for  they  had  read  in  their  Bibles 
that  '*  idolators  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  God."  This  was 
narrowness  !  But  when  Major  Scott  Waring  proposes  to  exclude 
all  denominations  of  Christian  Missionaries  frqm  India,  except  those 
of  the  Established  Church,  I  suppose  he  reckons  this  consistent 
with  liberality.* 

With  regard  to  itUemperateneMS,  I  know  of  nothing  like  it  in  the 
conduct  of  these  junior  Missionaries.  They  gave  away  tracts  to 
those  who  came  to  their  boat  for  them,  and  wished  to  have  taken  a 
stand  in  the  city  for  the  like  purpose:  but,  being  interrupted,  they 
retured  home;  not  declining,  however,  to  do  that  which  had  been 
done  for  years  without  offence,  during  the  administration  of  Mar- 
quis Wellesley;  namely,  to  distribute  tracts  in  the  villages.  As 
to  the  Marquis  Cornwallis,  or  any  other  person,  being  absent  from 
Calcutta,  it  had  just  as  much  influence  in  causing  their  journey,  as 
Major  Scott  Waring's  being  at  the  same  time,  perchance^  at  Peter- 
borough House. 

But  their  language  is  cant.  The  Major,  however,  might  find 
plenty  of  such  cant  in  the  communications  of  Schwartz  and  his  col- 
leagues, to  The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  if  he 
would  only  look  over  the  East  India  Intelligence  in  their  Reports. 
These,  he  tells  us,  were  Missionaries  in  his  time,  and  of  them  he 
approves:  yet  if  their  letters  were  printed  in  our  accounts,  they 

*Such  is  the  notioa  of  liberality  and  toleration  which  I  ventured  to  deooance 
in  my  Letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company ;  and  1  wish  I  were 
able  to  draw  the  serioas  attention  of  every  friend  to  religious  liberty  in  Brit 
ain  to  the  subject.     Thesr  men  talk  of  liberty,  while  they  are  razing  it  to  its 
foundation. 
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would  equaNy  fall  tinder  his  censure.  The  tmth  isi  tin  laagaagc 
of  a  serious  nind,  formed  on  scriptural  priacipleav  wiU  always 
sound  like  cant  in  the  ears  of  such  men  as  this  author* 

Major  Scott  Waring  makes  a  cfurious  distinction  between  a  grm- 
tuitoui  circulation  of  the  scriptures,  and  .a  givmg  them  to  peUHon" 
ers.  The  former  he  opposes;  but  to  the  latter,  he  says,  '*  no 
Christian  can  object."  (p*  48.)  Wherein  then  consists  ^he  mighty 
difference  ?  In  the  one  case  they  are  offered  for  acceptance,  if 
the  party  please;  in  (he  other,  the  party  himself  makes  the  apfdi* 
cation:  but  in  neither  is  thfere  any  thing  done,  bat  with  his  fnU 
consent.  No  difference  exists  as  to  the  efiects;  for  if  an  individu- 
al petiftion  for  a  New  Testament,  as  soon  as  the  brahmans  or  ether 
interested  persons  come  to  know  it,  they  wiH  be  just  as  uneasy, 
and  as  likely  to  revile  him^  as  if  he  had  received  it  without  peti- 
tioning. But,  I  suppose,  Major  Scott  Waring  may  think  that  if 
nothing  were  done,  except  in  consequence  of  applications  from  the 
natives,  nothing  in  effect  would  be  done^  and  this  would  please 
him !  After  all,  I  question  whether  the  greater  part  of  the  New 
Testaments  which  have  been  distributed,  lunre  not  been  given  as 
'*  a  dole  of  charity  to  petiiionere,^^  An  indiscriminate  'distribution 
would  be  throwing  them  away:  it  is  therefore  an  object  with  the 
Missionaries  to  give  Testaments  only  to  persons  who  desire  them, 
and  who  are,  therefore,  likely  to  read  them.  So  I  hope  we  shall 
please  better  as  we  understand  one  another. 

It  seems  to  grieve  the  Major,  that  Christians  of  almost  all  de- 
nominations are  united  against  him;  but  he  and  his  colleagues  have 
to  thank  themselves  for  this.  Had  their  attack  been  directed 
merely  against  a  few  Dissenters,  they  m%ht  have  had  some  chance 
"of  succeeding:  but  it  is  so  broad,  that  no  man  who  has  any  &eling 
for  Christianity,  can  view  it  in  any  other  light,  than  an  attempt  to 
crush  it  in  our  Eastern  possessions.  It  is  an  attempt  te  stop  the 
{progress  of  the  Bible;  and  therefore  must  be  absolately  Anticlms- 
tiao.  Whether  Major  Scott  Waring  perceives  his  error  in  this 
respect,  and  wishes  to  repair  it,  or  whatever  be  his  motive, ^e 
certainly  labours  in  this,  his  second  performance,  to  divide  his 
opponents.  First,  he  would  fain  persuade  them  that  he  himself  is 
a  Christian,  which  it  is  very  possible,  he  maybe  in  his  own  esteem; 
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and  secondly,  he  would  be  rery  glad  to  single  oat  these  sectariaa 
Missionaries  as  the  onlj  objects  of  his  dislike.  It  grieTes  him  sorely 
that  they  should  haTe  been  encouraged  by  Clergymen.  If  they 
would  but  discard  these  men,  I  know  not  but  they  might  obtain 
^rgiTeness  for  being  evangelical.  But  if  not,  be  will  do  bis  utmost 
to  prove  that  they  are  not  the  true  sons  of  the  Church.  *^  I  never 
met  with  an  evaf^elical  Clergyman^**  he  says,  '^  who  had  not  a 
tender  feeling  for  those  who  have  deserted  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, though  at  one  time  Conformists."  Allowing  this  to  be  the 
case,  he  might  have  supposed  it  was  for  their  holding  evangelical 
principles  in  common  with  themselves,  and  not  on  account  of  their 
deserting  the  Church.  And  whatever  feeling  they  might  have 
towards  those  Christians  who  are  not  of  their  own  communion,  it  is 
surely  as  pardonable  as  that  which  this  author  and  his  party  have 
toward  Mahometans  and  heathens. 

This  writer  seems  to  think,  that  unless  the  whole  population  of 
India  were  converted,  nothing  is  done.  If  forty  in  a  year  were  to 
embrace  Christianity,  that  is  nothing  in  his  account.  He  should 
consider,  however,  that  we  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  in  the  importance  of  eternal  salvation.  We  shquld  not  think 
our  labour  lost,  therefore,  if  we  could  be  the  instruments  of  saving 
half  that  ndmber.  We  know,  moreover,  that  the  greatest  and 
most  beneficial  events  to  mankind  have  arisen  from  small  begin- 
nings. Hence  we  pay  no  regard  to  such  objections;  and  even 
the  flouts  and  sneers  of  our  advers^aries  are  far  from  discouraging 
us.  We  compare  them  with  those  oiSanballat  the  Horonite,  and 
Tobiah  the  Ammonite,  who  were  grieved  exceedingly  that  there  was 
come  a  man  to  seek  the  welfare  of  the  children  of  Israel.  What  do 
theM  feeble  Jews?  said  the  one:  wUl  they  fortify  themselves?  wiU 
they  sacrifice  ?  will  they  make  an  end  in  a  day  ?  Even  that  which 
they  build,  answered  the  other,  t/*  a /oa;^o  up,  he  shall  even  break 
down  their  stone  wall.  Yet  Nehemiah  went  on  with  the  work,  and 
the  wall  was  built. 

f  he  author  still  continues  to  revile  Mr.  [William]  Carey,  and  Mr. 
Moore,  for  what  they  wrote  in  their  journal  at  Dacca,  calling  it 
'^downright  nonsense;''  and  still  speaks  of  them  as  '*  ignorant  men," 
on  account  of  it«     The  reader  may  see  what  this  nonsense  was^ 
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by  only  turaing  to  Part  L  p.  242.  Reader^  can  you  tell  us  wherein 
lies  the  nonsense  of  this  language  ?  for  we  are  anable  to  discover 
it.  Major  Scott  Waring  has  been  told,  that,  »9  the  language  of 
the  young  men  was  taken  from  the  words  of  scripture,  in  reviling 
them  he  blasphemes  the  word  of  God.  And  what  is  his  answer  ? 
As  fiu*  as  I  can  understand  it,  it  amounts  to  this:  The  same  things 
which  were  very  wise  in  Paul,  and  in  our  Saviour,  are  very  foolish 
in  these  young  men.  (p.  89.)  But  there  may  come  a  time  when 
it  shall  appear,  even  to  this  gentleman,  that  ikinga  are  the  same, 
whether  they  be  in  an  .apostle  or  in  any  other  man;  and  that  he 
who  reviletli  the  words  of  Christy  revileth  Christ ;  and  he  that  re- 
vileth  Christ,  revileth  him  that  sent  him. 
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REMARKS 


ON 


"A  VINDICATION  OF  THE  HINDOOS, 


BY^  BEJSGAL,  OFFICER.^'* 


Since  the  publications  of  Messrs.  TwiDing  and  Scott  Waring, 
another  piece  has  appeared,  entitled,  A  Vindication  of  the  HindooB 
from  the  Aspersions  of  The  Rev.  Claudius  Buchanauy  M.  A.;  with 
a  Refutation  of  the  Arguments  exhibited  in  his  Memoir  on  th^  Expe- 
diency of  an  EcchsiaUical  Establishment  for  British  India,  and 
the  ultimate  Civiiization  of  the  Natives  by  their  Conversion  to 
Christianity.  Also,  Remarks  on  an  Address  from  the  Mistionaries 
in  Bengal  to  the  Natives  of  India,  condemning  their  Errors,  and 
inviting  them  to  become  Christians.  The  whole  tending  to  evince 
the  Excellency  of  the  Moral  System  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  Danger 
of  interfering  with  their  Customs  or  Religion.  By  a  Bengal  Ofi' 
cer. 

This  production  surpasses  all  that  have  gone  before  it.  Messrs. 
Twining  and  Scott  Waring  were  desirous  of  being  considered  as 
Christians;  but  if  this  writer  does  not  formally  avow  his  Infideli- 
tjy  he  takes  so  little  care  to  disguise  it,  that  no  doubt  can  remain 
on  the  subject.  After  having  ascribed  the  Protestant  religion  to 
"  reason"  rather  than  revelation;  (pp.  d,  10.)  pretended  that  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  was  first  revealed  in  Hindostan;  (p.  28.) 
questioned  whether  Christianity  be  at  all  necessary  to  the  im- 
provement of  the   Indian  system   of  moral  ordinances;  (p.  11.) 
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IMPeferred  tbe  heathen  notions  of  transmigration  to  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  future  ptinishment;  (p.  47*)  and  framed  a  Geeta  of  his 
own  in  favour  of  purgatory;  (p.  48.)  aAer  all  this,  I  saj^  and  much 
more,  he  cannot,  with  any  consisteocyi  pretend  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian.* 

If  he  believe  in  any  thing  pertaining  to  religion,  beyond  the 
dictates  of  his  own  reason,  it  is  in  tbe  revelations  of  his  ^'  divine 
Menu."  He  is  fond  of  calling  these  institutes  by  the  name  of 
tetipturef  and  reasons  from  them  against  our  en(]leavouring  to  con- 
vince and  convert  the  Hindoos,  (pp.  15,  16^  22,  23.)  It  is  an 
unfortunate  circumstance,  that  the  Hindoo  religion  admits  of  no 
proselytes :  otherwise  this  writer  must,  ere  now,  have  been  in- 
vested with  tbe  honour  of  a  jeioi/ou.    • 

The  gentleman  complains  of  his  want  of  *'  eloquence.''  (p.  3.) 
There  is,  however,  in  his  performance,  much  that  tends  to  dazzle 
the  mind  of  the  reader.  But,  as  he  professes  *'  to  decline  the  fac- 
titious aid  of  &Ise  appearances,"  1  shall  attend  only  to  facta,  and 
to  the  reasoning  which  is  founded  upon  them. 

I  must  also  be  allowed  to  confine  my  remarks  to  what  immedi- 
ately relates  to  the  kUe  Christian  Missions  to  India.  With  an 
Elcclesiastical  Establishment  I  have  no  concern.  This  much, 
however,  I  will  say,  The  treatment  of  Dr.  Buchanan,  by  this  wri- 
ter, is  most  indecent.  Whatever  were  tbe  motives  of  that  gentle- 
man, he  cannot  prove  them  to  have  been  either  mercenary  or  am- 
bitious. Where  then  is  the  justice,  or  candour,  of  his  insinua- 
tions ?  But  why  do  I  complain  ?  Candid  treatment  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  an  anonymous  accuser. 

This  writer's  pen  appears  to  have  been  taken  up  on  occasion  of 
a  manuscript  falling  in  his  hands,  ^'  professing  to  be  a  translation  of 
an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  India,  from  tbe  Missionaries  of 
Serampore,  inviting  them  to  become  Christians."  (p.  I.)  From 
this  address  he  has  given  several  extracts  ;  and  the  chief  of  his  re- 
marks, in  the  first  part  of  his  pamphlet,  are  founded  upon  it. 

*  In  the  last  two  pages  he  has  put  marks  of  quotation  to  bis  own  words, 
and  represented  them  as  the  reasonings  of  the  Hindoos ! 
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But  l>cfore  he  or  Major  Scott  Waring  had  thus  publicly  animado 
verted  on  a  priTate  translation,  they  should  hate  known  a  few 
particulars  concerning  it.  How  could  they  tell  Whether  it  was 
drawn  up  by  the  Missionaries  ?  Or,  if  it  were,  whether  the  trans- 
lation were  faithful  ?  I  can  assure  them  and  the  public^  that  it  was 
not  written  by  a  European,  but  by  a  native ;  and  that  the  transla* 
tion  is  very  far  fronv  being  a  faithful  one.  In  referring  to  the  first 
of  these  circumstances,  I  do  not  mean  either  to  disparage  the  tract 
or  the  writer,  nor  to  exempt  the  Missionaries  from  having  a  con- 
cern in  it.  They  doubtless  approved  of  it,  and  printed  it,  and  it 
was  circulated  as  an  address /rom  them.  All  I  mean  to  say  on  this 
point  is,  that  some  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  style  or  man- 
ner of  address,  as  coming  from  a  Hindoo.  At  the  same  time  it 
may  be  presumed,  that  no  Hindoo  wbuld  call  his  own  countrymen 
burbariani. 

With  respect  to  the  translation^  it  was  done  by  a  person  who 
did  not  choose  to  put  his  name  to  it,  and  apparently  with  the  de- 
sign of  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  Directors  and  of  Government 
Against  the  Missionaries.  Whether  we  are  to  ascribe  his  errors 
to  this  cause,  or  to  ignorance,  I  shall  not  determine  :  but  that  the 
most  offensive  ideas  contained  in  the  translation  ^re  not  in  the 
original,  is  a  fact.  Nothing  is  said  in  the  tract  itself  about  **  their 
books  of  philosophy ;"  nor  are  they  said  ta  be  *'  fit  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  children."  The  Hindoos  are  not  called  **  barbarians," 
nor  their  shasters  '*the  shasters  of  barbarians,"  nor  are  they  de- 
sired to  **  abominate  them." 

I  have  before  me  the  translation  from  which  this  author  appears  ' 
to  have  taken  his  extracts,  and  another  by  Mr.  John  Fernandez,  a 
gentleman  who  is  now  with  Dr.  Ryland  at  Bristol,  and  who  will  be 
answerable  for  its  fidelity.  I  shall  present  the  reader  with  the  first  2 1 
verses  of  both,  in  two  opposite  columns  ;  and  as  the  14th,  15th,  and 
20th  verses,  are  those  which  contain  the  supposed  offensive  pas- 
sages, I  shall  give  in  them  the  original  words  in  English  characters, 
so  that  any  person  who  understands  the  language,  may  judge  of 
both  the  translations.  I  have  also  authority  to  say,  that  any  per- 
son who  can  read  Bengalee,  may  have  one  of  the  original  tracts, 
by  applying  to  Dj.  Ryland. 
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Translation  from  which  the 
Vindieator  appears  to  have  taken 
hie  extracts. 

THE   MESSENGER   OF 
GLAD  TIDINGS. 

1.  Hear,  all  ye  people  of  the 
land,  hear  with  attention,  how  ye 
may  obtain  salvation  from  hell, 
hard  to  escape ! 

2.  No  one  is  able  to  descril^e 
it!  the  thought  of  money  and 
riches  is  vain. 

3.  All  such  things  are  calcu- 
lated only  for  this  life ;  let  all 
men  observe  that  this  world  is 
not  e4ernal. 

4.  The  enjoyment  of  all  these 
goods  is  but  for  a  short  time  : 
for  at  his  death  no  one  can  take 
his  riches  with  him. 

5.  He  must  resign  all  his  gar- 
ments, ornaments,  and  health,  to 
his  kindred  ;  for  after  that  he 
will  have  no  corporeal  form. 

6.  Know  all  ye  people,  that 
after  life  comes  death  ;  and  after 
death,  the  going  to  heaven  or 
hell. 

7.  Unless  you  are  cleansed 
irom  evil,  you  will  not  go  to  hea- 
ven ;  ye  will  be  cast  headlong 
into  the  awful  regions  of  hell. 


Translation  by  Mr.  John  Fer- 
nandez. 


THE  GOSPEL  MESSEN- 
GER. 

1.  Hear,  O  people  of  the 
world,  heai'  with  one  mind ; 
from  heJl  tremendous,  how  will 
you  find  salvation  ? 

2.  None  of  you  are  inquiring 
about  these  things  ;  incessantly 
mindful  of  rupees  and  cowries. 

3.  All  these  things  are  for 
this  world,  this  is  a  transitory 
world  ;  see,  every  one. 

4.  These  things  are  needful 
only  for  a  short  time:  after 
death,  riches  will  never  go  with 
y6u. 

6.  You  will  leave  these  rich- 
es, jewels,  apparel,  behind 
you  :  a  stop  being  put  to  these 
things,  they  will  be  utterly 
useless. 

6.  Having  once  been  born, 
you  know  you  must  die :  after 
death  you  must  go  either  to 
heaven  or  hell. 

7.  Without  the  pardon  of  sin 
you  will  never  go  to  heaven  ; 
but  headlong  you  will  fall  into 
the  thick  gloom  of  hell. 
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Vindicator, 

8.  What  sort  of  place  hell  is, 
or  what  are  its  torments,  no 
one  knows ;  no  one  is  able  to 
imagine. 

9.  Hell  is  full  of  inevitable 
sufferings,  in  the  midst  of  fire 
never  to  be  extinguished  ;  its  ex- 
tinction will  never  come  to  pass. 

10.  Having  fallen  into  it, 
brethren,  there  is  then  no  salva- 
tion ;  its  beginning,  and  its  dura- 
tion are  of  infinite  time. 

1 1 .  With  constant  meditation, 
fear  lest  hereafter  ye  fall  into 
this  dreadful  pit  of  hell ;  into 
that  fire  which  cannot  be  quench- 
ed. 

12.  Form  a  remedy,  O  peo- 
ple, form  a  remedy  ;  for  without 
a  remedy  ye  shall  not  obtain 
salvation. 

13.  In  other  sastras  there  is 
not  any  account  of  salvation  ; 
and  how  many  discourses  there 
are  upon  the  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies peculiar  to  people  of  dif- 
ferent countries. 


14.  Both  Hindoos  and  Musul- 
mans  have  many  sastras  ;  most 
of  w  hich  we  have  examined* 


J,  Fernandez, 

8.  What  hell  is,  what  tor- 
ments there  are  in  it,  you  know 
not ;  therefore  you  are  not  con- 
cerned. 

9.  The  dreadful  hell  is  full 
of  unquenchable  fire  ;  its  ex- 
tinction will  never  be ! 

10.  Falling  therein,  brother, 
there  is  no  deliverance  :  eter- 
nity's bound  will  only  be  its  be- 
ginning ! 

11.  Fear,  lest  you  fall  into 
this  dreadful  hell.  Beware,  O 
beware  of  this  unquenchable 
furnace  ! 

12.  Take  refuge  in  Christ> 
take  refuge^  without  a  refuge 
none  will  receive  salvation. 

13.  In  other  shasters  there 
is  no  news  of  redemption  ;  they 
contain  so  many  expressions  of 
national  rites  and  customs. 


Hindoo  mosolmaner  hohoo  ache 
shastor  taharboddonto  mora  ho 
reenoo  histor, 

14.  Hindoos  and  musulmans 
have  many  shasters;  we  have 
investigated  them  thoroughly. 

Brokritto  ooddhar  totto  nahee" 
ka  tahay  haUyanondo  ahastro 
seye  oopokotV  har  neyay. 
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Vindicator. 

15*  Id  none  of  them  are  to  be 
foand  the  principles  of  the  true 
salTation ;  those  your  sastras 
are  fit  only  for  the  amusement 
of  children,  and  your  books  of  fabulous  tales, 
philosophy  are  mere  fables. 

16.  Formerly  we  ourselves 
had  only  such  sastras  ;  but,  hav- 
ing obtained  the  great  sastra,  we 
fltiDg  those  away. 

17.  The  great  sastra  of  re- 
ligion contains  glad  tidings  ;  for 
in  it  alone  is  to  be  found  the 
way  to  salvation: 

18.  The  great  sastra  of  re- 
ligion had  not  appeared  here  : 
sometime  since  we  obtained  it, 
and  have  now  brought  it  here. 

19.  Hear,  hear,  ye  people, 
hear  with  due  attention!  Let 
him  who  is  willing  come,  and 
we  will  cause  it  to  be  read. 


/.  Fernandez. 

16.  True  search  for  deliver- 
ance (from  the  wrath  to  come) 
there  is  not  in  them  ;  children- 
enticing  shasters  they  are^  like 


20.  Hereafter  do  ye  and 
your  brethren  abominate  the 
discourses  of  barbarians :  the 
sastras  of  barbarians  contain 
not  the  means  of  salvation. 

21.  If  you  and  your  brethren 
wish  for  the  means  of  salvation, 
be  attentive,  and  hear  somewhat 
of  an  example,  &c. — 


16.  Ours  were  formerly  such 
kind  of  shasters  ;  but,  finding 

THE   GREAT   8H ASTER,  We  threw 

away  the  other. 

17.  This  holy  book  is  the 
good  news  of  salvation  ;  the 
way  of  deliverance  is  in  that 
alone. 

18  The  holy  book  was  not 
made  known  here ;  sometime 
ago  we  received  it,  now  we 
have  brought  it  hither. 

19.  Hear  ye,  hear  ye  O  peo» 
pie,  hear  with  attention !  Whose- 
soever wish  it  is,  come — we 
will  cause  you  to  hear. 

Mhech'ho  holee  ghrinnd  pache 
korroho  shohbdy  mleeclCho  shas- 
tro  ndhhe  ey  trdtmer  oopdy. 

20.  Lest  you  should  hereaf- 
ter call  it  the  barbarian's  (shas- 
ter)  and  should  hate  it,  (this  is 
not  the  barbarian's  shaster  but 
a  remedy  for  your  salvation.) 

21.  A  little  of  its  contents  we 
must  declare  ;  hear  with  your 
mind,  if  you  wish  for  a  rem- 
edy.— 


The  writer  of  the  tract  then  proceeds  to  give  a  sketch  of  scrip- 
ture doctrine,  &c. 
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The  reader  will  here  perceive,  that,  iestead  ofdUiog  them 
l)arbarian8,  aod  telling  them  to  abominate  their  barbarian  thasters 
and  discourses,  the  Missionaries  merely  intreat  them  not  to  abom- 
inate the  Bible  as  being  what  they  term  the  shaster  of  the  M^iee- 
4ihe9f  or  unclean  ;  for  so  they  denominate  all  who  ape  not  of  the 
cast»  It  was  on  this  account  that  a  brahman  arged  another  brah- 
man who  had  conversed  with  Mr.  Thomas,  and  thought  favour- 
ably of  him,  to  go  and  wash  his  clothes  ;  for,  said  he,  he  U  iH'- 
leecA,  (or  unclean,)  if  notfiUhy,  The  other  replied,  that  filthy 
men  did  filthy  deeds  ;  whereas  he  could  never  say  so  of  this  Eng- 
ishman,  and  he  would  not  go  and  wash  his  clothes.* 

Thus  has  this  tract  not  only  been  mistranslated,  and  its  mistrans- 
lations largely  quoted  and  descanted  upon ;  but  our  adversaries 
liave  represented  its  circulation  in  India  as  that  which  must  needs 
liave  provoked  the  natives  to  rise  up  against  the  Missionaries.     It 
^was  this  that  Major  Scott  Waring  alleged  as  a  reason  why  he  should 
saot  have  wondered,  if  they  had  thrown  them  into  the  Ganges.t 
^et,  when  the  truth  comes  to  be  stated,  it  appears  that  the  inflam- 
matory passages  in  the  tract  have  been  inserted  by  some  unknown 
person,  engaged  in  the  same  cause  with  himself.     There  is  no 
proof  that  the  tract  itself,  or  any  other  tract,  was  ever  known  to 
give  any  such  offence  to  the  natives  as  to  cause  them  to  treat  the 
IMissionaries  ill,  either  in  words  or  actions.     I  wonder  what  these 
men  can  think  of  a  cause  which  requires  such  means  to  support 
it ;  and  whether,  when  thus  detected,  they  be  susceptible  of  shame, 
like  other  men. 

It  is  not  enough  for  them,  on  the  authority  of  an  anonymous 
manuscript  translation,  to  accuse  the  Missionaries  of  calling  the 
natives  *^  barbarians,"  &c.  but  Major  Scott  Waring  must  add, 
'^  This  tract  has  been  profusely  circulated  among  the  native  troops 
in  Bengal."  (p.  117.)  It  is  impossible  for  me,  at  this  distance,  to 
be  acquainted  with  every  minute  circumstance  ;  but  I  am  almost 
certain  that  there  is  no  truth  in  this  statement,  and  that  the  Mis- 
sionaries have  never  gone  among  the  native  troops  on  any  occa* 

'*'  See  Periodical  Accounts,  Vol.  I.  p.  22. 
t  Observations,  Preface^  p.  Ixvi. 

Vol.  III.  34 
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tiOD.  lf»  howeTer^  it  be  true,  let  Major  Scott  Waring  prove  it 
I  cbaUenge  bim  to  do  so  by  anj  other  testimoDjr  than  that  which, 
in  a  great  nQmber  of  instancies,  has  been  proved,  I  presume,  to  be 
utterly  unworthy  of  credit. 

It  is  owing  to  such  base  representations  as  these,  particularly 
in  the  pamphlets  of  Major  Scott  Waring,  that  even  the  friends  of 
Christianify,  and  of  the  Missionaries,  have  thought  themselves 
obliged  in  justice  to  concede  that  the  latter  may  have  been  guilty 
of  indimaretiam.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  while  slander  is  fly 
ing  about,  as  in  a  shower  of  poisoned  arrows,  and  before  they  hwre 
been  repelled,  not  to  have  our  confidence  in  some  degree  wound- 
ed*  But,  while  I  freely  acknowledge  {hat  there  may  have  been 
Instances  of  indiscretion,  (for  the  Missionaries  are  men,)  I  must 
insist  that  neither  Mr.  Twining,  nor  Major  Scott  Waring,  nor  the 
Bengal  Officer,  have  substantiated  a  single  charge  of  the  kind. 

The  substance  of  the  Bengal  Oficer^e  remarks  may  be  consid- 
ered under  three  heads  ;  namely,  the  morality  of  the  Hindoo  sys- 
tem ;  the  moral  character  of  the  Hindoos  ^  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Missionaries,  and  of  the  native  Christians. 


Of  the  Morality  of  the  Hindoo  System, 

'*  The  religious  creed  of  the  Gentoos,"  says  Professor  White,  iu 
his  Bampton  Lectures,  *^  is  a  system  of  the  most  barbarous  idol- 
atry. They  acknowledge  indeed  one  supreme  God :  yet  innu- 
merable are  the  subordinate  deities  whom  they  worship,  and  in- 
numerable also  are  the  vices  and  folHes  which  they  ascribe  to 
them.  With  a  blindness  which  has  ever  been  found  inseparable 
from  polytheism,  they  adore,  as  the  attributes  of  their  gods,  the 
wickedness  and  passions  which  deform  and  disgrace  human  nature; 
and  their  worship  is,  in  many  respects,  not  unworthy  of  the  deities 
who  are  the  objects  of  it.  The  favour  of  beings  which  have  no 
existence  but  in  the  imagination  of  the  superstitious  enthusiast,  is 
conciliated  by  senseless  ceremonies  and  unreasonable  mortifica- 
tions ;  by  ceremonies  which,  consume  the  time  which  should  be 
dedicated  to  the  active  and  social  duties,  and  by  mortifications 
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which  strike  at  the  root  of  efery  lawful  and  ioDOceot  enjoyment. 
What  indeed  shall  we  think  of  a  religion  which  supposes  the  expi- 
ation of  tins  to  consist  in  penances,  than  which  &ncy  cannot  siig« 
gest  any  thing  more  rigorous  and  ahsurd ;  in  sitting  or  standing 
whole  years  in  one  unvaried  posture ;  in  carrying  the  heaviest 
loads,  or  dra^^tng  the  most  weighty  chains  ;  in  exposing  the  na- 
ked body  to  the  scorching  sun  ;  and  in  hanging  with  the  head 
downward  before  the  fiercest  and  most  intolerable  fire."* 

But  our  author  tells  a  very  different  tale.  He  *'  reposes  the 
Hindoo  system  on  the  broad  basis  otita  oum  mertfo,  convinced  that 
OQ  the  enlarged  principles  of  moral  reasoning  it  little  needs  the  me- 
liorating hand  of  Christian  dispensations  to  render  its  votaries  a 
sufficiently  correct  and  moral  people,  for  all  the  useful  purposes 
of  civilized  society."  (p.  9.)  Could  this  be  proved,  it  were  no 
solid  objection  to  Christian  missions.  To  ai^e  merely  from  what 
is  useful  to  civilized  society,  is  to  argue  as  an  Atheist.  Civilized 
society  is  not  the  chief  end  of  man.  If  there  be  an  eternal  here- 
after, it  must  be  of  infinitely  greater  moment,  both  to  governors 
and  governed,  than  all  the  affairs  of  .the  greatest  empire  upon 
earth.  This  writer,  when  pleading  the  cause  of  *^  beggars  by 
profession,"  (as  Major  Scott  Waring  calls  the  Hindoo  byraggees 
when  they  have  left  that  profession  and  become  Christians,)  can 
allege,  that  religion  ought  not  to  be  subservient  to  mere  worldly 
interest;  (p.  76.)  but  when  his  cause  requires  it,  he  can  tarn 
about  and  contend  that  that  which  is  snfiicient  for  the  purposes 
of  civil  society  is  all  that  is  necessary.  The  cause  of  God  and 
truth  requires  that  such  an  atheistical  principle  sboald  be  repel- 
led, otherwise  1  should  have  no  objection  to  meet  him  even  upon 
this  ground,  persuaded  as  I  am,  that  whatever  is  right  for  another 
life  is  wise  for  this. 

But  let  us  attend  to  ^'  the  excellence  of  the  religious  and  nooral 
doctrines  of  the  Hindoos,"  as  (aught  in  The  Institutes  o^Mevu,  and 
in  other  books.  From  these,  especially  the  former,  we  are  fur- 
nished with  numerous  quotations,  occasionally  interspersed  with 

'^  Sermon  X.  p.  12. 
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.  triumphant  qneitiMi;  toch  ai  ^*  Are  these  tales  for  children  t" 
^  Are  these  the  diicoitrses  of  harbarians  V* 
On  the  lastHntes  of  Menu,  I  woold  offer  a  few  remarks-*- 
Fint:  Lei  them  poseeu  what  excdkncy  they  may>  they  are  !«• 
Immm  to  the  peoph.  The  millions  of  Hindostan  have  no  access  to 
them.  Sir  William  Jones  did  indeed  persuade  the  brahmans  to 
comronnicate  them  to  him;  and  bj  his  translation,  and  the  aid  of 
the  press,  the  European  world  are  now  acquainted  with  tbem,  as 
well  as  with  other  productions  to  which  onr  author  refers  us:  but 
^o  the  Hindoo  population  they  are  as  though  they,  existed  not. 
The  lower  classes  are  by  their  law  subjected  to  penalty  for  hear- 
ing any  part  of  the  Vedas  read.  The  young  are  not  taught  princi- 
ples from  this  work ;  and  it  never  fbmishes  a  text  for  discoura- 
ing  to  the  adult  There  is,  indeed,  no  such  thing  as  moral  educa- 
tion, or  moral  preaching,  among  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
They  know  £ir  less  of  the  doctrines  of  Menu,  than  the  vulgar  Pa- 
gans of  ancient  Greece  knew  of  the  writings  of  Plato.  1 1  is ,  there- 
fere,  utterly  fidlacious  and  disingenuous  to  quote  this  work  as  a 
standard  of  opinion  or  practice  among  the  Hindoo  people,  seeing  i€ 
is  little  more  known  to  the  bulk  of  them  than  if  it  had  no  existence. 
Secondly:  Though  there  are  eome  good  eerUiments  in  theee  Jitsei- 
tuies^  yet  they  contain  a  large  portion  not  only  of  puerility  ^  but  of 
immorality  J  which  this  writer  has  carefully  passed  over.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones  says  of  the  work,  that  *^with  many  beauties,  which 
need  not  be  pointed  out,  it  contains  many  blemishes  which  cannot 
be  justified,  or  palliated.  It  is  a  system  of  despotism  and  priest- 
craft, both  indeed  limited  by  law,-  bat  artfully  conspiring  to  give 
mutual  support,  though  with  mutual  checks.  It  is  filled  with 
strange  conceits  in  metaphysics  and  natural  philosophy,  with  idle 
superstitions,  and  with  a  scheme  of  theology  most  obscurely  figu- 
rative, and  consequently  liable  to  dangerous  misconceptions.  It 
abounds  with  minute  and  childish  formalities,  with  ceremonies 
generally  absurd,  and  oflen  ridiculous  ;  the  punishments  are  par- 
tial and  fanciful;  for  some  crimes  dreadfully  cruel,  for  others  rep- 
rehensibly  slight;  and  the  very  morals,  though  rigid  enough  on  the 
whole,  are  in  one  or  two  instances  (as  in  the  case  of  light  oaths, 
and  pious  perjury,)  unaccountably  relaxed " 
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The  following  specimen  may  serte  ad  a  proof  of  the  jastness  of 
Sir  William's  remark,  of  its  being  a  system  of  <*  priestcraft.*' 

Ver.  313.  ^*  Let  not  a  king,  though  in  the  greatest  distress  for 
money,  proToke  brahmans  to  anger,  by  taking  their  properiy:  for 
they,  once  enraged,  could  immediately,  by  sacrifices  and  impre- 
cations, destroy  him,  with  his  troops,  elephants,  horses,  and  cars." 

V.  315.  *^  What  prince  could  gain  wealth  by  oppressing  those 
who,  if  angry,  could  frame  other  worlds^  and  regents  of  worlds; 
could  GIVE  BEING  TO  NEW  GODS,  and  wiortah?^* 

Vt  316.  <*  What  man  desirous  of  life  would  injure  those  by  the 
aid' of  whom,  that  is,  bywhose  oblationa,  worlds  and  sods  perpet- 
ually subsist;  those  who  are  rich  in  the  learning  of  the  Vedasf ' 

V.  317.  "  A  brahman,  whether  learned  or  ignorant,  is  a  power- 
ful divinity;  even  as  fire  is  a  powerful  divinity,  whether  conse- 
crated, or  popular." 

V.  3l6.  <*£ven  in  places  for  burning  the  dead,  the  bright  fire 
is  undefiled;  and  when  presented  with  clarified  butter,  or  subie- 
qu^it  sacrifices,  blazes  again  with  extreme  splendor." 

V.  319.  **  Thus,  although  brahmans  employ  themselves  in  all 
sorts  of  mean  occupation,  they  must  invariably  be  honoured;  for 
they  are  something  transcendantly  divine."* 

Our  author  would  persuade  us  that  the  '*  Divine  Spirit"  is  the 
grand  object  of  Hindoo  adoration:  but  he  omitted  to  tell  us  that  the 
brahmans  are  above  Him,  for  that  worlds  and  gods  subsist  by 
THEIR  oblations,  and  they  can  give  being  to  new  gods.  Any 
person  of  common  discernment  misty  perceive,  by  this  specimeoy 
that  let  these  Institutes  be  of  what  antiquity  they  may,  they  are  of 
brahminical  origin;  and  that,  in  order  to  raise  this  class  of  men 
above  the  control  of  the  civil  powers,  they  not  only  give  them 
^*  divinity,"  but  elevate  them  ahove  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that 
ii  worshipped. 

Thirdly:  Even  those  parts  which  our  author  haa  selected  and  quo* 
tedf  are  very  far  from  being  unexceptionable.  On  the  two  great 
subjects  of  the  Unity  of  God,  and  the  Expiation  of  Sin,  what  do  the 
Vedas  teach  ?    What  ideas  are  we  to  attach  to  the  following  lan- 

•  Sir  William  Jones'  Works,  Vol.  111.  pp.  378,  379. 
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gmgg  f.»«<  Equally  perceifing  the  Supreme  Soul  io  all  beingi,  and 
ail  beingf  io  the  Sapreme  Soul,  he  «acrifice8  his  own  spirit  bj  fix- 
ing Umi  the  spirit  of  Gdd;  and  approaches  the  oature  of  that  sole 
Dhriaityy  who  shines  by  his  own  effulgence." — If  there  be  any 
liog  in  thifl  rhapsody,  it  corresponds  with  the  atheistical  jargon 
I,  confounding  tlie  Creator  with  the  work  of  his  hands. 

That  which  follows  is  worse.-—**  The  Divine  Spirit  alone  is  the 
whole  assemblage  of  gods;  all  worlds  are  seated  in  the  Divine 
Spirit,  and  the  Divine  Spirit  no  doubt  produces,  by  a  chain  of  cau- 
ses and  effects,  consistent  with  free  will,  the  connected  series  of 
acts  performed  by  embodied  souls.*'  (p.  26.) 

Such  is  their  doctrine  of  **  One  Supreme  Being !"  Is  then  the 
infinitely  glorious  Goo  to  be  not  only  associated  but  identified  with 
the  rabble  of  heathen  deities,  all  which  subsist  in  the  oblations  of 
the  brahmans  ?  Is  his  blensed  Name  to  be  annihilated  and  lost  in 
theirs  ?  Better  a  thousand  times  were  it  to  make  no  mention  of 
Hin  than  to  introduce  him  in  such  company.  The  last  sentence, 
though  it  cautiously  guards  the  idea  of  human  agency,  samuch,  in- 
deed, as  to  possess  the  air  of  modern  composition  ;  yet  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  brahmans,  on  this  principle,  constantly  excuse  them- 
selves from  blame  in  all  their  deeds,  as  they  have  frequently  alleg- 
ed to  the  Missionaries,  that  t^  is  not  they,  but  God  in  thtm^  that  psr- 
forms  the  evil. 

What  follows  is  still  worse. — ^'  We  may  contemplate  the  subtile 
SBther  in  the  cavities  of  bis  [that  is  God's]  body;  the  air,  in  his 
muscular  motion  and  sensitive  nerves;  the  supreme  solar  and  ig- 
neous light,  in  bis  digestive  beat  and  visual  organs;  in  his  corpo- 
real fluid,  water;  in  the  terrene  parts  of  his  fabric,  earth.  In  his 
heart,  the  moon;  in  his  auditory  nerves,  the  guardians  of  eight  re- 
gions;* in  his  progressive  motion,  ViSH!ru;t  in  muscular  force, 
Hara;^  in  his  organs  of  speech,  Agni;§  in  excretion,  Mitra;{|  in 
procreation,  Brahma. IF" 

I  presume  the  reader  has  had  enough,  and  needs  no  reflections 
of  mine.    Let  us  hear  the  Vindicator  of  image  worship,    *<  It  is  true 

*^  Eight  points  of  the  compan.        t  The  preserver.        %  I'he  destroyer. 
♦  God  of  fire.        (I  The  Sun.        IT  The  Creator.' » (p.  27.) 
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that  in  general  they  worship  the  Deity  through  the  mediom  of  Mil- 
ages; and  We  satisfactorily  learn  from  the  Geeta,  that  it  is  not  the 
mere  image,  but  the  invisible  Spirit  that  they  thus  worship."  (p. 
44.^  And  thus  from  Abalfazel:*  <'  They  one  and  all  believe  in  the 
unity  of  the  Godhead;  and  although  they  hold  images  in  high  ▼en*' 
eration,  yet  they  are  by  no  means  idolators,  as  the  ignorant  sup- 
pose. 1  have  myself  frequently  discoursed  upon  the  subject  with 
many  learned  and  upright  men  of  this  religion,  and  comprehend 
their  doctrine;  which  is,  that  the  images  are  only  representations 
of  celestial  beings,  to  whom  they  turn  themselves  while  at  prayer 
to  prevent  th^ir  thoughts  from  wandering:  and  they  think  it  an  in- 
dispensable duty  to  address  the  Deity  after  that  manner."  (p.  47.) 

If  this  reasoning  be  just,  there  never  were  any  idolaters  upon 
earth;  for  what  is  said  of  the  Hindoos  applies  to  the  worshippers 
of  Baal,  and  of  all  other  heathen  deities.  But  to  call  this  worsktp' 
ping  the  Deity  ihtpugh  the  medium  of  images y  is  representing  then 
as  connected  with  {iim,  when,  in  fact,  they  are  rivals  of  him  in  the 
hearts  of  his  creatures.  The  invisible  Spirit  to  which  their  devo-> 
tions  are  directed,  according  to  this  writer's  own  account,  is  Crish- 
If  A;  (p.  45.)  who  is  ^ot  God,  but  a  deified  creature  that  takes 
place  of  Grod;  a  demon,  whose  character,  as  dirawn  even  in  their 
own  shasters,  is  lewd  and  treacherous.  We  might  know  from 
these  their  records,  exreii^  though  an  apostle  had  not  told  us,  that 
the  ^ings  which  ^  Gentiles  smcrijice^  they  sacrifice  to  demovs  and 
ffOT  TO  God. 

It  has  been  common  to  speak  of  the  Hindoos  as  acknowled^ng 
one  Supreme  Being,  but  as  worshipping  a  number  of  subordinate 
deities;  and  I  may  have  used  this  language  as  well  as  others. 
The  terms  supreme  and  subordinate,  however,  do  not  appear  to 
be  happily  chosen.  They  might  as  well  be  applied  t6  a  lawful 
sovereign  and  a  number  of  usurpers  who  had  set  up  the  standard 
of  rebellion  ;^nst  hiqa.    Whatever  subordination  there  may  be 

*Abul£Eus6l  was  tbe  prime  miiiiiter  of  Ackbar,  one  of  the  Mogul  emperors  in 
the  lizteentb  century,  who,  perceiving  the  ill  effects  of  Mahomedan  peraeca 
tion,  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  different  religioui  parties  in  the  empire, 
and  to  persuade  that  of  the  court  to  think  fiaivorably  of  that  of  the  country. 
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deities  with  respect  to  each  otheri  they  are  all  oppo- 
ito  4he  tme  God;  What  claims  can  He  haTe,  after  those  of 
CWssImi  ere  satisfied,  who  calls  hi$  ^*  the  supreme  rators,  which 
ti  npmar  to  ail  ihmgt?^^  (p.  45,)  Oar  author  would  wish  him, 
iiodoab(»  to  he  thought  an  attrihote  of  the  true  God,  or,  as  he 
eaUs  him,  **  the  preserving  power  of  the  Divinity ;"  hut  this  he 
caiioot  be,  for  his  character  is  immoral.  He  must,  therefore,  he  a 
rival,  taking  place  of  the  Divinity.  If  it  he  alleged,  that  he  is 
merelj  an  imaginary  being,  and  therefore  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  f  I  answer,  while  he.  claims  *^  a  supreme  nature,"  and  is 
worshipped  as  possessing  it,  though  he  be  nothing  in  himself,  yet 
he  is  something  to  the  worshippers,  and  answers  all  the  ends  of  a 
coQsdoas  and  active  usurper  of  the  throne  of  God. 

After  this,  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  ^'  repent 
ance,  devotion,  and  pious  austerities,"  as  the  means  of  expiating 
iui.  (pp.  29.  36.)  We  cannot  wonder  at  such  notions  in  benight- 
ed Pagans ;  but  that  a  writer,  who  has  read  the  New  Testament, 
should  think  of  alleging  them  as  recommendation  of  the  system  to 
the  favourable  regard  of  Christians,  is  a  proof  of  his  having  either 
■ever  understood  what  Christianity  is,  or  foi^tten  it  amidst  the 
charms  of  idolatry.  As  to  what  these  *^  devotions  and  austerities" 
are,  be  they  what  tliey  may,  when  considered  as  an  expiation  of 
fin,  they  are  worse  than  nothing.  But  the  truth  is,  they  are  nei- 
ther aimed  to  propitiate  the  true  God,  nor  do  they  consist  of  any 
thing  which  he  requires  at  their  hands. 

Such  are  the  excellencies  of  the  Hindoo  system  ;  such  the  ar- 
guments which  the  Missionaries  are  challenged  to  answer ;  and 
such  the  faith  which  would  be  thought  to  erect  her  standard  by 
the  side  of  reason !  Our  author,  after  enumerating  these  and 
other  glorious  principles,  asks,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  '*  What 
is  it  that  the  Missionaries  propose  teaching  to  the  Hindoos  ?" 
What  is  it,  in  religious  concerns,  which  they  do  not  require  to  be 
taught 

He  allows  there  are  *'  manjr  reprehensible  customs  among  the 
Hindoos,  the  mere  offspring  of  superstition  ;"  but  he  contends 
that  *'  they  are  not  enjoined  by  the  Vedas,  and  are  chiefly  con- 
fined to  certain  classes."  (p.  69.)     *<  I  have  no  hesitation,"  he 
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says,  *'  in  declariDg,  that  no  branch  whatever  of  their  mythohgj^ 
so  far  as  I  understand  it,  appears,  to  merit,  in  the  smallest  degree, 
the  harsh  charges  of  vice  and  falsehood,'*  (p.  97.)     Yetj  to  say 
nothing  of  things  which  it  would  he  indecent  to  mention,  Dr.. 
Buchanan  has  quoted  a  number  of  authorities  from  their  sacred 
books  in  favour  of  the  burning  of  women,  and  in  which  such  vol- 
untary sacrifices  age  declared  not  to  be  suicide,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, highly  meritorious.*    And  the  Institutes  of  Menu  as  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones  observes,  are  unaccountably  relaxed  in  regard  of  light 
oathi,  and  pious  perjury.    But  these  things,  and  a  hundred  more, 
stand  for  nothing  with  our  author,  whose  admiration  of  the  general 
system  leads  him  to  forget,  as  trifling,  all  such  irtiperfections.- 
**  Wherever  I  look  around  me,"  he  says,  **  in  the  vast  region  of 
Hindoo  mythology,  I  discover  piety  in  the  garb  of  allegory  :  and 
I  see  morality  at  every  turn,  blended  with  every  tale  :  and  as  far 
as  I  can  rely  on  my  own  judgment,  it  appears  the  most  complete 
and  ample  system  of  moral  allegory  that  the  world  has  ever  pro- 
duced !**  (p.  97.) 

How  shall  we  stand  against  this  tide  of  eloquence  ?  1  will  trans- 

<:ribe  a  passage  from  Dr.  Tenoant..    ^*  It  is  curious,"  says  he,  ^*  to 

observe  how  the  indifference,  or  rather  the  dislike,  of  some  old 

settlers  in  India,  is  expressed  against  the  system  of  their  forefathers. 

It  is  compared  with  the  Hindoo  Institutions  with  an  affectation  of 

impartiality,  while,  in  the  mean  time,  the  latter  system  is  extolled 

in  its  greatest  puerilities  and  follies :  its  grossest  fables  are  always 

asserted  to  convey  some  hidden  but  sound  lessons  of  wisdom. 

They  inveigh  against  the  schisms,  disputes,  and  differences  of  the 

ivestern  world,  ascribing  them  solely  to  their  religious  dogmata. 

They  palliate  the  most  fanatical  and  most  painful  of  the  Hindoo 

rites,  and  never  fail  in  discovering  some  salutary  influence  which 

they  shed  upon  society.     Wrapt  up  in  devout  admiration  of  the 

beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  Vedas,  they  affect  to  triumph  in  their 

supposed  superiority  over  the  simplicity  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 

scriptures.     This  affectation  is  the  mbre  ridiculous,  because  it  js 

'''Memoir,  p.  96. 
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laMypri  by  IhoM  who  pratend  to  great  taste,  ami  profoand  knewl- 
•4fft  of  Santcrit  lemiog."* 

•  ■  If  the  DoctflNr*a  perforniaiice  bad  not  been  writteD  before  that  of 
the  Beqgpl  Oflkert  we  thoiild  almost  bate  supposed  he  meant  to 
dnmr  bis  picinrep 

This  aotbor  maj  suppose  that  a  syslem  so  food^natored  as  to 
ooDcede  die  difinity  of  Christ,  (p.  60.)  might  be  expected  to  re- 
*  cefare  soase  ooocessioos  in  retom :  bat  be.bad  better  not  attempt 
a  compromise^  for  the  systems  cannot  agree.  If  be  be  a  heatheo, 
lei  him  cast  in  his  lot  with  heathens.  Let  him,  if  he  should  get 
faitoxicated,  attend  to  the  recipe  of  his  *'dime  Menu  ;?'  let  him 
in  Older  **  to  atoB%fer  his  oftaee,  drink  more  spirit  in  flame  tiU 
be  severely  bom  his  body ;  or  let  him  drink,  boihog  hot,  until  he 
die,  the  oriae  of  a  /cow,  or  pure  water,  or  milk,  or  clarified  botr 
tOTi  or  juice  expressed  from  cow«dong.*'  (p«  41 .)  Let  bias,  if  he 
should  be  ricious,  expect  4o  becooM  a  dog,  or  a  cat,  or  some  more 
despicable  creature ;  or,  if  be  be  Yirtupus,  let  him  hope  for  his 
reward  in  the  &?our  of  Crtsbna.  (p.  46.)  Bat  we  are  ChristianSi 
and  have  learned  another  lesson.  We  haye  been  taught  to  revere 
the  authority  of  Him  who  hath  iaid|  TAou  tihaU  ham  no  other  godi 
before  me.  Tkim  ehaU  not  make  unioikeeamjf  graven  iMage^  or  emy 
Kkeneei  of  any  Mng  that  ie  in  heaven  above^  or  thai  is  in  ihe  eakh 
heneathf  or  that  ie  in  the  water  under  the  earth :  thou  shalt  not  bom 
down thifeelf  to ihemy nor  serve  them:  for  I  the  Lord  thy  Qodama 
jeakme  Qod. 

Of  the  Moral  Character  of  the  Hindoos. 

This  is  a  subject  of  great  importance  in  the  present  controver- 
sy ;  for  if  Hindooisro  produce  as  good  fruits  as  Christianity,  the 
toecesdity  of  attempting  the  conversion  of  its  votaries,  must,  in  a 
great  degree,  if  not  entirely,  be  set  aside.  It  is  a  subject  too  in 
which  oar  author  has  the  advantage  of  us,  as  it  must  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  public  mind  to  think  favourabfy  than  unfavour- 
ably of  a  great  people  who  form  now  a  component  part  of  the  em- 
pire. Nothing  but  truth,  and  a  desire  to  do  them  good,  can  jus- 
tify us  in  disputing  these  fovourable  accounts. 

*  Thoughti  on  the  British  Government  in  India,  p- 141.    Note. 
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Conuderini  the  imporlsiiGe  of  Ibe  lubject.  Rod  the  wei^t  of 
testiiBOD;  which  oar  aathor  mnst  be  aware  he  htd  to  encouDteF 
we  may  sappoae  he  hai  brouffht  fbrward  all  the  proof  of  which 
be  it  capable.  That  the  reader  maj  be  able  to  judge  on  the  sub* 
ject,  I  will  fint  state  the  subitHncB  of  Ibe  eridence  oa  the  other 
side,  and  then  inquire  wbat  this  writer  bm  done  lowtrda  over- 
tamtDg  it. 

I  have  already  mentioned  three  or  four  testimonies,  in  my  Lat- 
ter to  the  chairman  of  the  En*1  India  Company.*  These  1  stall 
not  repeat. 

Tamerlane  the  Great,  when  aboat  lo  die,  thus  addressed  his  sons 
and  statesmen  :  *'  Know,  my  dear  children,  and  etevated  statesmen, 
thnt  the  inhabitants  of  Uindostan  callirates  imposture,  fraad,  and 
deception,  and  considers  tiiero  to  be-  meritorioos  accomplishments. 
Sbonid  any  person  entrust  to  them  the  care  of  his  property,  that 
person  will  soon  became  only  the  nominal  possessor  of  it." 

"Tbe  tendency  of  this  my  mandate  to  you,  statesmeo, 'is  to 
preclude  a  confidence  in  their  actions,  or  an  adoption  of  their 
ad  vice,  "t 

"  At  Benares,"  adcs  Dr.  Buchanan,  "tbeibnntnin  of  Hindoo 
learning  and  religion,  where  Captain  Wilfbrd,  author  of  the  essays 
00  the  Indian  snd  Egyptian  mythology,  has  long  resided  in  the  so- 
ciety of  the  brahmans,  a  scene  baa  been  lately  eibibited  which 
certaioly  has  never  bad  a  parallel  in  any  other  learned  society  in 
the  world. 

'■  The  puQiiit  of  Captain  Wilford  having  for  a  considerable  time 
been  guilty  of  interpolating  his  books,  and  of  fabricatii^  new  sen- 
tences in  old  works,  to  answer  a  particnlar  purpose,  was  at  length 
detected  and  publicly  disgraced.  As  a  last  effort  to  save  his  cliar- 
acler,  <  he  brought  ten  brahmans,  not  only  as  bis  compurgators, 
bat  to  Rwenr,  by  wbat  is  most  sacred  in  their  religion,  (o  Ihe  geii' 

•  Ste  Part  I,  pp.  309, 310  of  Ihit  rolume. 

tDr.  Baclunao'iMaaicur,  pp.  113,  114.  «  Hsrquii  CoruvalUa  was  ut. 
aikaown,  during  his  silministrBtion  in  India,  to  admit  a  nalire  lo  bit  oon- 
GdaacG.  Under  tbe  aJmrniftratioii  orMnrquii  Wellealpy  then  is  a  total  ai. 
claaion  of  native  pouTveU" 
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ofthe  extracts.'*  Captain  Wilford  would  not  permit  the 
carMnonial  of  perjurj  to  take  place,  but  dismissed  them  from  his 
presence  with  indignation." 

Dr.  Teonant,  laie  chaplain  to  his  Majesty^M  iroopt  in  Bengal^ 
has  written  very  explicitly  on  the  subject,  not  only  stating  facts, 
bat  pointing  out  their  connexion  with  the  system.  As  his  testimo- 
ny includes  the  opinions  of  Sir  James  M'Intosh,  Sir  William  Jones 
and  some  other  very  respectable  authorities,  and  as  he  himself* 
cannot  be  accused  of  any  strong  predilection  for  missions^  I  shall 
transcribe  a  few  pages  from  his  account. 

"  The  natiTe  character,"  he  says,  *'  however  amiable  in  some 
respects  it  may  appear,  is  frequently  stained  with  vices  directly 
hostile  to  society.  The  crime  of  FK]uuiiT,/roffi  the  great  defects 
of  their  reHgious  tyttem^  is  remarkably  prevalent,  and  in  many  in- 
stances renders  the  execution  of  justice  difficult  and  impossible. 

**  The  prevalence  of  this  vice,"  says  Sir  James  M*Intosh, 
^*  which  i  have  myself  observed,  is,  perhaps,  a  more  certain  cri- 
terion of  a  general  dissolution  of  moral  principle,  than  other  more 
daring  and  ferocious  crimes,  much  more  terrible  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and  of  which  the  immediate  consequences  are  more  destruc- 
tive to  society."  *'  Perjury,"  adds  Dr.  TeoQaot,  '*  indicates  the 
absence  of  all  the  common  restraints  by  which  men  are  withheld 
from  the  commission  of  crimes.  It  is  an  attack  upon  religion  and 
law  in  the  very  point  of  their  union  for  the  protection  of  human 
society.  It  weakens  the  foundation  of  every  right  by  rendering 
the  execution  of  justice  unattainable. 

"Sir  William  Jones,"  continues  he,  "after  long  judicial  expe- 
rience, was  obliged,  reluctantly,  to  acknowledge  this  moral  depravi- 
ty of  the  natives  of  India.  He  had  carried  out  with  him  to  that 
country  a  strong  prejudice  in  their  favour,  which  he  had  imbibed 
in  the  course  of  his  studies  ;  and  which  in  him  was  perhaps  nei« 
ther  unamiable,  nor  ungrateful.  This  prejudice  he  could  not  lon- 
ger retain  against  the  universal  testimony  of  Europeans,  and  the 
enormous  examples  of  depravity  among  the  natives,  which  he 
often  witnessed  in  his  judicial  capacity."! 

*  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  28. 

t  Thoughts  on  the  British  Government  in  Indiaj  pp.  54,  77. 
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Again :  Hayini;  described  the  state  of  the  country  previously  to 
its  falling  into  hands  of  the  British,  Dr.  Tennant  says,  '<  thus  with- 
in the  short  space  of  a  man's  life,  and  almost  in  our  own  remem- 
brance,  the  empire  of  India  fell  'into  anarchy  and  ruin ;  not 
Item  the  external  violence  of  foreign  enemies,  but  from  the  in" 
-Mjeieracy  and  extent  of  corruption  which  pervaded  the  whole  ofite 
mtembers,"^ 

Again  :  *^  The  boasted  humanity  of  the  Hindoo  system,  to  all 
sentient  being,  is  but  ill  supported,  when  we  come  to  a  close  ex* 
amination  of  the  customs  which  it  tolerates,  the  precepts  which  it 
enjoins,  or  the  actual  conduct  of  its  votaries.  Though  it  be  sAy^ 
mitted  that  some  of  the  above  horrid  customs,  are  a  violation  of 
tbeir  written  code,  yet  there  are  other  practices  equally  shocking, 
to  which  it  affordR  its  immediate  sanction.  The  public  encour- 
agement held  out  to  aged  pilgrims  who  drown  themselves  in  the 
Ganges,  under  the  notion  of  acquiring  religious  merit,  is  equally 
repugnant  with  the  practice  already  noticed,  to  reason  and  human- 
ity. No  less  than  four  or  five  persons  have  been  seen  drowning 
themselves  at  one  time,  with  the  view  of  performing  a  religious 
sacrifice,  of  high  value  in  their  own  estimation,  and  that  of  many 
thousands  who  attend  this  frightful  solemnity.  The  recommen- 
dation given  to  a  favourite  wife  to  burn  herself  on  the  same  funeral 
pile  with  the  dead  body  of  her  husband,  affords  not  an  unfrequent- 
ed spectacle  of  deliberate  cruelty,  which  cannot,  perhaps  be  equal* 
led  in  the  whole  annals  of  superstition. 

^'  The  cruel  treatment  of  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the  dying,  if 
not  a  precept,  is  a  practical  result  of  this  degrading  system, 
far  more  universal  than  any  of  those  already  mentioned:  it  is  of 
a  nature  which  the  most  moderate  share  of  humanity  would  prompt 
any  person  to  use  very  zealous  efforts  to  remedy.  As  soon  as  any 
mortal  symptoms  are  discovered  in  the  state  of  a  patient  by  his 
physiciap,  or  by  his  relations,  he  is,  if  in  Bengal,  removed  from 
his  bed,  and  carried  to  the  brink  of  the  Ganges,  where  he  is  laid 
down  with  his  feet  and  legs  immersed  in  the  river :  there,  instead 
of  receiving  from  his  friendsany  of  the  tender  consolations  of  sym- 

*  Thoughts  on  the  British  Govcrmncnt  ia  India,  pp.  64,  57. 
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pithjt  to  alleviate  the  paio  of  bis  departing  momentay  his  moath, 
Doae»  and  ears,  are  atuffed  with  clay,  or  wet  sand,  while  the  by- 
standers crowd  close  around  bini»  and  incessantly  poor  torrents  of 
water  upon  his  head  and  body*  U  is  thas,  amidst  the  conTalsire 
stmgi^es  of  suffocation,  added  to  the  agony  of  disease,  that  the 
wretched  Hindoo  bids  farewel  to  his  present  existence,  and  finallj 
clones  his  eyes  upon  the  sufferings  of  life. 

'*  But  waving  these  particular  usages,  some  of  which  are,  per- 
haps, abuses  which  have  sprung  out  of  their  primitive  institutions, 
it  may  be  contended,  on  good  grounds,  that  the  general  spirit  of 
« the  system  has  itself  a  tendency,  in  many  instances,  to  promote 
ignorance  and  encourage  vice. 

**  In  the  Historical  Fragments  of  the  Mogul  £mpire,  Mr.  Orme 
has  presented  the  public  with  a  laborious  and  detailed  eiposition 
of  all  those  defects  of  the  Hindoo  system.  The  author  in  this 
work,  conveys  no  very  favourable  impression  of  the  Indian  char- 
acter ;  but  his  ideas  are  the  result  of  personal  observation  :  they 
are  clear,  forcible,  and  correct.  Towards  the  close  of  this  inter- 
esting disquisition,  he  thus  sums  up  the  general  impression  which 
the  subject  left  upon  his  mind.  '  Having  brought  to  a  conclusion 
this  Essay  on  the  Government  and  People  of  Hindostan,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  making  the  reflections  which  so  obviously  arise  from 
the  subject.  Christianity  vindicates  all  its  glories,  all  its  honours, 
and  all  its  reverence,  when  we  behold  the  most  horrid  impieties 
avowed  amongst  the  nations  on  whom  its  influence  does  not  shine, 
as  actions  necessary  in  the  common  conduct  of  life  :  1  mean  poi- 
sonings, treachery,  and  assassination,  among  the  sons  of  ambition  ; 
rapine.,  cruelty,  and  extortion  in  the  ministers  of  justice. — I  leave 
Divines  to  vindicate,  by  more  sanctified  reflections,  the  cause  of 
their  religion  and  of  their  God.' — 

*<  The  Hindoo  system  makes  little  or  no  provision  for  the  iq< 
struction  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  :  a  defect  the  more  re- 
markable, when  we  advert  to  the  number  and  authority  of  his 
priesthood,  and  the  great  multiplicity  and  size  of  its  sacred  vol- 
umes. Their  Vedas,  Poorans,  and  other  books  held  sacred,  con- 
tain, it  is  said,  a  copious  system  of  sound  morality  ;  and  from  the 
specimens  already  translated,  this  must  be  partly  admitted  ;  but 
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the  trntht  contained  in  these  writings  are  almost  totally  obscared 
and  rendered  useless  by  a  vast  mixtare  of  puerile JicHonB  andfriv- 
oinuB  regidoHons.  And  besides,  the  canonical  books  of  the  Hin- 
doos have  always  been  regarded  as  a  bequest  too  sacred  to  be 
committed  to  Vulgar  hands:  to  the  far  greater  part  of  the  comma- 
Dity,  their  perusal  is  strictly  forbidden  :  closely  gdarded  in  the  ar- 
chives <^  the  learned,  to  the  the  great  body  of  the  people  they  re- 
main, in  the  most  emphatic  sense, '  a  dead  letter/ 

*<  Of  the  ceremonies  of  brahmanism,  some  are  shewy,  many  are 
abtard,  and  not  a  few  both  indecent  amdimmorai.  Its  temples  were 
formerly  in  some  districts  richly  endowed  ;  they  are  represented 
by  all  travellers  as  maintaining  a  number  of  priests,  and  what  seems 
peculiar,  a  number  of  women  consecrated  to  this  service,  who  are 
taught  to  sing  and  dance  at  public  festivals  in  honour  of  the  gods. 
The  voluptuous  indolence  in  which  they  are  destined  to  spend 
their  lives,  renders  them  totally  useless  to  society ;  while  the  in- 
decency of  their  manners  gives  room  to  suspect  that  they  may  injure 
it  by  their  example. 

**  The  temples  themselves,  which  in  other  countries  excite  sen- 
timents of  reverence  and  devotion,  are  in  India  plenished  with  im- 
ages of  fecundity,  and  of  creative  power,Too  gross  for  description. 
Similar  representations  are  also  displayed  by  those  images  which, 
at  certain  times,  are  drawn  through  the  streets  amidst  the  dancing, 
noise,  and  acclamations  of  the  mirltitude.  The  Ruth  Jatra,  or  ri- 
ding of  the  gods,  is  a  ceremony  at  once  cruel  and  indecent.  The 
carriages  on  which  their  deities  are  then  placed,  are  of  immense 
height,  and  supported  on  sixteen  wheels  ;  the  whole  drawn  along 
by  thousands  of  fanatics  some  of  whom  fall  down  before  these 
wheels,  and  being  instantly  crushed,  are,  as  they  believe,  put  is 
possessions  of  immortal  bliss. 

**  It  would  be,  perhaps,  rash,  afterall,  to  affirm  that  the  Hindoos 
are  immoral  and  depraved  in  a  degree  proportioned  to  the  mekm- 
ckoty  extent  of  their  superstitious  systemj  though  their  minds  are 
strongly  withdrawn  by  it  from  feeling  the  due  weight  of  moral  ob- 
ligations. Those  [however]  who  are  concerned  in  the  police, 
know  well  the  frequency  of  fraud,  robbery,  and  murder,  as  well  as 
the  great  number  of  delinquents  which  have  always  rendered  the 
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pmons  more  crowded  than  any  other  habitations  in  India.  It  has 
not  been  from  them,  nor  indeed  from  any  class  of  men  intimately 
acquainted  with  their  manners,  that  the  Hindoo  character  has  re- 
ceiTed  so  many  encomiums  for  its  innocence  and  simplicity." 

Speaking  of  their  wandering  religious  deTotees,  he  says,  ^' Mr, 
Richardson,  author  of  the  Persian  and  Arabic  Dictionary,  has  char- 
acterized these  vagrants,  under  the  article  Fakettj  in  the  following 
manner: — "  In  this  singular  class  of  men,  who  in  Hindostan  des- 
pise every  sort  of  clothing,  there  are  a  number  of  enthusiasts, 
but  a  far  greater  proportion  of  knaves;  every  vagabond,  who  has 
an'aversion  to  labour,  being  received  into  a  fraternity  which  is 
regulated  bylaws  of  a  secret  and  uncommon  nature.  The  Hindoos 
view  them  with  a  wonderful  respect,  not  only  on  account  of  their 
sanctified  reputation,  but  from  a  substantial  dread  of  their  power. 
The  Fakeer  pilgrimages  oAen  consist  of  many  thousands  of  naked 
saints,  who  exact,  wherever  they  pass,  a  general  tribute;  while 
their  character  is  too  sacred  for  thQ  civil  power  to  take  cognizance 
of  their  conduct."* 

Many  other  testimonies  might  be  produced.  If  the  reader  wishes 
to  see  them  systematically  stated,  he  may  find  much  to  his  purpose 
in  Cunninghame's  Christianity  in  India.  Chap.  II. 

We  have  now  to  examine  what  our  author  has  advanced  on  the 
other  side.  Has  he  attempted  to  weaken  this  body  of  evidence, 
or  to  overcome  it  by  testimonies  more  numerous  or  more  credi- 
ble ?  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  He  takes  no  notice  of  any 
thing  that  has  been  said  by  others;  not  even  by  Dr.  Buchanan, 
though  he  was  professedly  answering  his  Memoir.  And  as  to  the 
testimonies  which  he  produces,  lo,  they  are  two viz.  him- 
self and  Abulfazel ! 

From  his  own  knowledge  he  writes  many  things.  He  resided 
in  India  many  years;  has  been  much  acquainted  with  the  people; 
has  gone  into  their  temples,  and  never  saw  an^  thing  indecent  in 
them;  has  entrusted  money  and  liquors  to  a  great  amount  in  the 

hands  of  Hindoo  servants,  and  never  found  them  unfaithful 

but  stop:  we  know  not  who  this  witness  is:  we  cannot  admit  of 

*  Thoughts  on  the  British  Government  in  India,  MX.  X. 
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anonymous  testimony.  No  man,  while  he  wilhholcU  bis  name 
from  the  public,  has  a  right  to  expect  credit,  any  farther  than  what 
be  ^advances.may  recommend  itself.  I  must  take  leave,  therefore, 
to  set  down  all  that  he  has  related  from  his  own  knowledge  as  nu- 
gatory. 

Let  us  examine  the  next  witness.  Abulfazel  might  be  a  great 
and  enlightened  statesmen,  and  might  be  aware  that  the  persecu- 
tioDS  carried  on  against  the  Hindoos  in  the  preceding  reigns,  were 
iippolitic  as  well  as  crue).  He  might  wish  to  praise  them  into  at- 
tachment,  and  to  soften  the  antipathies  of  the  Mahometans  against 
tbem.  Hence  he  might  endeavor  to  persuade  the  latter  that  the 
former  were  '^  not  idolators,"  but,  like  themselves,  ''  believers  in 
one. God,  and  withal  a  very  amiable  and  good  sort  of  people.  But 
whatever  proof  this  may  afford  of  Abulfazel's  talents  for  govern- 
ing, the  truth  of  his  statements  requires  to  be  confirmed  by  more 
disinterested  testimony;  and  where  the  whole  current  of  Euro- 
pean experience  is  against  it^  it  can  be  of  no  account. 

The  reader  will  draw  the  inference,  that  the  evidence  of  Hin- 
doo depravity  is  not  weakened,  in  the  least  degree,  bj  any  thing 
this  writer  has  advanced. 

Of  the  Conduct  of  the  Missionanes,  and  the  Native  Christians. 

On  this  part  of  the  subject  our  author  is  less  profuse  than  his 
predecessor. '  There  are  a  few  passages  in  his  performance,  how- 
ever, which  require  notice.  He  says,  ''  If  the  conduct  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries has  here  so  unwisely  forced  itself  on  the  attention  of  the 
public;  and  thus  rendered  them  obnoxious  to  the  displeasure  of  our 
Government  in  the  East;  in  hating,  unsanctioned  by  its  authority, 
assumed  the  dangerous  province  of  attempting  to  regulate  the  con- 
sciences of  its  native  subjects;  to  the  manifest  tendency  of  disturb- 
ing that  repose  and  public  confidence  that  forms  at  this  moment 
the  chief  security  of  our  precarious  tenure  in  Hindostan:  if  men, 
thns  labouring  for  subsistence  in  their  vocation,  and  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  converts,  at  any  rate,  in  order  to  ensure  tl^e 
continuance  of  their  allowances;  and  the  permanency  of  their  Mis- 
sion, rashly  venture  to  hurl  the  bigot  anathema  of  intolerance  at 
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thalMiriartiM  « bubmn Htniloof/  and mudriMdly  to Tilify tbe 
r0f«red  repotitoriet  of  tlieir  fiMi,  we  aiay  find  tome  colour  rfoE- 
cwe  in  die  leeiiiiqg  necettity  under  which  they  met;  but  that  a 
member  of  the  En|^  Cborch,"  kt.  (fvp.  3,  4.) 

On  this  tedioot  sentMice,  or  rather,  pert  of  a  aentence,  I  woaM 
offer  a  few  remarks.  1«  If  the  condoct  of  the  Jlkwionaries  has 
been  forced  on  the  attention  of  the  public*  it  is  their  adrersaries 
that  hare  forced  it  Nothing  bm  been  done,  bf  them,  or  their 
friends,  hot  in  self-defence,  t.  I  do  not  nndentand  how  Uie  pri- 
vote  reqmeit  of  the  OoTemor^kneral  for  Mr,  Cerey  and  his  col- 
lei^es;  at  a  certain  critical  period,  to  desist  from  preaching  to  tte 
nalifcs,  can  be  attriboted  to  ditphasuret  when  the  acting  magis- 
trates who  detirered  the  message  acknowledged  that  **  they  were 
wen  satined  with  the  character  and  deportment  of  the  Mimiona- 
ries,  and  that  no  complaints  had  erer  been  lodged  against  them." 

3.  If«  at  the  first  outset,  their  undertaking  Was  not  sanctioned  by 
authority,  and  if  on  thai  account  they  settled  in  the  Danish  terri- 
tory; yet  Ooremment,  baring  known  them,  and  beiqg  satisfied 
that  they  acted  not  from-  contumacy,  but  from  the  most  pure,  up- 
right, and  peaceable  principles,  has  always  been  friendly  to  them. 
Under  the  administration  of  Marquis  Wellesley,  they  lived  secure. 

4.  There  never  was  an  idea  of  their  labours  disturbing  the  confi- 
dence which  the  natives  plac^  in  the  British  Government,  till  Eu* 
ropean  adversaries  suggested  it.  5.  The  Missionary  labour  of 
the  men  referred  to,  is  not  for  their  own  subsistence;  nor  do  they 
subsist  by  **  allowances'*  from  England.  At  all  times  this  has  not 
been  the  case;  but,  at  present,  the  remittances  sent  from  this  coun- 
try are  for  another  use.  It  is  by  their  own  literary  labours  that 
they  subsist,  which  not  only  supply  their  wents,  but  enable  them 
to  devote  a  surplus  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel.  Did  they 
act  from  mercenary  motives,  they  might  lay  by  their  thousands, 
and  return,  as  well  as  their  accusers,  in  a£9uence  to  their  native 
country.  6.  If  *'  the  bigot  anathema  of  intolerance,"  which  this 
writer  endeavours  to  burl  at  the  Missionaries,  hurt  them  no  more 
than  theirs  does  the  Hindoos,  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm.  But 
who  could  have  imagined  that  an  address  to  the  conscience  could 
have  been  represented  as  *^  assuming  to  regulate  it;"  and  that  a 
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¥irriter  with  the  cant  of  toleratioD  id  bis  mouth,  could  advocate  the 
cause  of  intoleraoce ! 

This  author  tells  us  of  **  a  circumstance  having  recently  come 
to  his  knowledge,  that  eihibits  proof  superior  to  a  hundred  argu* 
ments,  of  the  impropriety  and  dangerous  consequences  of  injudi- 
cious interference  with  the  Hindoos,  on  the  score  of  their  religion." 
(p.  54.)  This  **  circumstance"  must  surely,  then,  be  of  impor- 
tance, especially  at  a  time  when  arguments  are  so  scarce.  And 
what  is  it  ?  A  native  of  Calcutta  had  lost  cast;  he  went  to  one  of 
the  Missionaries,  and  was  immediately  baptized;  soon  after  this, 
he  became  a  preacher;  in  addressing  his  countrymen,  he  provoked 
their  resentment;  and,  after  being  assaulted  with  clods  and  brick- 
bats, narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  But  here  I  must  again  take 
the  liberty  of  reminding  the  gentleman,  that  he  is  put  of  his  prov- 
ince. An  afumymous  writer  has  no  business  to  obtrude  himself  as 
a  wUne99y  but  merely  as  a  reasoner. 

I  know  the  first  part  of  this  story  to  be  a  fabrication,  and  I  sus- 
pect the  whole  to  be  one:  but  whether  any  part  of  it  be  true  or 
not,  it  makes  nothing  for  his  argument.  He  might  with  equal  jus- 
tice accuse  the  Missionaries  of  having  been  assaulted  by  him,  and 
his  friend  the  Major,  with  a  volley  of  foul  abuse. 

All  our  opponents  declaim  on  the  danger  of  tolerating  Missiona- 
ries, and  urge  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  suppression  of  their 
labours.     Yet  I  cannot  learn  that  the  Hindoos,  as  a  body,  are  an 
intolerant  people.     There  may  be,  and  doubtless  are,  exceptions; 
but  in  general,  I  have  always  understood,  that  in  this  respect  they 
differ  widely  from  the  Mahometans.     And  if  this  be  true,  how  can 
they  be  offended  with  Government  for  being  of  the  same  mind  ? 
Were  they  themselves  an  intolerant  people,  it  might  be  expected 
that  a  government,  to  be  acceptable  to  them,  must  not  only  protect 
them  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  religion,  but  persecute  all  who 
might  endeavour  to  convince  or  persuade  them  to  relinquish  it. 
Such  is  exactly  the  line  of  conduct  which  our  opponents  mark  out 
for  the  British  Government  in  India:  but  the  Hindoos  appear  to 
desire  no  such  thing;  and  if  they  did,  who  does  not  perceive  that  it 
would  be  mean  and  degrading  for  any  government  in  this  manner 
to  render  itself  the  instrument  of  their  intolerance  ?    Whether, 
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thereibrey  theie  men,  in  urging  sach  advice  on  the  different  de- 
ptftmenti  of  the  Biitiih  Goyernment,  consnit  their  honour,  or 
dieir  own  indinatioin,  let  those  high  anthorities  decide. 

Soch  is  the  modesty  of  this  writer,  that  he  allows,  <*  It  would 
not  perhapi  become  him  to  assume  the  province  of  dictating  the 
means  of  suppressing  these  Missionaries;**  but  he  makes  no  scru- 
ple of  asserting  that  **  the  GoVemment  in  India' stands  pledged  to 
tte  Honourable  Company,  and  to  the  empire  at  large,  by  every 
sense  of  imperious  duty,  and  by  every  consideration  of  safety  to 
our  countrymen  abroad,  by  the  most  prompt  and  decisive  interpo- 
sition of  their  authority"  to  suppress  them..  He  is  also  so  good  as 
tainform  the  government  with  what  facility  it  may  be  effected,  in- 
asmuch as  the  Danish  settlement  of  Setampore  is  now  [probably] 
under  our  immediate  control,  (p.  170^) 

If  Government,  whether  in  England  or  in  India,  be  of  opinion 
that  the  accusers  of  these  Missionaries  have  substantiated  their 
charges  against  them,  they  can  be  at  no  loss  for  the  means  of  sup- 
pressing them:  but  if  they  should  think  it  right  to  wait  for  better 
eWdence  than  has  yet  appeared,  I  hope  they  may  stand  acquitted 
of  violating  their  pledge  either  to  the  Honourable  Company,  or  to 
the  empire  at  large. 
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All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.    Go  ye,  therefore,  and 

teach  ail  nations,  baptising  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son« 

and  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have 

commmanded  you,  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 

Amen. 

Jssvs  Christ. 


PREFACE. 


It  appears  to  be  the  design  of  Providence,  by  a  succession  of 
events,  to  effect  a  more  marked  distinction  between  the  friends 
and  enemies  of  religion  than  has,  of  late  years,  subsisted.  Through 
a  vaiiety  of  causes  they  have  long  been  confounded.  As  though 
there  were  no  standard  for  either  side  to  repair  to,  they  have  each 
mingled  with  the  other  in  a  sort  of  promiscuous  mass. 

The  effect  of  this  junction  has  been  more  unfavourable  to  the 
cause  of  Christ,  than  to  that  of  his  adversaries :  for  as  holy  things 
would  not  communicate  holiness,  but  unclean  things  would  com- 
municate uncleanliness  ;*  so  it  has  been  in  respect  to  these  com- 
mixtures. Ungodly  men  who  have  had  to  do  with  holy  things,  have 
not  thereby  become  holy  ;  but  godly  men,  who  have  had  to  do  with 
unclean  things,  have  thereby  become  unclean*  Hence  it  appears 
to  be  the  will  of  God,  by  his  inscrutable  providence,  to  effect  a 
closer  union  among  Christians,  and  a  more  marked  separation  be- 
tween them  and  their  adversaries.  As  though  some  decisive  con- 
flict were  about  to  take  place,  the  hosts  on  each  side  of  them  seem 
to  be  mustering  for  the  battle. 

The  French  Revolution  (that  mighty  shaking  of  the  church  and 
of  the  world)  has  been  productive  of  this  among  other  effects. 
Great  numbers,  ^ho  had  before  passed  as  Christians,  perceiving 
Infidelity  to  be  coming  into  fashion,  avowed    their  unbelief.f 

*  Haggai  ii.  12,  13. 

t  Many  of  these,  however,  when  the  rag^  of  French  principles  began  to 
abate,  perceiving  that  they  had  mistaken  the  road  to  preferment,  tamed 
about,  and  assumed  to  be  the  patr6nfl  of  rational  and  orthodox  Christianity. 
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(»  OD  the  other  hand,  of  different  denominations,  felt  a 
BOtiTe  to  unite  in  defence  of  the  common  &ith  in  which  they 
vere  agreed. 

The  sme  effect  has  been  produced  by  the  sending  out  of  mis- 
sions to  the  heathen.  The  effort  itself  excited  a  correspondence  of 
fteling,  a  communication  of  sentiment,  and  a  unity  of  action, 
and  that  to  a  great  extent :  and  noir  that  success  has,  in  some  meas- 
ure,  attended  it,  it  has  drawn  against  it  a  host  of  adTersaries.  As 
the  assembling  of  Israel  before  the  Lord  in  Mizeph,*  though  they 
had  neither  sword  nor  spear  among  them,  excited  the  jealousy  of 
the  Philistines,  and  drew  forth  their  armies  in  the  hope  of  crush- 
ing them  at  the  outset,  so  it  is  at  this  day.  It  is  remarkable  what  a 
tendency  the  genuine  exercises. of  true  religion  have  to  manifest 
the  principles  of  men,  and  to  draw  them  into  a  nuon,  either  on  the 
aide  of  Christ,  or  on  that  of  his  adveraarier.  Ton  may  now  perceive 
Deists,  SocinianSy  and  others  who  retain  the  form  of  Christiaiuty 
but  deny  the  power,  naturally  falling  into  their  ranks  on  one  side, 
and  serious  Christians,  tf  most  forgetting  their  former  differences, 
as  naturally  uniting  on  the  other.  I  question  whether  there  ewet 
was  a  .controversy,  since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  in  which 
religion  and  irreligion  were  more  clearly  marked,  and  their  respec- 
tive adherents  more  distinctly  organized. 

But  is  it  Christianity  that  they  attack  ?  O  no !  It  is  Methodism, 
Calvinism^  fanaticism^  or  sectarianism^  &c.  And  is  it  a  new  thing 
for  the  adversaries  of  religion  to  attack  it  under  other  names  ? 
Was  it  ever  known  that  they  did  otherwise  ?  The  apostle  Paul 
was  not  accused  as  a  zealous  promoter  af  the  true  religion,  but  as  a 
festiktUfeUow^  a  mover  of  sedition,  and  a  ringleader  of  an  oimox" 
ious  sect.  Unless  we  wish  to  be  imposed  upon  by  names  instead 
of  things,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  perceive  that  the  prime  object  of 
their  attack  is,  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament. 

Among  those  who  contribute  their  aid  in  this  important  strnggle, 
we  shall  find  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  just  now  coming  forward. 

It  is  one  of  the  professed  objects  of  these  Editors  to  ^'  use  their 

« 
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feMe  endeayours  in  assisting  the  public  judgoaeot  on  those 
topics  to  which  its  attention  was  actually  directed."  The  attack 
on  missions  is  preceded  by  one  on  methodiim;  *  for  it  woold 
haye  been  imprudent  to  have  fallen  abruptly  upon  the  subject. 
Under  this  general  term,  the  Reviewer  professes  to  include,  in 
one  undistinguished  mass,  *'  the  sentiments  of  the  Armi^an  and 
Calvinistic  Methodists,  and  of  the  evangelical  Clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England  I''  These  he  describes  as  three  classes  of 
fimatics,  very  good  subjects  indeed,  but  '^engaged  in  one  gen- 
eral conspiracy  against  common  sense  and  rational  orthodox  Ckrit" 
Hanity  /" 

These  fanatics  are  denounced  as  maintaining  *'  the  absurd  no- 
liofisof  a  universal  providence,  extending  not  only  to  the  rise  and 
fall  of  nations,  but  to  the  concerns  of  individuals  ;  the  insufficiency 
of  baptism,  and  of  a  participation  in  the  customary  worship  of  the 
country,  without  the  regenerating  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  de- 
noininate  men  Christians  ;"  and  what  is  worse,  it  seems,  as  *^  mak- 
ing a  marked  and  dangerous  division  of  mankind  into  the  go(2/y  and 
ike  ungodly  /  *' 

The  party  seems  to  be  extending  too  ;  and  where  it  will  end 
the  Reviewer  cannot  tell,  nor  whether  the  evil  admits  of  any  cure. 
*<  All  mines  and  subterraneous  places  belong  to  them ;  they  creep 
into  hospitals,  and  small  schools,  and  so  work  their  way  upwards. 
They  beg  all  the  little  livings,  particularly  in  the  north  of  England, 
from  the  ministers  for  the  time  being ;  and  from  these  fixed  points 
(hey  make  incursions  upon  the  happiness  and  common  sense  of  the 
vicinage*"  The  Reviewer  '^  most  sincerely  deprecates  such  an 
event ;  but  it  will  excite  in  him  no  manner  of  surprise,  if  a  period 
arrives  when  the  churches  of  the  toher  and  orthodox  part  of  the 
English  Clergy  are  completely  deserted  by  the  middling  and  low- 
er classes  of  the  community."  They  have  not  only  made  **  an 
alarming  inroad  into  the  church,"  but  are  *^  attacking  the  army 
and  the  navy.  The  Principality  of  Wales,  and  the  East  India 
Company,  they  have  already  acquired."  And  what  is  more  still, 
they  have  made  their  way  into  '*  the  legislature  ;  and  by  the 
talents  of  some  of  them,  and  the  unimpeached  excellence  of  their 
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dktiicteny  raider  it  probable  that  fan^ticii m  will  increMe  rather 


What  ii  to  be  dooe  with  these  fanatics  ?  Truly,  the  Reriewer 
does  not  know.  **  He  cannot  see  what  is  likelj  to  impede  the 
progress'*  of  their  opinions-  He  is  not  wanting  in  good  will :  hot 
what  can  he  do  ?  He  ^'  belioTes  them  to  be  very  good  iubjecUi 
and  has  no  doabt  bnt  that  any  farther  attempt  npon  their  religions 
liberties,  withont  reconciling  them  to  the  Chnrch,  would  have  a 
direct  tendency  to  render  them  disaffected  to  the  state."  He 
thinks  **  something  may  perhaps  be  done  in  the  way  of  ridicule ;'' 
bnt  ridicule  in  some  men's  hands  becemes  itself  ridiculous. 

Ah,  well  may  these  Renewers  talk  of  their  **f€^l€  endeaTours 
in  assisting  the  public  judgment !"  They  hare  ^eaned  from  the 
Methodist  and  ETangelical  Magastnes  a  portion  of  real  weakness 
and  absordity,  though  several  of  their  eitracts  are  such  only  in 
iheir  opinion ;  and  with  this,  by  their  comments,  they  hare  mixed 
a  larger  portion  of  misrepresentation.  The  best  use  that  the  ed> 
iton  of  those  publications,  can  make  of  the  critique  will  be  to  be 
more  cautious  than  they  have  been  in  some  instances ;  bnt  while 
they  pluck  up  the  weeds  there  is  no  need  to  plant  the  deadly 
night-shade  in  their  place.  The  Reviewer  proposes,  in  a  subse- 
quent number  to  write  an  article  on  Miasioni,  By  the  fore* 
going  specimen  we  can  be  at  no  loss  what  to  expect  at  his 
hand. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  Edinburgh  Review^  that,  *'  with  a  greater 
force  of  writiog  than  the  MoniUy,  it  unites  at  least  an  equal  rar.'^ 
cour  against  genuine  Christianity,  without  that  saspicion  of  Socin- 
ian  and  sectarian  bias  under  which  the  other  labours  ;  while  the 
barbarity,  insolence,  and  pride,  which  it  displays  in  almost  all  its 
criticisms,  is  sufficient  to  give  it  a  prominence  amongst  the  works 
of  darkness.''  An  attack  on  missions,  from  such  a  quarter,  if  not 
to  their  honour,  cannot  be  to  their  dishonour ;  and  if  made  by  th^ 
writer  of  this  article  especially,  will,  it  is  hoped,  produce  no  ill 
effects. 


STRICTURES 


ON 


MAJOR  SCOTT  WAKING'S 


THIRD  PAMPHLET. 


J.  H£  present  performance  is  of  a  piece  with  this  author's 
other  productions.  The  quantity  of  repetition  surpasses  anj  thing 
that  1  ha?e  been  u^sed  to  meet  with  in  writers  of  the  most  ordinary 
talents.  The  foul  spirit  which  pervades  it  is  much  the  same,  up- 
on the  whole,  as  heretofore.  It  is  true,  there  is  much  less  acrimo- 
ny towards  many  of  his  opponents;  but  what  is  taken  from  them  is 
laid  upon  the  Mbsionaries.  The  title  of  it  might  ha?e  been,  Wtw 
with  the  Misnonaries^  and  Peace  with  dU  the  world  besides.  The 
remarks  on  the  critique  of  The  Christian  Observer^  are  so  many 
advances  for  a  separate  peace.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his 
compliments  to  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  to  the  Ar- 
minian  Methodists  to  the  United  Brethren,  and  to  all  indeed  who 
have  not  sent  Missionaries  to  Indiu.  He  has  found  some  difficulty, 
however,  in  ranking  under  this  head  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  whom  he  will  not  allow  to  have  sent  out 
any  Missionaries  to  India,  but  merely  to  have  given  pecuniary  as- 
sistance ;  and  that  only,  it  seems,  in  former  times.  Their  own 
Reports,  however,  speak  a  different  language  :  they  express  their 
desire  of  sending  Missionaries,  provided  any  could  be  found  to  be 
sent. 
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The  flam  u,  our  author  and  his  party  are  aware  of  their  haring 
erred  in  their  first  attack.  By  making  it  on  so  extended  a  scale, 
they  shocked  the  feelings  of  the  Christian  world,  and  drew  upon 
themselves  their  united  and  indignant  censures.  But  what  is  to 
be  done  ?  Having  committed  an  error,  they  must  repair  it  as  well 
as  they  are  able  ;  and  there  is  no  way  of  doing  this  but  by  en- 

« 

deavouring  to  divide  their  opponents.  With  all  his  antipathy  to 
the  Evangelical  Clergy,  the  Major  would  make  peace  with  them, 
and  grant  them  almost  any  terms,  so  that  they  would  be  neutrals  in 
his  war  of  extermination  against  the  Missionaries. 

Having  requested  a  friend  in  town  to  furnish  the  Major  with  the 
First  Part  of  my  Apohgy^  he  had  no  sooner  dipt  into  it  than  he 
proclaimed,  in  his  preface,  that  I  had  **  put  beyond  the  possibil- 
ity of  future  doubt  the  correctness  of  his  private  information ;" 
that  is,  by  publishing  Mr.  Carey's  letter,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
aOanM  which  had  been  spread  through  India.  After  this,  no  per- 
son, he  presumes,  will  venture  to  say  that  an  alarm  was  not  spread 
through  India  in  1806  and  1807,  relative  to  Missionaries,  (p.  vi.) 
But  whoever  denied  that  an  alarm  was  spread  among  Europeam, 
throughout  India  ?  I  knew  that  at  each  of  the  three  presidencies 
these  alarms  had  been  industriously  circulated,  and  strange  reports 
added  to  them,  as  that  the  Missionaries,  or  at  least  Mr.  Carey, 
were  imprisoned,  &c.  &c.  It  was  of  these  alarms  that  I  under- 
stood, and  still  understand  Mr.  Carey  to  have  written,  and  not  of 
any  which  were  entertained  by  the  native  population  of  India, 
which  is  the  point  that  our  author's  private  information  aims  to 
establish.  From  the  date  of  the  Vellore  mutiny,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  alarms  having  existed  throughout  the  country  among  Eu- 
ropeans ;  and  in  Mr.  Carey's  opinion,  so  far  as  they  related  to  the 
plans  of  Christian  Missionaries,  they  were  fabricated  by  Deists, 
who  availed  themselves  of  that  and  other  circumstances  to  an- 
swer an  end. 

He  adds,  "On  the  13th  of  Feb,  1807,  Mr.  Carey  writes,  A 
number  of  persons  were  preparing  to  embark  for  Europe  with  a 
view  to  spread  the  alarm  at  Aome."  Mr.  Carey  writes  no  such 
thing.  Whatever  merit  or  demerit  there  may  be  in  that  para- 
graph, it  belongs  to  the  apologist,  and  not  to  Mr.  Carey.     This,  if 
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oar  author  bad  been  a  little  less  in  hurry,  he  must  have  per- 
ceived. Mr.  Carey,  instead  of  having  communicated  it  is  supposed 
not  to  he  aware  of  it.  And  though  it  is  there  intimated  that  a 
Dumber  of  persons  were  at  that  time  prepariag  to  embark,  with  a 
view  to  spread  the  alarms  at  home,  yet  it  was  never  imagined  that 
this  was  their  sole  view^  in  returning  to  Europe. 

There  is  no  difi&culty  in  understanding  the  Major,  when  he  sug- 
gests that  Mr.  Carey  must  have  included  the  Governor  of  Ceyloo, 
and  the  Governor-General  and  Council  of  Bengal  among  the 
Deists  who  swarm  in  India,  '^  because  they  have  very  effectually 
opposed  the  plans  of  the  Missionaries."  (p.  viii.)  Of  the  former 
1  have  heard  nothing,  except  from  our  author,  and  therefore  hope 
it  may  resemble  many  other  things  of  his  communicating.  And 
as  to  the  latter,  if  any  such  effectual  opposition  has  been  made,  as 
he  appears  to  hope  for,  it  is  unknown  to  me.  But  if  it  have,  it  is 
no  new  thing  for  Deists  so  far  to  conceal  their  motives  as  to  influ- 
ence public  measures,  even  those  in  which  men  of  very  different 
principles  preside. 

1  have  no  incUnation  to  follow  this  writer  through  one  tenth  of 
his  wranglings  and  repetitions  ^  nor  is  there  any  need  of  it.  It 
will  be  sufficient,  if,  aAer  a  few  general  remarks,  I  answer  his 
most  serious  charges  against  the  Missionaries. 

The  Major  intimates,  that  if  his  assertion  of  Mr.  Ward's  having 
impiously  perverted  a  passage  of  the  holy  gospel  could  be  dispro- 
ved, that  were  coming  to  an  mtie.  (p.  22.)  If  it  were  in  the 
power  of  evidence  to  convince  him  on  this  si!kbject,  he  would  be 
convinced  by  what  is  alleged  by  t/te  Christian  Observer,  But  the 
truth  is,  as  Dr.  Johnson  is  said  to  have  bluntly  expressed  it,  in  an- 
swering an  ignorant  opponent,  We  may  offer  evidence  but  we  can- 
not furnish  men  with  understanding. 

It  is  still  persisted  in,  that  missions,  or  Bibles,  sent  into  a  coun- 
try where  we  had  engaged  to  preserve  to  them  the  free  exercise  of 
religion^  amount  to  a  violation  of  the  public  faith,  (p.  8.)  The 
free  exercise  of  one  religion  then,  it  seems,  is  inconsistent  with 
the  free  offer  of  another.  The  next  proposal  to  government  may 
be  for  the  silencing  of  Protestant  Dissenters  ;  for  so  long  as  they 
are  allowed  to  preach  in  the  country,  the  members  of  the  National 
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Chorch,  according  to  hia  reaeoDing,  have  not  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion.  * 

When  converts  to  Christianity  are  mentioned,  the  Major  calls 
oat,  *'  Where  are  they  ?  Who  are  they  ?  1  can  find  no  account 
of  them  in  the  Misnonary  lUport^.**  (p.  18.)  He  speaks,  however, 
in  another  place,  of  the  *^  nonsense  that  we  may  read  in  the  MU- 
nomary  ReporU^  relative  to  the  success  of  the  Missionaries,  in  ma- 
king namerous  converts  to  Christianity,  (p.  3d.)  If  he  has  read  the 
last  fear  or  five  Reports  of  Tht  Society  for  Promoimg  Christian 
Kiwmledge^  hB  mast  there  have  met  with  the  largest  portion 
of  this  kind  of  nonsense  that  has  appeared  of  late  years,  particu- 
larly in  the  communications  of  Mr.  Gericke.  And,  as  he  has  ex- 
amined the  Baptist  Periodical  Accounts,  he  cannot  have  overlook- 
ed the  list  of  the  haptised  in  No.  XV.  down  to,  Nov.  1804.  He 
most  there  have  seen  several  brahmans  among  them^  and  also  sev- 
eral Mahometans,  and  consequently  hare  known  his  private  ac- 
eoonts  to  be  unfounded.  But  perhaps  he  will  answer,  as  in  p.  73, 
**  This  is  an  atrocious  falsehood.*'  We  leave  the  reader  to  judge 
from  what  has  been  said,  and  what  may  yet  be  said,  to  whom  the 
charge  of  falsehood  belongs.  Meanwhile,  if  our  author  be  deter- 
mined to  disbelieve  the  accounts,  let  him  disbelieve  them;  but  let 
him  not  say  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Missionary  Reports, 
and  at  the  same  time  accuse  those  Reports  of  nonsense  for  rela- 
ting them ! 

It  is  remarkable  with  what  facility  the  Major  picks  up  the  dis- 
cordant principles  of  other  men,  and  sews  them  together  in  a  sort 
of  patch-work.  One  while  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  seemed  to  be 
his  oracle:  now  the  Barrister  is  every  thing.  Getting  hold  of 
him,  he  can  mimic  the  Socinian,  and  declaim  against  John  Calvin. 
The  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  would  have  censured  him  for  traducing 
Calvin,  for  whom  he  professed  a  high  respect.  But  when  a  man 
has  no  principles  of  his  own,  what  can  he  do  ?  He  had  better  not 
borrow  those  of  otberS|  however,  till  he  knows  how  to  use  them. 

By  the  frequent  recurrence  of  such  terms  as  hot-headed  mam- 
ac9f  madmen^  mad  Ca/tnm«to,  mad  Baptitta^  kc»  &c.  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  gentleman  himself  was  scarcely  sober.    Had  this  ravings 
kind  ef  diction  been  confined  to  his  later  publications,  we  mights 
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luiye  ascribed  it  to  the  goadings  of  the  Reviews;  but  as  it  bas  been 
his  strain  of  writing  from  tbe  beginning,  it  must  belong  to  bis  nature. 

We  bare  beard  macb  of  a  certain  tracts  which  calls  tbe  natives 
^*  barbarians,  and  their  shasters  barbarian-sbasters,''  and  of  some 
thoasands  of  it  being  distributed  among  tbe  native  troops^  and  other 
inhabitants  of  Bengal.  At  length  we  are  told,  that  the  Missionaries, 
with  all  their  activity,  did  not  visit  one  military  station;  that  their 
abnsive  tracts  were  distributed  once  at  Berhampore  among  the  na- 
tive troops,  and  that  the  copy  now  in  England  was  given  by  one  of 
oor  Seapoys  to  hb  officer,  (p.  129.)  We  are  much  obliged  to  the 
Major  for  being  so  explicit.  He  may  tell  us,  in  his  next  piece, 
who  translated  it;  for  he  seems  to  be  quite  in  the  secret.  At  pre- 
sent, I  can  only  observe,  that,  by  his  account,  this  obnoxious  tract 
appears  to  have  been  scattered  among  the  troops  by  thousands,  if 
not  without  hands,  yet  without  a  single  visit  from  the  Missionaries  * 

The  Major  has  not  yet  finished  bis  labours  in  defaming  the  mem- 
ory of  Mr.  Thomas.  ^'  A  man,"  he  says,  ^*  whom  Mr.  Thomas 
puts  down  as  a  brahman,  a  man  of  title,  was,  in  fact,  a  servant  of 
Mr.  Thomas,  an  outcast  of  society.  This  fellow,  Parbotee,  as  he 
is  called,  robbed  his  master,  Mr.  Thomas,  and  ran  away,  and,  as  I 
understand,  died  mad,  at  a  distant  period.*'  (p.  7b,)  For  a  writer, 
on  the  authority  of  men  whom  he  will  not  name,  thus  to  abuse  the 
memory  of  the  dead,  is  an  outrage  on  decency.  Parbotee  was  and 
is  a  brahman,  and  never  was  a  servant  to  Mr.  Thomas.  When  will 
this  man  desist  from  retailing  falsehood  ? 

Speaking  of  Missionary  Societies,  he  says,  ^<  There  i9  also  an 
Arminian  Methodist  Society,  and  a  Society  of  the  United  Breth- 
ren, whose  Missionaries  are  well  employed  in  Pagan  countries; 
hut  they  have  wisely  refrained  from  sending  Missionaries  to  India,** 
(p.  85.)  Have  they  ?  Yet  we  are  told  in  the  preface  to  the  Ob- 
servations, p.  XV.  that  there  are  '^spread  over  India,  Arminian 
Methodists,  and  United  Brethren  Missionaries,  Ssc.  itc-  And  in 
the  letter  to  Mr.  Owen,  we  are  assured  that,  "  on  most  accurately 
looking  over  the  preface,  he  could  not  discover  either  a  misstate- 
ment or  a  misrepresentation !"  (p.  1 17.)  Whether  he  discovered 
this,  or  whether  he  wrote  both  without  discovering  them  to  be 
contradictions,  it  is  not  for  me  to  determine;  but  if  the  tatter  w^re 
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JB  MH17  iMteoces,  be  knoirs  not  what  be  wrkea.         . 

**  Mr.  Marpbnan,"  sayt  he,  ^*  was  at  Sanger,,  daring  a  great 
Hiiidoo  ^MtiTaly  where  at  least  800,000  Hindoos  were  asaemblcd. 
He  pareecbed  to  as  mmy  as  could  hear  hiniv  and  be  told  the  Hiw- 
does  that  *  he  did  not  coa^e,  like  other  Englishmeiiy  to  take  iheur 
liMfwy,  bat  to  bring  the  jewel  abore  all  price;  the  grand  offer  of 
salration.'  The  Hindoos  became  clamouroos  on  their  devotions 
being  thos  disturbed,  and  Mr.  Marshman  exclaimed,  *  Well;  since 
pm  decliqe  it,  remeooiber  that  as.yoa  have  receiTed  the  gospel, 
JOQ  have  00  longer  any  excuse  for  idolaliryf  bqt  wiU  be  dammed 
emioitinglif.'  "  (pp.  96.  98.) 

It  is  the  practice  of  this  writer  to  make  no  reftreacea  to  the 
p«ge  or  book  from  which  he  takes  his  extracts.  -  In  cMosof  «»a- 
Salion,  this  is  unpardonable,  and  iadifficnit  to  be  accounted  lor  on 
any  principle  but  that  of  a  desire  to  escape  detection. 

The  only  visits  to  Saugur  of  which  1  have  any  remembrance,  or 
can  find  iiny  traces  in  the  Periodical  Accounts,  are  two.  One  may 
be  found  in  No<  XVI.  pp.  225, 226;  but  in  this,  there  is  no  address 
to  the  Hindoos  of  any  kind;  his  qootation,  therefore,  could  not  be 
taken  from  thence.  The  other  is  in  No.  XIV.  pp.  613—622. 
Here  there  is  an  address  to  the  Hindoos;  and  as  some  of  the  words 
which  are  quoted  are  to  be  found  in  p.  621, 1  conclude  it  must  be 
to  this  address  that  he  refers. 

Oo  reading  the  whole  account,  and  comparing  it  with  Major 
Scott  Wariog's,  I  find  in  the  latter  a  much  larger  portion  of  mis- 
representation than  of  fact.  Mr.  Marshman  was  not  the  Mission- 
ary who  addressed  the  Hindoos,  but  Mr.  Chamberlain;  and  the 
circumstance  of  their  ''  becoming  clamourous  on  account  of  their 
devotions  being  disturbed,''  is  not  in  the  account,  and  must,  there- 
fore,  either  have  been  taken  from  some  other  accouot,  and  with- 
out regard  to  truth  applied  to  this,  or  be  absolutely  a  fabrication. 
Nor  is  this  all:  There  were  no  such  words  spoken  as  of  his  being 
came  to  britig  tkej^el  above  ail pricCy  the  grandofer  ofsaloatUm: 
nor  did  he  exclaim,  WeU^  since  you  decline  tf ,  remember^  that  mi 
you  haoe  received  the  goepel^  you  have  no  hnger  any  emcuee  for 
aioUUryy  hut  will  be  damned  everlastingly.    These  are  Major  Scot^- 
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Waring*8  word's,  and  not  those  of  the  Missionary.  He  may  pretend 
that  there  were  things  said  which  are  capable  of  this  constraction; 
bat  he  has  no  right  to  quote  his  own  constructions,  be  they  just  or 
not,  as  the  words  of  another.  I  hoped  before,  that  the  Major^  not- 
withstanding all  his  misstatements,  had  not  been  guilty  of  wilful 
errors;  bat  really,  afler  this,  he  hardly  leaves  one  the  power  of 
placing  any  dependence  on  his  teracity. 

A  great  deal  is  said  about  the  numbtr  of  the  Missionaries.     It  is 

introduced  in  this  pamphlet  in  no  less  than  seven  places.     It  is 

said  that  ^'  the  London  Society  maintain  thirteen  Missionaries  on 

the  Coast,  and  in  Ceylon,  and  one  at  Surat;  and  that  ihrte  of  th^ 

nun^er  are  toomm.^^  (p.  15.)     Are  women  then  to  be  reckoned 

38  Missionaries  ?    If  so,  we  have  considerably  more  than  eleven 

io  Bengal.    But  why  did  he  not  take  in  their  children  too  ?     In 

reckoning  the  whole  number  of  both  the  societies,  sometimes 

they  are  twenty-three,  and  sometimes  twenty-five,  yet  both  are 

given  as  the  number  '*  now  in  India."  (pp.  25.  81.)    To  assist  the 

gentleman  in  his  future  reckonings,  I  will  put  down  the  names  and 

places  of  the  Missionaries  of  both  societies. 

Messrs.  Carey,  Marshman,  Ward,  Moore,  Rowe,  Robinson,  and 
Felix  Carey,  at  Serampore;  Mr.  Chamberlain,  at  Cutwa;  and 
Messrs.  Mardon  and  Chater,  at  Rangoon,  in  Burmah.  Besides 
them,  there  was  Mr.  Biss,  but  he  died  in  1807.  Mr.  William  Ca- 
l*ey,  though  he  accompanied  Mr.  Moore  to  Dacca,  is  not  at  present 
9  Missionary.  The  number  of  Missionaries  therefore,  that  we 
liave  now  in  the  Company's  territories,  is  only  eight. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Lon- 
don Society  will  show  what  are  their  numbers  and  situations.  **A11 
the  Missionaries  we  have  in  India  are,  Messrs.  Cran  and  Desgran- 
jges,  at  Vizagapatam;  Mr.  Loveless,  at  the  school  at  Madras;  Dr. 
Taylor,  at  Bombay;  Mr.  Ringletaube,  in  Tratancore;  and  Messrs. 
Vos,  £rfaartd,  and  Palm,  in  Ceylon, — Taylor  never  got  to  Sural, 
«ior  can  he  go  at  present;  and  he  is  not  at  all  engaged  as  a  Mission- 
ary as  yet,  and  never^  1  believe  preached  one  sermon  to  the  hea- 
then. None  of  those  now  in  India  have  been  at  Ceylon,  but 
those  in  Ceylon  were  first  for  a  few  weeks  at  Tranquebar.  Love- 
less and  Desgranges  are  married,  as  also  the  Ceylon  Missionaries  5 
Vol.  III.  38 
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M  M  their  wires  do  not  preachi  they  ea^t  not  to  be  called  Mi»- 
mnariei.  We  hare  heard  eothing  bi  M eaars.  VO0,  Erhartd,  and 
Palm  being  sent  from  Ceylon,  and  do  not  belie?e  it. 

Now,  lett  the  Major  shoold  again  be  out  in  liia  reckoning,  I  may 
inform  trim  that  the  whole  nnmber  of  MimiottHriet  from  this  Socio* 
ty  in  Hindostan  is  five;  which,  with  the  three  who  arc  or  were  in 
Ceylon,  make  eight;  and  which,  added  to  the  eight  in  Bengal,  make 

SIXTEEIf. 

Our  author  has  furnished  himself  with  the  BaptUt  StatemefU, 
which  seems  to  have  afforded  him  much  new  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject. This  Statement,  the  reader  should  be  iDformed,  was  drawn 
up  in  the  spring  of  1807,  not  to  be  sold,  bnt  circulated  among  the 
Directors,  and  the  members  of  Administration.  The  design  af  it 
was  to  counteract  the  influence  of  a  number  of  private  letters  which 
had  then  arrived  from  India  against  the  mission;  and  I  have  no  par* 
ticular  reaso^  to  doubt  of  its  having  answered  the  end. 

Had  the  Major  known  (he  particulars  communicated  in  this 
Statement  sooner,  he  *'  should  not  have  written  one  word  about 
Bengal  Missionaries."  (p.  60<)  We  hope  then  he  will  lisam,  in 
future,  to  wait  till  he  understands  a  subject  before- he  writes  upon 
it.  It  might  be  full  ns  creditable  to  himself  to  do  so,  and  some  sa- 
ying to  the  public.  But  we  must  not  count  too  fast  on  the  Major's 
approbation.  If  he  had  not  written,  it  bad  been,  not  from  any  sat- 
isfactory opinion  of  tbe  Mbsionaries'  conduct,  but  from  tfieir  beii^ 
laid  under  an  interdiction  which  he  hopes  may  be  sufficient  to  stop 
them  in  their  career.  It  is  possible,  however,  he  might  have  writ- 
ten notwithstanding;  for  since  he  has  seen  the  Statement,  he  has 
written  nearly  as  much  as  he  did  before. 

Our  author,  in  going  over  the  Statement,  finds  the  Baptist  Soci- 
ety submitting  to  the  consideration  of  Government  the  following 
proposition,  as  the  opinion  <^  the  Missionaries:  **  No  political  e^vil 
can  reasonably  be  feared  from  the  spread  of  Christianity*now,  for 
it  has  been  publicly  preached  in  different  parts  of  Bengal  for  about 

twenty  years  past,^  without  the  smallest  symptom  of  the  kind." 

t 
*  Though  Mr.  Carey  bad  been  there  only  thirteen  years ;  yet  Mr.  Thomas 

had  publicly  preached  to  the  Hindoos  in  their  own  langnage  for  several  years 

before. 
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<^  But  are  the  Baptist  MiisioBtrief,"  heaftkt,  *^  or  their  Society  at 
home,  authorised  by  law  to  detemine  whether  or  not  a  {Yolitical 
eyil  is  to  be  reasoDably  feared  from  the  spread  of  Christianity  io 
India  V*  (p.  69.)  Unless  oar  being  Baptists  deprives  as  of  the 
ri^t  of  all  other  snlijects,  we  have  jost  the  same  authority  as  Ma- 
jor Scott  Waring,  who  also  has  said  a  fpreat  deal  to  GoFemment  on 
what  is  reasonable  and  onreasonable.  He  states  what  he  conceives 
to  be  good  policy,  submitting  it  to  the  consideration  of  those  who 
are  authorised  to  determine  it;  and  we  hare  done  no  more. 

But  the  principal  matertiils  which  our  jaathor  finds  in  the  Bap- 
tist Statement,  are  such  as  to  enable  hini  to  accuse  as,  as  he  thinks, 
offahekood,  and  even  ofrebeilioH,  These  are  certainly  very  se- 
rious charges,  and  if  we  be  unable  to  answer  them,  must  sink  us  in 
the  estimation  of  all  honest  men. 

For  our  parts,  we  are  not  conscious  of  having  been  guilty  of 
either  of  these  crimes.  So  fatr  as  we  know  our  own  hearts,  we 
have  from  the  beginning  exercised  a  conscience  void  of  offence  to- 
wards Ood  and  (owftrds  man.  If  we  be  guilty,  therefore,  we 
must  be  under  the  grossest  self  deception.  And  as  we  never  con- 
sidered ourselves  either  as  liars  or  reheU^  neither  have  we  been 
able  to  learn  that  any  other  person,  high  or  low.  Churchman  or 
Dissenter,  friend  or  enemy,  has  so  considered  us,  till  Major  Scott 
Waring  made  the  discovery. 

^  Not  a  single  instance  of  disturbance  has  occurred,^'  says  Mr. 
Carey,  unless  the  abusive  language  of  a  few  loose  persons  may  be 
80  called."  To  prove  the  falsehood  of  this  statement,  the  Majpr  re- 
fers to  the  old  story  oi^umoerMcd alarm  being  excited  by  their  en- 
tering into  a  city  or  a  village.  One  of  these  statements,  he  says, 
must  hefahe.  But  if  the  alarm  mean  nothing  more  than  a  sensation 
of  fiaar  arising  from  the  presence  of  Europeans,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  drntwhoMce  included  in  it.  Our  author  has  read 
the  account  of  the  journey  to  Saogur  ;*  and  might  liat%  observed, 
that  the  people  were  surprised  to  see  Europeans  amongst  them, 
and  that  sooie  appeared  afraid :  yet  at  that  time  their  errand  was 

*  Feciodioal  Aceoonti,  No.  XIV.  p.  51& 


'"•^ 
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TIlif  /ear,  llKiiilbra,  eo«ld  not  respect  then  ••  liii* 
I,  bvt  merely  M  EoffopecM. 

Mf •  Cwej  iqni  foiiher^  that  ''the  BUiiioiitries  od  the  coast  reck* 
eaed  abevt  Ibrtj  thousand  persons  to  have  embraced  Christianitj.'* 
"  This,**  Mjs  the  Major, ''  is  another  direct  Mse  aisertioo.  Dr. 
Kerr  edmitB,  on  the  7th  of  Nor.  1806,  that  kUkerio  Uugemeralfy 
imgmed  few  good  canverti  koM  b&enmade.^*  (p.  70.)  Battboogh 
this  mif^t  begenerallj/  imagined^  yet  it  does  not  fellow  that  it  was 
trne,  or  that  Dr.  Kerr  thooght  it  to  be  troe.  Or  granting  that  he 
did|  he  might  mean  it  only  comparatiTely*  Forty  thousand  peo- 
ple are  bat  few  when  compared  with  the  popalationof  the  eoim- 
try.  In  the  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Vuiicent«  which  was  poblkhed 
inthe  Aeportof  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
of  1800,  they  are  reckoned  at  three  thousand  f"  and  since  that  timOi 
aecording  to  the  Reports  of  that  Society,  there  ha?e  been  great  ac- 
cessions ;  whole  villages  casting  away  their  idols,  and  embmcing 
the  gospel.  Whether  forty  thousand  be  a  just  estimate,  1  cannot 
tell,  and  Mr.  Carey  does  not  determine ;  but  till  I  hare  soom  bet- 
ter proof  of  his  want  of  veracity  than  has  yet  appeared,  I  entertain 
no  doubt  of  its  being  agreeable  to  the  information  he  had  reoeiTed. 

Thousands  of  heathens  in  Calcutta  were  willing  to  hear  the 
gospel ;  brit  we,  says  Mr.  Marshman,  *^are  forbiden  to  preach  it.*^ 
That  18,  in  Calcuttn,  where  they  bad  preached  it.  '^  This  asser- 
tion says  the  Major,  *^  is  false  ;  they  are  allowed  to  preach  it  in 
Seram pore, and  in  their  own  house  in  Calcutta/'  But  the  tbous* 
ands  who  desire  to  hear  it  could  not  attend  in  either  of  those  pla« 
ces.  If  Major  Scott  Waring  want  understanding,  who  can  help  it  ? 
But  he  should  not  charge  that  as  ^Ise  which  arises  from  his  own 
misconstructions. 

To  say  that  thousands  of  heathens  are  willing  to  bear  the  gospel, 
is  he  says,  *'  a  false  and  wicked  assertion,  in  the  way  in  which  the 
Missionaries  desire  to  be  understood.  Curiosity  may  draw,  as  it 
has  done,  thousands  together  to  hear  these  men  preach,  but  they 
are  not  likely  to  use  the  elegant  expression  of  one  of  the  coast 
Missionaries,  to  catch  one  (of  the  thousands)  in  the  Gospel  net" 
(p.  72.)  The  Missionaries  ne?er  desired  to  be  understood  as  if 
thousands  stood  ready  to  embrace  Christianity,  but  merely  that 
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thej  were  willing,  and  eren  desirous  to  hear  it  it ;  and  this,  wbat- 
ever  were  their  motives,  was  the  the  truth.  As  to  the  improba- 
bility of  their  being  brought  to  believe  it,  that  is  only  Major  Scott 
Waring's  opinion,  and  stands  for  nothing. 

"  We  have  baptised,"  says  Mr.  Marshman,  **  about  a  hundred 
of  these  people,  and  we  dare  afiKrm  that  the  British  Goyemmeot 
has  not  a  hundred  better  subjects,  and  more  cordial  friends  among 
the  natives  of  Hindostan.''  ^^  This,"  says  the  Major,  **  is  a  most 
atrocious  ^dsehood.  Of  their  hundred  converts  whom  they  have 
baptised  in  thirteen  years,*  they  have  dismissed  many  for  gross 
immorality."  (p.  73.)  The  number  of  those  who  have  been  dif« 
missed  for  gross  immorality,  however,  is  not  so  great  as  this  writer 
would  have  thought  it  to  be  ;  but  be  it  what  it  may,  Mr.  Harsh- 
man  says,  in  the  same  page,  *'  If  they  Jose  cast,  and  embrace 
Christianity,  not  by  force,  but  from  pure  conviction,  they  become 
other  men.  Even  those  who^  as  it  may  provcy  have  not  embraced  it 
cordiaUy^  are  considerably  influenced  by  it.  If  once  they  lose  cast^ 
the  charm  is  brokeuy  and  they  become  capable  of  attachment  to 
Government. 

But  I  am  weary  of  contending  with  this  foul  opponent.  It  is 
time  to  bring  this  part  of  the  subject,  at  least,  to  a  close.  As  ''the 
most  atrocious  falsehood"  is  charged  on  the  Missionartes,  let  us 
here  come  to  an  issue.  We  will  not  shrink  from  it.  Let  our 
judges  satisfy  themselves  of  the  truth  of  our  statements.  We  will 
hold  ourselves,  obliged,  whenever  called  upon  by  proper  au- 
thority, to  give  proof  of  them.  If  falsehood  be  found  on  our  side 
let  our  Missionaries  be  ordered  out  of  the  country  as  a  set  of  im- 
postors ;  but  if  on  the  side  of  our  accusers,  let  the  burden  which 
they  have  laboured  to  fasten  upon  us,  fall  upon  themselves^ 

But  our  Missionaries  are  accused  not  only  of  falsehood,  but  with 
being  ^\m  open  rebellion."  This  accusation  is  founded  on  their 
going  out  without  legal  authority,  and  by  foreign  ships ;-— on  their 
availing  themselves  of  the  protection  of  Denmark; — and  on  their 
itinerating  in  the  country  without  passports,  and  after  .a  legal  per- 
mission to  do  so,  was  refused  them. 

*  He  might  have  said  in  six. 
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It  11  mmj  to  perceive  that  on  thk  tal^ect,  tbe  hopes  of  oar  ec* 
coMn  begia  to  brigbteo.  Like  the  Phariieet  end  the  Herodiam, 
he  thiofct  he  ahall  be  able  to  eIltallg^  ot,  and  bring  ns  nnder  tbe 
displeasure  of  Government.  Well,  let  him  do  hir  utmost  We 
acknowledge  the  above  to  be  frets,  let  them  affect  ns  as  thej  may. 
It  is  worthj  of  notice,  however,  thatit  is  not  owing  to  any  thing 
which  our  accuser  has  written  that  these  fitds  have  been  brought 
to  light.  The  substance  of  tbeas  was  contained  in  the  Simtemeni ; 
which  Statement)  was,  in  (act;  though  not  in  form,  respectfaHy 
submitted  to  the  very  parties  to  whom  he  wishes  to  acouse  us. 
He  is,  therefore,  a  day  too  late.  Our  judges  were  in  possession 
of  the  focis  before  he  knew  of  them.  There  is  nothing  left  for 
biffl  le  do  as  an  accuser,  but  merely  as  a  counsel,  to  amist  the 
Judges  in  forming  a  decision,  by  his  comments  and  learned  argu- 
ments. And  with  respect  to  these,  we  must  take  the  liberty  <^ 
wiping  olTa  pert  of  his  colouring  ;  and  truly  it  can  be  only  a  part, 
for  to  remove  the  whole,  tbe  pamphlet  itself  must  be  literally  pu- 
rified by  fire. 

The  itinerating  excursions,  subsequent  to  the  refusal  of  a  legal 
permission  in  1805,  were  not  in  dSp/Sonce  of  Government,  but  with 
Uieir  knowledge,  and,  I  m^y  say  their  approbalion.  The  refusal 
of  the  Governor-General  did  not  appear  to  rise  from  any  disap- 
probation of  the  object,  or  of  the  means  used  to  accomplish  it : 
but  merely  from  a  hesitation  whether  tbe  Government  in  India 
were  warranted ybrmaZ/y  to  adopt  the  measure.  There  was  no 
prohibition  whatever  at  that  time  laid  upon  the  Missionaries,  nor 
any  intimations  of  even  a  wish  for  them  to  relax  in  their  itiner- 
ating labours.  On  the  contrary,  when,  from  the  hesitation  before 
mentioned,  tbe  Governor-General  disappro<ired  of  a  committee  to 
superintend  the  translations,  he  nevertheless  gave  full  liberty  to 
advertise  in  the  Gazette  for  voluntary  subscriptions  ;  and  added, 
^  Let  the  Missionaries  go  on  in  their  present  line  of  action.*' 

Our  accuser,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  this  last  sentence, 
contrives  to.  throw  it  back  a  year,  supposing  tbe  remark  must 
have  been  made  prior  to  the  autumn  of  1805."  (p.  93.)  Certain- 
ly this  supposition  is  necessary  for  his  argument ;  but  unfortunate- 
ly it  is  not  true.    I  cannot  exactly  refer  to  the  date,  but  have  no 
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doubt  of  its  being  lo  ld06.  Never  till  the  24tb  of  Auguft  in  that 
year,  wai  any  thing  like  a  prohibition  giyeui  and  then  it  appears 
to  have  arisen  more  from  apprehension  than  dislike  ;  and  con- 
sisted not  in  a  written  order  froin.  the  Governor-General  in  Coun* 
cil,  but  merely  in  a  private  verbal  message.  If»  therefore,  the 
Major  flatter  himself  that  Sir  George  Barlow,  is  of  the  same  mind 
with  him  and  his  party,  he  may  €nd  himself  mistaken. 

I  may  add,  that  the  protection  of  the  Danish  Government  was 
granted  at  the  unsolicited  recommendation  of  the  late  Governor 
Bie,  whose  testimony  to  the  good  character  of  the  Missionaries 
was  not  only  sent  to  his  own  Government  at  Copenhagen,  but  the 
same  thing  conveyed  in  a  letter  to  the  Society  in  England  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  : — '*  Permit  me  to  assure  you,  that  I  do  npt  consider 
the  friendship  and  few  civilities  I  havehadit  in  my  power -to  show 
your  brethren  here,  otherwise  than  as  fully  due  to  them.  I  have 
received  them  as  righteous  men,  in  the  name  of  righteous  men  ; 
and  1  shall  never  withhold  good  from  them  to  whom  it  is  due,  when 
it  is  in  the  power  of  my  hand  to  do  it.  1  am  happy  in  possessing 
them,  and  will  be  more  so  in  seeing  their  number  increase."-— 
The  Missionaries  have  always  acknowledged  the  kindness  of  the 
British  as  well  as  of  the  Danish  Government ;  and  though  at  one 
period  they  expressed  their  concern  at  being  forbidden  to  preach 
to  the  multitudes  who  were  willing  to  hear  in  Calcutta,  yet  nei- 
ther they  nor  the  Society  have  dealt  in  reflections,  but  have  con- 
tented themselves  with  simply  stating  the  facts,  and  the  arguments 
arising  from  them  ;  and  this  merely  to  counteract  the  underhand 
measures  of  their  adversaries. 

We  only  ask  for  a  calm  and  candid  hearing.  We  solemnly  aver 
before  God  and  our  country,  tijtat  we  are  most  sincerely  attached  to 
its  Constitution  and  Government ;  that  we  regard  its  authority 
with  sentiments  of  the  highest  respect,  and  hold  ourselves  bound 
to  be  obedient  to  its  lawfal  commands.  Obedience  to  the  ruling 
powers  w€  conceive  to  be  enjoined  in  scripture ;  where,  how- 
ever, an  exception  is  expressly  made  in  favour  of  those  cases  in 
which  the  commands  of  man  are  directly  opposed  to  the  revealed 
commands  of  God.  These  are  cases  which,  in  the  course  of  hu- 
man affairs,  may  occur  ;  but  which  no  good  subject  will  love  to  an- 
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ticipete  before  tbeir  tctael  oocurrence.  Sappotiog»  however,  the 
•niral  of  an  emeqseiice  lo  painful*  it  surely  would  be  somewhat 
lianh  to  ttifiiiatise  with  the  name  of  **  open  rebellion"  the  reluc- 
tant  diiobedience,  in  a  particular  instance  of  those,  who  are  only 
yieldinf  to  a  deliberate,  soberi  and  conscientious  conviction  of 
their  duty.  The  apostles  exhorted  all  Christians,  rather  than  re* 
nounce  their  fiuth  or  disobey  the  divine  precepts  at  the  command 
of  the  state,  to  **  resist  even  unto  blood  ;*'  but  we  have  yet  to 
learn  that  sucb  injunctions  were  intended  or  received  as  instiga- 
tions to  rehettUm. 

Were  it  possible  to  concevre  (we  merely  suppose  the  case) 
that  the  Missionaries  should  be  called  to  the  hard  duty  of  deci* 
ding  between  the  service  of  6od  and  obedience  to  man,  we  trust 
that  they  would  be  enabled  to  encounter,  with  resignation,  the 
painful  sacrifice  imposed  upon  them  ;  but  we  are  thankful  to  say 
that  Ihey  have  as  yet  been  spared  so  severe  a  trial. 

Surely,  nothing  but  the  most  uncandid  and  bitter  prejudice 
would  represent  the  refusal  of  an  official  sanction  to  their  itiner- 
ations as  an  imperative  prohibition  of  them  ;  or  would  class  the 
Missionaries  as  rebels  merely  because  being  denied  the  formal 
protection  of  the  governing  power,  they  were  content  with  conni- 
vance, or  at  least  with  uncovenanted  toleration.  Numbers  of  Eu- 
ropeans are  to  be  found  residing  in  India,  though  unaccredited  by 
the  company  or  the  British  Governments  ;  and  we  have  never  un- 
derstood that  all  these  were  considered  as  in  a  state  of  ^'  open  re- 
bellion." Yet  we  have  no  objection  to  be  explicit,  and  will  be  free 
to  confess  that  the  legality  of  such  a  residence  for  the  purposes  of 
private  emolument  would  in  our  view  be  more  than  doubtful,  and 
that  we  should  certainly  abstain  from  it. 

If  upon  a  candid  consideration  of  all  circumstances,  it  be  found  that 
we  have  in  some  instances  deviated  from  the  regulations  alluded  to, 
it  will  be  remembered  that  it  has  not  been  for  any  object  of  temporal 
advantage,  the  illicit  pursuit  of  which  it  was  doubtless  the  design  of 
those  regulations  to  prevent,  though  they  are  necessarily  expressed 
in  terms  which  give  them  a  more  general  application.  As  far,  indeed, 
as  the  deviation  may,  even  under  these  circumstances,  seem  an  ir- 
regular proceeding,  so  far  we  should  certainly  rest  our  defence  of  it 
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on  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  objects  which  it  was  intended 
to  compass  ;  and  in  this  mild  and  qualified  case,  should  even  ap- 
peal to  the  spirit  of  the  principle  which  has  been  already  mention- 
ed— the  principle  of  a  conscientious  preference  of  duty  to  all  oth^ 
er  considerations,  however  pressing. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  duty,  we  are  aware  that  men 
may  be  prompted  by  delusive  impulses  and  erroneous  comments 
to  measures  of  extravagance,  justly  censurable  by  civil  authority. 
But  we  are  governed  by  no  such  inpulses.  We  have  no  notion  of 
any  thing  being  the  will  of  God,  but  what  may  be  proved  from  the 
scriptures  ;  nor  of  any  obligations  upon  us  to  go  among  the  heathen 
more  than  upon  other  Christians.  If  we  be  not  authorized  by  the 
New  Testament,  we  have  no  authority.  And  as  to  our  commenti^ 
if  they  will  not  bear  the  test  of  fair  and  impartial  scrutiny,  let  them 
be  discarded,  and  let  our  undertakings  be  placed  to  the  account  of 
a  well-meant  but  misguided  zeal.  The  principal  ground  on  which 
we  act  is  confined  to  a  narrow  compass  :  it  is  the  commission  of 
our  Saviour  to  his  disciples.  Go — teach  all  nations ;  which  com- 
mission we  do  not  consider  as  confined  to  the  apostles,  because  his 
promised  presence  to  them  who  should  execute  it  extends  to  the 
end  of  the  world. 

Our  accuser  is  aware  that  the  apostles  and  primitive  ministers 
went  every  where  preaching  the  gospel,  even  though  it  were  at 
the  risk  of  liberty  and  life  ;  and  this,  he  conceives,  was  right  in 
them,  because  '^  they  were  expressly  commanded  to  do  so.  (p. 
80.)  His  conclusion,  that  it  was  wrong  in  Christians  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  rests  upon  the  supposition  that  the  command  of  Christ 
does  not  extend  to  them  ;  but  we  shall  not  allow  him  to  build  on 
these  disputed  premises. 

That  there  were  things  committed  to  the  apostles,  for  them  to 
eommit  to  Christians  of  succeeding  ages^  cannot  be  denied.  Such 
must  have  been  the  great  body  of  Christian  doctrines  and  precepts 
contained  in  the  New  Testament ;  and,  seeing  the  promise  oF 
Christ  to  be  with  his  servants  in  the  execution  of  the  command 
reaches  to  the  end  of  the  world,  the  command  itself  must  have  been 
of  this  description.  Not  that  every  Christian  is  obliged  to  preach 
or  any  Christian  in  all  places  :  but  the  Christian  church  as  a  body^ 
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and  every  member  of  it  indiTidaaUy,  is  obliged  to  do  its  utmost 
ID  the  ase  of  those  means  which  Christ  has  appointed  for  the  dis* 
ciplining  of  all  nations. 

To  sajy  that  because  we  are  not  endowed,  liice  the  Apostles, 
with  the  gift  of  tongues  and  the  power  of  working  miracles,  there* 
fore  we  are  not  obliged  to  make  use  of  the  powers  which  we  have 
for  the  conversion  of  the  world,  is  trifling,  not  reasoning.  What 
proof,  or  appearance  of  proof  is  there,  that  the  obligations  of  the 
apostles  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all  nations  arose  from  those  ex- 
traordinary endowments  ?  If  our  being  unable  to  work  miracles 
be  a  reason  why  we  should  not  preach  the  gospel  to  all  nations  as 
fiur  as  opportunity  admits,  it  is  a  reason  why  we  should  not  admit 
it  at  .all :  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  a  proof  that  the  Christian 
ministry,  as  soon  as  miracles  had  ceased,  ought  to  have  termina- 
ted* The  institution  of  the  Christian  ministry  is  founded  in  the 
commission,  even  that  commission  which  enjoins  the  teaching  of 
all  nations.  And  if  we  leave  out  one  part,  we  must,  to  be  con- 
sistent, leave  out  the  other.  We  ought  cither  not  to  teach 
at  all,  or  according  to  our  powers  and  opportunities,  to  teach  all 
nations. 

If  we  believe  the  scriptures,  (and  if  we  do  not  we  are  not 
Christians,)  we  must  believe  that  all  nations  are  promised  to  the 
Messiah  for  his  inheritance^  no  less  than  the  land  of  Canaan  was 
promised  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  ;  and  we,  as  well  as  they,  ought 
in  the  use  of  those  means  which  he  has  appointed,  to  go  up  and 
endeavour  to  possess  them.  It  is  not  for  us,  having  obtained  a 
comfortable  footing  in  Europe,  like  the  Israelites  in  Canaan,  to 
make  leagues  with  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  and,  provided  we 
may  but  live  at  ease  in  our  tents,  to  consent  for  them  to  remain  as 
they  are.  Such  a  spirit  though  complimented  by  some  as  liberal, 
is  mean,  and  inconsistent  with  the  love  of  either  God  or  man. 

Our  accuser  (who  will  neither  be  a  Christian,  nor  let  Christian- 
ity alone)  represents  the  apostles  as  *'  authorized  to  act  in  defiance 
of  magistrates,"  to  ^*  break  the  laws  of  the  different  countries  they 
visited,"  and  to  despite  the  orders  of  men :"  ''  But  Christians 
jMW,'^  he  tells  us,  "  are  expressly  directed  to  obey  the  'powers  that 
5e.''    If  the  prmciple  acted  on  by  the  apostles  '<  be  admitted  ia 
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the9e  daySy^  he'thmks,  **  we  must  bid  adieu  to  India.*'  (pp.  63. 
79,  80.) 

It  would  seem,  by  this  account  of  tbiugs,  as  if  the  apostles,  under 
a  divine  autbority,  trampled  on  all  law  and  order  among  men,  and, 
as  far  as  tbeir  influence  extended,  actually  *<  turned  the  world 
upside  down."  If  it  were  not  so,  the  conclusion  that  the  same 
principle  acted  upon  in  these  days,  would  prove  the  loss  of  India, 
is  mere  unfounded  assertion.  But  were  any  such  effects  produced 
by  the  labours  of  the  apostles  ?  What  colonies  were  lost  to  the 
Romans  through  them  ?  Let  the  countries  be  named  which  were 
rained  or  injured  by  their  preaching. 

In  attempting  to  fix  a  charge  upon  us,  our  accuser  has  libelled 
the  apostles,  and  even  their  master,  as  well  as  the  Christians  of  all 
succeeding  ages.  Where  did  he  learn  that  Jesus  Christ  authori- 
zed his  apostles  to  act  in  defiance  of  magistrates,  or  to  despise  the 
orders  of  men  ?  What  proof  has  he  that  they  ever  acted  on  such 
principle  ?  was  there  any  thing  like  this  in  the  behaviour  of  Paul, 
before  Felix,  or  Festus,  or  Agrippa  ?  Such  a  spirit  had  no  more 
place  in  his  religion  than  our  accuser  has  been  able  to  prove  it  to 
haTe  had  place  in  ours.  The  apostles  were  commanded  to  break 
no  laws,  but  such  as  were  inconsistent  with  their  allegiance  to 
Christ ;  and  in  breaking  them  they  never  acted  with  contumacy, 
but  merely  as  impelled  by  a  superior  authority  ;  bearing  at  the 
same  time,  the  consequences  with  meekness  and  fortitude,  as  their 
Lord  had  done  before  them.  The  principle  on  which  they  acted 
was  that  which  He  had  laid  down  for  them  when  tempted  by  cer- 
tain '^  hypocrites,"  with  the  intent  of  rendering  him  obnoxious  to 
government ;  ("not  that  they  cared  for  government,  but  were  de- 
sirous of  making  it  the  instrument  of  their  malice,)  namely,  i2efi- 
dtr  wato  Cesar  the  thtfiga  which  are  Cesar^s,  and  unto  God  the  things 
that  are  God?8* 

What  authority  has  our  accuser  for  representing  the  apostles  as 
enjoining  on  common  Christians  that  subjection  to  civil  govern- 
metit  which  they  did  not  exemplify  in  their  own  conduct  ?  Were 
not  they  themselves  subject  to  the  powers  that  were  ?  Yes,  in  ev- 
ery thing,  save  in  what  concerned  their  allegiance  to  Christ,  and 
this  reserve  they  made  for  all  Christians.     Why  else  did  they  en- 
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OHUi^  them  to  hold  tuA  their  profession  iiiider  the  most  cruel 
persecations ;  referring  them  to  the  last  judgment,  when  God 
would  recompense  rest  to  them,  and  trihulation  to  those  that  troub- 
led them  ?  Could  they  have  submitted  their  consciences  to  the  ru- 
tiag  poirers,  they  need  not  have  suffered  persecution  :  but  they 
acted  on  the  same  principle  as  the  apostles,  who,  instead  of  laying 
down  one  law  for  themselves  and  another  for  them,  exhorted  them 
to  follow  their  example :  Tkose  things^  said  they,  wJuch  ye  have 
bath  Uamed^  andreceived^  and  heard,  and  teen  in  ii«,  do. 

On  the  principle  of  our  accuser,  all  those  Christians  of  the 
first  three  centuries,  who  had  not  the  power  of  working  miracles, 
though  peaceable  and  loyal  subjects  in  civil  concerns,  yet  not  sub- 
mitting their  consciences  to  the  ruliog  powers,  were  rebels.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  English  Martyrs  in  the  days  of  the  first 
Mary*  They  could  not  work  miracles  any  more  than  we,  and 
pretended  to  no  special  commission  from  heaven  to  break  the  laws: 
but  while  they  manifested  the  utmost  loyalty  to  the  queen  in  civil 
matters,  they  felt  themselves  accountable  to  a  higher  authority, 
and  snbmitt^  to  be  burnt  alive  rather  than  obey  her  mandates. 
Thtese  characters,  whom  all  succeeding  ages  have  revered  as  men 
of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,  were  loaded  by  the  Bonners 
and  Gardiners  of  the  day  with  every  epithet  of  abuse,  and  treated 
as  rebels. 

We  may  be  told  that  the  cases  are  dissimilar  :  tbey  were  put  to 
death,  but  the  whole  that  our  accuser  aims  at  is  banishment ;  they 
suffered  for  avowing  their  religious  principles  ai  home,  whereas 
we  might  have  done  this  without  his  wishing  to  interrupt  us. 
But  this  dissimilarity  relates  only  to  degree  ;  the  principle  is  the 
same.  If,  since  the  days  of  miracles.  Christians  have  been  under 
an  obligation  to  submit  to  the  powers  that  be,  in  religious  matters, 
the  martyrs  of  seventeen  hupdred  years  have  been,  in  fact,  a  suc- 
cession of  rebels. 

Our  accuser  may  think  it  a  matter  '^  not  to  be  endured,"  that 
sectaries  should  compare  themselves  with  these  honoured  char- 
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acters  :*  but  with  bis  leave,  or  without  it,  we  are  ChrUiiam ; 
and  though  we  should  be  less  than  the  least  of  Christ's  servants, 
yet  we  must  aspire  to  act  upon  the  ^nme primnplea  as  the  greatest 
of  them. 

What  is  there  in  these  principles  which  affects  the  honours  of 
government,  or  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society  ?  Is  it  any 
disparagement  to  the  highest  human  authorities  not  to  interfere 
with  the  divine  prerogative  ?  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  their 
highest  honour  to  respect  it  ?  Those  governments  which,  disre- 
garding such  men  as  our  accuser,  protect  the  free  exercise  of  re- 
ligious principle,  will  hot  only  be  prospered  of  heaven,  but  will 
ever  stand  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  wise  and  the  good,  and  when 
the  ferment  of  the  day  is  over,  be  applauded  by  mankind  in  general* 

A  great  deal  is  said^  by  all  our  opponents,  on  the  power  of  work- 
ing miracles,  as  though  because  we  cannot  pretend  to  this  qualifi- 
cation, we  had  no  warrant  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  the  hea; 
then,  *'  It  is  not  to  be  endured,''  says  our  accuser,  '^that  these 
men  should  be  compared  with  the  apostles  who  wrought  miracles." 
Another  wiseacre  gravely  suggests,  that  *'  sectaries  are  not  likely 
to  have"  these  extraordinary  powers ;  as  though,  had  we  been 
Churchmen,  we  might  have  stood  some  chance  of  attaining  them !  t 
It  was  the  commission  of  Christ,  and  not  the  power  of  working 
miracles,  that  constituted  the  warrant  of  the  apostles  to  |^o  and 
^each  all  nations.     The  latter  was,  indeed,  an  important  qualifica- 

^  Considering  the  pains  which  have  been  taken  to  load  us  with  the  odium 
of  sectarianism,  it  may  be  thoaght  I  should  hare  done  something  towards  re- 
tnoTing  it  The  truth  is,  our  opponents  care  not  for  the  Chdrch,  nor  have 
they  any  dislike  to  Dissenters,  provided  they  be  averse  to  evangdwd  religion. 
All  that  they  say,  therefore,  against  us  as  sectaries,  is  for  the  mean  and  crafty 
purpose  of  working  upon  the  prejudices  of  Churchmen;  and  such  vulgar 
abuse  requires  no  answer. 

tThis  suggestion  is  contained  in  a  piece  which  has  lately  appeared,  under 
the  title  of  The  Dangers  of  British  India,  from  French  Invasion  and  Mission- 
nry  Establishments,  I  see  nothing  in  the  pamphlet  which  requires  an  answer. 
Government  will  see  to  that  part  which  refers  to  the  danger  ef  French  In- 
rasion,  whether  they  read  this  performance,  or  not ;  and  as  to  what  relates  to 
the  Missionaries,  it  is  a  mere  repetition  of  things  which  have  been  answered 
in  the  preceding  pages. 
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tioo,  and  necessary  to  accredit  the  Christian  religion  at  its  outset ; 
tdt  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  its  progress,  it  would  either  have 
been  continued  till  all  nations  had  been  evangelized,  or  the  prom- 
ise of  Christ  to  be  with  his  servants  in  the  execution  of  the  com- 
mission would  not  have  extended  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

If  we  arrogated  to  compare  ourselves  with  the  apostles,  in  distinc- 
tion from  other  Christians,  that,  indeed,  were  not  to  be  endured: 
but  nothing  is  farther  from  our  minds,  if  we  compare  ourselves 
with  the  apostles,  it  is  not  as  apostles,  but  as  Christians,  engaged,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  giAs  which  we  possess,  in  the  same  common  cause. 
That  there  were  soobe  things  pursued  by  Christ  and  his  apostles 
which  require  to  be  pursued  by  all  Christians  cannot  be  denied. 
Why  else  is  our  Saviour  said  to  have  left  U8  an  example  that  we 
MhaMfollow  his  steps?  And  why  did  the  Apostle  exhort  the  Corin- 
thians to  be  followers  of  himf  as  he  also  was  of  Christ  ?  It  might 
have  been  said  of  Paul,  that  for  him  to  compare  himself  with 
Christ  <*  was  not  to  be  endured  ;  and  that  with  equal  justice 
as  this  is  said  of  us.  He  did  pot  compare  himself  with  Christ, 
though  he  imitated  him  in  those  things  wherein  he  was  set  for  an 
example ;  neither  do  we  compare  ourselves  with  the  apostles, 
though  we  imitate  them  in  those  things  wherein  they  are  set  for 
our  example. 

Nothing  is  more  evident  to  men  who  have  their  senses  exercised 
to  discern  between  good  and  evil,  than  that  the  cause  of  God  is  the 
same  in  all  ages ;  and  that  whatever  diversity  of  gifls  there  may  be 
among  Christians,  there  is  but  one  spirit.  It  is  not  on  that  where- 
in Christianity  is  diverse  in  different  ages  that  we  found  our  com- 
parisons, but  on  that  wherein  it  is  the  same  in  all  ages.  Whatev- 
er diversities  there  were  as  to  spiritual  gifts,  between  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  or  among  the  apostles  themselves,  yet  they  each  in- 
curred the  hatred  and  opposition  of  wicked  men.  The  Lord  of 
Glory  himself  was  reproached  as  a  madman^  and  the  people  who 
attended  to  him  considered  as  fools  for  listening  to  his  doctrine. 
He  was  also  accused  to  government  o£ stirring  up  the  people,  mere- 
ly because  he  taught  them  throughout  the  country.  Such  also  was 
the  treatment  of  the  apostles.  So  foreign  were  the  things  of  which 
Paul  discoursed,  from  all  the  previous  ideas  of  Festus,  that  though 
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he  spake  only  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness^  yet  they  appear- 
ed to  the  other  to  be  madness.  And  the  diarges  alleged  against 
him,  at  another  time,  before  Felix,  were,  that  he  was  a  pestilent 
character^  a  mover  of  sedition ;  and  what  was  worse  still,  a  ringlead- 
er of  the  SECT  of  the  Naxarenes,  Now  when  we  hear  the  same 
charges,  for  substance,  alleged  against  us,  at  a  distance  of  almost 
two  thousand  years,  we  cannot  help  concluding,  that  whatever 
disparities  there  are  between  Christ  and  the  apostles,  and  Chris- 
tians of  the  present  day,  there  are  certain  common  points  of  like- 
ness, and  that  all  such  reproaches  prove  nothing  against  us. 

We  do  not  wonder,  however,  that  our  adversaries  shoulcl  not  be 
able  to  *^  endure  these  comparisons  ;  for  they  not  only  feel  an- 
noyed by  them,  but  must  needs  perceive  that  if  we  are  compared 
to  Christ  and  his  apostles,  thejf  also  will  be  compared  to  men  of  a 
very  opposite  character,  and  this  they  may  not  be  able  to  '*  en- 
dure^' any  more  than  the  other. 

Another  subject  on  which  almost  all  our  opponents  dwell  is,  the 
impracticability  of  converting  the  Hindoos.  Most  of  them,  as  if 
to  screen  themselves  from  the  suspicion  of  being  averse  to  Chris- 
tianity, acknowledge,  that  if  the  thing  were  practicable,  it  would 
be  right.  But,  in  the  first  place,  they  speak  as  though  we  expect- 
ed the  sudden  conversion  of  the  whole  population  of  India  ;  and 
as  though  nothing  were  done,  unless  it  amounted  to  this :  but  we 
have  no  idea  of  the  kind.  If  the  work  go  on  in  a  silent  and  grad- 
ual way,  like  the  operations  of  a  little  leaven,  as  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  has  been  used  to  go  on,  the  whole  lump  may,  in  the  end, 
though  not  at  present,  be  leavened.  We^  say  the  leaven  has  begun 
•to  operate,  and  all  we  desire  is,'  that  that  operation  may  not  be 
impeded.  We  perfectly  agree  with  our  opponeiifs,  that  the  Hin- 
doos can  never  be  converted  by  mere  human  means,  though  we 
are  equally  persuaded  they  will  never  be  converted  without  them. 
We  no  more  think  that  **  men  can  accomplish  it"  than  they.  We  do 
not  use  such  calculations  respecting  the  expulsion  of  Paganism  and 
Mahometanism  from  India  as  might  be  used  concerning  the  reduc- 
tion of  a  country  by  a  certain  degree  of  physical  force.  Our  hope 
arises  from  the  promise  of  Christ,  to  be  with  his  servants  in  the 
execution  of  their  mission  to  the  end  of  the  world.     Nor  can  our 
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ad*er»aricB  consiGlenllj  objecl  lo  this,  since  they  also  can  lalk  of 
"the  omnipatent  power  of  heaTCQ  leading  these  people  into  the 
paths  of  light  and  Irulli,"  and  even  of  "the  outpouring  of  the  Spir. 
It"  upon  them.  The  difference  is,  they  introduce  divine  influ- 
ence as  somelhing  miraculous,  and  for  the  purpose  of  superseding 
human  means  ;  ive  as  an  ordinary  blessing,  promised  to  (he  church 
in  all  ages,  and  to  encourage  the  use  of  means.  They  argue  from 
what  the  Almighty  can  do,  to  what  bemuiC  do,  if  ever  the  work  be 
done  ;  namely,  convert  them  "  in  an  instant:"  we  consider  such 
talk  a»  wild  and  visionary.  Our  opponents  sometimes  declaim 
against  the  "enthusiasm"  of  the  Missionaries  ;  but  nothing  like 
ihis  will  be  found  in  any  of  their  communications.  Surely  they 
must  be  hardly  driven  or  they  would  not  have  aitempted  to  con- 
ceal their  opposition  to  the  progress  of  the  gospel  under  the  mask 
of  fanaticism. 

Do  they  reully  ibink  it  more  probable,  that  God  will  cnavert  a 
whole  country  "  in  an  instant,"  than  that  Ihej  will  be  converted  in 
the  ordinary  use  of  means  ?  No,  they  expect  no  such  divine  inter- 
ference, and,  it  may  be,  on  this  very  account  give  it  the  pre- 
ference. If  the  Hindoos  mui(  be  converted,  thej  had  rather,  it 
seems,  that  it  should  be  done  by  the  immediate  power  of  God 
than  by  u«  -,  but  it  requires  no  great  depth  of  pt^nelration  to  per- 
ceive that  it  would  please  them  better  stilt  were  it  to  be  done  by 
neitber. 


REMARKS 


ON 


*<A  LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  CONTROL,  OK 
THE  PROPAGATION  OF  CHRISIANITY  IN  INDIA.'* 


My  design  in  noticing  this  Letter  is  more  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
planation than  dispute.  The  ^'  hints''  soggestied  to  those  who  are 
concemed'in  sending  out  Missionaries  to  the  East,  so  far  as  they 
i^late  to  their  peaceable  temper  and  character,  are  very  good.  I 
can  say,  in  behalf  of  the  Societies  which  haye  of  late  years  sent  out 
Missionaries  to  that  quarter,  that  it  has  been  their  aim,  from  the 
beginning,  to  act  on  the  principle  which  the  author  recommends. 
The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Instructions  of  the  London 
and  the  Baptist  Societies. 

To  the  MtMnonariei  going  to  Surat, 

**  It  is  peculiarly  incumbent  on  you  for  your  own  comfort,  and 
agreeable  to  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  our  Divine  Master,  to  avoid  all 
interference,  botb  in  word  and  in  deed,  with  the  Company's  s^lrvants, 
government,  and  regulations.  We  cannot  sufficiently  convey  what  we 
feel  on  the  high  importance  of  this  injunction,  of  abstaining  from 
all  observatiotts  on  the  political  affairs  of  the  country  or  govern- 
inent,  in  your  intercourse,  and  in  your  correspondence.  The  very 
existence  of  the  mission  may  be  involved  in  an  attention,  or  inat- 
t^tion,  to  this  regulation  !*' 

Vol.  IIL  40 
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To  ike  Mitmmuaiei  gomg  to  Bengal. 

**  Since  that  kiof^om  which  we,  as  the  disciples  of  Jesas,  wish 
to  estahlish,  is  not  of  this  world,  we  affectionately  and  seriously 
enjoin  00  each  Missionacy  under  our  patronage^  that  he  do  cau- 
tiously and  constantly  ahstain  from  every  interference  with  the 
political  concerns  of  the  country  where  he  may  be  called  to  labour^ 
whether  by  words  or  deeds;  that  he 'be  obedient  to  the  laws  ia 
•11  civil  affairs;  that  he  respect  magistrates,  supreme  and  subor- 
dinate, and  teach  the  same  things  to  others:  in  fine,  that  he  apply 
himsdf  wholly  to  the  all-unportant  concerns  of  that  evangelical 
service  to  which  he  has  so  solemnly  dedicated  himself.'' 

<*  Lastly:  However  gross  may  be  the  idolatries  and  heathenish 
superstitions  that  may  fall  befteath  a  Missionary's  notice,  the  Socii 
ety  are,  nevertheless,  persuaded,  that  both  the  mutual  respect  due 
from  man  to  man,  and  the  interests  of  the  true  religion,  deraani£- 
that  every  Missionary  should  sedulously  avoid  all  rudeness,  insultpv» 
or  interruption,  during  the  observance  of  the  said  superstitions^ 
recommending  no  methods  but  those  *  adopted  by  Christ  and  bif* 
apostles,  viz.  the  persevering  use  of  scripture,  reason,  prayer^ 
meekness,  and  love." 

The  Societies  may  not,  in  every  instance,  have  succeeded  ac> 
cording  to  their  wishes;  but  if  any  of  their  Missionaries  have  be- 
trayed another  spirit,  they  have  not  failed  to  admonish  them,  and 
if  they  could  not  be  corrected,  would  certainly  recall  them.  The 
mildness  and  gentleness  of  Missionaries,  however,  does  not  require 
to  be  such  as  that  they  should  not  refute  cuid  expose  the  evib  of 
idoiatry.  No  man  can  be  a  Missionary  who  is  not  allowed  to  do 
this.  This  has  been  always  done  by  Mr.  Schwartz  and  his  col- 
leagues, (whom  the  author  of  the  Letter  justly  praises,)  as  is  man- 
ifest from  their  communications  to  Tlie  Society  for  Promoting  C%nV 
tian  Knowledge  J  and  of  which  the  Society  have  approved  by  com- 
municating them  to  the  public. 

**Mr.  Kolhoff,"  say  they,  in  his  intercourse  with  heathens, 
made  it  his  business  to  give  them  a  plain  and  comprehensive,  view 
V  *all  the  truths  of  our  holy  religion,  and  to  prevail  upon  them  to 
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receive  them,  by  representing  the  absurdity  and  nnfulnets  of  their 
idol-worship,  the  happiness  which  would  attend  their  obedience 
to  the  truth,  and  the  judgments  to  which  they  would  render  them- 
wehes  liable  by  a  contempt  of  the  only  true  God^  and  the  offers  of 
his  mercy, *^     Report  of  1798,  p.  134. 

They  also  tell  us  of  Mr.  Pohle,  another  of  their  Missionaries, 
•*  preaching  daily  the  principles  of  Christianity  to  the  natives,  of 
different  religions,  and  especially  the  heathens,  refuting  at  the 
same  time  their  errors, ^^  Yet  he  is  said  to  have  been  '*  heard 
with  joy  and  amazement."     Report  of  1796,  p.  129. 

The  following  extract  of  Mr.  KolhofT's  letter  will  fumishwan  apol- 
ogy for  their  earnestness,  to  those  who  may  think  nothing  to  be 
proper  but  simple  instruction. 

**  Besides  a  multiplicity  of  superior  deities,  the  heathens  in  this 
country  have  a  great  number  of  infernal  deities,  (or  rather,  devUs,) 
whom  they  likewise  make  objects  of  their  adoratiod.  The  wor- 
ship, or  service  done  to  these  infernal  deities,  in  order  to  render 
them  propitious,  consists  in  offering  them  sheep,  swine,  fowls, 
rice,  plantains,  and  intoxicating  liquors,  which  ts  always  done 
either  in  a  garden,  or  in  a  chapel  built  in  a  grove,  without  the  city 
or  village.  Af^er  offering  the  sacrifice,  the  priest,  with  the.  peo- 
by  whom  the  sacrifice  is  brought,  sit  down  to  feast  themselves  on 
the  things  offered. 

*'  Such  a  sacrifice  was  offered  by  some  heathens  in  the  month  of 
July  last,  near  a  village  twelve  miles  to  the  south  of  Tanjore. 
Having  offered  their  sacrifice,  they  sat  down  to  the  succeeding  en- 
tertainment, in  which  the  priest,  having  made  too  free  with  the  in- 
toxicating liquor,  very  soon  became  like  a  wild  beast,  and  murder- 
ed two  persons  who  were  near  him,  with  the  instrument  with  which 
he  had  killed  the  victims.  Others  endeavored  to  save  themselves 
by  flight,  but  he  pursued  after  them,  murdered  a  woman,  wound- 
ed six  others,  and  very  likely  would  have  proceeded  in  his  mur- 
derous business,  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  had  not  brought 
him  down  with  their  sticks,  and  disabled  him  from  doing  further 
mischief.  He  was  taken  a  prisoner  to  Tanjore,  and  died  in  his 
confinement,  of  the  wound  he  got  from  the  inhabitants.  Oh,  that 
the  heathens  wduld  open  their  eyelt  to  see  the  dreadful  conse- 
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qmae%  offtfiridv  iMr  lUer,  tad  doiag  Um  defiles  dnidgeij  t" 
Bap|Mrt  of  17M,  p.  ]3f . 

«'  1  bdMTt/*  Mfi  tkt  aathor  of  ilie  Letter  io  the  PreMdent  af 
An  Bottid  ef  Coatrolt  '^  Uiat  b  Bengal  the  ttatter  Im  beeo  mocli 
the  tame  m  on  the  Coast,  and  that  no  diiaatMaclioB  has,  for  per- 
bapa  a  eentory,  been  prodoeed  by  the  preaching  of  the  Miasiona- 
aies,  Cetholic  or  PmteiilaBt,  with  the  ecception  of  oidy  a  recent 
instance  of  disgost,  Tory  natnrally  eicited  among  some  Hindoos, 
from  being  (if  I  am  ri^itly  informed^  coarsely  reproached  by  soma 
▼nlgar  seahH,  with  the  worship  otmurdererif  liart,  and  so  forth.'' 

(»•  9»  10.) 

I  veiy  BMMh  SQspect  that  this  gentleman  Mt  been  misinformed, 
as  to  this  exception.  No  snph  communication  has  reached  me; 
and  if  any  one  of  the  Missionaries  had,  by  the  use  of  soch  Ian- 
goegOy  excited  disgnat,  I  think  either  myself,  or  some  other  mem* 
her  of  the  Society,  wonid  have  heard  of  it.  If  it  were  ^'^Sictf^and 
n  matter  of  nolorieljf  in  Indiai"  it  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that 
when,  on  aecoont  of  the  alarms  produced  by  the  Vellore  mntinyi 
Mft  Carey  and  his  oMeagnes  were  reqmet^edio  desist  from  preach- 
ing to  the  natireSf  the  magistrates  at  Calcatta,  who  delirered  thsi 
request,  should  have  made  no  mention  of  it ;  and  still  more  so  that 
they  should  hare  declared  tbemselres  '*  well  satisfied  with  their 
character  and  deportment,"  acknowledging  that  '^  no  complain^ 
had  Of  er  been  lodged  against  them."  But  the  number  of  pri- 
?ate  reports  which  hare  of  late  been  circukUed,  is  sufficient,  for  a 
time,  to  shake  the  confidence  even  of  those  who  are  friendly  to 
the  object  We  can  only  repeat  what  we  have  said  before,  '  Let 
us  not  be  judged  by  private  letters  :  let  our  adversaries  come  for- 
ward and  accuse  the.  Missionaries  ;  or  at  least  give  proof  of  their 
labour's  having  been  injurious.' 

There  is,  doubtless,  a  manner  of  representing  things  which  tends 
not  to  convince,  but  to  provoke.  If  any  thing  of  this  kind  can  be 
proved  against  the  Missionaries,  we  shall  by  no  means  defend  it 
To  charge  a  company  of  Hindoos  directly  with  the  worship  of  mur- 
derers, liarsy  kc.  must  be  very  improper ;  but  it  is  possible  for  a 
charge  of  this  kind  to  be  urged  in  a  less  ofiensive  manner.  Snp- 
posing  a  brahman  to  bt  in  the  company^  and  that  in  encoqntering 
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the  Missionary,  he  shoald  appeal  to  the  shasten  for  the  lawfulness 
of  idol  worship ;  would  it  be  improper  for  the  Missionary  calmly 
to  proye  from  those  shasters  that  the  very  gods  which  they  com- 
vomd  to  be  worshipped  are  there  described  as  the  most  vicious 
characters  ?  This,  I  believe  has  been  done,  and  that  with  good 
effect  Nor  did  I  ever  hear  of  an  instance  of  any  Hindoo  being 
prov<d^ed  by  it,  except  the  brahmans,  who  were  thereby  confoun- 
ded before  the  people. 

With  respect  to  inculcating  '^  the  less  controverted  principles  of 
Christianity,''  1  do  not  believe  that  the  Missionaries  have  ever  so 
much  as  mentioned  to  the  converted  natives,  and  certainly  not  to 
the  unconverted,  any  of  the  controversies  of  the  European  Chris- 
tiaos.  On  the  contrary,  they  teach  them  what  they  conceive  to 
be  simple  Christianity,  both  in  doctrine  and  practice;  and  were 
any  thing  like  a  disputatious  spirit  to  arise  among  t-hem,  (which,  I 
believe  has  never  b^en  the  case,)  they  would  utterly  discourage  it. 
The  fears  which  this  writer  seems  to  entertain  of '^  confounding 
the  people  with  a  variety  of  discordant  opinions  and  sects  ;"  are  I 
trust,  without  foundation  :  but  as  1  shall  have  occasion  to  notice 
this  subject  more  particularly  in  the  next  article,  I  shall  here  pass 
it  by. 

What  this  author  means,  and  who  he  can  refer  to,  by  ''  church- 
es overflowing  with  converts,  who  do  no  honour  to  the  cause, 
but  serve  rather  as  a  stumbling  block,  than  an  incitement 
to  the  conversion  of  others,"  I  know  not.  Major  Scott  War- 
ing, in   his  third  pamphlet,   understands  h\m  as  agreeii^  with 

him,  that  ^*  the  hundred  converts  made  in  thirteen  years  by  the 
Sengal  MisftioTutrieB,  have  injured  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  In- 
dia." (p.  136.)  AAer  this,  1  must  say,  the  author  is  called  upon 
by  every  consideration  of  truth,  justice,  and  religion,  and  in  the 
name  of  each  I  hereby  call  upon  him,  through  some  public  medi- 
um, to  explain  his  meaning.     The  accusations  of  Major  Scott  War- 
ing, and  his  associates,  reflect  no  dishonour ;  but  when  taken  up 
as  sober  truth  by  a  writer  who  appears  to  be  not  only  a  man  of  ve- 
racity, but  friendly  to  religion,  they  become  of  consequence,  and 
require  to  be  either  substantiated  or  retracted. 
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We  nmj  haTemore  hope  in  tbt  cooTenion  of  the  Hindoos,  and 
ooDseqQently  more  seal  than  thia  author.  We  certainly  do  hope  hj 
the  good  hand  of  God  upon  tks,  to  produce  something  more  than 
flAerelj  **  an  increased  esteem  for  Christianity"  among  the  heath- 
en:  hot  so  fiur  as  his  advice  goes  to  recommend  temperiaite  men 
and  measures,  it  meets  our  cordial  approbation. 

The  writer  recommends  to  Government  that "  the  number  of 
Missionaries  should  be  limited,  and  that  they  should  be  required 
to  enter  into  covenants  with  the  company^  calculated  to  insure 
their  prompt  obedience  to  the  restraints  which  it  may  be  found 
necessary  to  impose  upon  them."  It  is  possible  this  gentleman 
may  have  formed  his  idea  of  the  number  of  Missionaries  from  the 
reports  circulated  in  such  pamphlets  as  those  of  Major  Scot  War- 
ingy  as  if  *<  a  great  number  of  sectarian  Missionaries  were  spread 
over  every  part  of  India."  If  he  had  known  that  this  great  num- 
ber dees  not  exceed  tixieen  ;  and  that  the  greater  part  of  them 
rende  at  Serampore,  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  supreme  gov- 
ernment, he  would  scarcely  have  thought  of  such  a  proposal.  As 
to  **  covenanting  with  the  Company,"  the  quotation  from  Mr. 
Manhman,*  proves  their  willingness  to  give  every  possible  secu- 
rity for  their  peaceable  and  good  behaviour. 

The  sum  of  this  gentleman's  advice  is,  that  that  **  with  the  grow- 
ing zeal  of  this  country  for  Indian  conversion,  the  vigilant  control 
of  the  India  Government  should  keep  pace. "  A  vigilant  control 
and  a  system  of  intolerance  sound  very  much  alike.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, he  does  not  mean  such  control  as  would  impede  the  ivork  it- 
self: and  if  no  more  be  meant  than  a  restriction  from  intemperate 
language  and  behaviour,  such  restraints,  I  trust,  will  not  *<  be  found 
necessary  to  be  imposed  upon  them." 

*  See  Part  I.  pp  289,290,of  this  volume. 


REMARKS 


ON 


THE   PROPRIETY  OF  CONFINING  MISSIONARY  UNDERTAKINGS    TO  THE 
ESTABLISHED    CHURCH,    IN   ANSWER    TO    DR.    BARROW.' 


I  AM  aware  that  on  this  part  of  the  subject  I  haFe  stroog  preju- 
dices to  eucounter,  especially  from  those  who  know  little  or  noth- 
ing of  Protestant  Disdenters,  except  from  the  opprobrious  names 
given  them  by  t^eir  adversaries. 

Of  an  EcclesiasWal  Establishment  for  India,  I  say  nothing.     We 
fihall  rejoice  in  the  success  of  all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
in  sincerity.     Whether  such  an  establishment  take  place,  or  not, 
I  am  persuaded  no  force  will  be  used  towards  the  natives  ;  and  I 
should  not  have  suspected  a  desire  to  exclude  Protestant  Dissen- 
ters, had  it  not  been  expressly  avowed  in  a  late  discourse  before 
one  of  our  Universities.'^     There  are  thousands,  I  am  persuaded, 
in  the  National  Church,  who  would  utterly  disapprove  of  the  illib"' 
eral  wish,  and  whose  hearts  would  revolt  at  the  idea  of  recalling 
men  of  approved  talents  and  character,  who,  with  great  labour  and 
perseverance 9  have  in  a  measure  cleared  the  ground  and  sown  the 
seed»  to  make  way  for  others  to  go  after  them  who  should  reap  the 
harvest.     Attached  as  they  are  to  the  Church  of  England,  they 
would  hot  wish,  in  this  manner  to  promote  her  interests.     Thejr 
would,  I  presume,  consider  such  a  measure  as  strictly  sectarian; 
that  is,  estabFishing  a  party  at  the  expense  of  the  general  interest 
of  the  church  of  Christ. 

•  See  Dr  Burrow's  Sermon  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  Nov.  8,  180T 
PV.  13,  14 
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Batshoald  Churchmen  of  this  description  be  out-nambered  by 
others  of  a  different  mind,  we  appeal  from  them  to  the  temperance, 
the  wisdom,  and  the  justice  of  government.  A  Government  dis- 
tinguished by  its  tolerant  principles,  and  which  guards  the  rights 
of  conscience  even  in.  Mahometans  and  heathens,  will  not  we  trust, 
exclude  Protestant  Dissenting  Missionaries  from  any  of  its  territo- 
ries, especially  men  of  learning  and  character,  against  whom  not  a 
single  charge  of  improper  conduct  has  ever  been  substantiated. 

Dr.  Barrow  says  "  Missionaries  of  various  interests,  or  parties^ 
ignomntly  or  wilfully  differing  in  the ir  comments,  their  opinions, 
and  their  designs,  should  not  be  suffered  to  appear  amongst  those 
whom  we  wish  to  convert."  Surely  Dr.  Barrow  might  have  sup- 
posed^ from  the  disinterested  labours  of  these  Missionaries,  and 
from  the  good  understanding  which  they  have  always  endeavoured 
to  cnltivate  with  Christians  of  other  denominations,  that  they  had 
no  **^ design"  in  view  but  that  of  extending  the  Christian  religion; 
bat  that  if  they  differ  from  him,or  others,  in  some  particulars,  it 
may  arise  from  othercauses  than  either  ignorance  or  obstinacy. 

Be  adds,  <*  If  we  permit  the  minbters  of  various  sects  and  de- 
nominations, Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  Armenians  and  Baptists,  to 
inculcate  their  respective  tenets  without  restraint,  the  unlettered 
Indian,  will  not  be  able  to  determine  what  that  Christianity  is 
which  we  would  persuade  him  to  embrace  ;  and  the  more  learned 
convinced  that  the  doctrines  of  all  our  teachers  cannot  be  equal- 
ly true,  may  be  led  to  conclude  that  all  are  equally  false." 
Plausible  as  this  reasoning  may  appear  on  paper,  experience 
and  fact  are  against  it.  There  never  has  been  and  I  trust 
never  will  be,  such  an  opposition  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries as  to  furbish  any  stumbling-block  to  the  natives.  Ac- 
cording to  the  reasoning  of  this  gentleman,  if  the  Society  for  Pro' 
moiing  Christian  Knowledge  had  sent  out  an  English  Clergyman 
ts  a  Missionary  to  India,  they  must  at  the  same  time  have  recalled 
Schwartz,  Gericke,  and  their  fellow  labourers,  as  being  "Luther- 
ans." 

The  errors  which  exist  in  the  Christian  world,  to  whomsoever 
they  belong,  are  doubtless  an  evil,  and  tend  to  obstruct  the  prog- 
ress of  the  gospel.  Could  we  be  all  of  one  mind,  and  thai  the 
mnd  of  Christ,  we  might  hope  for  greater  success  ;  but  seeing 
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this  is  not  the  case,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  Surely  there  is  do  neces- 
sity for  our  aU  sitting  idle  ;  nor  yet  for  one  party^  which  happens 
to  be  established  by  civil  authority,  to  exclude  the  rest. 
:  Let  ds  suppose  an  agricultural  mission  among  the  American  In- 
dians. Fifteen  or  sixteen  experienced  farmers  are  sent  to  teach 
the  people  how  to  cultivate  their  lauds.  AAer  a  few  years'  trial, 
some  good  fruits  arise  from  their  instructions.  But  a  certain  the* 
orist,  sitting  at  home,  finds  out  that  these  men  are  not  all  perfectly 
of  one  opinion  as  to  the  best  modes  of  husbandry  :  and  therefore 
proposes  to  recall  them,  and  to  send  others  in  their  place.  Common 
dense  would,  in  this  case,  check  the  presumption.  It  would  say, 
'Let  these  men  alone.  There  is  no  such  diffeirence  between, 
them  as  materially  to  affect  the  object.  There  is  room  enough  for 
them  all,  so  that  no  one  will  need  to  interfere  with  his  neighbour. 
Even  the  less  skilful  among  them  will  do  good,  perhaps  as  much  an 
those  whom  you  would  sead  in  their  place,  and  who,  after  all 
might  be  as  far  from  unanimity  as  they  are.* 

Such  is  the  extent  of  the  British  empire  in  the  East,  that  if  wt 
could  divest  ourselves  of  the  sectarian  spirit  of  *<  desiring  to  boast 
of  other  men's  labours,  no  two  denominations  of  Christians  need 
interfere,  and  all  might  be  helpers  one  of  another.  But  though  it 
were  otherwise,  and  the  evils  alleged  were  allowed  to  arise  from 
it,  yet  the  measures  proposed  by  this  writer  would  not  diminish 
them.  It  ia  by  subscribing  **  the  creed  of  the  National  Church" 
that  he  wishes  all  who  engage  in  this  work  to  be  united  :  but  the 
unanimity  produced  by  subscribing  a  creed,  however  good  that 
creed  may  he,  is  little  tnore  than  nominal,  and  therefore  could 
have  no  good  effect  on  thinking  heathens.  They  would  soon  dis- 
cover that  there  had  been  almost  ad  mliny  different  ^*  comments 
and  opinions"  about  the  meaning  of  the  creed,  as  about  the  scrip* 
tures  themselves  ;  and  that  as  great  an  opposition  existed  among 
those  who  had  subscribed  it,  as  between  them  add  others  who  had 
toot  subscribed  it 

The  truth  is,  if  we  wish  to  convert  heathens  to  ounehfeij  we 
must  do  as  the  Church  of  Rome  does,  set  up  fer  infallibility,  And 
withhold  the  scriptures  from  the  people,  lest  they  should  read  and 
judge  for  themselves.    But  if  we  wish  to  convert  them  to  Christy 
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we  fhall  put  the  pcripiaret  into  their  hjinds^  om  the  only  standard  of 
truih^  andteech  tbem  to  consider  all  other  vrritiogs  as  in  no  wise 
binding  on  their  consciences,  nor  even  as  claiming  regard,  any  far- 
ther than  they  agree  with  them.  By  this  rule  let  them  form  their 
judgments  of  os,  and  of  our  differences,  should  they  deem  it 
worth  while  to  inquire  into  thenf ;  but  the  aim  of  a  true  Mission- 
ary  will  erer  be  to  divert  their  attention  from  such  things,  and  to 
di)rect  it  to  lAe  Inclft  0t  tt  it  ui  J^sifs. 

It  cannot  be  very  marvellous  to  them,'  that  fallible  men  should 
not  be  perfectly  of  one  mind.  Whether  they  be  Pi^ns  or  Ma- 
hometans, they  know  very  well  that  this  is  not  the  case  with  them ; 
and  though  the  Christian  religion  professes  to  contain  one  consis- 
tent doctrine^  yet  it  were  highly  presumptuous  to  encourage  in 
them  the.  hope  of  finding  this  any  where  in  perfection,  save  in  the 
holy  scriptures.  However  proper  it  may  be  for  a  church  to  ex- 
press the  leading  articles  of  its  faith  in  a  creed,  yet  to  make  that 
creed  ^^  a  rule  of  conduct,  and  a  standard  op  TRtrPHy  to 

WHICH  AnPRALS  IN  DOUBT  AND  CONTROVKRST  ARE   TO   BK  MADB," 

is  to  invade  the  divine  prerogative,  and  to  make  void  the  word  of 
<}od  by  our  traditions.  I  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  Reformr 
ers  to  suppose  that  they  ever  intended  a  composition  of  theirs  to 
take  place  of  the  oracles  of  God.  Should  such  an  idea  be  held 
up  to  the  Hindoos  as  that  which  was  delivered  in  this  sermon,  it 
were  indeed  to  cast  a  stumbling  block  in  their  way  :  but  if  we  be 
contented  in  giving  them  the  word  of  God  as  the  oviy  standard  tif 
faith  and  practice^  and  in  being  ourselves,  in  all  we  say  or  do 
among  them,  measured  by  it,  no  material  evil  will  arise  to  them 
from  our  differences. 

To  this  may  be  added,  if  no  great  temptations  of  a  worldly  na- 
ture be  held  up  as  motives,  it  may  be  presumed  that  few  will  en- 
gage in  the  work  but  those  whom  the  love  of  Christ  constraineth  : 
but  between  such  men  the  differences  will  not  be  very  important ; 
and  as  they  know  one  another,  those  differences  may  be  expected 
to  diminish. 

Dr.  Barrow  recommends  **  one.uniform  and  general  attempt, 
to  the  efoclmion  of  ailotherst  where  we  have  4he  power  to  exclude 
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ihem^  to  be  made  by  the  ministers  of  the  National  Church,  under 
the  authority  and  regulations  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature.'' 

And  how  many  ministers  of  the  National  Church  does  Dr.  Bar- 
row think  would  engage  in  thid  undertaking  ?  if  there  be  a  suf- 
ficient number  to  justify  his  proposal,  why  do  they  not  supply  the 
Episcopal  mission  on  the  Coast  of  Coromandel  ?  The  worthy  suc- 
cessors of  Schwartz  have  long  proclaimed  the  harvest  in  India  to 
be  great,  and  the  laboufen  to  be  few.  Scarcely  a  Report-  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  has  appeared  since 
the  death  of  that  great  man,  without  calling  out  for  more  Mission- 
aries. 

**  Mr.  Gericke,"  says  the  Society,  **  laments  the  want  of  more 
assistance  at  Tanjore.  How  happy  a  thing,  he  obserres,  would  it 
be  if  God  were  to  furnish  a  faithful  Missionary  for  the '  assistance 
of  Mr.  Kolhoff,  and  another  or  two  for  the  congregations  south- 
ward of  Tanjore.  It  is  delightful  to  see  the  growth  of  the  Tan- 
jore mission,  and  the  southern  congregations  dependent  on  it.  The 
inhabitants  of  whole  villages  fiock  to  it.  What  a  pity  that  there 
are  not  labourers  for  such  a  delightful  harvest !  At  Jaffna,  and  all 
the  coast  of  Ceylon,  there  is  another  great  harvest.  We'  have 
sent  such  of  our  native  catechists  as  could  be  spared ;  but  many 
are  required  for  that  extensive  work.*' 

Such  was  the  report  in  1803  ;  and  did  any  of  thp  ministers  of 
the  National  Church  offer  themselves  for  the  service  ?  I  believe 
not ;  but  we  are  told  that  **  applications  had  been  repeatedly  made 
to  the  professors  at  Halle  in  Saxony,  to  furnish  the  Society  with 
some  new  Missionaries." 

The  Report  in  1804,  among  other  things,  gives  the  cheering  in- 
telligence of  **  the  inhabitimts  of  four  villages  being  unanimous  in 
their  resolution  of  embracing  the  Christian  faith  ;  and  of  their 
having  put  away  their  idols,  and  converted  their  temples  into 
Christian  Churches."  It  is  added  by  Mr.  Gericke,  "  It  seems 
that  if  we  had  faithful  and  discreet  labourers  for  the  vineyard 
of  the  Protestant  mission  on  this  coast,  to  send  wherever  a  door 
is  opened  unto  us,  rapid  would  be  the  progress  of  the  gospel." 

The  following  is  the  answer  which  the  Society  was  enabled  to 
make  to  these  solemn  and  impressive  calls :  ^<  It  is  with  concern 
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ikHMm  <ocie^  ItiU  IM  to  report  Uwt  no  iieir  soitoble  f  itpplioi  irf* 
MMooarm  btfv  jel  beea  heard  of^  to  succeed  the  good 
rwho  hewe  fimehH  their  course." 

If  wo  look  to  the  Doit  year,  1805,  we  fiod  ''  The  Society  caa* 
•ql  j«Mffeport  that  any  new  Missionaries  hare.beea  engaged  in  Ea* 
rope  to  carry  o«  the  wor^  of  proaioting  Christian  knowledge  in 
the  East  Indies^  althoogh  inaoy  efforts  have  been  nsed  to  find  out 
•eitaUe  persons  to  be  employed  in  this  laboor  of  lore.'* 

In  the  Report  of.  1806,  the  complaints  are  repeated  ;  but'  no 
leatiOB  is  yet  mnde  of  eny  new  Missionaries  ;  and  none  in  thai 
of  1 807 » JQSt  published. 

Ido  not  reflect  upgo  the  English  Clergy.  There  are  numy 
tiieas  who»  I  am  persuaded,  would  williugly  engage  in  eny 
rtoe^which  appeared  to  be  their  dqty  ;  but  who*  from  the  par- 
eil  Motives,  might  consider  themselves  called  to  labour  in  enolher 
qMVter.  Neither  do  I  reflect  upon  the  Society  :  for  how  can 
they  send  out  Missionaries  till  there  are  Missionaries  to  be  sent  ? 
I  iMoij  ask,  how  could  Dr.  Barrow,  with  these  facts  before  hit  eyes^ 
pwach  and  write  as  he  did  ?  How  could  he  purpose  to  take  the 
mkak  work  of  evangelizing  India  into  the  bands  of  the  ministers 
of  the  National  Church,  when  that  part  of  it  which  had  a  spe- 
cial claim  upon  them  was  known  to  be  standing  still,  in  a  manner, 
for  want  of  assistance  ? 

Let  there  be  what  excellence  there  may  in  the  Established 
Church,  (and  far  be  it  from  me  to  wish  to  depreciate  it,)  it  is  not 
from  thence  exclusively  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  work.  To  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of  suito- 
ble  men  for  so  great  un  undertaking,  is  not  in  the  power  of  any 
one  denominatiooy  established  or  unestablished;  nor,  as  I  suspect, 
of  the  friends  of  Christianity  in  ail  of  them  united;  but  if^  like  her 
that  anointed  the  Lord's  feet,  we  do  what  we  can^  we  shall  be  ap- 
proved. 

For  many  ministers  and  members  of  the  Established  Church  1 
feel  a  most  sincere  regard;  and  sorry  should  I  be  to  wound  their 
feelings.  U  is  a  circumstance  that  has  afforded  me  pleasure  in  this 
otherwise  disagreeable  controversy,  that  its  tendency  is  to  unite 
the  friends  of  Christianity  in  a  common  cause.     If,  in  my  remarks 
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on  the  Episcopal  Mtflsion  m  tke  East,  I  ha^e  seemed  to  interfere 
in  coDcems  which  do  not  immediately  heloDg  to  me,  it  is  because  I 
have  found  it  Decessary,  in  order  to  repel  the  propositions  of  a 
writer,  whose  avowed  iatolkrangb  snows  vo  limits  but  the 
-WAMT  or  rowKR ! 

Whatever  this  gentleman  may  allege  in  behalf  of  **one  anifom 
and  general  attempt,  to  be  made  hy  the  ministers  of  the  National 
Church  exckisively,"  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chrittian  KnamU 
edge  cannot,  with  any  consistency,*  second  the  motion.  They 
mast  know  that  such  a  proposal,  whatever  it  may  appear  on  paper, 
conld.  not  he  reduced  to  practice.  And  sorely  it  is  not  too  much 
to  infer,  that  if  it  be  right  and  desirable  to  introdace  Christianity 
among  the  Hindoos,  others  should  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  the 
work  as  well  as  they,  especially  as  there  is  no  desire  of  interfering 
in  any  of  their  labours.  Let  the  Church  of  England  do  what  it 
can.  Let  it  send  out  ministers  who  are  willing  to  spend  and  be 
spent  in  the  work,  and  we  with  all  our  hearts  shall  pray  for  their  sue- 
cess./From  Missionaries  of  this  description  we  should  have  no  ap- 
prehensions. Such  men  would  not  wish  to  '*  exclude"  those  who 
are  already  employed,  whether  they  could  fully  accord  with  them^ 
or  not.  Their  language  would  be.  Let  there  he  no  strife  between 
tUy  for  we  are  brethren  !  Is  not  the  whale  land  before  us  ?  If  you 
will  go  to  the  left  hand,  then  we  will  take  the  rights  or  if  you  depart 
to  the  right  handy  we  will  go  to  the  left.  Nay,  more  ;  their  lan- 
guage already  is,  ''  God  bless  all  missionary  institutions  ! 
May  the  work  of  god  prosper  in  all  their  hands  !"* 

For  our  parts,  observing  of  late  that  Christianity  itself  was  pow- 
erfully assailed,  we  have,  in  a  inanncr^  laid  aside  inferior  objects, 
and  made  common  cause  with  the  Christian  world.  We  have  been 
less  attentive  to  the  things  in  which  we  differ  from  other  Christians, 
than  to  those  wherein  we  are  agreed;  and  to  (be  best  of  our  abili- 
ties have  joined  with  them  in  defending  the  common  faith.  Our 
zeal  has  not  been  expended  in  making  proselytes  to  a  party,  but 
in  turning  si niiers  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ.     It  was  in  pnr- 

*  See  the  Rev.  Basil  Wood's  Sermon,  prefixed  to  the  last  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Society  for  Missions  to  Africa  and  the  East.  pp.  175 — 17BL 
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suif  of  thii  objiect  that  we  fint  engmged  in  Misaionary  aodertakingf. 
We  had  do  ioterest  to  serve  but  that  of  Christ.  It  was  in  oar 
hearti  to  dosomethiDg  for  his  Name  among  the  heathen;  and  if  it 
might  be,  to  enlai^  the  boundaries  of  his  kingdom.  Such  also  we 
know  (as  &r  as  men  can  know  each  other,)  were  the  motiyes  of 
oar  brethren,  the  Missionaries.  And  now  that  it  hath  pleased 
God  in  some  measure  to  prosper  our  way,  it  is  our  humble,  re- 
spectful, and  most  earnest  entreaty hinder  us  not  ! 

We  ask  not  for  any  temporal  advantage,  any  participattoD  in 
trade,  any  share  of  power,  any  etation^  of  honour,  or  any  assistance 
from  GoreAiment:  we  aSk  merely  for  permission  to  expend  such 
sums  of  money  m  may  be  furnished  by  the  liberality  of  Christians, 
earned  chiefly  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow,  in  imparting  the  word  of 
life  to  our  fellow-subjects  in  Hindostan. 


APPENDIX. 


Exiract8  of  a  Letter  from  Lieutenant -Colonel  Sandys,  who,  after 
twenty-two  years  service  in  India,  returned  in  1B04;  in  answer 
to  one  addressed  to  Mm  since  the  veracity  of  the  Missionaries 
has  been  railed  in  question  by  Major  Scott  Waring. 

**  From  my  acquaintance  with  Messrs.  Garey,  Ward,  Marsh- 
man^  kc.  before  I  leA  India,  I  f^e\  a  repugnance  to  answer  the 
question  on  their  veracity.  I  can  believe  that,  as  all  men  are  fal- 
lible, they,  in  some  of  their  impressions  and  relations,  may 
have  been  mistaken:  but  as  to  their  veracity,  I  do  not,  cannot, 
dare  not  doubt  it.  I  can  also  readily  conceive  that  a  common  vil- 
lage tumult  in  India  may  in  England  be  considered  as  a  very  seri- 
ous affair:  but  an  English  mob  and  an  Indian  mob  are  very  differ- 
ent things.  A  Missionary  may  go  with  a  small  boatj  thirty  or  forty 
miles  to  a  village  market,  sit  down,  converse,  and  afterwards 
preach.  Perhaps  some  brahman  will  oppose  him.  This  intro- 
duces the  Hindoo  idolatry;  and  while  he  remains  calm,  they  will 
become  vociferous.  As  he  proceeds  to  his  boat,  the  boys  may  be 
encouraged  to  throw  mud*  at  him;  but  no  personal  injury  follows; 
and  the  Missionary,  as  he  is  going  away,  may  be  asked  by  a  villa- 
ger when  he  will  come  again,  and  hold  conversation  with  his  brah- 
man: but  this  is  all. 

**  Having  served  at  different  times  in  various  staff  departments 
of  the  army,  particularly  in  Mysore,  under  the  Marquis  Cornwal- 
lis,  I  had  a  great  variety  of  people,  of  different  casts,  under  my 
direction,  and  had  full  opportunity  of  observing  their  customs  and 
manners. 

**  I  never  heard  of  any  thing  worthy  of  being  called  a  tumult  or 
disturbance  occasioned  by  the  Missionaries  while  I  was  in  India, 
which  I  think  I  should,  if  there  had  been  any ;  and  I  do  not  believe 
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that  any  of  their  addresses  to  the  nativesi  either  io  words  or  wrt 
ting,  would  produce  any  serioos  effect  of  the  kind,  provided  there 
were  no  actual  interruption  of  their  customs.  At  the  encampment 
near  Snrat,  a  Bengal  hrahmati  seapoy  (a  soldier  of  the  priest 
order)  went  to  the  river  to  peribrm  his  ablutions*  and  to  say  his 
prayers,  according  to  custom  io  the  water.  Another  seapoy, 
of  the  Bombay  establiAiment,  going  into  the  stream  before  him,  at 
the  same  timei  and  for  the  same  purpose,  mudded  the  water.  Aa 
•OOD  as  the  brahman  perceived  it,  he  instantly  left  the  river,  and 
ran  to  bis  battalion,. calling  out  that  he  Was  contaminated,  and  had 
lost  his  cast.  The  respective  battalions  to  which  the  partiea  be- 
longed  immediately  took  arms  ;  and  had  not  their  officers  exerted 
themaolves  with  great  energy  and  prudence,  the  consequence 
mUft  have  been  dreadful :  but  through  their  interference  the  bu- 
siness was  settled. — The  Bombay  seapoy  might  have  said  what  he 
pleased  to  the  brahman,  Handing  on  the  bank. ,  He  might  have  in* 
reigbed  against  him  in  the  most  bitter  terms,  and  told  him  that  hit 
cast  was  better  than  his :  the  brahman,  1  believe,  would  have 
returned  only  a  smile  of  contempt.  It  is  not  talking  to  tbem,  or 
endeavouring  to  persuade  them,  but  actual  interference  that  will 
excite  mutiny  and  disaffection.  In  all  the  instances  of  dissatisfac- 
tioUi  that  I  remember,  this  has  been  the  case. 

**  A  little  before  my  return,  I  and  some  others  were  in  company 
with  a  Christian  native,  called  Petumber  a  very  eloquent  man. 
He  told  us  that  he  had,  in  preaching  to  his  countrymen,  occasion* 
ally  met  with  abuse,  but  that  in  general  they  heard  him  with  at- 
tention. In  crossing  a  river,  he  said,  he  passed  one  of  his  old  ac- 
quaintances, a  brahman,  who  was  washing  and  praying  to  bis  gods, 
to  whom  he  spoke  of  the  absurdity  of  his  worship.  The  brahman 
only  pitied  him,  and  told  him  that  with  his  cast  he  had  lost  his  sen- 
ses. Thus  they  parted,  without  any  thing  like  anger  on  either 
side :  but  had  Petumber  passed  the  stream  above  him,  religious 
hatred  and  revenge  would  have  followed.  As  to  talking  about  re- 
ligion, they  are  fond  of  it :  it  is  only  when  they  are  interrupted  or 
contaminated  that  they  are  seriously  offended." 
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Extracts  of  a  Letter  from  William  Cuninohame,  Eiq.  lateAtntt- 
ant  Judge  at  Dinagepore^  on  the  same  occasion  as  the  above. 

*'  If  Mr.  Carey  be  accused  offtdsehood,  and  I  were  called  upon 
to  state  what  I  thiuk  of  this  charge,  my  sensations  respecting  it 
would  be  those  of  any  ingenuous  person  well  acquainted  with  the 
great  Howard,  had  he  been  called  upon  to  vindicate  that  philan- 
thropist from  the  charge  of  inhumanity,  t  am  as  well  conviirced 
as  I  can  be  of  any  thing  which  is  not  the  subject  of  consciousness, 
that  Mr.  Carey  is  totally  incapable  of  being  guilty  of  any  falsehood 
or  misrepresentation  whatever. 

**  During  the  last  two  years  of  Mr.  Carey's  residence  in  the  Di- 
nagepore  district,  he  was  well  known,  not  only  to  me,  but  to  all 
the  gentlemen  in  the  Compan3''s  Civil  service  in  that  station.  He 
possessed,  I  can  safely  say,  the  cordial  friendship  of  some,  and  the 
good  opinion  of  all. 

''  In  particular,  I  know,  that  the  gentleman  who  held  the  office 
of  judge  and  Magistrate  of  that  large  and  important  district  had  a 
very  high  esteem  and  respect  for  Mr.  Carey's  character,  which 
he  showed  by  every  proper  mark  of  polite  attention.  And  of 
that  gentleman,  the  unspotted  integrity  and  the  merits,  as  a  pub- 
lic servant,  are  well  known^  and  have,  I  believe  been  acknowl- 
edged by  every  successive  government  of  Bengal,  from  Lord 
Cornwallis's  to  Sir  George  Barlow's.  While  Mr.  Carey  resided 
in  the  above  district,  his  conduct  was  uniformly  quiet  and  irrep- 
rehensible  ;  and  had  it  been  otherwise,  I,  from  my  situation  as 
Register  of  the  civil  Court  of  Dinagepore,  and  Assistant  to  the 
Magistrate,  must  have  known  of  it. 

*' After  I  quitted  Dioagepore  in  1801,  my  personal  intercourse 
with  Mr.  Carey  became  more  frequent.  I  had  also  an  opportu- 
nity of  becoming  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Ward,  and  knew  Mr. 
Marshman,  though  from  this  last  gentleman's  being  more  confined 
by  his  duties  as  a  school-master,  1  seldom  saw  him. 

**  I  shall  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Carey's  religion,  because  it  is  not 
that  which  is  the  subject  of  dispute  :  but  I  will  say,  that  the  unaf- 
fected simplicity  of  his  manners,  the  modesty  of  his  demeanour, 
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his  good  tense  and  information,  his  UDWcaried  industry,  and  (he 
generni  PKcellenee  of  his  character,  did,  ai  far  aa  1  had  any  op- 
portunity of  observing,  procure  to  him  the  esteem  of  all  those 
Europeans  to  whom  he  was  known. 

"I  also  frequently  converged  with  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  na- 
tives, rather  of  the  better  sort,  upon  the   subject  of  ChristiRnity 
and  (he  probable  success  of  the  mission,  and  they  generally   liis' 
cusaed  (beae  thirgs  with  much  freedom.     A«  for  aa  1  can  recollect, 
I  never  in  nny  converention  of  this  kind  heard  Mr.  Carey,  or  any 
of  the  other  Misaiooaries,  uteutioned  with   disrespect.     Od   tbe 
contrary  1  believe  Ibeir  characters  were  highly  respected  even  t>y 
the  natives,  who,  n'ith  all  their  faults,  genendly  form  pretty  just 
ealimatea  of  the  characters  of  Europeans  who  reside  among  them, 
and  are  by  no  means  backward  in  giving  their  sentiments  (here- 
upon. 

"  Though  1  did  not  personally  know  the  native  converts,  I  can 
safely  allirm.  from  my  Rcquaintaoce  with  Ihc  character  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries, that  their  testimony  respecting  those  converts  ought  to 
be  received,  and  that  full  credit  s'lould  be  attached  to  it.  It  is  a 
most  unfounded  calumny  to  assert  Ihal  the  Missionaries  have  re- 
ceived immoral  characters,  knowing  ihem  lo  be  such,  into  the 
cborch.     1  am  certain  (hey  would  receive  no  such  characters." 
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Sir, 

I  HAVE  read  with  interest  your  Letter  addressed  to  Sir  Hagb 
Inglis,  Bart.  ^*  On  the  State  of  Religion  in  India."  Having  been 
for  twenty  years  past  the  Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  So- 
ciety, the  Society  which  sent  out  the  present  Dr.  Carey  and  his 
<:olleague8,  it  is  natural  that  I  should  be  interested  in  whatever 
may  affect  the  important  question  now  pending  in  parliament. 

The  dispassionate,  candid,  and  for  the  most  part  judicious  strain 
in  which  you  have  written,  Sir,  deserves  acknowledgment.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  it  appears  to  me  to  come  nearer  the  point 
at  issue  than  any  thing  that  I  have  met  with. 

Those  gentlemen  who  assert  that,  *'  as  the  Hindoos  and  the 
Christians  worship  one  great  Creator,  it  is  indifferent  whether  the 
adoration  be  offered  to  him  through  the  pure  medium  of  Christian- 
ity, or  through  the  bloody  and  obscene  rites  of  the  Indian  idola- 
try," you  very  properly  deem  incompetent  to  judge  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  British  Legislature  I  trust  will  never  so  dishonour  itself 
as  to  entertain  the  question  whether  the  Christian  religion  be  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  Juggernaut. 

As  to  what  you  have  written,  Sir,  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Establish- 
ment,  that  is  not  my  immediate  concern;  but  if  it  be  so  conducted 
as  to  *'  takq  a  share  in  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,"  and  do  not 

*  By  the  title  given  to  these  pages,  the  author  means  no  more  than  to  ex- 
press his  own  principles,  and  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  principles  of  the  pe- 
titioners in  general.  Having  observed,  by  conversing  with  several  gentle- 
men, that  the  object  of  the  petitions  was  understood  (o  be  something  incom- 
patible  with  the  security  of  Government,  he  wished,  as  iar  as  he  was  able,  to 
remove  those  impressions,  and  to  fHve  a  true  statement  of  what  he  conceived 
to  be  their  object. 
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interftre  with  the  Uboan  of  those  who  are  uncoonected  with  it, 
it  will  be  entitled  to  oar  Christian  regards,  no  less  than  our  ander- 
takings  are  to  those  of  modem  Episcopalains.  The  efforts  of  indi- 
ridnals  and  societies  unconnected  with  the  Establishment,  are 
those  which  immediately  concern  me,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  petitioners. 

Many  of  your  remarks,  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  Sir,  are  can- 
did and  liberal.  Your  short  and  conclusive  proof  that  *<  no  danger 
is  to  be  apprehended  from  these  efforts,  because  no  danger  ever 
hoi  ari$en;  though  the  practice  has  been  going  on  for  centuries, 
and  during  the  period  many  thousands  of  natives  have  been  con- 
verted/' must  approve  itself  to  every  candid  and  enlightened  leg- 
islator. 

It  is  here,  Sir,  that  1  wish  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  your  pro- 
posed regulations,  and  to  state  what  I  consider  as  the  principles  of 
the  general  body  of  the  petitioners. 

In  order  to  be  a  competent  judge  of  the  question  at  issue  you 
reckon  a  man  must  be  '*  free  from  enthusiasm,  either  for  or  against 
Christianity."  You  do  not  mean  by  this  that  he  should  be  '^  de- 
ficient in  a  warmth  of  gratitude  for  the  benefits  of  Christianity ;'' 
but  merely  that,  while  he  engages  in  real  earnest  in  the  propaga- 
tion  of  the  gospel,  he  is  not  to  be  regardless  of  good  sense,  and 
sound  discretion.  That  there  are  enthusiasts  of  this  description  is 
very  possible;  but  1  hope  to  be  believed,  when  1  say  that,  of  all 
the  persons  I  have  conversed  with  on  the  subject,  I  have  never 
met  with  such  an  one.  Persons  whose  principal  attention  is  turn- 
ed to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  and  who  are  but  little  ac* 
quainted  with  its  political  bearings,  may  dwell  more  on  the  former, 
and  less  on  the  latter;  but  1  never  heard  such  an  idea  as  this  sug- 
gested, that ''  we  have  nothing  to  do  bqt  to  pour  into  India  all  the  evan- 
gelical knowledge  and  zeal  we  can  export,  and  leave  the  result  to 
Providence.''  Many  of  the  petitions  have  expressed  a  wish  for  all 
prudent  Siud peaceable  means  to  be  used;  and  where  this  has  not  been 
expressed,  I  believe  it  has  been  invariably  understood.  It  is  not 
to  prudence^  Sir,  that  the  petitioners  have  any  objection;  but 
merely  to  that  spectet  of  prudence  that  would  not  scruple  to  suhjecti 
nor  even  to  sacrifice  Christianity  to  political  expediency.     Ought  a 
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nation.  Sir,  to  aet  op  its  power  and  temporal  prosperity  as  Ibe  s«« 
preme  end,  and  to  require  that  nothing  be  done  within  the  sphere 
of  its  influence,  but  what  appears  consistent  with,  if  not  calculated 
to  promote,  this  end.  Is  not  this  to  tit  in  the  seat  of  God  f  See 
Ezek.  xxviii.  l — 10. 

Dr.  Carey  and  his  colleagues,  Sir,  are  acknowledged  by  Mar- 
quis Wellesley,  (in  a  late  speech,  said  to  have  been  delivered  in 
the  House  of  Lords,)  to  be  ^* quiet,  prudent  ^  digcreet^  orderly^  and 
learned  men  ;^*  yet  no  men  on  earth  are  farther  from  admitting 
such  a  princif^e  as  the  above  than  they.  We  may  be  prudent 
without  being  irreligious.  Dr.  Marshman  has  proved,  that  if  the 
British  Government  be  friendly  to  Christianity,  it  will  by  this  in- 
sure its  own  prosperity  :  for  "  whatever  is  right  is  wise  :"  but  to 
befriend  Christianity  itself  in  subserviency  to  our  worldly  interest 
were  to  turn  that  which  is  good  unto  evil,  and  instead  of  ^*  placing 
us  under  the  divine  protection,''  might  be  expected  to  procure 
our  overthrow.  If  God  be  what  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling 
him,  the  Supreme  Being,  he  must  be  treated  as  supreme,  or  we 
cannot  hope  for  his  blessing. 

You  allege,  that  '^  the  ultimate  conversion  of  these  heathens  de- 
pends, under  God,  upon  the  duration  of  the  British  dominion." 
That  the  British  dominion  may  be  the  appointed  mean  of  enlight- 
ening the  eastern  world,  as  the  Roman  dominion  was  of  enlighten- 
ing Britain,  is  readily  admitted.  This  may  be  the  design  of  Prov- 
idence in  connecting  them.  It  is  also  allowed  that  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  British  dominion  being  used  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  natives,  its  duration  is  very  desirable,<and  must 
needs  be  desired  by  the  friends  of  Christianity  :  but  1  cannot  allow 
the  prevalence  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  to  depend  on  the  duration 
of  any  earthly  government.  The  duration  of  a  government  may 
depend  upon  its  befriending  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  but  if  it  refuse 
to  do  this,  deliverance  will  arise  from  another  quarter.  The  great 
system  ofGod,  as  revealed  in  the  prophecy,  will  be  accomplished  : 
the  nation  and  kingdom  that  refuses  to  serve  him  shall  perish, 

I  am  persuaded.  Sir,  that  you  have  no  intention  to  reduce  Chris^- 
tianity  to  a  state  of  mere  subserviency  to  civil  policy,  and  that  if 
you  perceived  this  consequence  to  be  involved  in  any  thii^  yon 
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had  adranced,  jou  would  retract  it.  '^  I  do  certainly,'*  you  sity^ 
^go  a  little  beyond  Machiavel,"  who  was  for  holding  religion 
in  reneration  as  the  means  of  preserving  government.  Yet 
yodspeakof  our  being  ^' bound  as  a  Christian  country  to  impart 
the  blessings  of  Christianity ,  only  90  fax  a»  it  can  be  done  with  safety 
to  our  dominion.^*  Be  assured.  Sir,  I  have  no  desire  to  endanger 
the  British  dominion,  nor  the  most  distant  idea  that  the  labours  of 
Missionaries  will  have  any  such  tendency.  If  they  have,  howev- 
er, it  will  be  an  event  of  which  history  furnishes  no  example. 
But  why  set  up  the  safety  of  our  dominion  as  the  supreme  object, 
to  which  every  thing  else,  even  the  imparting  of  the  blessings  of 
Christianity,  must  give  way  ?  If  there  be  any  meaning  in  our  Sa- 
viour's words,  He  that  stweth  his  life  shall  lose  it,  is  not  this  the 
way  to  ruin  that  very  dominion  you  are  so  anxious  to  preserve  ? 
It  was  to  pievent  the  Romans  from  coming  to  take  away  their  place 
and  nation  that  the  Jews  were  persuaded  to  crucify  the  Lord  of 
glory  ;  a  measure  which  brought  on  them  the  very  evil  that  the\ 
dreaded. 

Review,  Sir,  your  proposed  regulations  for  contining  Missiona- 
ries to  a  particular  district,  and  sending  them  away  by  a  summary 
power  upon  proof  of  any  evil  consequences,  not  only  arising,  but 
*^  likely  to  arise  from  their  presence."  Does  nolthis  suppose 
that  you  have  adversaries  to  deal  with,  such  as  Shimei  was  known 
to  be  by  Solomon  ;  who,  therefore,  must  be  confined  and  watch- 
ed with  a  jealous  eye,  and  who  require  to  be  punished  on  the 
ground  of  mere  apprehension  ?  Does  it  not  proceed  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  every  thing  must  be  subservient  to  political  expediencv  ' 
Why  should  you  not  treat  Missionaries  as  friends,  till  they  prove 
themselves  to  be  enemies  ?  If  they  prove  to  be  such,  let  them  be 
sent  home  at  our  own  expense  ;  or  let  us  be  informed,  and  we  will 
recall  them.  Of  all  the  Missionaries  that  have  gone  to  India,  how 
many  has  the  government  found  that  deserved  the  name  of  ene- 
mies ?  1  believe  not  one.  But  their  zeal  it  has  been  said,  may 
betray  them  into  indiscretions.  It  may  ;  we  have  never  heard, 
however,  of  any  such  indiscretions  as  those  of  which  military  gen- 
tlemen have  been  guilty,  in  cutting  off  men's  beards,  and  shooting 
their  monkeys.    But  allowing  that  religious  zeal  may  betray  them 
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into  some  indiscretions,  and  this  we  do  not  deny  ;  yet  let  them  be 
treated  as  you  would  treat  a  friend ;  that  is,  let  them  be  told  of 
Iheir  indiscretions,  of  which  it  may  be  they  are  not  a  war  eat  the 
time.     A  few  such  words  would  ^o  much  further  with  these  men 
than  a  jealous  eye  or  severe  animadversion.     A  friendly  feelings 
Sir,  in  this  case,  is  every  thing.     Suppose  a  Missionary  stationed 
up  the  country  ;  he  gives  the  scriptures  to  those  who  ask   for 
them>  and  preaches,  or  rather  converses  with  the  natives,  (for 
their  addresses  are  not  harangues,  but  are  frequently  interrupted 
"by  inquiries.)     The  Hindoos  are   attentive,  and  desire  to   hear 
more ;  but  two  or  three  Mahometans,  to  whom  it  is  almost  natural 
to  be  of  a  bitter  persecuting  spirit,  are  displeased,  and  get  a  letter 
of  complaints  written  to  Government.     If  Government  be  friendly, 
it  will  hear  both  side<s  before  it  judges  ;  if  not,  the  Missionary  will 
l>e   immediately   ordered   away.     Such,  Sir,  appears  to  be  the 
summary  process  which  your  proposed  regulations  would  justify. 
Why  should  imaginary  dangers,  unfounded  in  a  single  fact  dur* 
ing  the  experience,  as  you  say,  of  centuries,  be  made  the  ground 
of  legislative   control?  Surely,  Sir,  your  apprehensions   of  "  a 
premature  shock  being  given  to  the  Hindoo  opinions,"  while  yet 
^ou  acknowledge  that  "  no  danger  ever  has  arisen,"   must  have 
Ijeen  excited  by  the  reiterated  representations  of  those   persons 
"whom  you  reckon  incompetent  to  judge   on  the  question.     Why 
should  a  course  of  disinterested  labours,  which,  in  every  instance 
of  conversion,  adds  a  cordial  friend  to  the  British  Government, 
even  though  it  were,  like  the  course  of  an  apostle,  to  be  now  and 
then  the  innocent  occasion  of  a  local  disturbance,  be  viewed  with 
so  jealous  an  eye  ?  out  of  nearly  Jive  hundred  persons  who   have 
embraced  Christianity  by  means  of  our  Missionaries,  we  fear  no 
contradiction  when  we  say  that  not  one  of  them  has  proved  himself 
any  other  than  a  loyal  and  peaceable  subject. 

If  there  be  any  danger  of  mischief  arising  from  Missionaries" 
it  must  affect  themselves  before  it  can  affect  Government.  In 
the  frolic  of  the  officers  who  shot  the  sacred  monkeys,  Govern- 
ment does  not  appear  to  have~been  so  much  as  thought  of;  it  was 
their  own  life,  and  that  only,  that  was  endangered  ;  and  so  long 
Rs  Missionaries  stand  merely  on  their  own  ground,  receiving  no 
Vol.  ni  4? 
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JLETTER  I* 


INTRODUCTION. 


My  Dear  Friend^ 

I  HAVE  been  told  more  than  once  that  my  not  answering  the  piece 
written  8ome  years  since,  by  Mr.  A.  M'Lean,  has  been  considered 
as  a  proof  that  I  felt  it  unanswerable.  But  if  so,  I  must  have  felt 
the  productions  of  many  other  opponents  unanswerable,  as  well  as 
his;  for  I  have  seldom  had  the  last  word  in  a  controversy.  The 
truth  is,  1  was  not  greatly  inclined  to  answer  Mr.  M.  I  felt  dis- 
gusted with  the  illiberality  of  his  repeatedly  arraigning  my  mo- 
tives, his  accusing  me  of  intentional  misrepresentation,  and  his  in- 
sinuating as  though  I  could  ^^take  either  side  of  a  question,  as  I 
found  occasion.''  I  contented  myself,  therefore,  with  writing  a 
small  tract,  called  The  Great  Question  Answered;  in  which,  while 
complying  with  the  desire  of  a  friend,  I  endeavoured  to  state  my 
views  witliout  controversy;  and  as  Mr.  M.  had  given  a  caricature 
description  of  what  my  principles  would  amount  to,  if  applied  in 
the  form  of  an  address  to  the  unconverted,  I  determined  to  reduce 
them  to  that  form;  hoping  also  that,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  they 
might  prove  of  some  use  to  the  parties  addressed. 

Whether  it  was  owing  to  tliis  tract,  or  not,  1  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  friends  of  religion  who  attended  to  the  subject,  did 
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me  justice  at  the  time,  and  that  e^eo  those  who  favoured  Mr.  M.*8 
side  of  the  question,  thought  he  must  have  mistaken  the  drift  of 
my  reasoning,  as  well  as  have  imputed  motives  to  me  of  which  I 
was  innocent. 

Whatever  Mr.  M.  may  think  of  me,  I  do  not  consider  him  as 
capable  of  either  intentional  misrepresentation,  or  taking  either 
side  of  the  question  as  he  may  find  occasion.  That  my  principles 
arc  misrepresented  by  him,  and  that  in  a  great  number  of  instan- 
^ces,  I  could  easily  prove:  but  the  opinion  that  I  have  of  hi»  char- 
acter lends  me  to  impute  it  to  misunderstanding,  and  not  to  design. 

[  am  not  conscious  of  any  unbrotherly  feeling  towards  Mr.  M. 
In  resuming  the  subject,  however,  after  such  a  lapse  of  time,  I 
have  no  mind  to  write  a  particular  answer  to  his  performance, 
though  I  may  frequently  notice  his  arguments.  It  is  in  consequence 
of  observing  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  system,  that  I  under- 
take to  examine  it.  Such  an  examination  will  not  only  be  more 
agreeable  to  my  own  feelings,  but  more  edifying  to  the  reader, 
than  either  an  attack  on  an  individual  opponent,  or  a  defence  of 
myself  against  him. 

In  calling  the  sentiments  I  oppose  Sandemaniemism,  I  mean  noth* 
ing  invidious.  The  principles  taught  by  Messrs.  Glass  and  Sande- 
man,  about  half  a  century  ago,  did  certainly  give  a  new  turn  and 
character  to  almost  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  religion  of 
Christ,  as  must  appear  to  any  one  who  reads  and  understands  their 
publications.  In  the  north  it  is  the  former  of  these  authors  who 
gives  name  to  the  denomination  :  with  us  it  is  the  latter,  as  being 
most  known  by  his  writings. 

Ihave  denominated  Sandemanianism  a  system;  because  it  not 
only,  as  I  have  said,  affects  the  whole  of  Christianity,  but  induces 
all  who  embrace  it  to  separate  from  other  Christians.  Mr.  San- 
deman  manifestly  desired  that  the  societies  which  were  connected 
with  him  should  be  unconnected  with  all  others,  and  that  they 
should  be  considered  as  the  only  true  churches  of  Christ.  Such  a 
view  of  things  amounts  to  more  than  a  difference  on  a  few  point? 
of  doctrine  ;  it  is  a  distinct  species  of  religion,  and  requires  tor 
distinction's  sake,  to  have  a  name,  and  till  some  other  is  found  bv 
which  it  ran  be  designated,  it  must  be  called  after  that  of  its  au- 
thor. 
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It  is  not  my  design  to  censure  Sandemanianism  in  the  gross. 
There  are  many  things  in  the  system  which,  in  my  jadgment,  are 
worthy  of  serious  attention.  If  Mr.  Sandeman,  and  his  followers, 
bad  only  taught  that  faith  has  revealed  truth  for  its  object,  or  that 
which  is  true  antecedently  to  its  being  belieired,  and  whether  it  be 
believed  or  not  ;  that  the  finished  work  of  Christ,  exclusive  of 
every  act,  exercise,  or  thought  of  the  human  mind,  is  that  for 
the  sake  of  which  a  sinner  is  justified  before  God  ;  that  no  qualifi- 
cations of  any  kind  are  necessary  to  warrant  our  believing  in  him  ; 
and  that  the  first  scriptural  consolation  received  by  the  believer 
arises  from  the  gospel,  and  not  from  reflecting  on  the  feelings  of  his 
own  mind  towards  it ;  they  would  have  deserved  well  of  the  church 
of  Christ. 

Whether  those  against  whom  Mr.  S.  inveighs,  under  the  name 
of  popular  preachera^  were  so  averse  to  these  principles  as  he 
has  represented  them,  is  another  question.  I  have  no  doubt,  how- 
ever,  but  they,  and  many  other  preachers  and  writers  of  the  pre- 
sent times,  stand  corrected  by  him  and  by  other  writers  who  have 
adopted  his  principles. 

Mr.  Ecking  remarks  on  some  passages  in  Mr.  Boston's  Fourfold 
Siate^  with  much  propriety,  particularly  on  such  language  as  the 
following :  *'  Do  what  you  can  ;  and  it  may  be  while  yoi|  are 
doing  what  you  can  for  yourselves,  God  will  do  for  you  what  you 
cannot.^*  Again :  ''  Let  us  believe  as  we  can,  in  obedience  to 
God's  command,  and  while  we  are  doing  so,  although  the  act  be 
at  the  beginning  but  natural,  yet,  in  the  very  act,  promised  and 
purchased  grace  strikes  in  and  turns  it  into  a  super-natural  act  of 
believing."*  From  other  parts  of  Mr.  Boston's  work,  it  appears 
that  he  did  not  consider  grace  as  promised  to  any  of  the  works  of 
the  unregenerate ;  but  allowing  him,  by  ^*  promised  grace,"  in 
this  passage,  to  mean  that  which  was  promised  to  Christ  on  behalf 
of  those  who  were  given  him  by  the  Father,  yet  the  language  is 
unscriptural  and  dangerous,  as  giting  the  sinner  to  understand  that 
his  inability  is  something  that  excuses  him,  and  that  in  doing  what 
he  can  while  in  enmity  to  God  he  obeys  the  divine  command,  and 
is  at  least  in  a  more  hopeful  way  of  obtaining  supernatural  grace. 

*  Essays,  p.  33. 
Vol,.  III.  44 
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Tiie  Apostles  eshortad  mnert  to  repetU  4mdbelU9e  ih$  gotpd^  and 
(#  Bothhif  ihort  of  it ;  making  no  acconnt  of  their  inability.  If 
we  Mlow  their  ezamptef  God  may  honour  their  own  ordinances  by 
neeompenylQg  them  with  his  Holy  Spi^t ;  hot  as  to  any  thii^  b<Bing 
done  in  concnrreince  with  the  endeaToars  of  the  onregenemte,  we 
have  no  snch  idea  held  oat  to  ns  in  the  oracles  of  God. 

It  is  God's  ordinary  methody  indeed,  prior  to  his  bestowing  that 
snpematnral  grace  which  ekiables  a  sinner  to  repent  and  believe 
the  gospel,  by  varioas  means  to  awaken  him  to  reflection^  and  to 
the  serions  consideration  of  his  condition  as  a  transgressor  of  the 
divine  law.  Such  convictions  may  last  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  may  issue  in  true  convention  ;  but  they  may  not ;  and  so 
long  as  the  gospel*way  of  salvation  is  rejected,  or  neglected,  in  fa- 
vour of  some  self-righteous  scheme,  there  is  nothing  truly  good  in 
them.  They  are  as  the  noise,  and  the  shaking  of  the  dry  banes, 
but  not  ike  hreoth  of  Ufa.  They  are  the  means  by  which  God 
prepares  the  mind  for  a  welcome,  reception  of  the  gospel;  but 
they  contain  no  advance  towards  Christ  on  the  part  of  the  sinner. 
He  is  not  nearer  the  kingdom  of  heaven^  nor  less  in  danger  of  the 
#rath  tocome,  than  when  he  was  at  ease  in  his  sins.  Nay,  not- 
withstanding the  outward  reformation  which  such  convictions  or- 
dinaiHy  produce,  he  is  not,  upon  the  whole,  a  less  sinner  in  tibe 
sight  of  God  than  he  was  before.  On  the  contrary,  **  He  who 
continues  under  all  this  light,  and  contrary  to  the  plain  dictates 
and  pressing  painful  convictions  of  his  own  conscience,  obstin- 
ately to  oppose  and  reject  Jesus  Christ,  is,  on  the  account  of  this 
hie  impenitence  and  obstinacy  under  this  clear  light  and  convic- 
tion of  conscience,  (whatever  alteration  or  reformation  has  taken 
place  in  him  in  other  respects,)  more  guilty^  vUcy  and  odious  in 
God^s  night  than  he  was  before.*^^ 

For  a  minister  to  withhold  the  invitations  of  the  gospel  till  he 
perceives  the  siuner  sufficiently,  as  he  thinks,  convinced  of  sin, 
and  then  to  bring  them  forward  as  something  to  which  he  is  en- 
titled;  holding  up  his  convictions  and  distress  of  mind  as  signs  of 
grace,  and  persuading  him,  on  this  ground,  to  think  himself  one 
of  God's  elect,  and  warranted  to  believe  in  Christ,  as  doing  worse 
*  Hopkins'^  Trae  State  of  the  Unregenerate,  p.  6. 
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than  nothing.  The  comfort  which  the  apostles  presented  to 
awakened  sinners,  consisted  purely  in  the  exhibition  of  Christ,  and 
the  inWtations  to  helieve  in  him.  Neither  the  company  addressed 
bj  Peter,  nor  the  Philipian  jailor,  were  encouraged  from  any 
thing  in  the  state  of  their  own  minds,  though  each  were  deeply 
impressed,  but  from  the  gospel  only.  The  preachen  might  and 
would  take  encouragement  on  perceiving  them  to  be  pricked  in 
tlieir  hearts,  and  might  hope  for  a  good  issue  ;  but  it  had  been  at 
their  peril  to  encourage  them  to  hope  for  uiercy  any  otherwise 
than  as  believing  in  the  Son  of  God. 

The  Hyper-calvinists,  who  set  aside  the  invitations  of  the  gospel 
to  the  unregenerate,  abound  in  these  things.  They  are  aware 
that  the  scriptures  do  invite  sinners  of  some  sort  to  believe  in 
Christ;  but  then  they  conceive  them  to  be  sensible  sinners  only. 
It  is  thus  that  the  terms  hunger j  thirst,  labour,  heavy-ladeuy  &c.  as 
used  in  the  scripture  invitations,  are  considered  as  denoting  spirit^ 
wd  desire,  as  marking  out  the  persons  who  are  entitled  to  come  to 
Christ.  The  Gospel  invitations  should  be  addressed  to  sinners 
QM  the  sniff ects  of  (hose  wants  and  desires  which  it  is  adapted  to  sat- 
ifify,  such  as  the  thirst  for  happiness,  peace,  rest,  &c.  is  no  more 
than  might  be  expected.  It  had  been  strange  if  living  waters  had 
been  presented  to  them  who  in  no  sense  were  thirsty »  or  iyti  to 
them  who  were  in  no  sense  weary  and  heavy-laden  :  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  this  thirst  and  this  weariness  is  spiritual.  On  the 
contrary,  they  who  are  invited  to  buy  and  eat  without  money  and 
without  price^  are  supposed  to  be  *'  spending  their  money  for  that 
which  is  not  bread  ;"  are  admonished  as  <'  wicked^'  men  to  forsake 
their  way  ;  and  invited  to  return  to  the  Lord  under  a  promise  of 
abundant  pardon,  on  theirso  returning.  The  **  heavy-laden"  also, 
are  supposed  as  yet  not  to  have  come  to  Christ,  nor  taken  his  yoke^ 
nor  learned  his  spirit ;  and  surely  it  could  not  be  the  design  of 
Christ  to  persuade  them  to  think  well  of  their  state,  seeing  he  con- 
stantly teaches  us  that  till  a  sinner  come  to  him,  or  believe  in  him, 
he  is  uqder  the  curse.  It  is  also  observable  that  the  promise  of 
rest  is  not  made  to  them  as  heavy-ladein,  but  as  coming  to  Christ 
with  their  burdens-.  There  is  no  proof  that  oZ^who  were  pricked 
in  their  hearts  under  Peter's  sermon,  and  who  inquired/  What 
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ijkril  wedof  belieTed  and  were  saTed.  On  the  contrary,  it  aeenift 
tot>e  intimated  that  only  u  pari  fifibmmf  gimify  received  ike  mard^ 
mud  were  hapiused.  Had  they  off  done  ao,  it  would  probably  hare 
been  saidy  liloi  ikey  gladly  received  kit  woni,  aadwere  hapiived. 
Instead  of  this  it  is  said.  Then  thet  that  gladiy  received  kit  word 
$mre  hap^ved^  lie.  implying  that  there  were  some  who  thoogb 
pricked  in  their  hearts,  yet  received  moi  the  word  of  the  gospel ; 
and  were  not  baptised,  and  who  might  leare  the  place  under  an 
impression  that  the  forgiveness  of  sins  in  the  name  of  Jesas  Christ 
WM  a  hard  saying.  There  are  many  it  is  to  be  feared  who  at  this 
day  feel  gnilt  to  be  a  heavy  burdeoy  and  yet  never  bring  it  to 
Christ ;  hot  lay  it  down  on  some  self-righteons  resting  place,  and  sO. 
perish  forever. 

It  does  not  follow,  howerer,  that  off  convicUons.of  sin  are  to  be 
resolved  into  the  operations  of  an  awakened  conscience.  There 
is  soch  a  thing  as  a  conviction  of  the  evilnaiwre  of  sin,  and  that  by 
a  view  of  the  spirituality  and  equity  of  the  divine  law.  It  was  by. 
the  commandmevi  that  Paul  perceived  sin  to  be  exceedivg  tii0tf. 
Soch  a  conviction  of  sin  cannot  consist  with  a  rejection  of  the  gos* 
pel  way  of  salvation,  but,  as  soon  as  it  is  understood,  instantly  leads 
the  sinner  to  embrace.  It  is  thus  that  through  the  hw^  we  beeoaw 
dead  to  the  law  thai  we  may  live  unto  God. 

I  may  add,  the  attention  of  Christians  appears  to  have  been  too 
much  drawn  towards  what  may  be  called  tubjertive  religion  to  the 
neglect  of  that  which  is  objective.  Many  speak  and  write  as  though 
the  truth  of  the  gospel  was  a  subject  out  of  doubt,  and  as  though 
the  only  question  of  4mportance  was,  whether  they  be  interested 
in  his  blessings  ;  and  there  are  not  a  few  who  have  no  doubt  of 
their  believing  the  former,  but  many  doubts  respecting  the 
latter.  Hence  it  is  probable,  the  essence  of  faith  came  to  be  pla- 
ced, not  in  a  belief  of  the  gospel,  but  in  a  persuasion  of  our  being 
interested  in  its  benefits.  If,  however,  we  really  believe  the  one, 
there  is  no  scriptural  ground  to  doubt  of  the  other ;  since  it  is  con- 
stantly declared  that  he  who  believeth  in  the  gospel  shall  be  sa- 
ved. 

If  the  attention  of  the  awakened  sinner,  instead  of  being  direc- 
tid  to  Christy  be  turned  inward,  and  his  mind  be  employed  ip 
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searching  for  evideDces  of  his  conversion,  the  effect  must,  to  saj 
the  least,  be  uncomfortable,  and  may  be  fatal ;  as  it  may  lead  him 
to  make  a  righteousness  of  his  religious  feelings^  mstead  of  looking 
oat  of  himself  to  the  Saviour. 

Nor  is  this  all :  If  the  attention  of  Christians  be  turned  to  their 
own  feelings,  instead  of  the  things  which  should  make  them  feel,  it 
irill  reduce  their  religion  to  something  vastly  different  from  that  of 
the  primitive  Christians.     Such  truths  as  the  following  were  the 
life  of  their  spirits :  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners. 
"^Christ  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the  scriptures;  and  was 
htriedy  and  rose  again  the    third  day,  according  to  the  scrip* 
twres, — Remember  that  Jesus  Christ  of  the  seed  of  David,  was  rais- 
ed from  the  dead  according  to  my  gospel. — We  have  a  great  high- 
priest  that  is  passed  into  the  heavens,  Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  Sec. 
fiut,  by  the  turn  of  thought,  and  strain  of  conversation,  in  many  re- 
ligious connexions  of  the  present  day,  it  would  seem  as  if  these 
things  had  lost  their  influence.  They  are  become  **dry  doctrines," 
mid  the  parties  must  have  something  else.     The  elevation  and  de« 
pression  of  their  hopes  and  fears,  joys  and  sorrows,  is  with  them  the 
iavourite  theme.     The  consequence  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a 
living  to  themselves  rather  than  to  him  that  died  and  rose  again  ; 
and  a  mind  either  elated  by  unscriptural  enjoyment,  or  depressed 
l>y  miserable  despondency.     It  is  is  not  by  thinking  and  talking  of 
the  sensations  of  hunger,  but  by  feeding  on  the  living  aliment,  that 
we  are  filled  and  strengthened. 

Whether  the  above  remarks  will  satisfy  Mr.  M*Lean  that  these 
^re  *'  really  my  fixed  sentiments,"  and  that  he  has  greatly  misuo- 
derstood  the  ends  for  which  I  wrote  the  piece  on  which  he  animad- 
verted, and  of  course  misrepresented  my  principles  as  to  their  ef- 
fect on  awakened  sinners,  I  cannot  tell.*  Be  this  as  it  may,  I 
trust  other  readers  will  be  under  no  temptation  to  do  me  injustice. 
But,  whatever  danger  may  arise  from  those  principles  which  are 
too  prevalent  among  us,  they  are  not  the  only  errors,  nor  does  all  the 
danger  arise  from  that  quarter.  Subjective  religion  is  as  necessary 
in  its  place  as  objective.  It  is  as  true  that  without  holiness  no  man 
^haUsee  the  Ijord,  as  that  without  the  shedding  of  blood  there  is  n» 

*  See  his  Reply,  pp.  46,  47.  153, 
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rcHtwiofk  It  if  necessary  to  look  into  ourselves  for  the  purpose 
of  coDvictioD,  though  not  for  the  cause  of  salvation  ;  and  tboofb 
the  eTidence  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  is  without  us,  and  indepeod^i 
ent  of  our  state  of  mind  towarder  it,  yet  this  is  not  the  case  with 
respcd  to  evidence  of  an  interest  in  its  blessings.  We  have  no 
warrapt  to  expect  eternal  life  but  as  being  the  subjects  of  those 
things  to  which  it  is  promised.  » 

I  do  not  perceive,  therefore,  how  it  can  be  justly  affirmed,  as 
it  lately  has  been,  that  **  self-examioation  is  not  calculated  to  qui- 
et the  consicence,  to  banish  slavish  fear,  or  to  remove  doubtaand 
apprehensions  of  our  being  unbelievers ;"  and  still  less  how  can  it 
be  maintained  that  <^  peace  of  mind  founded  on  any  thing  in  oor- 
selves  will  always  puff  us  up  with  pride.*'  If  the  state  of  our 
souls  be  bad,  indeed,  self«xamination  must  disquiet  the  conscience, 
rather  than  quiet  it:  but  are  there  no  cases  in  which,  through  the 
accusations  of  others,  or  a  propensity  in  ourselves  to  view  the  dark 
side  of  things  rather  than  the  bright  one,  or  the  afflicting  hand  of 
Oody  our  souls  may  be  disquited  within  us,  and  in  which  self^es- 
aasination  may  yield  us  peace  7  Did  the  review  which  Job  took- 
of  his  past  life  (Chap,  xxxi.)  yield  no  peace  to  him  ?  And  though 
be  was  not  clear  when  examined  by  the  impartial  eye  of  God,  yet 
were  all  his  solemn  appeals  respecting  his  integrity  the  Workings 
of  self-righteous  pride  ?  Was  David  puffed  up  when  he  said, 
Lord^  I  have  hoped  in  thy  salvation,  and  have  done  thy  command- 
ments?  Did  John  encourage  a  confidence  in  (he  flesh,  when  he 
said.  If  our  hearts  condemn  us  not^  then  have  we  confidence  towards 
God?  or  Peter,  when  he  appealed  to  Christ,  hord^  thou  knowest 
rdl  things,  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee  ? 

Had  it  been  only  affirmed,  that  no  peace  of  mind  can  arise  from 
the  recollection  of  what  we  have  felt  or  done  in  times  past,  while, 
at  present  we  are  unconscious  of  any  thing  of  the  kind,  this  had 
been  true.  The  past  experiences  can  no  otherwise  be  an 
evidence  of  grace  to  us,  than  as  the  remembrance  of  them  re- 
kindles the  same  sentiments  and  feelings  anew.  But  to  object  to 
all  peace  of  mind  arising  from  a  consciousness  of  having  done  the 
will  of  God,  and  to  denominate  it  '*  confidence  in  the  flesh,^'  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  whole  tenor  of  scripture. 
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A  system  may  contain  much  important  truths  and  yet  be  blended 
with  so  much  error,  as  to  destroy  its  salutary  efficacy.  Mr.  San- 
deman  has  expunged  a  great  deal  of  false  religion  ;  but  whether  he 
has  exhibited  that  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  is  another  quiestion. 
It  is  much  easier  to  point  out  the  defects  and  errors  of  other  sys- 
tems, than  to  substitute  one  that  is  even  less  exceptionable  ;  and  to 
talk  of  ''  simple  truth"  and  '*  simple  belief,"  than  to  exhibit  the 
religion  of  Jesus  in  its  genuine  simplicity. 

In  discussing  the  points  at  issue,  we  shall  meet  with  some  things 
which  may  be  thought  of  too  metaphysical  a  cast  to  be  of  any  great 
importance:  and  had  not  the  effects  produced  convinced  me  of  the 
contrary,  I  might  have  thought  so  too.  But  though  the  principles 
on  which  the  system  rests  are  many  of  them  so  minute  as  almost  to 
elude  detection,  yet  they  are  not  the  less  efficacious.  The  seed  is 
small,  bat  the  branch  is  not  so. 

It  has  been,  regretted,  that  any  person  who  drinks  thoroughly 
into  these  views,  is  at  once  separated  from  all  his  former  religious 
connexions,  whatever  they  might  be ;  and  where  the  heart  has 
been  united,  it  must  needs  be  a  matter  of  regret :  yet  upon  the 
whole,  it  may  be  best.  Whatever  fruits  are  produced  by  this  spe- 
cies of  religion,  whether  good  or  bad,  they  are  hereby  much  more 
easily  ascertained.  Its  societies  bear  some  resemblance  to  so  ma- 
ny farms,  taken  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  purpose 
of  scientific  experiment ;  and  it  must  needs  be  apparent,  in  the 
course  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  experience,  whether  upon  the  whole, 
they  have  turned  to  a  better  account  than  those  of  their  neigh- 
bours. 

I  will  only  add,  in  this  place,  that  though  I  do  not  conceive  of  ev- 
ery one  as  embracing  this  doctrine,  who  in  some  particulars  may 
agree  with  Mr.  Sandeman,  (for  in  that  case,  I  should  be  reckoned 
to  embrace  it  mjself,}  yet  many  more  must  be  considered  as  friend- 
ly to  it  in  the  main,  than  those  who  chose  to  be  called  either  San- 
demanian  Glassites.   It  has  been  held  by  people  of  various  denom- 
inations; by  Presbyterians,  Independents  and  Baptists;  and  has  been 
observed  to  give  distinctive  character  to  the  whole  of  their  religion. 
In  this  view  of  the  subject  I  wish  to  examine  it ;  paying  attention, 
not  so  much  to  persons  or  names  as  to  things,  let  them  be  embraced 
by  whom  they  may.  I  am  yours,  &c. 


LETTER  II. 


GONTAIKING  A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  S YSTKM»  WITH  ITS  LEAD' 
ING  POINTS  OF  DIFFERENCE  FROM  THE  SYSTEMS  WHICH  IT  OP- 
POSES. 


Mtf  Dear  Friend, 

Although  the  writing  of  such  men  as  Flavel,  Boston,  Guthrie, 
the  Erskines,  &c.  are  represented  by  Mr.  Sandeman  as  furnish- 
ing '^  a  devoat  path  to  hell,"  and  the  writers  themselves  as  phari- 
seeS)  '*  than  whom  no  sinners  were  mor^  hardened,  and  none 
greater  destroyers  of  mankind,"  yet  he  allows  them  to  have  set  be* 
fore  us  **  many  articles  of  the  apostolical  doctrine  ;"  yea^  and  to 
have  '^  asserted  almost  all  the  articles  belonging  to  the  sacred 
truth."  Considering  this,  and  that,  so  far  as  these  writers  held 
with  '^  good  duties,  good  endeavouis,  and  good  motions"  in  unbe- 
lievers preparing  them  for  faith,  we  give  them  up,  it  may  seem  as 
if  there  could  be  no  great  difference  between  Mr.  Sandeman  and 
us.  Yet  a  difference  there  is,  and  of  that  importance  too,  as  deep* 
ly  to  affect  the  doctrine,  the  worship,  the  spirit,  and  the  practice 
of  Christianity. 

The  foundation  of  whatever  is  distinguished  in  the  system  seems 
to  relate  to  the  nature  of  justifyir^  faith.  This  Mr.  S.  constantly 
represents  as  the  bare  belief  of  the  bare  truth;  by  which  definition 
he  incends,  as  it  would  seem,  to  exclude  from  it  every  thing  per- 
taining to  the  will  and  the  affections,  except  as  effects  produced 
by  it. 

When  Mr.  Pike  became  his  disciple,  and  wished  to  think  that 
by  a  ''  bare  belief"  he  meant  a  hearty persuanon^  and  not  a  mere 
notional  belief,  Mr.  S.  rejected  his  construction,  and  insisted  that 
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the  latter  was  hia  trae  meaning.  **  Ewevj  one/'  sajs  he,  "  wbo 
obtains  a  jast  noHam  of  the  work  and  person  of  Christ,  or  whose  , 
wflum  corresponds  to  what  is  testified  of  him,  is  justified,  and  finds 
peace  with  God  simply  bj  that  nofton."* 
^  This  notion  he  considers  as  the  effect  of  truth  being  impressed 
upon  the  mihd^  and  denies  tbat  the  mind  is  actwe  in  it.  The  in- 
actifitj  of  the  tnind  in  believing  is  of  so  .much  importance  in  his 
account,  that  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  grace  depends  upon 
it.  *'  He  who  maintains,"  says  he,  *'  that  we  are  justified  only  by 
faith,  and  at  the  same  time  affirms,  with  Aspasio,  that  faith  is  a 
work  exerted  by  the  human  mind,  undoubtedly  maintains,  if,  he 
haye  any  meaning  to  his  words,  that  we  are  justified  by  a  work 
exerted  by  the  human  mind."t 

Mr.  Sandeman  not  only  opposes  all  active  endeavours  previous- 
ly to  faith,  and  as  tending  to  produce  it,  (in  whkh  1  have  no  con^ 
troversy  with  him,)  but  sets  himself  against  all  exhortatioiis,  calls, 
warnings  and  expostulations^  with  the  sinner  to  believe  io  Christ 
^  If  says  he,  **  it  he  inquired  what  1  would  say  for  the  relief  of 
one  distrest  with  a  sense  of  guilt,  I  would  tell  him  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  what  the  gospel  says  about  Christ.  .  if  he  still  doubl- 
ed, I  would  set  before  him  all  the  evidence  furnished  me  by  the 
same  gospel.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  would  1  press,  call,  invite, 
exhort,  or  urge  him  to  believe.  I  would  urge  him  with  evidence 
for  the  troth.";j;  And  when  asked  how  he  would  exhort,  advise, 
or  address  «^iipte/,  unconcerned  souk  f  He  answers,  *'  I  am  of  the 
mind  that  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  as  ^uch,  ought  to  have  no  in- 
fluence on  men  but  by  means  of  the  gospel  which  he  preaches. — 
When  Paul  discoursed  concerning  the  faith  in  Christy  and  as  he 
reasoned  of  righteonsuess,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come^ 
Felix  trembled. — It  is  the  duty  of  every  man,  in  every  condition, 
to  obey  every  divine  command.  The  gospel  always  supposes 
this  while  addressing  all  men  as  sinners,  it  demonstrates  their  dan- 
ger, and  discovers  the  remedy.  Yet  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
any  man  can  love  the  gospel,  or  obey  it,  till  he  believe  it.     There- 

*  Epistolary  Correspondence,  Letter. II. 
t  Letters  on  Theron  and  Aspasio,  Vol.  I.  p,  483. 
t  Epistolary  Correspodence  p.  8. 
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fore  to  urge  unbelievers  to  any  shadow  of  that  obedience  aa  pre- 
parative to  justification  by  faith,  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to 
lead  them  to  establish  their  own  righteousness,  and  to  stand  in  awe 
of  the  preacher.'** 

If  there  be  any  meaning  in  this  answer,  it  would  seem  to  be 
that  faith  itself  is  not  a  duty,  and  that  unbelievers  ought  not  to  be 
exhorted  to  it,  lest  it  should  lead  them  to  self-righteousness  ;  but 
barely  to  have  the  ievidence  of  truth  stated  to  them. 

Mr.  S.  represents  the  sinner  as  justified,  and  as  having  obtain- 
ed peace  to  his  soul,  while  utterly  destitute  of  the  love  of  God. 
*^  I  can  never  begin  to  love  God,"  said  he,  *'  till  I  first  see  him 
just  in  justifying  me  ungodly  as  I  stand."!  But  being  justified  in 
this  his  ungodly  state  of  mind,  he  loves  God  on  account  of  it  ; 
and  here  begins  his  godliness  :  ''  It  all  consists  in  love  to  that 
which  first  relieved  him." j: 

If  he  had  represented  the  doctrine  of  Christ  as  giving  relief  to 
the  guilty  creature,  irrespective  of  any  consciousness  of  a  change 
in  himself,  or  as  furnishing  him  with  a  ground  to  conclude  that 
God  can  be  just  and  the  justifier  of  him  if  he  helievet  in  Jesus, 
this  had  accorded  with  Paul's  gospel :  (Rom.  iv.  24.)  but  for  a  siD- 
ner  to  perceive  himself  justified,  implies  a  consciousness  that  he 
is  a  believer,  and  such  a  consciousness  can  never  be  separate  from 
a  conscious  love  to  the  divine  character.  If,  indeed,  the  gospel 
were  an  expedient  merely  to  give  relief  to  sinners,  and  00  re- 
gard was  had  in  it  to  the  glory  of  God,  a  sinner  full  of  enmity  to 
God  might  receive  it,  and  derive  peace  from  it :  bat  if  it  be  an 
essential  property  of  it  to  secure  the  ^ory  of  the  divine  char- 
acter, the  belief  of  it  mast  ioclode  a  sense  of  that  glory,  which 
cannot  consist  with  enmity  against  iL 

Lei  it  also  be  seriously  considered,  whether  it  be  tme.that  a  sin- 
ner is  justified  *'  ungodly  as  he  stands  T'  if  it  be,  he  most  have 
been  to  either  amiecedemdy  to  his  ^*  seeing"  it  to  be  so,  and  then 
it  muit  be  equally  true  of  all  ungodly  sinners  ;  or  it  becooies  so 
when  be  sees  it,  aod  by  his  seeing  it,  which  if  the  very  absardity 
which  Mr.  S.  £tsteas  00  the  popular  preachers. 

*  Episl-?!'  rj  Corr*»p^Jenc*,  p.  29        *  lbi*1.  p.  12.       t  lb»l  p.  Z. 
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Mr.  S.  and  nany  othen  have  caught  at  the  phrase  of  the  apot* 
tie  Pan],  of  ''  Ood^s  jmtifjiog  the  ongodly  ;*'  hut  iiiileis  they  caa 
prove  that  by  angodly  the  apostle  meant  ooe  that  was  at  the  time 
ao  enemy  of  Ood,  it  makes  nothing  in  their  fiiTOor.  The  amoont 
is»  Mr*  8.'s  relief  arises  from  his  "  seeing"  what  is  not  to  be  seen ; 
TiK.  God  to  be  jast  in  justifying  him  ungodly  as  he  stands  ;  and 
Us  relief  being  foanded  in  fidsehood,  all  his  godliness,  which  con- 
fessedly arises  from  it,  mnst  be  delasive*-  The  rooi  it  ratiemnmt 
amd  ike  blottomwiUgo  ty  at  Ijfcc  dmi. 

From  the  leading  principles  of  doctrine  abore  stated,  it  is  easy 
:to  account  tor  almost  idl  the  other  peculiarities  of  the  system. 
Where  the  root  and  substance  of  religion  is  placed  in  Imotdedgef 
eiclasi?e  of  approbation,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  utmost  stress; 
will  be  laid  on  the  former,  and  that  almost  every  thing  pertaining 
to  the  latter  will  be  decried  under  the  name  of  pharisaism,  er 
some  other  odious  appellation.  Thus  it  is  that  those  who  faave 
drunk  into  this  system  generally  Taloe  themselTes  on  their  dear 
views  $  thus  they  scarcely  ever  use  any  other  phrase  by  which  to 
designate  the  state  of  a  converted  roan  than  his  kmnoimg  the  trMj 
and  thus  idl  those  scripture  passages  which  speak  of  imowmg  fAe 
truth  are  constantly  quoted  as  being  inr  their  favour,  though  they 
seldom,  if  ever^  mean  knowledge  tis  distinguished  from  approba- 
tion, but  as  including  it. 

Farther:  1  do  not  perceive  how  a  system  whose  first  principle 
is  "  notion,"  and  whose  love  is  confined  to-  '<  that  which  first  re- 
lieves us,"  can  have  the  love  of  God  in  it.  It  cannot  justify  God 
as  a  lawgiver,  by  taking  blame  and  shame  to  ourselves  ;  for  it  ne- 
cessarily supposes,  and  even  professes,  an  abhorrence  to  both  law 
and  justice  in  every  other  view  than  as  sratisfied  by  the  cross  of 
Christ;  The  reconciliation  to  them  in  this  view,  therefore,  must 
be  merely  on  the  ground  of  their  becoming  friendly  to  our  inter- 
ests. But  if  God  be  not  justified  as  a  Lawgiver,  Christ  can  never 
be  received  as  a  Saviour.  There  is  no  more  grace  in  justification, 
than  there  is  justice  in  condemnation:  nor  is  it  possible  we  should 
see  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other ;  for  we  cannot  See  things 
otherwise  than  as  they  are  to  be  seen.  But  surely  a  system  which 
neither  justifies  the  Lawgiver,  nor  receives  the  Saviour  as  hon-^ 
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oiirifig  him,  cannot  be  of  God.  The  loTe  of  God  as  God  is  not 
in  it.  Conversion,  on  this  principle,  is  not  turning  to  0ie  Lord. 
It  professes  indeed,  to  love  God,  but  it  is  only  for  our  own  sake. 
The  whole  process  requires  no  renovation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
mind ;  for  the  most  depraved  creature  is  capi^ble  of  loving  himself, 
and  that  which  relieves  him. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  a  religion  founded  on  such  a  principle 
■hoald  be  litigious,  conceited,  and  censorious  towards  all  who  do 
not  embrace  it?  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  selfish  spirit  to  be  so.  If 
God  himself  be  loved  only  for  the  relief  he  affords  us,  it  cannot  be 
■urprising  that  men  should ;  nor  that,  under  the  cover  of  loving 
them  only  for  the  truth's  sake,  all  manner  of  bitterness  and  con- 
tempt should  be  cherished  against  every  one  who  dares  to  dispute 
our  dogmas. 

Farther:  The  love  of  God  being  in  a  manner  excluded  from  the 
system,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  defect  will  be  supplied  by  a 
punctilious  attention  to  certain  forms ;  of  which  some  will  be 
found  to  arise  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  scriptures,  and  oth- 
ers which  may  not,  yet  being  regarded  to  the  neglect  of  weightier 
matters,  resemble  the  tithing  of  mint y  anise  and  cummin. 

Such,  from  the  repeated  views  that  I  have  been  able  to  take  of 
the  system,  appear  to  me  to  roe  to  be  its  grand  outlines;  and  \  am 
not  surprised  to  find  that,  in  the  course  of  half>  a  <;entury9  it  has 
landed  so  large  a  part  of  its  votaries  on  the  shores  of  Infidelity,  or 
jBunk  them  in  the  abyss  of  worldly  conformity.  Those  who  live 
near  them  say  there  is  scarcely  any  appearance  of  serious  religion 
in  their  families,  unless  we  might  call  by  that  name  the  scrupulosi- 
ty that  would  refuse  to  pray  with  an  unbeliever,  but  would  have 
DO  objection  to  accompany  him  to  the  theatre.  Mr.  S.  and  his 
admirers  have  reproached  many  for  their  devotion:  but  I  cannot 
learn  that  they  were  ever  reproached  with  this  evil  in  return. 

The  grand  argument  of  Mr.  S.  against  faith  being  an  act  of  the 
mind,  and  against  admitting  of  any  active  advance  of  the  soul 
towards  Christ  as  necessary  to  justification,  is,  that  it  is  rendering 
faith  a  work;  and  that  to  be  justified  by  faith  would,  after  all,  be 
to  be  justified  by  a  work  of  our  own.  This  is  the  principal  idea 
pertaining  to  what  be  calls  **  the  very  rankest  poison  of  the  popu- 
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lar  doctrines.**''^  If  this  iireiiineiit  can  be  OTertamed,  the  grntet 
ptrt  of  his  system  falls  with  it  That  it  nay  appear  in  all  its  ftfei 
I  will  qaote  his  strongest  represeotatioas  of  it. 

««  Perhaps  it  will  be  thought  needful  that  I  akosld  defiae  will 
greater  precision  than  i  haTe  hitherto  done,  wImC  I  aMan  bjtk 
popular  doctrine^  especiallj  as  I  bave  considered  mmaj  ^  fraad- 
ers  thereof  who  differ  reaarkaMj  from  each  other;  and  partin- 
larly  as  I  hare  ranked  among  them  Mr.  Wealej,  who  BDay  jarfEf 
be  reckoned  one  'of  the  most  ▼iralent  reproachert  of  that  Gsd 
whose  chamcter  is  drawn  by  the  apostles,  that  this  island  hss  pro- 
duced. To  rerooTe  all  doubt  concerning  my  oneaniiig,  I  shaM  to 
eiplain  myself.  Throughout  these  letters,  I  cooaider  all  thoas  si 
teachers  of  the  popular  doctrine  who  seek  to  haye  credit  and  ■* 
fluence  among  the  people,  by  resting  our  acceptance  with  Gsd, 
not  simply  on  what  Christ  has  done,  but  more  or  less  oo  lie  sa 
nm  maht  of  him,  the  adrsnce  we  make  towards  him,  or  some  se- 
cret desire,  wish  or  sigh  to  do  so;  or  on  something  we  feel  ordi 
concerning  him,  by  the  assistance  of  some  kind  of  grace  or  spirit: 
or  lastly,  on  something  we  employ  him  to  do,  and  sappose  be  ii 
yet  to  do  for  us.  In  sum,  all  who  would  hatre  us  to  be  consdsoi 
of  something  else  than  the  bare  truth  of  the  gospel ;  all  who  wodd 
have  us  to  be  conscious  of  some  beginning  of  a  change  to  the  bet* 
ter,  or  some  desire,  however  faint,  toward  such  change,  in  order 
to  our  acceptance  with  God  ;  these  I  call  the  popular  preachers, 
hoUrever  much  they  may  differ  from  each  other  about  faith,  grace, 
special  or  common,  or  about  any  thing  else. — My  resentment  is  all 
along  chiefly  pointed  against  the  capital  branch  of  the  popular  doc- 
trine, which,  while  it  asserts  almost  all  the  articles  belonging  to  ^ 
sacred  truihy  at  the  same  time  deceitfully  clogs  them,  with  the  op- 
posite falsehoods." 

Again:  '^  That  the  saving  truth  is  effectually  undermined  by  thi« 
confusion,  may  readily  be  seen  in  the  following  easy  view.*^— 
(This  is  what  I  call  bis  grand  argument.) — ^'  He  who  maintiivs 

THAT  WE  ARE  JUSTIFIED  ONLY    BY  FAITH,  AND    AT  THE  SAMS  Tfil^ 
AFFIRMS,  WITH  AsPASIO,  THAT  FAITH  IS  A  WORK  'EXERTED   BY  THE 

^Letters  on  Tberon  and  Aspasio,  p.  448. 
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HUMAN  MIND,  UNDOUBTEDLY  MAINTAINS,  IF  HE  MAS  ANY  MEANING 
TO  HIS  WORDS,  THAT  WB  ABE  JUSTIFIED  BY  A  WORK  EXERTED  BY 
THE  HUMAN  MIND. 

.  ^'  1  have  all  along  studied  to  make  use  of  every  form  of  expres- 
Mon  1  could  think  of,  for  evincing  in  the  most  clear,  palpable,  and 
striking  manner,  a  difference  of  the  last  importance,  which  thou- 
sands of  preachers  have  laboured  to  cover  with  a  mist.  If  I  have 
made  that  difference  manifest  to  those  who  have  any  attention  for 
the  subject,  my  great  end  in  writing  is  gained,  on  virhatever  side  of 
it  men  shall  chuse  to  range  themselves.  It  has  frequently  appeared 
to  me  a  thing  no  less  amazing  than  provoking,  when  the  great  dif- 
ference between  the  ancient  gospel  here  contended  for  and  the 
popular  doctrine  has  been  pointed  out  as  clear  as  words  could  make 
it|  to  find  many,  after  all,  so  obstinately  stupid,  as  to  declare  they 
saw  no  real  difference.  Thi!4 1  cannot  account  for  by  assigning 
any  other  cause  than  the  special  agency  of  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness."* 

After  this,  it  may  be  thought  an  act  of  temerity  to  complain  of 
not  understanding  Mr.  Sandeman;  and  indeed  1  shall  make  no  such 
complaint,  for  I  think  I  do  clearly  understand  his  meaning  ;  but 
whether  he  has  fairly  represented  that  of  his  opponents,  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  to  inquire.^  . 

The  popular  preachers  '•  rest  our  acceptance  with  God,"  it 
teems, ''  not  simply  on  what  Christ  hath  done,  but  on  the  active 
advance  of  the  soul  towards  him.!'  Do  they  then  consider 
&ith,  whether  we  be  active  or  passive  in  it,  as  forming  a  part  of 
our  justifying  righteousness  ?  In  other  words,  do  they  consider 
it  as  any  part  of  that  for  the  sake  of  wMch  a  sinner  is  accepted  ? 
They  every  where  declare  the  contrar}'.  I  question  if  there  be 
one  of  those  whom  Mr.  S.  ordinarily  denominates  popular  preach- 
ers, who  would  not  cordially  subscribe  to  the  passage  in  Aspasio, 
which  he  so  highly  applauds,  and  considers  as  inconsistent  with  the 
popular  doctrine ;  viz,  ^'  Both  grace  and  faith  stand  in  direct  op- 
position to  works ;  aU  works  whatever,  whether  they  be  works  of 
the  law,  or  works  of  the  gospel ;  exercises  of  the  heart,  or  actions 

*  Letters  on  Theron  and  Aspasio,  Vel.  11,  pp.  480.  483. 
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of  tlie  life  ;  done  while  we  remain  anregenerate,  or  when  we  be- 
come regenerate ;  thej  are  all  and  every  of  them  equatty  set 
aside  in  this  great  aflisdr."*  If  the  popular  preachers  maintain  an 
active  advance  of  Che  soul  to  be  necessary  to  our  acceptance  with 
Gody  it  is  in  no  other  sense  than  that  in  which  he  himself  maintains 
*<  the  bare  belief  of  the  truth*'  to  be  so  ;  that  is,  not  as  a  procuring 
cause,  but  as  that  without  uhich,  according  to  the  etiMiahed  order 
of  things^  there  is  no  acceptance.  To  accuse  them  therefore  of 
corrupting  the  doctrine  of  justification  on  this  account,  must  be 
owing  either  to  gross  ignorance  or  disingenuousness. 

Yet  in  this  strain,  the  eulogists  of  Mr.  Sandeman  go  on  to  declaim 
to  this  day.  *'  His  main  doctrine,"  says  one  appears  to  be  this : 
The  bare  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  he  finished  on  the  cross,  is 
sufficient,  without  a  deed  or  a  thought  on  the  part  of  man,  to  pre- 
sent the  chief  of  sinners  spotless  before  God.j  If  by  sufficient  be 
meant  that  it  is  that  only  on  account  of  wkichj  dt  for  the  sedce  of 
which  a  sinner  is  justified,  it  is  very  true  ;  and  Mr.  Sandeman's  op- 
ponents believed  it  no  less  than  he  himself:  but  if  he  meant  to  de- 
ny that  any  deed  or  thought  on  the  part  of  man  is  necessary  in  the 
estabhehed  order  oftkingSy  or  that  sinners  are  presented  spotless 
before  God  without  a  deed  or  a  thought  on  the  subject^  it  is  very 
false,  and  goes  to  deny  the  necessity  of  faith  to  salvation;  for  surely 
no  man  can  be  said  to  believe  in  Christ  without  thinking  of  him. 

Mr.  Pike, -who  had  embraced  Mr.  Sandeman's  views  of  faitb, 
yet  says  to  him,  **  I  cannot  but  conceive  that  you  are  some- 
times mistaken  in  your  representations  of  what  you  call  the  popu- 
lar doctrine  ;  for  instance,  Upon  the  popular  plan^  say  you,  we  can 
never  have  peace  in  our  consciences  until  we  be  sensible  of  some  be* 
ginning  of  a  good  disposition  in  us  towards  Christ,  Now,  setting 
aside  some  few  unguarded  expressions  and  addresses,  you  will  find 
that  the  general  drift  and  purport  of  their  doctrine  is  just  the  con- 
trary to  this  ;  and  they  labour  this  point,  both  Marshal  and  Her- 
vey,  to  convince  persons  that  nothing  of  this  nature  does  or  can  re- 
commend tbem  to  God,  or  be  any  part  of  their  justifying  righteous- 

*  Tberou  and  Aspasio,  Vol.  1.  p.  276.  t  Cooper's  Letters,  p.  33. 
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Qes8 :  and  tbeir  principal  view  is  to  beget,  or  draw  forth  such 
thoughts  in  the  mind  as  lead  the  soul  entirely  out  of  itself  to  Christ 
alone  for  righteousness,"*  It  is  observable  too,  that  though  Mr. 
S.  answered  this  letter  of  Mr.  Pike,  yet  he  takes  no  notice  of  this 
passage. 

I  am  not  vindicating  either  Marshall  or  Hervey,  in  all  their 
views:  but  justice  requires  that  this  misrepresentation  should  be 
corrected  ;  especially  as  it  runs  through  the  whole  of  Mr.  Sande- 
man's  writings,  and  forms  the  basis  of  an  enormous  mass  of  invec- 
tire. 

By  toorlci  opposed  to  grace  and  faith,  the  New  Testament  means 
world  done  with  a  view  of  obtaining  life;  or  of  procuring  acceptance 
with  God  as  the  reward  of  them.    If  repentance,  faith,  or  sincere 
obedience  be  recommended  as  being  such  a  condition  of  salvation, 
Eu  that  God  may  be  expected  to  bestow  it  in  reward  of  them,  this 
is  turning  the  gospel  into  a  covenant  of  works,  and  is  as  much  op- 
posed to  grace,  and  to  the  true  idea  of  justification  by  faiths  as  any 
works  of  the  law  can  be.     But  to  deny  the  activity  of  the  soul  in 
believing,  lest  faith  itself  should  become  a  work  of  the  laWs  and  so 
after  all  we  should  be  justified  by  a  work,  is  both  antiscriptural 
and  nugatory :  antiscriptural,  because  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Bi- 
ble exhorts  sinners  to  forsake  their  ways  and  return  to  the  Lord, 
^kU  he  may  have  mercy  upon  them  •  to  believe  in  the  light,  that 
they  may  he  children  of  light ;  and  to  come  to  him,  that  they  may 
have  life : — nugatory,  because  we  need  not  go  far  for  proof  that 
men  know  how  to  value  themselves  and  despise  others,  on  account 
of  their  notions ^  as  well  as  of  their  actions ;  and  so  are  capable  of 
making  a  righteousness  .of  he  one,  as  well  as  of  the  other. 

Farther:  If  there  be  any  weight  in  Mr.  Sandemftn's  a^ument, 
it  falls  equally  on  his  own  hypothesis  as  on  that  of  bis  opponents. 
Thus  we  might  argue.  He  who  maintains  that  we  are  justified 
only  by  faith,  and  at  the  same  time  affirms,  with  Mr.  Sandeman, 
that  fiuth  is  a  notion  formed  by  the  human  mind,  undoubtedly 
maintains,  if  he  have  any  meaning  to  his  words,  that  we  are  justi- 
fied by  a  notion  formed  by  the  human  mind. 

*  Epistolary  Correspondence,  p.  24, 
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;u:tive  adr  ^  ^  "^  g^og  faith  to  be  any  thing  which  has  a  rd 
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cause,  t  '.     "•  *^.r»rt,  instead  of  the  belief  of  it;  as  if  any  tiling 

Of /Am  ^^''1^  of  consciousness  but  what  passes  or  exists  in 
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owinf  'M^^ikoo^^^^f  *^*^  ***®  phrase,  "All  who  would  have  as  to 

^'  /•^'! /something  else  than  the  bare  truth  of  the  gospel," 

to  t'  n^^o(  the  pen  ;  but  it  is  not;  for  had  Mr.  S.  spoken  of 

Tfc  ^'f!^«fthe  truth  believed,  as  an  object  of  consciougnesf. 

«u  A'^'^t  would  have  been  manifestly  liable   to  the  consfr 

^  ^    ir^^  ^^  charges  on  his  opponents.     It  might  then  bare 

>  t^'^tohinii  He  who  maintains  that  we  are  justified  only  by 

^^  at  the  same  time  affirms  that  faith  is  something  inheral 

^i00fi^  ffitnif,  undoubtedly  maintains,  if  he  have  any  meaoiog 

Vf^rds,  that  we  are  justified  by  something  inherent  in  the  ho- 

I^BOOst  by  this  time  perceive,  that  Mr.  Sandeman's  g^anda^ 
^j^t,  or,  as  he  denominates  it,  his  '*  easy  view/'  turns  out  to 
* -rpcre  sophism.     To  detect  it,  you  have  only  to  consider  iA< 
^0tthingin  different  views;  which  is  what  Mr.  Sand eman  himself 
ip^  on  some  occasions,  as  do  all  other  men.  *'  I  agree  with  you/' 
jiH  he  to  Mr.  Pike,  "  in  maintaining  that  faith  is  the  principle 
ip^gpring  of  every  good  disposition,  or  of  every  good  work;  but,  at 
(he  sflinc  time,  1  maintain  that  faith  does  not  justify  the  ungodly  as 
ipriociple  of  good  dispositions."*     Why  then  may  we  not  maintain 
ihgt  we  are  justified  only  by  faith,  and  at  the  same  time  affirm  that 
^  is  a  grace  inherent^  an  act  of  the  human  mind,  aduty  comroaDd- 
^  of  God  ;  and  all  this  without  affirming  that  we  are  justified  by 
j^y  thing  inherent,  any  act  of  ours,  or  .any  duty  that  we  perform? 
1^  why  must  we  be  supposed  to  use  words  without  meaning,  or 
^contradict  ourselves,  when  we  only  maintain  that  we  are  justifi- 

*  Epistolarj'  Correspodence,  p.  10. 
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ed  by  that  which  is  inherent,  is  an  act  of  the  haman  mind,  and  is  a 
daty;  while  yet  it  is  not  as  such,  but  as  aniting  us  to  Christ,  and 
deriving  righteousness  from  him  that  it  justifies  ?* 

Assuredly,  there  is  no  necessity  for  reducing  faith  to  a  nullity 
in  order  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  the  imputed 
righteousness  of  Christ.  While  we  hold  that  faith  justifies,  not  in 
respect  of  ike  act  of  believing  j  but  of  the  righteousness  on  uhich  it  ter- 
tninatesy  or  that  God's  pardoning  and  receiving  us  to  favour  is  in 
reward,  not  of  our  believing,  but  of  his  Son's  obedience  unto 
death,  every  purpose  is  answered,  and  all  inherent  righteousness 
is  excluded. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  on  this  '*  easy  view"  of  Mr. 
Sandeman,  because  it  is  manifestly  the  grand  pillar  of  his  doctrine. 
If  this  be  overturned,  there  is  nothing  left  standing  but  what  will 
fill!  with  a  few  slight  touches ;  and  whether  it  be  so,  1  now  leave 
you  and  the  reader  to  judge. 

To  establish  the  doctrine  of  free  justification,  Mr.  S.  conceives 
it  to  be  necessary  to  reduce  justifying  faith  to  a  bare  '*  belief," 
exclusive  of  every  **  advance"  of  the  mind  towjirds  Christ,  or  of 
coming  to  him,  trusting  in  him,  &c.  and  to  maintaining  that  these 
terms  denote  the  ^ects  of  faith  in  those  who  are  already  in  a  jus* 
tified  state.! 

In  opposing  Mr.  S.  many  have  denied  that  the  belief  of  the  gos- 
pel is  justifying  faith.  Observing,  on  the  one  hand,  that  numbers 
appear  to  believe  the  truth,  on  whom,  nevertheless,  it  has  no  sal- 
utary influence;  and,  on  the  other,  that  believing  in  Christ  in  the 
Vew  Testament  is  synonymous  with  <^  receiving  him,"  '*  trusting 
io  him,"  and  *^  coming  to  him,"  they  have  concluded  that  the  be- 
lief  of  the  gospel  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  something  premppo- 
sed  in  faith,  than  faith  itself.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
belief  of  the  gospel  has,  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  the  prom- 
ise of  salvation;  and  as  to  those  nominal  Christians  on  whom  it  has 
no  salutary  influence,  they  believe  Christ  no  more  than  the  Jews 
believed  Moses,  which  our  Lord  would  not  allow  that  they  did. 

*  See  President  Edwards'  Sermons  on  Justification,  pp.  14. 26 
t  Epistolary  Cprrespondence,  p.  34, 
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if  ye  believed  Moie$^  says  be,  ye  would  believe  me,  for  he  wrote 
qffne. 

But  the  belief  of  tbe  gospel  is  allowed  to  have  the  promise  of 
salvation,  and  so  to  be  justifying,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  it  in 
so  exclusive  of  receiving  Christ,  trusting  in  him,  or  coming  to  him. 
It  ^ere  easy  to  prove  that  repentance  has  the  proAiise  of  forgive- 
ness, and  that  by  as  great  a  variety  of  passages  as  are  brought  to 
prove  that  the  belief  of  the  gospel  is  saving  faith:  but  were  this  at- 
tempted, we  should  be  told,  and  justly  too,  that  we  are  not  to  con- 
sider repentance  in  these  passages,  as  excluding,  but  including 
faith  in  the  Saviour.  Such,  then,  is  the  answer  to  the  argument 
drawn  from  the  promises  of  salvation  made  to  the  belief  of  the 
gospel:  belief,  in  these  connexions,  is  not  to  be  understood  exclu- 
sive of  receiving  the  Saviour,  coming  to  him,  or  trusting  in  him; 
but  as  supposing  and  including  them. 

It  is  not  denied,  that  the  ideas  conveyed  by  these  terms  are  met- 
aphysically distinct  from  that  of  believing  the  gospel,  nor  that  they 
are  its  immediate  effects;  but  it  is  not  in  this  metaphysical  sense 
that  faith  is  used  in  reference  to  justification.  That  belief  which 
the  gospel  justifies,  includes  receiving  Christ,  coming  to  him,  and 
trusting  in  him.  Whatever  shades  of  difference  there  be  between 
belief  and  these  '*  advances  of  the  mind  towards  Christ,''  the 
scriptures  represent  them,  with  respect  to  an  interest  injustifiea- 
tion  and  other  collateral  blessings,  as  one  and  the  same  thing.  This 
is  manifest  from  the  following  passages:  .^5  many  a^  received  him^ 
to  them  gave  he  power  {or  privilege)  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even 
to  them  that  believe  on  his  name, — /  know  whom  I  have  believed, 
and  am  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  commit- 
ted TO  HIM  against  that  day. — That  we. should  be  to  the  praise  and 
glory  of  his  grace,  who  first  trusted  in  Christ,  In  whom  ye  also 
TRUSTED  after  ye  heard  the  word  of  truths  the  gospel  of  your  salva- 
tion; in  whom  also,  after  ye  believed,  ye  were  sealed,  &c. — He  that 
coMETiH  to  me  shall  never  hunger,  and  he  that  believeth  in  me  shall 
never  thirst. — Ye  will  not  come  unto  me,  that  ye  may  have  life,'^ 
Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  wiU  give 
you  rest. 
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Id  these,  and  many  other  passages,  it  is  manifest,  that  believing, 
coming,  trusting,  &c.  are  used  as  convertible  terms,  and  that  the 
thing  signified  by  them  is  necessary  to  justification.  If  **  receiving'' 
Christ  were  an  effect  of  faith  in  persons  already  justified,  why  is 
il  used  as  synonymous  with  it,  and  held  up  as  necessary  to  our 
being  the  sons  of  God?  if  *'  coming"  to  Christ  were  an  exercise 
of  mind  in  one  who  was  ah-eady  in  a  state  of  justification,  why  is  he 
said  to  come  to  him  that  he  tnay  have  life  ?  And  why,  if  salvation 
be  promised  to  a  mere  "  notion"  of  the  truth,  without  any  love  to 
it.  Is  it  said  of  apostates  that  "they  received  not  the  lovt  of  the 
truth,  that  they  might  be  saved''*  ?  Let  those  who  have  their  sen- 
ses exercised  to  discern  between  good  and  evil,  judge  from  these 
things,  whether  a  mere  notion  of  the  truth,  exclusive,  or,  if  you 
please,  antecedent  to  the  consideration  of  receiving  Christ,  coming 
to  him,  and  trusting  in  him,  be  the  faith  that  justifies;  and  wheth- 
er, if  the  former  were  separate  from  the  latter,  it  would  not  leave 
the  sinner  under  condemnation. 

It  has  been  said  "In  defining  saving  faith,  some  have  included 
in  its  essence  almost  every  holy  temper;  and  by  insisting  so  much 
on  this  faith,  and  giving  such  laboured  descriptions  of  it,  have  al- 
most inevitably  led  their  followers  to  look  more  to  their  faith  than 
to  the  great  object  of  faith,  to  be  more  occupied  in  attending  to  the 
working  of  their  own  minds  than  with  that  truth  which  reconciles 
the  sinner  to  God.  It  is  in  consequence  to  be  feared  that  not  a  few 
who  are  reckoned  orthodox,  are  in  fact  trusting  to  their  faith,  and 
not  to  Christ,  making  him  merely  a  minister  of  their  own  self- 
righteousness:  for  we  may  go  about  to  establish  our  own  righteous- 
ness under  the  name  of  faith,  as  well  asunder  any  other  name." 

I  doubt  not  but  preachers  may  abound  in  describing  one  part  of 
divine  truth,  to  the  neglect  of  another,  and  may  go  even  beyond 
the  truth  ;  people  also  may  make  a  righteousness  of  their  faith, 
as  well  as  of  other  things.  If  no  more  were  meant  than  that  a  sin- 
ner whose  enquiry  is,  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  ought  to  be 
directed  immediately  to  Christ,  and  not  to  an  examination  into  the 
nature  of  faith,  I  should  most  cordially  acquiesce  in  it:  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  nothing  should,  on  any  occasion,  be  said  of  the  true 
nature  of  faith.     There  may  be  a  time  when  the  same  person  shall 
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come  with  another,  and  very  different  question;  namely,  Am  I  a 
true  believer  ?  Sach  questions  there  must  have  been  in  the  Apos- 
tle's time,  or  there  would  not  have  been  answers  to  them.  (See  1 
John  ii.  3.  iii.  14. 18— «21.)  Now,  in  answer  to  such  an  enquiry, 
the  true  nature  and  genuine  effects  of  faith  require  to  be  stated, 
and  distinguished  from  that  which  leaves  thousands  short  of  salva- 
tion. And  as  to  men  making  a  righteousness  of  their  faith,  men 
may  make  a  righteousness  of  simple  belief,  as  well  as  of  trust,  or 
any  other  idea  supposed  to  be  included  in  justifying  faith:  and 
whether  there  be  not  actually  as  much  laboured  description,  self- 
admiration,  and  contempt  of  others,  (things  nearly  akin  to  self- 
righteousness,)  among  the  advocates  of  this  system,  as  among  theii 
opponents,  let  the  candid  observer  judge.  If  we  are  to  say  noth- 
ing about  the  holy  nature  of  faith,  lest  men  should  make  a  right- 
eousness of  it,  we  must  say  nothing  of  any  thing  else  that  is  holy, 
for  the  same  reason,  and  so  cease  to  distinguish  all  true  religion  in 
the  mind,  from  that  which  is  counterfeit:  but  so  did  not  the  sacred 
writers. 

To  the  same  purpose  Mr,  M*Lean  writes  in  his  treastise  on  the 
Commission:  *'  Now  when  men  include  in  the  very  nature  of  jus- 
tifying faith  such  good  dispositions,  holy  affections,  and  pious  exer- 
cises of  heart,  as  the  moral  law  requires,  and  so  make  them  neces- 
sary (no  matter  under  what  consideration)  to  acceptation  with 
God,  it  perverts  the  Apostle's  doctrine  upon  this  important  sub- 
ject, and  makes  justification  to  be  at  least  as  it  were  by  the  works  of 
the  law." 

I  know  not  of  any  writer  who  has  given  such  a  definition  of  faith 
as  these  statements  would  represent.  No  more  holy  affection  is 
pleaded  for  in  faith,  than  unholy  disaffection  is  allowed  to  be  in 
unbelief.  But  the  design  is  manifestly  to  exclude  ai/ holy  affec- 
tion from  faith  as  being  favourable  to  self-righteousness. 

If,  therefore,  repentance  be  considered  as  necessary  to  forgive- 
ness, seeing  this  must  be  allowed  to  include  holy  affection,  it  will  be 
considered  as  favourable  to  self- righteousness.  And  as  to  distin- 
guishing between  what  is  necessary  in  the  established  order  of 
thingSy  from  what  is  necessary  as  a  procuring  cause,  this  will  not 
be  admitted ;  for  it  is  <*  no  matter  under  what  consideration :"  if 
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any  thiDg  required  by  the  moral  law  be  rendered  necessary,  it 
makes  justification  to  be  at  least  *'  as  it  were  by  tbe  works  of  the 
law."  Yet  Mr.  M.  allows  faith,  whatever  it  is,  to  be  a  duty.  Is 
it  then  a  requirement  of  a  new  and  remedial  law  ?  Would  not  the 
lore  of  God,  which  is  required  by  the  old  law,  lead  any  sinner  to 
believe  in  Christ  ?  If  not,  why  is  unbelief  alleged  against  the 
Jews  as  a  proof  that  they  had  not  the  love  of  God  in  them  ?  (See 
John  ▼.  42,  43.)  As  Mr.  M.  however,  in  his  piece  on  the  CalU 
and  Invitations  of  the  Gospel^  has  gone  far  towards  answering  him- 
self, I  shall  transcribe  a  passage  from  that  performance  :  *'  It 
is  an  unscriptural  refinement  upon  divine  grace,"  he  there  says, 
^*  )and  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles,  to  class  faith  and 
repentance  with  the  works  of  the  law^  and  to  state  them  as  equally 
opposite  to  free  justification.  Indeed,  neither  faith  nor  repentance 
are  the  meritorious,  or  procuring  cause  of  a  sinner's  justification, 
any  more  than  the  works  of  the  law  are.  (And  who  that  really 
believes  and  repents  will  ims^ne  that  they  are  ?)  But  still  the 
one  is  opposed  to  free  justification,  the  other  not.  To  him  that 
worketh  is  the  reward  not  reckoned  of  grace,  but  of  debt ;  and 
faith  and  repentance  corresponding  exactly  with  the  manifestation 
of  divine  grace,  as  freely  justifying  the  guilty  through  the  atone- 
ment, are  in  their  very  nature  opposite  to  all  self-dependence^nd 
lead  men  to  glory  only  in  the  Lord."  (p.  26.)  "^ 

Wc  see  here  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  repentance 
that  clashes  with  a  free  justification,  which  yet  must  be  allowied  to 
include  a  portion  of  holy  afiection.  Why  then  object  to  the  same 
thing  in  faith  ?  Is  it  because  holy  affection  is  **  required  by  the 
moral  law"  ?  Be  it  so,  it  is  the  same  in  repentance  as  in  faith ; 
and  if  the  one  may  in  its  very  nature  agree  with  a  free  justifica- 
tion, so  may  the  other.  The  truth  is.  the  moral  law  materially 
considered,  is  not  opposed  to  free  justification.  The  love  of  God 
and  man  in  its  own  nature  is  as  opposite  to  self-righteous  pride  as 
faith  and  repentance  are.  It  is  not  the  law  that  is  against  the 
promises,  but  those  works  of  the  law  done  by  a  sinful  creature  with 
a  view  of  obtaining  life^  or  of  procuring  acceptance  with  God  as  the 
reward  of  them.  If  holy  affection  were  urged  with  such  a  view, 
then  were  it  opposed  to  the  free  grace  of  the  gospel ;  but  while 
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this  is  uot  the  case,  all  such  reasonings  are  unscriptural  refioe- 
meiits. 

If  men  make  a  righteousness  of  their  faith,  it  is  not  owing  to 
these  representations  of  it,  hut  to  their  own  corruptions  ;  for  let 
faith  include  what  good  disposition  it  may,  it  is  no  part  of  the  mer- 
itorious cause  of  justification  ;  and  let  it  he  simplified  as  it  may, 
even  till  it  shall  contain  no  more  of  the  holy  nature  of  God  than  a 
glance  of  the  eye,  yet  it  is  not  on  this  account  more  friendly  to  the 
doctrine  of  grace,  nor  less  liahle  to  become  the  food  of  a  self- 
righteous  spirit.  The  way  in  which  this  spirit  is  cut  up  in  the 
New  Testament  is,  not  by  reducing  faith  tp  an  unfeeling  specula- 
tion, but  by  denouncing  the  curse  against  every  one  who  cometh 
short  of  perfect  obedience.     Gal  iii.  10. 

It  has  been  further  said,  ^'  Faith  purifies  the  heart,  worketh  by 
love,  and  discovereth  itself  sincere  by  the  performance  of  good 
works.  Faith,  therefore,  is  not  holiness,  love,  or  new  obedience, 
unless  the  effect  is  the  same  with  the  cause,  or  the  evidence  with 
the  thing  proved.  Faith  certainly  is  not  the  same  thing  as  holi- 
ness, or  love,  or  new  obedience.  Neither  is  unbelief  the  same 
thing  as  unholiness,  enmity  or  disobedience :  but  it  is  not  so 
distinct  from  either,  as  not  to  partake  of  the  same  general 
noMtre.  It  is  not  only  the  root  of  all  other  sin,  but  is  itself 
a  sin.  In  like  manner,  faith  is  not  only  the  root  of  all  other 
obedience,  but  is  itself  an  exercise  of  obedience.  It  is  called 
"•  obeying  the  truth,"  and  '*  obeying  the  gospel."  To  say 
that  faith  includes  no  holiness,  (which  this  objection  certainly 
does,)  and  yet  produces  it,  as  the  seed  produces  the  plant,  is  to 
contradict  the  established  laws  of  nature,  according  to  which,  ev- 
ery seed  produces  its  own  body.  God  can  produce  something  out 
of  nothing,  but  in  the  ordinary  course  of  traduction  every  seed 
produces  after  its  kind.  If  holiness,  therefore,  were  not  inclu- 
ded in  faith,  it  would  not  grow  out  of  it. 

Mr.  M'Lean  does  not  agree  with  Mr.  Sandeman  in  considering 
faith  as  a  passive  admission  of  the  truth,  but  allows  it  to  be  an  act 
or  exercise  of  the  mind.*     A  large  part  of  hi«  work,  however,  is 

^   Reply,  pp.  74,  75. 
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taken  up  in  attempting  to  protre  that  it  is  a  mere  eiercise  of  the 
understanding,  exclusive  of  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  will  and 
affections.  It  is  no  part  of  the  question  between  him  and  me, 
whether,  properly  speaking,  it  has  Us  nat  in  the  understanding ; 
fer  this  it  may  have,  and  yet  be  influenced  by  the  disposition.  Un- 
belief has  its  seat  in  the  understanding  as  much  as  belief,  yet  it  is 
not  denied  that  this  is  influenced  by  the  disposition.  ^'  It  arises,'' 
say9  Mr.  M'Lean,  ^'  not  merely  from  ignorance,  but  also  from  the 
aversion  of  the  will,  whereby  the  judgment  is  blinded,  and  most 
unreasonably  prejudiced  against  the  truth."*  Nor  had  Mr. 
M'Lean  any  just  ground  for  construing  what  I  had  said  in  proof  of 
faith  in  Christ  being  such  a  belief  as  arises  from  a  renewal  of  the 
spirit  of  the  mind,  as  an  attempt  to  **  prove  that  faith  is  more  than 
bdief,  (p.  80.)  He  allows  unbelief  to  arise,  in  part  from  disposi- 
tion ;  yet  I  suppose  he  would  not  be  thought,  by  this  concession, 
to  make  it  something  more  than  unbelief.  If  unbelief  may  consist 
in  such  a  discredit  of  the  gospel  as  arises  from  aversion  to  it,  and 
yet  be  nothing  more  than  unbelief;  faith  may  consist  in  such  a 
credit  of  the  gospel  as  arises  from  a  renewal  of  the  spirit  of  the 
mind,  and  yet  be  nothing  more  than  belief. 

To  this  may  be  added,  if  faith  in  Christ  be  a  duty  commanded  of 
God,  an  act  of  the  human  mind,  an  exercise  of  obedience  to  God, 
(all  of  which  Mr.  M.  acknowledges,)  it  must  be  the  effect  of  regen- 
eration, or  it  will  follow,  that  they  that  are  in  thejksh  may  please 
God. 

Mr.  M'Lean  speaks  much  of  sample  belief,  as  Mr.  Sandeman  did 
oihare  belief.  Mr.  S.  manifestly  intended  hereby  to  exclude  eve- 
ry ^^  advance"  of  the  sinner  to  Christ,  as  signified  by  such  terms  as 
coming  to  Christ,  trusting  in  him,  &c.  from  justifying  faith.  Such 
may  be  the  intention  of  Mr.  M'Lean :  if  it  be  not,  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  use  of  the  epithet.  He  cannot,  however,  consistently 
reject  every  '^  advance  of  the  mind  to  Christ  as  belonging  to  justi- 
fying faith,  since  he  acknowledges  the  soul  to  be  active  in  believ- 
ing. But,  while  dwelling  so  much  on  simple  belief  ,  why  does  he 
not  dwell  also  on  simple  unbelief?    If  belief  be  simple  so  must 

♦  Reply,  p.  7a. 
Vol.  III.  47 
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uBbelicf,  for  they  are  opposites.  And  I  readily  acknowledge  there 
are  sach  things  as  simple  belief  and  simple  unbelief;  bat  neither 
of  them  apply  to  the  credit  or  discredit  of  the  gospel.  If  a  stran- 
ger who  has  no  claim  on  my  confidence,  relate  a  story  of  some- 
thing that  he  has  seen  in  a  distant  country,  but  whi^h  in  no  way 
concerns  me,  I  may  believe  him,  or  disbelieve  him ;  my  faith  in 
the  one  case,  or  my  unbelief  in  the  other,  would  be  perfecdy 
simple.  But  if  it  be  a  story  of  deep  interest,  if  the  undoubted 
veracity  of  the  party  have  a  claim  on  my  confidence,  and  if  myfii- 
ture  course  of  life  turns  upon  the  credit  or  discredit  that  I  give 
him,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will  be  simple^  but  compound* 
ed  of  a  number  of  moral  principles  which  influence  my  decision: 
if  to  discredit  his  testimony,  they  are  prejudices  which  blind  me  to 
the  force  of  evidence  :  if  to  credit  it,  candour  or  openness  to  con- 
viction. It  is  thus  in  believing  the  gospel,  which  is  a  subject  of 
the  deepest  interest,  testified  by  a  Being  whose  veracity  it  is  a 
crime  to  question,  and  of  such  consequence  to  a  sinner,  even  in 
this  life,  that  if  he  admit  it,  he  must  relinquish  all  his  former  cour- 
ses and  live  a  new  life.  Intrenched  in  prejudice,  self-righteous- 
ness, and  the  love  of  sin,  he  continues  an  unbeliever  till  these 
strong  holds  are  beaten  down ;  nor  will  he  believe  so  long  as  a 
wreck  of  them  remains  sufficient  to  shelter  him  against  the  arrows 
of  conviction  5  nor,  in  short,  till  by  the  renovating  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  they  fall  to  the  ground.  It  is  then,  and  not  till  then, 
that  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  mere  grace,  through  a  mediator, 
is  cordially  believed. 

Mr.  M'Lean,  in  his  arguing  for  what  he  calls  simple  belief, 
seems  to  be  aware  that  it  is  not  the  proper  opposite  of  unbelief 
as  described  in  the  scriptures.  Hence  he  somewhere  alleges  that 
we  cannot  reason  from  the  nature  of  unbelief  to  that  of  belief,  any 
more  than  from  that  of  demerit  to  merit.  But  the  disparity  between 
demerit  and  merit,  to  which  he  refers,  does  not  respect  their  nature, 
but  the  condition  of  the  party  who  is  the  subject  of  them.  Merit  is 
the  desert  of  good,  and  demerit  the  desert  of  evil ;  they  are,  there- 
fore, properly  opposites,  whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  the 
party  as  to  being  equally  capable   of  exercising  them  ;  and  it 
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18  fair  in  asceriaming  their  naiure  to  argue  from  the  one  to  the 

other. 

Upon  the  whole.,  I  see  no  reason  to  retract  what  I  have  in  sub- 

stance  said  before,  that  if  faith  and  unbelief  be  opposites,  (which 

to  dieny,  were  disowning  that  which  is  self-evident,)  the  one  can 

be  no  more  simple,  or  exclusive  of  the  influence  of  the  will,  than 

die  other. 

I  am  yours,  Ssc. 


"0 

I'  ■••• 


«■  * 


LETTER  Ilf . 


CONTAINING      A    MORE    PARTICULAR     INQUIRY    INTO    THE     CONSE- 
QUENCES OF   MR.    SANDEMAN's  NOTION  OF   JUSTIFYING  VAITM. 


Afy  Dear  Friend, 

You  will  not  conclude,  from  any  thing  I  have  said,  or  may  yet 
say,  that  I  accuse  every  one  who  favours  this  doctrine  of  holding 
all  the  consequences  which  may  be  proved  to  arise  from  it :  it  is 
however,  a  fair  method  of  trying  a  principle  by  f>ointing  out  other 
principles  to  which  it  leads,  which,  if  contrary  to  the  scriptures, 
furnish  reasons  for  rejecting  it.  ^ 

If  the  faith  by  which  we  are  justified  be  a  mere  passive  recep* 
tion  of  light,  or  contain  no  exercise  of  affection,  it  follows  : 

First,  That  repentance  is  not  necessary  tofor^venesa.  It  is  al- 
lowed, on  all  hands,  that  justification  includes  the  forgiveness  of 
sin.  Whatever  differences  there  be  between  them,  they  are  not 
so  different  but  that  he  who  is  justified  is  forgiven.  If  therefore 
we  be  justified  by  a  mere  notion  of  the  truth  antecedently  to  all 
exercise  of  affection,  we  are  forgiven  in  the  same  way  ;  that  is 
our  sins  are  forgiven  before  we  repent  of  them. 

Mr.  Sandeman,  1  conceive,  would  have  avowed  this  conse- 
sequence.  Indeed  he  does  avow  it,  in*effect,  in  declaring  that 
<^  he  can  never  begin  to  love  God  till  he  first  see  him  just  in  jus- 
tifying him,  ungodly  as  he  stands.  If  he  cannot  begin  to  love  God 
he  cannot  begin  to  be  sorry  for  having  sinned  against  him,  unless 
it  be  for  the  consequences  which  it  has  brought  upon  himself. 
By  being  justified  '^  ungodly  as  he  stands,"  he  means  to  say, 
therefore,  that  he  is  justified  and  forgiven,  while  his  mind  is  in  a 
state  of  impenitence,  and  that  it  is  the  consideration  of  this  that 
renders  him  penitent. 
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Whether  this  notien  be  not  in  direct  oppositioD  to  the  whole 
carrent  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  let  the  following  pas- 
sages, oat  of  manj  more  which  might  be  selected,  determine. 
/  »aid  I  will  CONFESS  my  tramgreBrioru  unto  the  Lord ;  and  thxm 
FOBiGA  VEST  tkt  MquiUy  of  my  tm. — If  thy  people  Israel  sin  agintt 
theey  and  repeitt^  and  make  tuppUcaiion  unto  thee  towardi  ikii 
houtey  ihenhear  thou  from  heaven  thy  dwelling  place  and  forgive 
thy  people. — He  that  covereth  his  sins  shall  not  prosper  :  but  whoso 
eof^esseth  andforsaketh  them  shall  Jind  mercy.  Let  the  wicked 
FORSAKE  HIS  WAY,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughtSi  and  hi 
him  RETURN  UNTO  THE  LoRD,  ond  he  win  have  mercy  tfpoii  him, 
and  to  our  Qod^for  he  will  abundantly  pardon.  Thus  it  behaoed 
Christ  to  suffer  y  and  to  rise  from  the  dead  the  third  dayj  and  tket 
repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should  be  preadied  in  his  name 
among  all  nations^  beginning  at  Jerusalem. — Repent  therefore  and 
be  baptised^  every  one  of  youjfor  the  remission  of  sins. — ^Repent 

YE  THEREFORE,  AND  BE  CONVERTED,  THAT  TOUR  SINS  MAY  BE 

BLOTTED  OUT. — Htm  hoth  QodcxoUed  a  prince^  and  a  Saviour j  to 

give  REPENTANCE    TO   ISRAEL,    AND   THE    FORGIVENESS   OF    SINS.— 

Jf  we  CONFESS  OUR  SINS,  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us 

•UR  SINS,  AND  TO  CLEANSE  US  FROM  ALL  UNRIGHTEOUSNESS. 

I  shall  not  stop  here  to  inquire  into  the  order  in  which  the 
scriptures  represent  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  towards 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This  1  shall  attend  to  in  a  letter  by  itself. 
it  is  sufficient  at  present  to  observe,  that  whatever  be  the  order 
of  repentance  in  respect  of  faith,  it  is  uniformly  represented  ia 
the  scriptures  as  necessary  to  forgiveness.  Every  notion,  there- 
fore, of  standing  forgiven  in  a  state  of  impenitence,  and  of  this 
being  the  only  motive  thai  can  lead  a  sinner  to  repentance,  is  false 
and  delusive. 

Secondly  :  On  this  principle y  faith  in  Christ  is  not  a  dutyy  and 
unbelief  is  not  a  sin.  1  am  not  sure  whether  Mr.  Sandemao 
would  have  avowed  both,  or  either  of  these  consequences.  He, 
however,  utterly  disavows  urging  unbelievers  to  the  least  shadow 
of  obedience  to  the  gospel  in  order  to  justification,  as  leading  them 
to  establish  their  own  righteousness.^    The  faith,  therefore,  which 

*  Epistolary  Correspondence,  p.  29. 
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he  allows  to  be  necessary  to  jastification,  includes  no  obedience, 
which  is  the  same  thing  as  its  being  no  duty.  And  if  it  be  not  a 
duty,  unbelief  is  not  a  sin  ;  for  where  there  is  no  obligation,  there 
can  be  no  transgression. 

But  a  system  which  goes  to  nullify  the  command  of  God  to  be* 
liere  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  excuse  the  sin  which  is  threat- 
ened with  eternal  damnation,  must  be  fundamentally  erroneous, 
as  far  as  it  operates,  subversive  of  true  religion.  ^ 

Mr«  M'Lean  is  very  far  from  admitting  this  consequence,  though 
he  retains,  in  part,  the  principle  from  which  it  proceeds.  He  al- 
lows, as  we  have  seen  already,  that  faith  is  a  duty^  an  act  of  obC' 
dience  to  God,  and  a  Ju)ly  exercise  of  mind  ;  yet  he  pleads  for  its 
containg  nothing  pertaining  to  the  will.  Is  it  possible  then  for  any 
thing  to  be  either  an  act,  or  a  duty,  or  to  contain  obedience,  which 
is  purely  intellectual  ?  In  whatever  belongs  to  the  understanding 
only,  exclusive  of  the  will  and  affections,  the  soul,  I  conceive,  is 
passive.  There  are  acts,  no  doubt,  which  pertain  to  the  intellec- 
tual, as  well  as  to  the  visive  faculty  :  but  they  are  only  such  as  fall 
under  the  influence  of  the  will.  It  is  an  act  to  look,  but  not  to 
see  ;  and  to  collect  information,  but  not  to  be  informed.  If  there- 
fore, believing  be  an  act  of  the  mind,  it  must  fall  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  will. 

Mr.  Sandeman  is  consistent  with  himself;  however  inconsistent 
he  may  be  with  the  scriptures.  In  confining  faith  to  the  under- 
standing, he  was  aware  that  he  disowned  its  being  an  act,  and  there- 
fore, in  his  usual  strain  of  banter,  selected  some  of  the  grossest 
representations  of  his  opponents,  and  endeavoured  to  hold  up  acts 
of  faith  to  ridicule.  But  Mr.  M'Lean  allows  of  faith  being  an  act, 
and  an  act  of  obedience,  and  yet  will  have  it  that  it  contains  noth- 
ing pertaining  to  the  will,  except  in  its  efiects.  I  can  no  other- 
wise account  for  such  reasoning,  in  a  writer  of  his  talents,  than 
by  ascribing  it  to  the  influence  of  early  prejudices,  contracted  by 
having  drunk  too  deeply  into  the  system  of  Mr.  S.  and  retained  by 
a  partiality  for  what  he  had  once  imbibed,  though  utterly  incon-^ 
sistent  with  other  sentiments  which  he  has  since  learned  from  the 
scriptures.  That  nothing  can  contain  obedience  but  that  which 
includes  the  state  or  exercises  of  the  will,  or  has  some  dependence 
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upon  it,  is  inaDitest  from  universal  experience.  Tell  a  man  that 
God  has  commanded  him  to  be  or  to  do  that  in  which  he  is  ab- 
solutely involuntary,  and  that  the  contrary  is  a  sin  ;  and  see  wheth* 
er  you  can  fasten  conviction  on  his  conscience.  Nay,  make  the 
experiment  on  yourself.  Did  you  ever  perceive  yourself  obliged 
to  any  thing  in  which  your  will  had  no  concern,  or  for  a  moment 
repent  of  living  in  the  neglect  of  it  ?  Knowledge  may  be  a  duty, 
and  ignorance  a  sin,  so  far  as  each  is  dependant  on  the  will,  and 
comprehensive  of  approbation,  but  no  further,  hove  is  the  fid' 
filling  of  the  hue,  or  that  which  comprehends  the  whole  of  duty. 
So  much,  therefore,  as  there  is  of  love  in  any  exercise  of  mind,  so 
much,  there  is  of  duty  or  obedience,  and  no  more.  Duty  suppo- 
ses knowledge,  indeed,  as  Christianity  supposes  humanity ;  bat 
the  essence  of  it  consists  in  disposition.  It  may  be  our  duty  to 
examine  and  that  with  care,  dilligence,  and  impartiality  ;  but  if 
disposition  have  no  place  in  faith,  it  cannot  be  our  duty  to  believe. 

If  faith  be  merely  light  in  the  understanding,  unbelief  must  be 
merely  the  absence  of  it :  and  if  the  former  include  nothing  per- 
taining to  the  will,  neither  does  the  latter.  To  say,  that  though 
unbelief  contain  a  voluntary  rejection  of  the  truth,  yet  faith  coo- 
tains  no  voluntary  reception  of  it,  is  saying  that  belief  and  unbe- 
lief are  not  opposites,  which  is  equal  to  denying  a  self-evident 
proposition,  if  the  one  be  purely  intellectual,  so  is  the  other ; 
and  if  there  be  no  obedience  in  the  tirst^  there  is  no  disobedience 
in  the  last. 

Mr.  McLean  has  said  every  thing  on  this  subject  that  I  could  de- 
sire, except  drawing  the  conclusion.  Thus  he  reasons,  when 
proving  faith  to  be  a  duty  :  '*  Unbelief,  which  is  the  opposite  of 
faith,  is  always  represented  as  a  very  great  and  heinous  sin  against 
God.  The  unbelieving  heart  is  termed  an  evil  heart ;  (Heb.  iii. 
12.)  and  that  there  are  many  evils  in  the  heart  of  man  which  both 
occasion  and  attend  unbelief.  It  is  frequently  ascribed  to  igno- 
rance ;  (Matt.  xiii.  19.  Rom.  x.  3.  xi.  7.  26.)  yet  not  to  simple 
ignorance,  from  want  of  information  or  neutral  capacity  in  which 
case  it  would  be  excusable  ;  (John  ix.  41.  xv.  22.  34.)  but  such 
as  arises  from  the  agency  of  the  god  of  this  world,  blinding  the 
minds  of  them  that  believe  not,  (2  Cor.  iv.  4.)     It  is  wilful  igno- 
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tance,  occasioned  by  their  loving  darkness  and  hating  the  light ; 
(John  ill.  19,  20.)  and  so  they  are  represented  as  haring  closed 
their  eyes  lest  they  should  see.  Matt.  xiii.  15.  From  this  it  ap- 
pears,  that  anbelief  is  founded^  not  merely  on  simple  ignorance, 
but  aversion  from  the  things  of  God. 

*^Now,  if  anbelief  be  a  sin,  and  seated  in  the  depravity  of  the 
heact,  as  has  been  shown,  it  necessarily  follows  that  faith,  its  op- 
posite, must  be  a  duty/'  [and  have  its  seat  also  in  the  heart.]  Ser- 
numit  pp.  40, 41.  The  words  added  in  crotchets  merely  go  to 
draw  the  conclusion  ;  and  whether  it  be  fairly  drawn,  let  the  read- 
er judge. 

Mr.  M.  cannot  consistently  object,  that  by  allowing  anbelief  to 
be  seated  in  the  heart,  he  did  not  mean  to  grant  that  it  was  seated 
in  the  will,  since  his  whole  argument  asserts  the  contrary ;  and 
he  elsewhere  says,  "  The  Scriptures  always  represent  the  regen- 
erating and  sanctifying  influences  of  the  spirit  as  exerted  upon  the 
heart ;  which  includes  not  only  the  understanding,  but  the  will  and 
affections,  or  theprevalent  inclinations  and  dispositions  of  the 
soul."      Works,  Vol.  H.  p.  91. 

I  had  said,  (in  my  Appendix,)  '  I  can  scarcely    conceive  of  a 
truth  more  self-evident  than  this,  that  God's  commands  extend 
only  to  that  which  comes  under  the  influence  of  the  will.'     Mr. 
M.  allows  this  to  be  <*  a  principle  on  which  my  main  ailments 
seem  to  be  grounded."    It  became  him,  therefore,  if  he  were 
able,  to  give  it  a  solid  answer.    And  what  is  his  answer  ?  It  is  so 
&r,  he  says,  from  being  self-evident,  that  to  him  it  does  not  ap- 
pear evident  at  all.     He  should  instance,  then  in  something  which 
ts  mUawed  not  to  come  under  the  influence  of  the  will,  but  which, 
nevertheless  is  a  duty.    Instead  of  this,  he  says,  the  commands 
of  God  *' extend  not  only  to  what  comes  under  the  influence  of 
the  will,  but  also  to  the  Relief  cf  the  revealed  truthe  and  motives  6y 
wkick  the  wiU  itself  is  influenced.*'*    But  who  does  not  perceive 
that  this  is  proving  a  thing  by  itself ;  or  alleging  as  evidence  that 
which  is  the  very  point  in  dispute  ? 

The  argument  was  this  :  All  duty  comes  under  the  influence  of 
the  will—- but  faith  is  a  duty-— therefore  faith  comes  under  the 

*  Reply,  p.  7a 
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heart  to  **  impeach  hk  hooesty,*''  though  he  has  more  than  once 
impeached  mine. 

Thirdlj  :  0»  ikis  fnmdpkf  calb,  uuniaiumtj  amd  exhorUUimtt 
to  heiieBe  kaoe  nopiaee  m  the  Ckn9iiaM  wumthry.  To  call,  invite, 
or  exhort  a  man  to  that  in  which  his  will  has  no  concern,  is  aelf- 
evident  ahaarditj.  Erery  man  most  feel  it»  if  he  only  makes  the 
experiment.  Mr.  Sandeman  is  aware  of  this,  and  therefi>re  utterly 
gires  up  the  practice,  declaring  that  the  whole  of  what  he  has  to 
offer  is  emtUmee.  He  says,  **  I  would  set  before  him  (the  sinner) 
all  the  OTidence  iiimished  me  by  the  gospel.  Thus,  and  thus 
only,  would  I  press,  call,  invite,  exhort,  or  urge  him  to  believe.*'! 
That  is,  he  would  not  press,  call,  invite,  exhort,  or  urge  him  to 
believe  at  all.  So  far  he  is  consistent  with  himself,  though  at  the 
utmost  variance  with  the  scriptures. 

God,  however,  by  the  prophets  and  apostles,  did  not  barely  of- 
fer evidence,  but  addressed  every  power  and  passion  of  the  human 
mind.  Mr.  Sandeman  may  call  this  "  human  clamour,  pressing 
men  on  to  the  blind  business  of  performing  some  task  called  believ- 
ing ;''  but  this  will  prove  nothing  but  his  dexterity,  when  pressed 
with  an  ailment  which  he  cannot  answer,  at  turning  it  off  by  rail- 
lery. The  clamour  of  the  prophets  and  apostles  was  such  as  fol- 
lows :  Kis9  the  Son  lest  he  be  angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the  way. — 
Ho,  every  one  that  thirgteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters^  and  he  that 
hath  no  money ;  come  ye^  buy  and  eat;  yea  come^  buy  wine  and 
milk  without  money,  and  without  price.  Wherefore  do  ye  spend 
money  for  that  which  is  not  bread,  and  your  labour  for  thai  which 
satisfieth  not  ?  Hearken  diligently  unto  me,  and  eat  ye  that  which  is 
good  and  let  your  soul  delight  itself  in  fatness.  Incline  your  ear 
and  come  unto  me;  hear  and  your  soul  shall  live;  and  I  will 
make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  you^  even  the  sure  mercies  of 
David. 

If  this  figurative  language  should  be  thought  to  leave  the  sub- 
ject in  doubt,  the  following  verses  express  the  same  sentiments 
without  a  figure :  Seek  ye  the  Lord  wMle  he  may  be  found ;  call  ye 
upon  him  while  he  is  near :  let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way^  and  the 
unrighteous  man  his  thoughts  ;  and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lordy 

"^  Reply,  p.  64.  t  Epistolary  Correspondeace,  p.  6. 
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and  he  vriU  have  mercy  tipoit  him ;  and  to  our  Qodj  for  he  wiU 
abundantly  pardon.  Look  unto  me,  and  he  ye  eaoedj  aii  the  ends 
(^the  earth;  for  I  am  God,  and  there  ie  none  else. — Tkue  eaith  the 
Lordy  stand  ye  in  the  ways  and  see,  and  ask  for  the  old  paihs^  where 
is  the  good  way,  and  walk  therein^  and  ye  shall  Jind  rest  for  your 
souls, — Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  hden^  and  I 
9tff  give  you  rest.  Take  my  yoke  upon  yoti,  and  learn  of  me;  for 
I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart :  and  ye  shdUfind  rest  unio  your  souls. 
Repent  ye^  and  believe  the  gospd, — Ho,  eroery  one  that  thirsteth^  let 
km  come  unto  me  and  drink/ — While  ye  have  the  lights  believe  in 
the  Ughtf  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  light. — Labour  not  for  the 
meat  that  perisheth^  but  for  that  which  endureth  to  everlasting  life, 
Con^l  them  to  come  tn,  that  my  house  may  be  fiUed, — Repent  and 
be  converted  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out, — Draw  nigh  to  God 
and  he  will  draw  nigh  to  you.  Cleanse  your  hands^  ye  sinners ;  and 
pwify  your  hearts^  ye  double  minded.  Be  afflicted^  and  motim,  and 
weep. — Humble  yourselves  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord^  and  he  shall  lift 
you  up,-^All  things  are  of  God,  who  hath  reconciled  us  to  himself 
by  Jesus  Christy  and  hath  given  to  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation. 
Now  then  we  are  ambassadors  for  Christy  as  though  God  did  be- 
seech (men)  by  us,  we  pray^  (them)  tn  Chrisfs  stead,  (saying) 
be  ye  recoMkd  to  God, 

Mr.  Sandeman  may  tell  us  that  the  character  of  ambassadors 
does  not  belong  to  ordinary  ministers,  and  may  attribute  the  invi- 
tations used  in  the  present  day  to  *'  priestly  pride,  and  strutting 
self-importance  ;"  but  this  will  only  prove  that  he  has  reasoned 
himself  into  a  situation  from  which  he  has  no  other  way  of  extri- 
cating himself  than  by  having  recourse  to  abuse  instead  of  argu- 
ment What  does  it  avail  him,  whether  ordinary  ministers  be  am- 
bassadors for  Christ,  or  not  ?  If  faith  be  a  m^T&  passive  reception 
of  the  truth,  it  were  as  improper  for  the  apostles  to  beseech  sin- 
ners to  be  reconciled  to  God,  as  for  ordinary  ministers  to  do  so. 
Extraordinary  powers  could  not  render  that  consistent  which  is  in 
itself  absurd. 

fiut  1  need  say  the  less  on  this  head,'as  Mr.  M* Lean,  in  the  First 
Part  of  his  Thoughts  on  the  CaUs  and  Invitations  of  the  Gospel^ 
has  not  only  alleged  the  foregoing  passages,  with  others,  but  shown 
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their  connexion  and  pertinency  to  the  point  at  issue.  Suffice  it 
for  me  to  say,  that  a  system  which  requires  the  disuse  of  the  most 
dii^tinguished  means  pertaining  to  the  ministry  of  the  word,  must 
be  fundamentally  erroneous,  and  of  a  tendency  to  render  the  good 
news  of  salvation  of  none  effect.* 

*<  To  urge  unbelievers/'  says  Mr.  Sandeman,  ^*  to  any  shadow 
of  obedience  to  the  gospel,  as  preparative  to  justification  by  faith, 
can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  lead  them  to  establish  their  own 
righteousness,  and  to  stand  in  awe  of  the  preacher."!  Obedience 
to  the  gospel,  in  Mr.  Sandeman's  view,  is  the  effect  of  faith  ;  the 
scriptures,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  make  faith  itself  to  be  obe* 
<Iience,  and  unbelief  to  be  disobedience.  If,  by  '<  preparatfve,'* 
he  mean  any  thing  which  contributes  to  the  ground  or  reman  of 
justification,  what  he  says  of  its  self-righteous  tendency  is  true ; 
and  the  same  would  be  true  of  his  '*  notion,"  or  ''  bare  belief:" 
but  to  represent  obedience  to  the  gospel,  as  necessary  in  the  eitah- 
Hiked  order  of  things  to  justification,  is  to  represent  it  according  to 
the  whole  current  of  scripture,  as  is  manifest  from  the  foregoing 
passages  ;  and  this  can  have  no  self-righteous  tendency. 

He  that  belie  veth  worketh  not  in  respect  of  justification.  He 
does  not  deserve  what  he  obtains,  but  receives  it  as  a  free  gift ; 
and  it  is  of  the  nature  of  faith  so  to  receive  it.  We  csA  distinguish 
between  a  man  who  lives  by  his  labours^  and  one  that  lives  by 
alms ;  and  without  denying  that  the  latter  is  active  in  receiving 

*  It  becomes  me  here  to  acknowledge,  that,  ia  the  Appendix  to  the  last 
edition  of  the  Gospel  Worthy  of  all  Acceptation^  I  was  guilty  of  an  oversight,  in 
attributing  many  of  the  foregoing  sentiments  to  Mr.  M'Lean,  which  did  not 
belong  to  him.  This  mis-statement  was  owing  to  my  having,  at  the  time,  en- 
tirely forgot  his  piece  on  the  Calls  of  the  Gospel^  and  my  considering  an  anon- 
/ymous  performance,  entitled  Simple  Truth,  written  by  a  Mr.  Bernard,  as  his. 
it  is  true  I  had  the  means  of  knowing  better,  and  should  have  been  more  at- 
lentive  to  them:  in  this,  however,  lay  the  whole  of  my  fault.  It  never  was 
my  design,  for  a  moment,  to  misrepresent  Mr.  M.  or  any  other  man;  nor  did 
I  ever  feel  the  least  reluctance  to  make  the  most  explicit  acknowledgment. 

I  may  add,  though  I  am  sorry  that  I  mistook  him,  yet  I  am  giad  I  was  mis- 
taken. The  difference  between  us  is  so  much  the  less,  which,  to  any  one 
who  wishes  to  unite  with  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,  at 
far  as  possible,  must  afford  a  degree  of  satisfaction. 

t  Epistolary  Correspondence,  p.  29. 
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them,  can  clearly  discern  that  his  mode  of  living  is  directly  op- 
posed to  that  of  the  other.  He  that  should  contend  that  living  hy 
alms  actively  received  was  the  same  thing  as  living  hy  works, 
would  not  be  reckoned  a  reasoner,  but  a  driveller. 

To  set  ourselves  against  the  practice  of  the  prophets  and  apos- 
tles, in  order  to  support  the  freeness  of  justification,  is  supporting 
the  ark  with  unhallowed  hands  ;  or,  as  Mr.  M'Lean  expresses  it, 
replying  against  God.  **  Cannot  the  wicked,"  continues  he,  *^  be 
exhorted  to  believe,  repent,  and  seek  the  Lord,  and  be  encoura- 
ged to  this  by  a  promise  of  success,  (Isa.lv.  6,  7.)  without — ^mak- 
ing the  success  to  depend  on  human  merit  ?  Are  such  exhorta- 
tions and  promises  always  to  be  suspected  of  having  a  dangerous 
and  self-righteous  tendency  ?  Instead  of  taking  them  in  their  plain 
and  simple  sense,  must  our  main  care  always  be  to  guard  against 
some  supposed  self-righteous  use  of  them,  till  we  hav^  explained 
away  their  wliole  force  and  spirit,  and  so  distinguished  and  refined 
upon  them  as  to  make  men  more  afraid  to  comply  with  them  than 
to  reject  them,  lest  they,  should  be  guilty  of  some  exertion  of  mind 
or  body^  some  good  disposition  or  motion  towards  Christ,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  highest  wickedness,  and  a  despising  of  the  work 
of  Christ?"* 

I  can  assure  you,  that,  while  I  feel  sorry  to  have  mistaken  Mr. 
M'Lean  on  this  subject,  I  am  not  a  little  happy  in  being  able 
to  make  such  important  extracts  as  the  above  from  his  writings. 
Yet  when  1  think  of  some  of  the  principles  which  he  still  avows,  I 
feel  concerned  at  what  appears  to  me  his  inconsistency  :  and  not 
merely  bis,  but  that  of  many  others  whom  I  sincerely  esteem. 

If,  after  what  has  passed,  I  could  hope  for  a  candid  attention,  I 
would  intreat  Mr.  M'Lean,  and  othera  like-minded  with  him,  to 
consider  whether  that  practiced  neglect  of  calls  and  invitations  to 
the  unconverted  which  is  said  to  prevail  wherever  these  sentiments 
are  imbibed,  and  which  he  almost  acknowledges  to  have  attended 
his  own  ministry,  has  not  arisen  from  this  cause. t     So  long  as  hr^ 

*  Thoughts  on  Calls,  &c.  p.  36. 

t  His  words  are  <'  However  negligent  I  may  be  in  urging  sinners  to  repent 
ance,  it  has  always  been  my  firm  belief  that  not  only  the  unconverted,  bui 
even  the  converted  themselves,  need  not  often  to  be  called  te  repentance,  and 
that  in  order  to  forgiveness,*'    Reply*  p.  ?^6. 
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As  the  whole  argument  seems  to  rest  upon  the  question,  wheth- 
er the  faith  of  nominal  Christians  be  here  compared  to  that  of 
devils  or  contrasted  with  it,  and  as  the  solution  of  this  question  in- 
volves a  fundamental  principle  of  the  system,  it  is  worthy  of  a 
particular  examination. 

The  words  of  the  apostle  are  as  follow  :  What  doth  it  prqfitf 
my  brethren i  though  a  man  say  he  hath  faiths  and  have  not  works  P 
Can  faith  save  him  t  If  a  brother  or  sister  be  naked,  and  destitute 
of  daily  food,  and  one  of  you  say  unto  them^  Depart  in  peace^  he 
ye  warmed  and  filled;  notunthttanding  ye  give  them  not  those 
things  which  are  needful  to  the  body  ;  what  doth  it  profit  ?  Even 
sofaithi  if  it  hath  not  works^  is  dead^  being  ofoiie. — Fen,  a  man 
may  say,  thou  hast  faith,  and  I  have  works  :  show  me  thy  faith  with- 
out thy  works,  and  J  wiU  show  thee  my  faith  by  my  works.     Thou 

r        «  •  ^ 

belieoest  that  there  is  one  Gody  thou  doest  well:  the  devils  also 
'  ^believe,  and  tremble.    6ut  teilt  thou  know,  O  vain  mem,  that  faith 
without  works  is  dead.  Chap.  ii.  14 — 20. 

If  the  design  be  to  contrast  the  faith  of  derils  with  that  of  nom- 
irial  Christians^  the  apostle  must  undoubtedly  mean  to  render  the 
Tatter  a  nonentit}',  or  a  mere  pretence,  and  to  hold  up  the  former 
as  a  reality  ;  and  what  is  more,  to  represent  the  **  trembling"  of 
the  fallen  spirits  as  a  species  of  good  fruit,  good  at  least  in  its  na- 
ture, and  wanting  nothing  to  render  it  saving  but  the  circumstan- 
tial interference  of  a  more  favourable  situation. 

To  this  view  of  the  passage  I  have  several  objections. — 

First :  The  Apostle  does  not  treat  the  faith  of  nominal  Chris- 
tians as  a  nonentity,  but  as  something  which  existed,  though  roid. 
of  life,  as  **  a  dead  body  without  the  spirit."     On  the  principle- 
here  opposed  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  dead  faith  ;•  that  whic 
is  so  called  being  mere  pretence.     The  party  is,   indeed  repre 
sented  as  saying  he  has  faith,  but  the  same  may  be  alleged  of  th 
true  Christian  with  respect  to  works,  ver.  18.     If,  from  hence 
the  faith  of  the  one  be  considered  as  a  nonentity,  the  works  of  tb^ 
other  must  be  the  same. 

Secondly  :  The  place  in  which  the  faith  of  devils  is  introd«  - 
ced  proves  that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  and  not  o/ 
contrast.     If  it  had  been  for  the  latter,  it  should  have  been  intro  • 

V. 
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duced  in  verse  18,  and  classed  with  the  operative  belief  of  true 
Christians,  rather  than  in  verse  19,  where  it  is  classed  with  that 
of  nominal  Christians.  The  argument  then  would  have  been 
this  :  *  Show  me  thj  faith  without  thy  works,  and  I  wjll  show  thee 
mj  faith  by  my  works  :  the  devils  believe  and  tremble  ;  but  thou 
believest  and  tremblest  not  :  therefore  thy  faith  is  a  mere  pre* 
t^nce.' 

Thirdly  :  The  copulative  particle  '*  also,"  instead  of  the  dis- 
junctive, determines  it  to  be  a  comparison,  and  not  a  contrast.  If 
it  were  the  latter,  the  argument  requires  it  to  have  been  thus  ex- 
pressed : — *  Thou  believest  there 'is  one  God ;  thou  doest  well  : 
but  the  devils  believe  and  tremble.'  If  xou  be  rendered  and,  or 
even,  instead  of  also,  as  it  often  is,  yet  the  meaning  is  .the  same. 

*  Thou  believest  there  is  one  God  :  thou  doest  well  ;  and  the  de- 
vils believe  and  tremble  :  or,  even  the  devils  believe  and  tremble.' 
None  of  these  forms  of  expressions  convey  the  idea  of  contrast, 
but  of  likeness. 

Judge  my  friend,  and  let  the  reader  judge,  whether  the  meaning 
of  the  Apostle  be  not  expressed  in  the  following  paraphrase  : 

*  show  me,  if  thou  canst,  a  faith  which  is  of  any  value  without 
works,  and  I  will  show  thee  a  faith  which  is  of  value  by  its  fruits. 
Thou  believest  that  there  is  one  God  ;  a  great  matter  truly  !  and 
may  not  the  same  be  said  of  the  worst  of  beings  ?  yea,  and  more  : 
for  they,  having  felt  the  power  of  God's  anger,  not  only  believe 
but  tremble ;  whereas  thy  faith  suffers  thee  to  live  at  ease.  But 
as  theirs,  with  all  their  trembling,  is  of  no  account,  neither  is  thine  ; 
for  faith  without  holy  fruits  is  dead.' 

If  the  language  of  the  Apostle  may  be  understood  as  a  contrast 
it  may  be  used  to  express  that  which  subsists  between  other  things 
that  differ,  as  well  as  these.  For  example  :  Between  the  faith  of 
Christians  and  that  of  Jews.  But  the  absurdity  of  this  would 
strike  any  reader  of  common  discernment.  ^  Thou  believest 
that  there  is  on^  God  ;  thou  doest  well  :  Christians  also  believe 
and  obey  !  To  make  sense  of  it,  it  should  be,  But  Christians  be- 
lieve and  obey.  On  the  other  hand,  make  an  experiment  in  an 
instance  of  likeness,  and  the  language  is  plain  and  easy.  One 
boasts  that  he  is  not  a  heathen,  nor  a  Jew,  nor  a  Deist,  but  a  Chris* 
tian ;  while  yet  he  is  under  the  dominion  of  avarice.    A  man 
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might  say  to  him,  *^  Thou  believest  there  is  one  God,  thou  does! 
well :  Felix  the  heathen  was  so  far  convinced  of  this,  and,  what  is 
more,  trembled  :  yet  Felix's  convictions  were  of  no  value,  and 
brought  forth  no  good  fruit ;  neither  are  thine,  for  faith  without 
works  is  dead.* 

There  is  no  reason  to  conclude  that  the  faith  and  trembling  of 
devils  differ  in  any  thing,  except  in  degree,  from  the  convictions 
and  trembling  of  Fehx  :  if,  therefore,  the  former  would  in  our 
circumstances  have  terminated  in  salvation,  why  did  not  the  latter, 
whose  situation  was  sufficiently  favourable,  so  to  terminate  ?  The 
convictions  of  James's  nominal  Christian  might  not  be  so  strong  as 
those  of  Felix,  and  his  might  not  be  so  strong  as  those  of  the  fell  en 
angels  ;  but  in  their  nature  they  were  one  and  the  same.  The 
first  was  convinced  that  there  was  one  God ;  but  it  was  mere 
light,  without  love.  If,  like  what  is  said  of  the  stony-ground 
hearers,  a  portion  of  joy  at  first  attended  it,  yet  the  gospel  having 
no  root  in  his  mind,  and  being  in  circumstances  wherein  he  saw  no 
remarkable  displays  of  the  divine  majesty,  it  made  no  durable  im- 
pression upon  him.  The  second  might  also  be  convinced  that 
there  was  a  God,  and  neither  were  his  convictions  accompanied 
by  love,  but  '*  righteousness,  temperance,  and  a  judgment  te 
come,"  being  set  before  him,  he  **  trembled."  The  last  arc 
convinced  of  the  same  truth,  and  neither  are  their  convictions  ac- 
companied by  love  ;  but,  being  placed  in  circumstances  wherein 
the  awful  majesty  of  God  is  continually  before  their  eyes,  they 
already  know  in  part,  by  sad  experience,  the  truth  of  his  threat- 
nings,  and  tremble  in  expectation  of  greater  torments. 

There  is  just  as  much  holiness  in  each  of  these  cases  as  in  the 
trembling  of  an  impenitent  malefactor  under  the  gallows.  To 
reckon  it,  in  any  of  them,  therefore,  among  '*the  corresponding 
fruits  which  always  attend  faith  if  it  really  exists,"  is  to  reckon 
as  fruit,  that  which  the  scriptures  reject  as  unworthy  of  the  name. 
Of  the  four  sorts  of  hearers,  only  one  brought  forth  fruit 

It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  M'Lean,  after  what  he  has  written, 
when  discoursing  on  the  parable  of  the  sower,  particularly  on 
those  who  are  said  to  have  **  believed  for  a  while,"  should  intro- 
duce the  following  sentiment  in  the  form  of  an  objection.    "  Such 
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as  fall  away  have  never  been  enlightened  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  nor  really  believe  the  gospel ;  but  had  only  profeued  to 
believe.'^  His  answer  to  this  objection  is  still  more  remarkable. 
^<  The  scripture,"  he  says,  *'  supposes  them  to  have  been  once 
enlightened — to  have  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and 
of  the  way  of  righteousness — ^to  have  believed  for  a  while — and 
to  have  escaped  the  pollutions  of  the  world  through  the  knowl- 
edge of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ:  see  Heb.  vi.  4.  x.  26. 
Luke  viii.  13.  2  Peter  ii.  20.  And  their  falling  away  after 
such  attainments  is  that  which  constitutes  the  very  sin  of  apostacy, 
and  by  which  the  guilt  of  it  is  aggravated.  For  it  had  been  better 
for  them  not  to  have  known  the  way  of  righteousness,  than  after 
they  have  known  it  to  turn  from  the  holy  commandment  delivered 
unto  them."     Sermons^  p.  66. 

All  this  I  account  very  good,  though  I  should  not  have  expected 
it  from  Mr.  M.  But  his  refusing,  after  this,  to  admit  an  essential 
difference  between  the  faith  of  these  apostates  and  that  of  true 
believers,  is  most  remarkable  of  all.  If  the  difference  lie  not  in 
the  nature  of  their  faith,  nor  in  the  nature  of  the  things  believed, 
against  which  he  also  reasons,  where  does  it  lie  ?  They  must, 
one  would  think,  have  been  true  believers  so  far  as  they  went,  and 
^0  long  as  they  continued  to  believe  ;  and  their  falling  away  must 
afford  an  example  of  the  apostacy  of  true  believers.  But  if  a  per- 
son may  be  a  true  believer  at  one  time,  and  an  apostate' at  another, 
he  can  have  no  scriptural  ground  at  any  period  of  his  life,  from 
any  consciousness  of  believing  the  gospel,  to  conclude  on  his  own 
particular  salvation.  Yet  this  is  what  Mr.  M.  has  pleaded  for  in 
his  treatise  on  the  Commission.  Moreover,  if  there  be  not  an 
essential  difference  between  the  nature  of  the  faith  of  apostates, 
and  that  of  true  believers,  why  does  he  himself,  when  describing 
them,  write  as  follows  ?  '*  Whatever  appearances  of  faith  there 
may  be  in  false  professors,  they  have  not  the  same  perception  of 
the  truth,  nor  that  persuasion  of  it  upon  its  jH^per  evidence, 
which  real  believers  have."*  I  do  not  say  orMr.  M.  as  he  does 
of  me,  that  **  he  can  take  either  side  of  the  question  as  he  finds 

*  Works,  Vol.  II.  p.  96. 
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occasion :"  but  this  I  saj,  he  appears  to  me  to  feel  the  force  of 
some  truths  which  do  not  well  comport  with  some  of  his  former 
reasonings ;  and  not  being  able,  it  should  seem,  to  reconcile  them, 
he  leaTes  them  unreconciled.  < 

Surely  it  were  more  agreeable  to  the  truth,  and  to  the  passages 
on  which  he  discourses,  to  admit  of  an  e^^en^ta/ difference  between 
the  fiiith  of  nominal  and  real  Christians.  In  discoursing  on  the 
**  good  ground"  in  the  parable,  he  very  properly  represents  true 
believers,  and  them  only,  as  being  ^^  taught  by  the  special  illumin- 
ating influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit;"  but  surely  that  which  is  the 
fruit  of  this  special  influence  possesses  a  special  nature.  Why  else 
do  we  read  that  thai  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit ;  and  why 
does  it  denominate  a  man  spiritual  ?*  We  may  not,  as  he  says^ 
be  '^  able  to  distinguish,  in  the  first  impressions  of  the  gospel,  the 
faith  of  a  stony-ground  hearer  from  that  of  a  true  believer ;"  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  not*an  essential  difference  notwith- 
standing. 

The  unrenewed  character,  with  all  his  knowledge,  knoweth 
nothing  as  he  ought  to  know.  He  perceives  not  the  intrinsic  evil 
of  sin,  and,  consequently,  discerns  not  the  intrinsic  excellence  of 
the  knowledge  of  Christ.  That  in  the  gospel  which  pleases  him 
is,  its  giving  relief  to  his  troubled  conscience.  Hence  "  all  his 
godliness,"  as  Mr.  Sandeman  says,  '*  consists  in  love  to  that  which 
first  relieved  him." 

We  have  been  told  more  than  once,  that  *'  there  need  be  no 
question  about  how  we  believe,  but  what  we  believe."  Mr. 
M'Lean  will  answer  this,  that  "  the  matter^  or  object  of  belief, 
even  in  apostates,  is  said  to  be  the  word  of  the  kingdom — the 
truth — the  way  of  righteousness — the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  what  other  object  of  faith  have  true  believers  ?" 
Sermons,  pp.  66,  67. 

I  have  no  objection  to  allowing,  however,  that  if  we  believe  the 
very  truth  as  itift  in  Jesus,  there  can  be  nothing  wanting  in  the 
manner  of  beliefs  it.  But  though  this  be  true,  and  though  an 
inquirer  after  the  way  of  salvation  ought  to  be  directed  to  the 

*  John  ui.  6.    1  Cor.  ii.  15. 
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saviDg  doctrine  of  the  cross^  rather  than  to  the  workings  of  his  own 
mind  concerning  it,  yet  there  is  in  the  workings  of  a  believer's 
mind  towards  it  something  essentially  different  from  those  of  the 
merely  nominal  Christian  ^  and  which  when  the  inquiry  comes  to 
be, '  Am  I  a  believer  V  ought  to  be  pointed  out.  He  not  only 
believes  truth  which  the  other  does  not,  but  believes  the  same 
troths  in  a  different  manner.  In  other  words,  he  believes  them 
on  different  grounds,  and  with  different  affections.  That  which 
he  knoweth  is,  in  measure,  *^  as  he  ought  to  know  it"  He  dis- 
cerns spiritual  things  in  a  spiritual  manner ;  which  is  the  only 
manner  in  which  they  can  be  discerned  as  they  are. 

It  might  be  said,  there  need  be  no  question  about  how  we  re- 
pent, or  hope,  or  love,  or  pray  ;  but  what  we  repent  of,  what  we 
hope  for,  what  we  love,  and  what  we  pray  for.  And  true  it  is, 
that  if  we  repent  of  sin  as  sin,  hope  for  the  things  which  the  gos- 
pel promises,  love  the  true  character  of  God  and  all  that  bears  his 
image,  and  pray  for  those  things  which  are  according  to  his  will, 
there  will  be  nothing  wanting  as  to  the  manner :  but  it  does  not 
'follow  that  there  is  no  difference  as  to  the  manner  of  these  exer- 
cises in  true  Christians  and  in  merely  mominal  ones.  Our  being 
right  as  to  the  objects  may  be  aproof  of  our  being  right  as  to  the; 
manner,  as  the  needle's  pointing  to  the  magnet  proves  the  corres* 
pondence  of  the  nature  of  the  one  with  that  of  the  other:  but  as 
in  this  case  we  should  not  say,  it  is  of  no  account  whether  the 
needle  be  made  of  steel  or  of  some  other  substance,  so  that  it 
points  to  the  magnet ;  neither  in  the  other  should  we  consider  the 
nature  of  spiritual  exercises  as  a  matter  of  no  account,  but  merely 
the  objects  on  which  they  terminate. 

When  we  read  concerning  the  duty  of  prayer,  that  the  Lord  is 
nigh  unto  aU  thai  caU  upon  him  in  truth  ;  and  that  we  know  not 
what  to  pray  for  as  we  ought,  we  infer  that  there  is  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  good  man's  prayers  which  distinguishes  them  from 
others.  But  there  is  just  the  same  reason  for  inferring  that  there 
is  something  in  the  nature  of  a  good  man's  knowledge,  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  that  of  others  :  for  as  he  only  that  is  assisted 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  prays  as  he  ought ,  so  he  only  that  is  taught  of 
God  knoweth  any  thing  as  he  ought  to  know. 
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The  holy  nature  of  hying  faith  may  be  difficult,  and  even  im- 
possible to  be  ascertained  but  by  its  effects  ;  as  it  is  difficult  if  not 
impossible,  to  distinguish  some  seeds  from  others,  till  they  hare 
each  brought  forth  their  respective  fruits  ;  but  a  difference  there 
If,  notwithstanding.  If  there  need  be  no  inquiry  as  to  the  nature  of 
faith,  but  merely  concerning  its  objects,  how  was  it  that  the  Corin- 
thians who,  by  their  unworthy  spirit  and  conduct,  had  rendered  their 
being  Christ's  disciples  indeed  a  matter  of  doubt,  should  be  told  to 
examine  themselves  whether  they  were  in  the  faith,  and  should  be 
furnished  with  this  criterion,  that,  if  they  were  true  believers,  and 
not  reprobates,  or  such  as  would  be  disapproved  as  dross,  Jesus 
Christ  was  in  them !  On  the  principle  here  opposed,  they  should 
have  examined,  not  themselves,  but  merely  their  creed,  or  -what 
they  believed,  in  order  to  know  whether  they  were  in  the 
faith. 

If  the  faith  of  devils  would  have  issued  in  their  salvation,  pro- 
vided, like  us,  they  have -been  placed  in  circumstances  of  hope,  it 
will  follow  that  faith  is  not  produced  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  but  merely  by  Divine  Providence.  No  one,  I  presume, 
will  ascribe  the  belief  of  devils  to  the  Holy  Spirit :  whatever  they 
believe  must  be  owing  to  the  situation  in  which  they  are  placed, 
and  the  circumstances  attending  them.  But  if  faith  may  be  the 
mere  effect  of  situation  and  circumstances  in  one  case,  why  not  in 
another  ?  Sandemanians  have  often  been  charged  with  setting 
aside  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  and  have  often  denied  the  charge  : 
but,  whatever  may  be  said  of  their  other  principles,  their  notion  of 
the  faith  of  devils  must  sap  the  foundation  of  that  important  doc- 
trine. If  this  notion  be  true,  all  that  is  necessary  is,  that  the  par- 
ty be  placed  under  the  influence  of  truth  clearly  stated  and  suffi- 
ciently impressive,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  promise  of  salva- 
tion. All  the  change,  therefore,  which  is  necessary  to  eternal  life 
may  be  wrought  by  only  a  proper  adjustment  of  moral  causes.  On- 
ly place  mankind  in  circumstances  in  which  their  minds  shall  be 
impressed  with  terror  equal  to  that  of  the  fallen  angels,  and  let  the 
promise  of  salvation  to  believers  be  continued  as  it  is,  and  all 
would  be  saved.  And  with  respect  to  the  fallen  angels  themselves, 
only  extend  to  them  the  promise  to  believers,  and  they  are  at 
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gnce  in  a  state  of  salvation.  Such  on  this  hypothesis,  would  have 
been  the  happy  condition  of  both  men  and  devils  :  but  the  hope  of 
mercy  and  the  sense  of  wrath  arc  both  rendered  abortive  for  want 
of  being  united.  -  Providence  places  sinners  on  earth  under  the 
hope  of  salvation  ;  but  then  they  are  not  in  circumstances  suffi* 
ciently  impressive,  and  so  it  comes  to  nothing.  In  hell  the  cir- 
camstances  are  sufficiently  impressive;  and  they  actually  believe  : 
but  then  there  is  no  hope,  and  so  again  it  comes  to  nothing! 

Sorely  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  might  suffice  to 
teach  us  the  insufficiency  of  all  means  to  bring  sinners  to  God^ 
when  we  are  assured  that  if  they  believed  not  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  neither  would  they  be  persuaded  though  one  should 
rise  from  the  dead.  I  am  far  from  accusing  all  who  have  pleaded 
for  the  faith  of  devils  being  such  as  would  be  saving  in  our  cir- 
cumstances, as  designing  to  undermine  the  work  of  the  spirit;  but 
that  such  is  its  tendency  is,  1  presume  sufficiently  manifest. 

Nor  is  this  all :  not  only  is  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  set  aside, 
in  favour  of  the  mere  influence  of  moral  suasion,  hut  the  fruiti  of 
the  Spirit  are  made  to  consist  of  that  which  is' the  ordinary  efiect 
of  such  influence.  '*  When  any  person  on  earth,"  it  has  been 
said,  **  believes  Jesus  (who  is  now  invisible)  with  equal  assurance 
as  the  devils,  he  rejoices  in  hope,  is  animated  by  love  to  him,  and 
feels  disposed  to  obey  his  will,  and  to  resist  bis  own  evil  inclina- 
tions." 

There  are^  I  grant,  sensations  in  the  human  mind  which  arise 
merely  from  the  influences  of  hope  and  fear,  and  which  bear  a 
near  resemblance  to  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit ;  but  they  are  not  the 
same.  The  judgments  of  God  inflicted  upon  the  carnal  Israelites 
in  the  wilderness,  caused  the  survivors  to  tremble,  and  wrought 
in  them  a  great  care  to  be  more  religious,  and  to  resist  their  evil 
inclinations.  When  he  slew  them,  then  they  sovght  him ;  and  they 
returned  early  after  God ;  they  remembered  that  God  was  their 
Rocky  and  the  high  God  their  Redeemer.  Such  was  the  efiect  of 
moral  influence  or  of  the  word  and  works  of  God  :  but  what  fol- 
lows ?  Nevertheless  they  did  flatter  him  with  their  mouthy  they  lied 
unto  him  with  their  tongues  :  for  their  heart  was  not  rioht 
WITH  HIM,  neither  were  they  steadfast  in  his  covenant.     Thus,  on 

Vol.  hi.  60 
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the  approach  of  death,  we  still  see  men  greatly  affected.  Light  as 
they  may  have  made  of  religion  before,  they  now  believe  enough  to 
make  them  tremble.  At  such  times,  it  is  common  for  them  to 
think  how  good  they  would  be,  and  what  a  different  life  they  would 
lead,  if  it  would  please  God  to  restore  them.  And  should  a  fa- 
vourable turn  be  ^iven  to  their  affliction,  they  are  affected  in 
another  way  ;  they  weep,  and  thank  God  for  their  hopes  of  recov- 
ery, not  doubting  but  they  shall  become  other  men.  But  i  need 
not  tell  you,  or  the  reader,  that  all  this  may  consist  with  a  heart  at 
enmity  with  the  true  character  of  God,  and  that  it  frequently 
proves  so,  by  their  returning,  as  soon  as  the  impression  subsides, 
to  their  old  courses.  The  whole  of  this  process  may  be  do  more 
than  an  operation  of  self-love,  or,  as  Mr.  Sandeman  calls  it,  *^a 
love  to  that  which  relieves  them,'*  which  is  something  at  a  great 
remove  from  the  love  of  God,  and  therefore  is  not  "godliness." 
Godliness  has  respect  to  God,  and  not  merely  to  our  own  relief. 
The  distress  of  an  ungodly  mind,  consisting  only  in  fearful  appre- 
hension of  consequences,  may  be  relieved  by  any  thing  that  fur- 
nishes him  with  a  persuasion  of  the  removal  of  those  consequen- 
ces. It  may  be  from  an  idea  that  he  has  performed  the  condi- 
tions of  salvation  ;  or  from  an  impulse  that  his  sins  are  forgiven  j 
or  from  his  imagining  that  he  '*  sees  God  just  in  justifiying  him, 
ungodly  as  he  stands."  Any  of  these  considerations  will  give 
relief;  and  no  man  will  be  so  wanting  to  himself,  as  not  to  "  love 
that  which  relieves  him.'*  There  may  be  some  difference  in 
these  causes  of  relief :  the  first  may  be  derived  from  something  in 
ourselves ;  and  the  last  may  seem  to  arise  from  what  Christ  has 
done  and  suffered  :  but  if  the  undertaking  of  Christ  be  merely 
viewed  as  a  relief  to  a  sinner,  we  overlook  its  chief  glory  ;  and  the 
religion  that  arises  from  such  views  is  as  false  as  the  views  them- 
3elves  are  partial. 

The  first  idea  in  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  is.  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest.  Its  proclaiming  peace  on  earth,  and  good  loill  to  men  is 
consequent  on  this.  But  that  which  occupies  the  first  place  in 
the  doctrine  itself,  must  occupy  the  first  place  in  the  belief  of  it. 
The  faith  of  the  gospel  corresponds  with  the  gospel :  So  toe 
preached  and  so  ye  believed,    God  will  assert  his  own  glory,  and 
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we  must  subscribe  to  it,  before  we  are  allowed  to  ask  or  hope  for 
the  forgiveness  of  our  sins  ,  as  is  clearly  taught  us  in  what  is  call- 
ed the  Lord's  prayer.  He,  therefore,  that  views  the  cross  of 
Christ  merely  as  an  expedient  to  relieve  the  guilty,  or  only  sub- 
scribes to  the  justice  of  God  in  his  condemnation,  when  conceiv- 
ing himself  delivered  from  it,  has  yet  to  learn  the  first  principles 
of  Christianity.  His  rejoicing  in  the  justice  of  God,  as  satisfied  by 
the  death  of  Christ,  while  he  hates  it  in  itself  considered,  is  no 
more  than  rejoicing  in  a  dreaded  tyrant  being  appeased,  or  some- 
how diverted  from  coming  to  hurt  him.  And  shall  we  call  this  the 
love  of  God  ?  To  make  our  deliverance  from  divine  condemna- 
tion the  condition  of  our  subscribing  to  the  justice  of  it,  proves, 
beyond  all  contradiction,  that  we  care  only  for  ourselves,  and  that 
the  love  of  God  is  not  in  us.  And  herein,  if  I  may  adopt -Mr. 
Sandeman's  term,  consists  the  very  ^*  poison''  of  his  system.  It  is 
one  of  the  many  devices  for  obtaining  relief  to  the  mind,  without 
justifying  God,  and  falling  at  the  feet  of  the  Saviour;  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  without  repentance  toward  God  and  faith  toward 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  doctrine  of  the  cross  presupposes  the  equity  and  goodness 
of  the  divine  law,  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,  the  exposedness 
of  the  sinner  to  God's  righteous  curse,  and  his  utter  insufficiency 
to  deliver  his  soul.  To  believe  this  doctrine,  therefore,  must  needs 
be  to  subscribe  with  our  very  heart  to  these  principles,  as  they 
respect  ourselves  ;  and  so  to  receive  salvation  as  being  what  it  is, 
a  message  of  pure  grace,  through  a  mediator.  Such  a  conviction 
as  this  never  possessed  the  mind  of  a  fallen  angel,  nor  of  a  fallen 
man  untaught  by  the  special  grace  of  God. 

I  am  yours,  kc. 


LETTER  V. 


ON  THE  CONNFXION  BETWEEN  REPENTANCE  TOWARD  GOD,  AND  FAITH 

TOWARD   OUR   LORD   JESUS    CHRIST* 


My  dear  Friend^ 

The  advocates  of  this  system  do  not  consider  the  order  in  which 
these  graces  are  ordinarily  introduced  in  the  New  Testament  as 
being  the  true  order  of  nature,  and  therefore  generally  reverse  it, 
putting  faith  before  repentance,  and  invariably  placing  repentance 
among  the  effects  of  faith.  A  sinner,  therefore,  has  no  spiritual 
sense  of  the  evil  of  sin,  till  he  has  believed  in  the  Saviour,  and 
stands  in  a  justified  state.  Then,  being  forgiven  all  trespasses, 
and  reconciled  to  God  through  the  deatb  of  his  Son,  he  is  melted 
into  repentance. 

The  question  is  not  whether  the  gospel  when  received  by  faith, 
operates  in  this  way  ;  for  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Nothing 
produces  godly  sorrow  for  sin  like  a  believing  view  of  the  suffer- 
ing Saviour.  Nor  is  it  denied,  that  to  be  grieved  for  having  dis- 
honoured God  we  must  first  believe  that  he  is ;  and  before  we 
can  dome  to  .him  in  acceptable  worship,  that  through  a  mediator 
he  is  the  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him.  Without  a 
mediator,  repentance,  even  if  it  could  have  existed,  must  have 
been  hopeless.  I  have  not  such  an  idea  of  the  the  sinner  being 
brought  to  repentance  antecedently  to  his  believing  in  Christ  for 
salvation,  as  Mr.  Snndeman  had  of  his  believing  antecedently  to  re- 
pentance. According  to  him^  he  believes  and  is  justified,  not  mere- 
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If  liMiirfgrgii  M  qngodly,  or  wiikoui  mf  €omideratum  pfpMmm 
fa  him,  bat  actually  **  ungodly  as  he  stands/'  and  then,  and  not 
tiE  theot  begins  to  love  God,  and  to  besony  for  his  sin.  This  it 
■unifestly  holding  np  the  idea  of  m  mpmUiaU  htikner^  though 
not  one  that  continnes.sach.  But  the  antecedency  whieh  I  as 
csibe  to  repentance  does  not  amount  to  this.  I  haTe  no*  coiicep** 
tien  of  a  sinner  being  so  brought  to  repentance  as  to  sustain  the 
elorader  of  a  penitent,  and  still  less  to  obtain  the  forgiTenesa  of 
sin,  previoosiy  to  his  falling  in  the  way  of  salvation,  I  believe  it 
is  not  possible  for  a  sinner  to  repent,  and  at  the  same  time  to  reject 
the  Saviour.  The  very  instmit  that  he'  perceives  the  ^vil  of  sin 
so  as  to  repent  of  it,  he  cannot  think  of  the  Saviour  without  be- 
lieving m  him.  I  have,  therefore,  no  notion  of  a  padimii  intty 
Jfsaer.  All  that  I  cootenii  for  is,  that  in  the  order  of  cause  and  ef- 
&cty  whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  order  of  titter  repentance 
ymcedes  as  'well  as  follows  the  faith  of  Christ ;  and  that  ftith  in 
Chifist  cannot  exist  without  repentance  for  sin.  A  sense  of  sin 
appears  to  me  essential  to  believing  in  the  Saviour ;  so  modi  so, 
that  without  it,  the  latter  would  not  only  be  amere  '^ofotion,*^ 
but  an  essentially  defective  one* 
•  It  is  admitted,  on  both  sides,  that  there  is  a  priority  of  one  or 
eiktr  of  these  graces  in  the  order  of  nature,  so  as  that  one  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  other;  and  if  do  other  priority  were  pleaded, 
neither  the  idea  of  a  penitent  anbeliever  on  the  one  hand,  nor  an 
impenitent  believer  on  the  other,  would  follow  :  for  it  might  still 
be  true,  as  Mr.  McLean  acknowledges,  that  **  none  believe  who  do 
not  repent,"  and  as  I  also  acknowledge,  that  none  repent  who^ 
according  to  the  light  they  have,  do  not  believe.  But  if  we  main- 
tain, not  only  that  faith  is  prior  in  the  order  of  nature,  but  that, 
antecedently  to  any  true  sorrow  for  sin,  we  must  *^  see  God  to  be 
just  in  justifying  us  ungodly  as  we  stand,"  this  is  clearly  maintain- 
ing the  notion  of  an  impenitent  believer. 

From  these  introductory  remarks,  it  will  appear  that  I  have  no 
ol]jection  to  faith  being  considered  as  temporary  with  repentance 
in  the  order  of  time,  provided  the  latter  were  made  to  consist  in  an 
acquiescence  with  the  gospel  way  of  salvation,  so  far  as  it  is  un- 
derstood :  but  if  it  be  made  to  include  such  a  clear  view  of  the 
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gospel  as  neceisarilj  brings  peace  and  rest  to  the  8oa1»  I  believe 
tliat  repentance  for  sin  often  precedes  it,  eren  in  the  order  of 
time. 

Sueb  is  the  connexion  between  repentance  and  faith  in  the  scrip- 
tareS)  that  the  one  commonly  supposes  the  other.  Repentance, 
when  followed  by  the  remission  of  sins,  supposes  faith  in  the 
Saviour ;  (Luke  xxiv.  47*)  and  faith,  when  followed  with  justi- 
fication, equally  supposes  repentance  for  sin. 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  criticising  on  the  word  ftfrovoia,  to 
explain  away,  as  it  should  seem,  the  proper  object  of  repentance, 
as  if  it  were  a  change  of  mind  with  regard  to  the  gospel.  ^*  Re- 
pentance," says  Mr.  S.  **  is  the  change  of  a  man's  mind  to  love 
the  truth,  which  always  carries  in  it  a  sense  of  shame  and  regret  at 
his  former  opposition  to  it."*  But  this  is  confounding  repentance 
and  faith  objectively  considered.  The  objects  of  both  are  so 
marked  in  the  apostolic  ministry,  that  one  would  think  they  could 
not  be  honestly  mistaken.  Repentance  is  toward  God.  and  faith  is 
toward  our  Lord  Jems  Christ :  the  one  has  immediate  respect  to 
the  Lawgiver,  the  other  to  the  Saviour. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  order  in  which  the  New  Tes- 
tament commonly  places  repentance  and  faith  is  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  what  our  opponents  plead  for ;  and  what  is  more,  that 
the  former  is  represented  as  influencing  the  latter.  This  is  man^ 
ifest  in  the  following  passages  :  Rep§nt  ye  and  believe  the  gospel. 
Testifying  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  toward  our  Lord 
Jesus  ChriH. — They  repented  no/,  that  they  might  believe  him. — 
If  God  peradventure  might  give  them  repentance  to  the  acknowl- 
edging OF  THE  TRUTH.  Mr.  Sandemau,  Mr.  M'Lean,  and  all  the 
writers  on  that  side  of  the  question,  very  rarely  make  use  of 
this  language  ;  and  when  they  have  occasion  to  write  upon  the 
subject,  ordinarily  reverse  it.  To  accord  with  their  ideas  it 
should  have  been  said,  *  Believe  the  gospel  and  repent. — Tes- 
tifying faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  repentance  to- 
ward God. — They  believed  not,  that  they  might  repent. — If  God 
peradventure  may  give  them  faith  to  repent. ' 

*  Letters  on  Theron  and  Aspasio,  p.  408. 
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To  this  I  add,  it  is  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  be- 
liere  the  gospel  bat  as  being  made  sensible  to  that  which  renders 
it  necessary.  The  guilty  and  lost  state  of  sinners  goes  before 
the  reyelation  of  the  grace  of  the  gospel :  the  latter,  thereforoi 
cannot  be  understood  or  believed,  but  as  we  are  convinced  of  the 
foraer.  There  is  no  grace  in  the  gospel,  but  upon  the  supposi- 
tiOD  of  the  holiness,  justice,  and  goodness  of  the  law.  If  God  be 
not  in  the  right,  and  we  in  the  wrong  ;  if  we  have  not  transgress- 
ed without  cause,  and  be  not  fairly  condemned,  grace  is  no  more 
grace,  but  a  just  exemption  from  undeserved  punishment.  And 
as  fiuth  must  needs  correspond  with  truth,  it  is  impossible  that 
we  should  believe  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace,  in  an  im- 
penitent state  of  mind,  or  without  feeling  that  we  have  forfeited 
all  claim  to  the  divine  favour.  We  cannot  see  things  but  as  they 
are  to  be  seen  :  to  suppose  that  we  first  believe  in  the  doctrine 
of  frfce  grace,  and  then,  as  the  effect  of  it,  perceive  the  evil  of 
sin,  and  our  just  exposedness  to  divine  wrath,  is  like  supposing  a 
man  first  to  appreciate  the  value  of  a  physician,  and  by  this 
means  to  learn  that  he  is  sick.  It  is  trud  the  physician  may  visit 
the  neighborhood,  or  the  apartments  of  one  who  is  in  imminent 
danger  of  death,  while  he  thinks  himself  mending  every  day  ; 
and  this  circumstance  may  be  held  up  by  his  friends  as  a  motive  to 
him  to  consider  of  bis  condition,  and  to  put  himself  under  his 
care.  It  is  thus  that  the  coming  of  Christ  and  the  setting  up  of 
his  spiritual  kingdom  in  the  world  were  -alleged  as  motives  to  re- 
pentance, both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Repent  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand.  Repent  ye  therefore.  The  times  past  of  this 
ignorance  God  winked  at ;  hut  now  commandeth  all  men  every  where 
to  repent.  But  as  it  would  not  follow  in  the  one  case  that  the  sick 
man  could  appreciate  the  value  of  the  physician  till  he  felt  his 
sickness,  neither  does  it  follow  in  the  other  that  faith  towards  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  precedes  such  a  sense  of  the  evil  of  sin  as  in- 
volves the  first  workings  of  repentance  toward  God. 

To  argue  as  some  have  done,  from  the  motives  of  repentance 
being  fetched  from  the  gospel,  that  it  supposes  their  believing  the 
gospel  ere  they  could  repent,  proves  too  much  ;  for  it  is  not  to 
repentance  only,  but  to  faith,  that  the  coming  of  Christ's  kingdom 
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is  held  up  as  a  motive  :  but  to  say  that  this  supposes  their  belief 
of  the  gospel,  is  sayiug  they  must  believe  in  order  to  believing. 

That  a  conviction  of  sin  (whether  it  include  the  first  workings 
of  repentance  or  not)  is  necessary  to  faith  in  Christ,  is  a  matter  so 
evident,  that  those  who  have  declaimed  most  against  it,  have  not 
been  able  to  avoid  such  a  representation  of  things.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  when  Mr.  Sandeman  comes  to  describe  his  <*  ungodly 
man,"  he  always  contrives  to  make  him  not  only  full  of  distress, 
but  divested  of  all  felf-righteous  pride :  he  represents  him  as 
conceiving  that  there  are  none  more  ripe  for  hell  than  he,  and  as 
having  no  hope  but  in  the  great  propitiation."*  Thus  also  Mr. 
Ecking,  when  describing  a  ''  mere  sinner/'  represents  him  as  one 
who  *'  feels  himself  in  a  perishing  condition,  and  is  conscious  that 
he  deserves  no  favour. "t 

We  most  not  say  that  repentance,  or  any  degree  of  a  right 
spirit,  so  precedes  faith  in  Christ  as  to  enter  into  the  nature  of  it ; 
but  if  we  will  but  call  the  sinner  by  a  few  hard  names,  we  may 
describe  him  in  coming  to  the  Saviour  as  sensible  of  his  utter  un- 
worthiness,  as  divested  of  self-righteousness,  and  as  ripe  for  bell 
in  his  own  eyes  !  In  short,  we  may  depict  him  as  the  publican 
who  sought  mercy  under  a  humiliating  sense  of  his  utter  unworthi- 
ness  to  receive  it,  so  that  we  still  call  him  ungodly.  And  to  this 
we  have  no  objection,  so  that  it  be  understood  of  the  character  un- 
der which  he  is  justified  in  the  eye  of  the  Lawgiver ;  but  if  it  be 
made  to  mean  that  at  the  time  of  his  justification  he  is  in  heart  an 
enemy  of  God,  we  do  not  believe  it.  If  he  be,  however,  why  do 
not  these  writers  describe  him  as  an  enemy  ought  to  be  descri- 
bed ?  They  teach  us  elsewhere  that  *'  an  attachment  to  self- 
righteousness  is  natural  to  man  as  depraved ;"  how  then  came 
these  ungodly  men  to  be  so  divested  of  it  ?  Why  are  they  not 
represented  as  thinking  themselves  in  a  fair  way  for  heaven,  and 
that  if  God  does  not  pardon  them  he  will  do  them  wrong  ?  Such 
is  the  ordinary  state  of  mind  of  ungodly  men,  or  mere  sinners, 
which  is  just  as  opposite  to  that  which  they  are  constrained  to 
represent,  as  the  spirit  of  the  pharisee  was  to  that  of  the  publicaiv 

*  Letters  on  Theron  and  Aiqpasio,  pp.  46. 48.       t  Essayi,  p.  41 . 
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Mr.  M'Lean  will  tell  as  that  ^*  this  is  that  part  of  the  scheme^ 
whereby  persons,  previously  to  their  believing  in  Christ,  are 
taught  to  extract  comfort  from  their  convictions."*  But,  what- 
ever Mr.  M.  may  think  or  say,  I  hope  others  will  give  me  credit 
when  I  declare  that  we  have  no  idea  of  any  well-grounded  com- 
fort being  taken  antecedently  to  believing  in  Christ.  The  publi- 
can is  described  as  humbling  himself  before  God  exalted  him  :  but 
he  did  not  derive  comfort  from  this.  If,  instead  of  looking  to  the 
mercy  of  God,  he  had  done  this,  it  would  have  been  a  species  of 
phnrisaic  self-exaltation.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  hence  that 
there  tccu  nothing  spiritually  good  in  his  self-abasement. 

But  Mr.  M.  ^^  believes  a  person  may  be  so  convicted  in  his  con- 
science as  to  view  himself  merely  as  a  guilty  sinner;  that  is,  as 
having  no  righteousness  to  recommend  him  to  the  favour  of  God  ; 
and  that  under  such  conviction  his  sense  of  the  evil  of  sin  will  not 
be  confined  to  its  punishment ;  but  his  conscience  or  moral  sense 
will  tell  him  that  he  deserves  punishment  at  the  hands  of  a  right- 
eous God."t 

Mr.  M'Lean  admits,  then,  the  necessity  of  conviction  of  sin, 
previously  in  the  order  of  things,  to  faith  in  Christ ;  only  there  is 
no  holiness,  and  consequently  no  true  repentance  in  it.  I  have 
allowed  in  Letter  I.  that  many  convictions  are  to  be  resolved  into 
the  mere  operations  of  an  enlightened  conscience,  and  do  not  issue 
in  true  conversion.  I  may  add,  I  consider  all  conviction  of  sin 
which  does  not  in  its  own  nature  lead  to  the  Saviour ,  a?  of  this  de- 
scription. It  matters  not  how  deep  the  distress  of  a  sinner  may 
be  ;  so  long  as  it  is  accompanied  by  an  unwillingness  to  be  saved 
by  mere  grace  though  a  mediator,  there  is  no  holiness  in  it,  nor 
any  thing  that  deserves  the  name  of  repentance.  An  enlightened 
conscience,  I  allow,  will  force  us  to  justify  God  and  condemn  our- 
selves on  many  occasions.  It  was  thus  in  Pharoah,  when  he  said, 
The  Lord  is  righteous^  and  I  and  my  people  are  wicked.  And  this 
his  sense  of  the  evil  of  sin  might  not  be  **  confined  to  iXs  punish- 
ment:''^ his  **  conscience  or  moral  sense  might  tell  him  that  he  de- 
served punishment  at  the  hand  of  a  righteous  God."     So  far  then 

*  Reply,  p.  148.  t  Ibid.  p.  149. 
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"we  are  agreed.  Bat  if  Pharoah  had  a  just  sense  of  tbe  eTil  of 
sio,  it  would  not  have  left  him  where  it  did.  There  was  an  essen- 
lial  difference  between  what  he  saw  by  the  terrors  of  God's  jndg- 
inentSi  and  what  Paul  saw  when  *^  sin  by  the  commandment  be- 
came exceeding  sinful."  -Nor  can  I  believe  that  any  sinner  was 
ever  so  divested  of  self-righteous  hope  as  to  consider  himself  a 
mere  nnner^  who  yet  continued  to  reject  the  Saviour :  for  this 
'were  the  same  thing  as  for  him  to  have  no  ground  to  stand 
upon,  either  false  or  true  ;  but  he  who  submits  not  to  the  right- 
eousness of  God,  is,  in  some  form  or  other,  going  about  to  estab- 
lish his  own  righteousness. 

There  is,  I  apprehend,  an  important  difference  between  the 
case  of  a  person,  who,  whatever  be  his  convictions,  is  still  averse 
from  giving  up  every  claim,  and  falling  at  the  feet  of  the  Saviour; 
and  that  of  one  whose  convictions  lead  him  to  take  refuge  in  the 
gospel,  aafar  cu  he  understands  it,  even  though  at  present  he  may 
have  but  a  very  imperfect  view  of  it.  I  can  clearly  conceive  of 
the  convictions  of  the  first  as  having  no  repentance  or  holiness  in 
them  but  not  so  of  the  last.  I  believe  repentance  has  begun  to  op- 
erate in  many  persons  of  this  description,  who  as  yet  have  not 
found  that  peace  or  rest  for  their  souls,  which  the  gospel  is  adapt- 
ed to  afford.  In  short,  the  question  is,  whether  there  be  not  such 
a  thing  as  spiritual  conviction,  or  conviction  which  proceeds  from 
-the  special  influence  of  the  spirit  of  God,  and  which  in  its  own 
nature  invariably  leads  the  soul  to  Christ  ?  It  is  not  necessary 
that  it  should  be  known  by  the  party,  or  by  others,  to  be  so  at 
the  time,  nor  can  it  be  known  but  by  its  effects,  or  till  it  has  led 
the  sinner  to  believe  in  Christ  alone  for  salvation.  But  this  does 
not  prove  but  that  it  may  exist.  And  when  I  read  of  sin  by  the 
commandment  becoming  exceeding  sinful ;  of  our  being  through 
the  law,  dead  to  the  law,  thai  we  might. live  unto  God;  of  the  law 
being  appointed,  as  a  school-master  to  bring  us  to  Christ,  that  we 
might  be  justified  hy  faith ; — I  am  persuaded  it  does  exist ;  and 
that  to  say  all  spiritual  conviction  of  sin  is  by  means  of  the  gospel, 
is  antiscriptural  and  absurd. 

In  places  where  the  gospel  is  preached,  and  where  persons  have 
long  heard  it,  it  is  not  supposed  that  they  are  necessarily  first 
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led  to  think  of  the  law,  and  of  themselves  as  transgressors  of  it ; 
and  then,  being  convinced  of  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin  bj 
it,  are  for  the  first  time  led  to  think  of  Christ.  No,  it  b  not  the 
order  of  time,  bat  that  of  cause  and  effect,  for  which  I  plead.  It 
may  be  by  thinking  of  the  death  of  Christ  himself  that  we  are 
first  led  to  see  the  evil  of  sin ;  but  if  it  be  so,  this  does  not  dis- 
prove the  apostolic  doctrine,  that  bp  the  law  vs  the  knawiedge  of 
«m.  If  the  death  of  Christ  furnish  us  with  this  knowledget  it  is 
a»  honouring  the  precept  and  penalty  of  the  law.  It  is  still,  tfaere- 
ibre  by  the  law,  as  exemplified  in  him,  that  we  are  convinced. 

A  tpirit  of  Grace  and  supplication^  was  to  be  poured  upom  the 
hout^  of  Damdy  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem^  in  consequence 
of  which  they  were  to  look  upon  him  whom  they  had  pierced,  and 
mourn  asfor  an  only  son^  and  to  be  in  bitterness  as  one  thai  is  in 
bitter^isfor  his  first-born.  Is  this  mourning  described  as  follow- 
ing, or  as  preceding  their  forgiveness  ?  As  preceding  it.  It  is  trae, 
they  are  said  first  to  hole  upon  him  whom  they  had  pierced  ;  bat 
this  view  of  the  death  of  the  Saviour  is  represented  as  working 
only  in  a  way  of  conviction  and  lamentation  :  the  view  which  gave 
peace  and  rest  to  their  souls  follows  upon  their  mourning,  and  is 
thus  expressed  :  In  that  day  there  shall  be  a  fountain  open  to  the 
house  of  David,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  for  sin  and 
for  uncleanness. 

Judge  my  friend,  and  let  the  reader  judge,  whether  this  account 
accords  with  our  first  viewing  God  as  just,  and  justifying  us  un- 
godly as  we  stand  ;  and  then  beginning  to  love  him,  and  to  repent 
of  our  having  sinned  against  him.  Judge  whether  it  does  not 
rather  represent  things  in  this  order  :  First,  a  spirit  of  grace  and 
supplication  is  poured  upon  the  sinner  ;  next  he  is  led  to  think 
of  what  he  has  done  against  the  Lord  and  his  Christ,  and  mourns 
over  it  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul ;  and  then  gets  relief  by 
washing,  as  it  were,  iu  the  fountain  of  his  blood.  Such  was  doubt- 
less the  process  under  Peter's  sermon.     Acts  ii.  37,  38. 

On  the  connexion  of  repentance  and  faith,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  as- 
certain Mr.  M'Lean's  sentiments.  He  says  indeed,  that  1  know 
them  ;  and  suggests  that  I  must  have  intentionally  misrepresented 
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them.*  But  if  they  he  so  plain,  I  can  only  say  my  understanding 
is  more  dull  than  he  supposes  ;  for  I  do  not  yet  comprehend  how 
lie  can  make  repentance,  in  all  cases  a  fruit  of  faith  in  Christ,  and 
jret  considers  it  as  necessary  to  forgiveness.  He  acknowledges 
that  ^'  none  helieve  whodo  not  repent ;"  (p.  39.)  and  that  repen- 
ance  is  '<  necessary  to  forgiveness."  p.  36.)  But  forgiveness, 
though  not  the  same  thing  as  justification,  is  yet  an  essential  part 
of  it ;  if  therefore,  he  allows  repentance  to  he,  antecedent  to  for- 
giveness, that  is  the  same  thing  in  effect  as  allowing  it  to  he  ante- 
cedent to  justification,  or  that  the  faith  by  which  we  are  justified 
includes  repentance.  Yet  he  makes  faith  to  be  such  a  belief  as 
excludes  all  exercise  of  the  will  or  affections,  and  consequently 
repentance  for  sin.  He  also  considers  repentance  as  an  immedi* 
ate  effect  of  faith,  (p.  38.)  and  opposes  the  idea  of  any  effect  of 
iaith  being  included  in  it  as  necessary,  not  merely  as  a  procuring 
cause,  but  in  the  established  order  of  things,  to  justification.  But 
this,  so  far  as  1  am  able  to  understand  things,  is  making  repent- 
ance follow  upon  fbrgiveness,  rather  than  necessary  to  it. 

Mr.  M'Lean  adds,  ^'  Though  repentance  ought  to  be  urged 
upon  all  who  hear  the  gospel ;  and  though  none  believe  it  who 
6o  not  repent ;  yet  1  strongly  suspect  that  it  would  be  leading  us 
astray,  to  press  repentance  upon  them  before^  and  in  order  to 
their  believing  the  gospel."  (p.  39.)  And  why  does  he  not  suspect 
the  same  thing  of  pressing  the  belief  of  the  gospel  before,  and  in 
order  to  their  repentance  ?  if  indeed  the  gospel  were  withheld 
from  sinners  till  they  actually  repent ;  or  if  it  were  suggested  that 
they  should  first  become  penitents,  and  then  think  of  being  be- 
lievers, this  would  be  leading  them  astray  :  and  the  same  might  be 
•aid  on  the  other  side.  If  exhortations  to  repentance  were  with- 
held till  the  sinner  had  actually  believed,  or  it  were,  suggested  that 
he  should  first  become  a  believer,  and  then  think  of  repenting, 
this  would  be  as  antiscriptural  as  the  other.  But  why  should  we 
not  content  ourselves  with  the  following  examples  of  the  New 
Testament, — Repent  and  believe  the  gospel?  As  Mr.  M'Lean 's 
placing  faith  before  repentance  does  not  require  him  to  avoid  tel- 

*  Reply,  p.  36. 
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ling  810001*8  of  the  evil  oature  of  sio  till  they  have  helieved^oor  to 
consider  them  as  believers  while  they  are  impeniteut,  why  does 
he  impute  such  consequences  to  me,  for  placing  repentance  before 
faith? 

Mr.  M'Lean  refers  to  a  passage  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edi- 
tion of  The  Gospel  worthy  of  all  Acceptation^  as  favouring  these 
extravagant  constructions.  I  had  said,  '*  No  sort  of  encourai;e<- 
roent  or  hope  is  held  out  in  all  the  book  of  God,  to  any  sinner  as 
$uch  considered."  That  which  1  meant  at  the  time,  was  merely 
to  disown  that  any  sinner  was  encouraged  to  hope  for  eternal  life 
without  returning  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ.  Thus  I  explained  it 
in  my  answer  to  FkUanthropos ;  but,  as  I  perceived  the  idea  was 
not  clearly  expressed  in  the  preface,  and  that  the  words  were  ca- 
pable of  an  ill  construction,  I  altered  them  in  the  second  edition^ 
and  expressed  my  meaning  as  follows :  '^  There  is  no  dispute 
concerning  who  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  consider  themselves  as 
entitled  to  the  blessings  of  the  gospel.  Though  sinners  be  freely 
invited  to  the  participation  of  spiritual  blessings,  yet  they  have  no 
interest  in  them,  according  to  God*s  revealed  will,  while  they  con. 
tinue  in  unbelief."  I  cannot  consider  Mr.  McLean's  other  referen- 
ces to  the  first  edition,  after  a  second  was  in  his  hand,  as  fair  or 
candid  ;  and  this  appears  to  me  unfair  and  uncandid  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

It  has  been  common  to  distinguish  repentance  into  legal  and 
evangelical;  and  I  allow  there  is  a  foundation  in  the  nature  of 
things  for  this  distinction.  The  former  arises  from  the  considera- 
tion of  oar  sin  being  a  transgression  of  the  holy,  just,  and  good  law 
of  our  Creator ;  the  latter  from  the  belief  of  the  mercy  of  God  as 
revealed  in  the  gospel,  and  the  consideration  of  our  sin  being  com- 
mitted notwithstanding,  and  even  against  it.  But  it  appears  to  me, 
to  have  been  too  lightly  taken  for  granted,  that  all  true  repentance 
is  con6ned  to  the  latter.  The  law  and  the  gospel  are  not  in  oppo- 
sition to  each  other  :  why  then  should  repentance  arising  from 
the  consideration  of  them,  be  so  opposite  as  that  the  one  should 
be  false  and  the  other  true  ? 

If  we  wish  to  distinguish  the  false  from  the  true,  or  that  which 
needs  to  be  repented  of  from  that  which  does  not,  we  may,  per- 
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haps  with  more  propriety,  denominate  them  natural  and  spiritual; 
by  the  forme r,  understanding  that*  which  the  mere  principles  of 
unrenewed  nature  are  capahle  of  producing,  and  by  the  latter,  that 
which  proceeds  from  the  supernatural  and  renovating  influence  of 
the  Spirit  of  God. 

Natural  repentance,  thus  defined,  is  sorrow  for  sin,  chiefly  with 
respect  to  its  consequences,  accompanied,  however,  with  the  re- 
proaches of  conscience  on  account  of  the  thing  itself.  It  is  corn- 
posed  of  remorse,  fear,  and  regret,  and  is  often  followed  ^by  a 
change  of  conduct.  It  may  arise  from  a  view  of  the  law  and  its 
threatenings,  in  which  case  it  hath  no  hope,  but  worketh  death, 
on  account  of  there  being  nothing  but  death  held  out  by  the  law 
for  transgressors.  Or  it  may  arise  from  a  partial  and  fulse  view  of 
the  gospel,  by  which  the  heart  is  often  melted  under  an  idea  of 
sin  being  forgiven  when  it  is  not  so  ;  in  this  case  it  hath  hope,  but 
which  being  unfounded,  it  notwithstanding  worketh  death  in  n 
way  of  self-deception. 

Spiritual  repentance  is  sorrow  for  sin  as  sin,  and  as  committed 
against  God.  It  may  arise  from  a  view  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
through  which  we  perceive  how  evil  and  bitter  a  thing  it  is,  and, 
looking  on  him  whom  we  have  pierced,  mourn  as  one  mourneth 
for  an  only  son.  But  it  may  also  arise  from  the  consideration  of 
our  sin  being  a  transgression  of  the  holy,  just,  and  good  law  o\ 
God,  and  of  our  having  dishonoured  him  without  cause.  Such  :i 
sense  of  the  evil  nature  of  sin  as  renders  it  exceeding  sinful,  in- 
cludes the  essence  of  true  repentance  ;  yet  this,  in  the  Apostle, 
did  not  arise  from  the  consideration  of  the  gospel,  but  of  the  com- 
mandment. It  was  therefore  legal  repentance :  yet  as  its  tenden- 
cy was  to  render  him  '^dead  to  the  law"  as  a  medium  of  justifica- 
tion, and  to  bring  him  to  Christ  for  life,  it  was  spiritual.  It  was 
repentance  unto  life. 

The  chief  ground  on  which  repentance  toward  God  has  been 
denied  to  precede  faith  in  Christ  in  the  order  of  nature  is,  that  no 
man  can  repent  of  sin  till  he  entertain  the  hope  of  forgiveness. 
Nay,  it  has  been  said,  **  No  man  can  repent  unless  he  know  him- 
self to  be  of  God  ;  and  as  this  cannot  be  known  till  be  hath  receiv- 
ed Christ,  faith  must  precede  repentance."     If  the  principle  that 
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ifopports  this  argument  be  true,  we  neither  have,  nor  ought  to 
have,  any  regard  to  God  or  man,  but  for  our  own  sake.  But  if  so^ 
the  command  ought  not  to  have  been,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  soul  and  mind  and  strength,  and  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself;*'  but,  '  Thou  shalt  love  thyself  with  all  thy 
heart  and  soul  and  mind  and  strength,  and  thy  God  and  thy  neigh- 
bour so  far  as  they  are  subservient  to  thee.'  Moreover,  if  so,  the 
world,  instead  of  being  greatly  depraved,  is  very  nearly  what  it 
ought  to  be  ;  for  it  is  certainly  not  wanting  in  self-love,  though  it 
Qiisses  the  mark  in  accomplishing  its  object. 

Some  have  allowed  that  it  is  our  duty  to  love  God  supremely, 
whether  he  save  us  or  not ;  but  that,  nevertheless,  the  thing  is 
impossible."  If  it  hQpkyiically  impossible  it  cannot  be  duty  ;  for 
God  requires  nothing  in  respect  of  obedience  but  that  we  love 
him  7»ith  all  our  strength.  If  it  be  only  morally  impossible,  that  is 
the  same  as  its  being  so  owing  to  the  corrupt  state  of  our  minds^ 
But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  God,  in  saving  sinners,  any  more 
than  in  judging  them,  consults  their  depraved  spirit,  and  adapts  the 
gospel  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  design  ofall  that  God  does 
fbr  us,  to  restore  us  to  a  right  spirit.  His  truth  must  not  bend  to 
•ur  corruptions  ;  but  our  hearts  must  be  <*  inclined  to  his  testimo- 
nies." So  far,  therefore,  as  any  man  is  renewed  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  so  far  is  he  brought  to  be  of  God's  mind,  and  does  what  he 
ought  to  do.     God's  law  is  written  in  his  heart. 

Farther  :  If  the  principle  that  supports  this  argument  be  true, 
it  will  hold  good  in  reference  to  men,  as  well  as  to  God.  And  is 
is  true  that  a  man  who  is  under  just  condemnation  for  breaking  the 
laws,  and  who  has  no  hope  of  obtaining  a  pardon,  ought  not  to  be 
expected  to  repent  for  his  crime,  and,  before  be  die,  to  pray  God 
to  bless  his  king  and  country?  On  this  principle,  all  confessions  of 
this  kind  are  of  necessity  mere  hypocrisy.  Even  those  of  the 
dying  thief  in  the  gospel,  so  far  as  they  respect  the  justice  of  his 
doom  from  his  countrymen,  must  have  been  insincere  ;  for  he  had 
tio  hope  of  his  sentence  being  remitted.  What  would  an  offended 
father  say,  if  the  offender  should  require,  as  the  condition  of  his 
repentance,  a  previous  declaration  of  forgiveness,  or  even  of  a 
willingness  to  forgive  ?  A  willingness  to  forgive  might  be  declared, 
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and  it  would  heighten  the  criminality  of  the  offender  if  after  this 
he  continued  hardened  ;  but  for  him  to  require  it,  and  to  avow  that 
'  he  could  not  repent  of  hia  sin  upon  any  other  condition,  would  be 
the  height  of  insolence.  Yet  all  this  is  pleaded  for  in  respect  of 
God.     If  I  be  a  Father^  where  u  mine  hofiour ! 

Besides,  how  is  a  sinner  to  *'  know  that  he  is  of  God,'*  other* 
wise  than  as  being  conscious  of  tepcntance  towards  God  and  faith 
toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?  Till  he  is  sorry  at  heart  for  hav- 
ing dishonoured  God,  he  is  not  of  God,  and  therefore  cannot 
know  that  he  is  so. 

If  some  have  gone  into  extremes  in  writing  of  '^  disinterested 
love,"  as  Mr.  M'Lean  suggests,  it  does  not  follow  that  true  relt*' 
gioh  has  its  origin  in  self-love.     Most  men,  who  make  any  pre* 
tence  to  serious  Christianity,  will  allow  that  if  sin  be  not  hated  ae 
sin^  it  is  not  hated  at  all ;  and  why  we  should  scruple  to  allow  that 
if  God  be  not  loved  as  God^  he  is  not  loved  at  all,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive.    I  am  not  surprised  however,  that  those  who  have  been  so 
long  and  so  deeply  imbibed  in  a  system,  a  leading  principle  of 
which  is,  **  that  godliness  consists  in  love  to  that  which  first  re- 
lieves us,"  should  write  in  the  manner  they  do-. 
On  some  occasions,  however,  Mr.  M'Lean  himself  can  say  as  much 
in  favour  of**  disinterested  love,"  as  his  opponent,  and  can  repre- 
sent that  which  arises  from  ^^  a  mere  principle  of  self-love"  as  being 
of  no  value.     **  There  may  be  some  resemblances  o^  repentance^*"* 
he  says,  ^^  in  fear,  remdrse,  and  sorrow  of  mind,  occasioned  by  sin; 
as  in  Cain,  Judas,  Felix,  &c.     But  a  mere  principle  of  self-love 
will  make  a  man  dread  the  consequences  of  sin,  while  he  has 
prevalent  inclinations  to  sin  itself.     There  is  a  difference  between 
mere  fear  and  sorrow  on  account  of  sin,  and  a  prevalent  hatred  of 
it ;  between  hatred  of  sin  itself,  and  mere  hatred  of  its  consequen- 
ces ;  between  that  sorrow  for  sin  which  flows  from  the  love  of 
God  and  of  holiness,  and  that  which  flows  from  an  inferior  princi- 
ple.    Men  may  have  an  aversion  to  some  kinds  of  sin,  becaHse 
they  interfere  with  others,  or  because  they  do  not  suit  their  natural 
constitutions,  propensities,  tempers,  habits>  age,  worldly  interests, 
&c.  while  they  do  not  hate  all  sin  universally,  and  consequently 
bate  no  sis  ae  Htch,  or  from  a  proper  principle."     Worh^  Vol.  II 
p.  95.  I  am  yours,  &c. 

V«i.  III.  5« 
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LETTER  VI. 


ON    CHE   CONNEXION    BETWEEN   KNOWLEDGE   AND   DISPOSITION. 


My  Dear  Friend, 

You  need  not  be  told  that  this  is  a  subject  of  prime  importance, 
in  the  Sandemanian  system.  It  every  where  considers  knowledge 
as  the  one  thing  needful,  and  disposition  as  its  natural  and  proper 
effect. 

Mr.  M*Lean  represents  me  as  maintaining  that  thp  understand- 
ing, or  perceptive  faculty  in  man,  is  directed  and  governed  by 
his  will  and  irxlinations  ;  and  this  he  supposes  to  be  the  principle 
on  which  my  arguments  are  principally  founded  ;  a  principle  which 
can  only  be  true,  he  thinks,  in  cases  where  the  original  order  of 
things  is  perverted  by  sin.*  Whether  these  sentiments  be  just,  or 
contain  a  fair  statement  of  my  views,  we  shall  inquire  as  we  pro- 
ceed :  at  present,  I  only  observe,  that  the  state  of  the  will,  or 
disposition,  is,  in  Mr.  M'Lean's  account  governed  invariably  by  the 
understanding ;  or,  if  in  any  instance  it  be  otherwise,  it  is  owing 
to  the  disorder  introduced  by  sin.  I  should  not  have  supposed, 
however,  that  sin  could  have  perverted  the  established  laws  of 
nature.  It  certainly  perverts  the  moral  order  of  things,  that  is 
(as  Dr.  Owen  represents  it,  to  whom  Mr.  M.  refers,)  instead  of 
the  will  being  governed  by  judgment  and  conscience,  judgment 
and  conscience  are  often  governed  by  prejudice.  But  there  n 
nothing  in  all  this  subversive  of  the  established  laws  of  nature : 

*  Reply«p«8v9. 
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for  it  is  a  law  recogoized  both  by  nature  and  scripture,  that  the 
diBpositioD  of  the  soul  should  'influence  its  decisions.  A  hamble 
and  candid  spirit  is  favourable,  and  a  proud  and  uncandid  spirit  is 
unfavourable,  to  a  right  judgment. 

**  It  is  a  maiiin,*'  says  Mr.  Ecking,  <*  that  has  not  yet  been  re- 
fitted, that  the  determination  of  the  will  must  evermore  follow  the 
illumination,  conviction,  and  notice  of  the  understanding."*  By 
the  illumination,  conviction,  and  notice  of  the  understanding,  must 
be  meant,  either  what  the  mind  judges  to  be  right,  or  what  it  ac* 
counts  agreeable.  If  the  will  were  always  determined  by  the 
first,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  knowing  the  will  of  God  and 
not  doing  it.  But  I  suppose  this  will  not  be  pretended.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  of  the  last  that  Mr.  Ecking  writes.  His  meaning 
must  be,  that  the  will  evermore  follows  the  mind's  view  of  the  ob* 
ject  at  agreeable.  But  is  it  certain  that  the  viewing  of  an  object 
agreeable  is  properly  and  perfectly  distinct  from  choosing  it? 
President  Edwards  conceived  it  was  not,  and  therefor^  did  not 
affirm  that  the  will  was  determined  by  the  .greatest  apparent  jjood, 
but  merely,  that  ^*  the  mil  always  is  as  the  greatest  apparent  good, 
or  as  what  appears  most  agreeable  t5."t  This  is  not  saying  that 
the  will  is  determined  by  the  understanding  :  for,  as  the  same  au- 
thor goes  on  to  prove,  the  cause  of  an  object  appearing  agreeable 
to  the  mind  may  be  *  the  stiite,  frame,  or  temper  of  the  mind  it- 
self." But  so  far  as  this  is  the  case,  the  judgment  is  determined 
by  the  state  of  the  mind,  rather  than  the  state  of  the  mind  by  the 
judgment. 

A  great  deal  of  confusion  on  this  subject  has  arisen  from  con- 
founding simple  knowledge,  pertaining  merely  to  the  intellectual 
faculty,  with  that  which  is  compound,  or  comprehensive  of  appro- 
bation. The  former  is  with  propriety  distinguished  from  what- 
ever pertains  to  the  state  of  the  will ;  but  the  latter  is  not,  seeing 
it  includes  it. 

Mr.  M'Lean,  speaking  of  certain  characters,  who  had  heard 
the  gospel,  says,  *<lt  is  supposed  that  such  men  have  now  recei- 
ved some  information  which  they  had  not  before,  both  with  re- 
spect to  their  danger,  and  the   remedy  of  it,  and" — what  ?  that 

•  Essays,  p.  54  +  On  the  Will,  Pari  I,  Section  II.  p^  11. 
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their  wills  or  difipositions  are  in  that  proportion  changed  ?  No» 
but  ^^  that  thej  are  hereby  rendered  qnite  inexcusable  if  they 
should  neglect  so  great  salvation  ;  which  neglect  must  now  be  the 
effect  of  perverseness  and  aversion,  and  not  of  simple  ignorance. 
John  iii.  19-  xv.  2.  25."*  I  do  not  say  of  Mr.  M.  as  he  did  of  me, 
When  I  was  only  reasoning  upon  the  principles  of  my  opponents, 
that  *'  he  can  take  either  side  of  the  question  as  he  finds  occasion  :" 
but  this  I  say,  that  when  writing  in  favour  of  the  calls  of  the  gos- 
pel, he  felt  himself  impelled  to  admit  principles  of  which,  in  his 
controversy  on  the  other  side,  he  has  quite  lost  sight.  The  above 
statement  appears  to  me  to  be  very  just,  and  as  he  here  so  prop- 
erly distinguishes  simple  ignorance  from  ignorance  which  arises 
from  aversion  or  neglect ;  the  one  as  tending  to  excuse,  the  other  to 
criminate  :  he  cannot  consistently  object  to  my  distinguishing  be- 
tween simple  knowledge,  which  barely  renders  men  inexcusable, 
and  knowledge  inclusive  of  approba4ion,  which  has  the  promise  of 
eternal  life. 

Simple  knowledge,  or  knowledge  as  distinguished  from  approbar 
tion,  as  a  mere  natural  accomplishment,  necessary  to  the  perform- 
ance of  both  good  and  evil,  but  in  itself  neither  the  one  nor  the 
olber.  Instead  of  producing  love,  it  often  occasions  an  increasing 
enmity,  and  in  all  cases  renders  sinners  the  less  excusable.  In 
this  sense,  the  term  knowledge  and  others  related  to  it  are  used  in 
the  following  passages :  The  servant  who  knew  his  Lord's  wUlj  and 
did  it  not^  shall  he  beaten  with  many  stripes, — When  they  knew 
God^  they  glorified  him  not  as  God. — If  ye  know  these  things,  kap^ 
py  are  ye  if  ye  do  them. — If  I  had  not  come  and  spoken  unto  them, 
they  had  not  had  sin^  but  now  they  have  no  cloak  for  their  sin, — If  I 
had  not  done  among  them  the  works  which  none  other  man  did,  they 
had  not  had  sin ;  but  now  they  have  both  seen  and  hated  both  me 
and  my  Father, 

But  knowledge  is  much  more  frequently  used  in  the  scriptures 
as  including  approbation.  The  Lord  is  said  to  know  the  righteous, 
and  never  to  have  known  the  workers  of  iniquity.  To  understand 
this  of  simple  knowledge,  would  deprive  God  of  his  omniscience. 

*  Thougbtt  on  Calls,  kc,  p.  17. 
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As  ascribed  to  men,  it  is  what  is  denominated  a  spirittud  wider- 
standing.  It  is  not  necessary  to  an  obligation  to  spiritaal  duties, 
bat  it  is  necessary  in  the  nature  of  things  to  the  actaal  discharge  of 
them.  It  may  be  said  of  the  want  of  this,  *^  The  Lord  hath  not 
given  yon  eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to  hear,  to  this  day  ;*'  and  that, 
withoat  famishing  any  excuse  for  the  blindness  of  the  parties.  It 
is  the  wisdom  from  above,  imparted  by  the  illuminating  influence 
ef  the  Holy  Spirit. 

That  knowledge,  in  this  sense  of  the  term,  produces  holy  affec- 
tions is  not  denied.  It  is  in  itself  holy,  and  contains  the  principle 
of  universal  holiness.  It  is  that  by  which  we  discern  the  glory  of 
God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  glory  being  beheld,  assimi- 
milates  us  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory,  as  by  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord.  But  the  question  at  issue  respects  knowledge  in  its 
simple  and  literal  sense,  or  that  which  is  purely  intellectual)  ex- 
clusive of  all  disposition  ;  otherwise  it  would  amount  to  no  more 
than  this,  whether  that  which  includes  the  seminal  principle  of 
holy  affection  (namely,  a  sense  of  heart)  tends  to  produce  it :  which 
never  was  disputed. 

The  ground  on  which  I  nm  supposed  to  have  proceeded  is, 
<*  that  the  understanding,  or  perceptive  faculty  in  man,  is  directed 
and  governed  by  his  will :"  but  this  is  a  mistake :  I  ground  no 
doctrine  upon  any  theory  of  the  human  mind  which  I  may  have 
entertained ;  but  on  what  I  consider  as  the  scriptural  account  of 
things  ;  in  which  I  find  spiritual  perception  impeded  by  evil  dis- 
position, and  promoted  by  the  contrary.*  Neither  is  the  above  a 
fair  statement  of  my  views.  If  what  I  have  written  implies  any 
theory  of  the  human  mind,  it  is  not  that  the  understanding  is  in  all 
cases  governed  by  the  will  ;  but  rather  that  they  have  a  mutual 
influence  on  each  other.  1  have  allowed,  in  my  Appendix,  that 
volitions  are  influenced  by  motives  or  considerations  which  exist 
in  the  view  of  the  mind  ;  and  I  should  think  it  is  equally  evident 
on  the  other  hand,  that  our  judgments  are,  in  a  great  number  of 
instances,  determined  by  a  previous  state  or  disposition  of  the 
soul.    ^^  objects  which  do  not  interest  the  affections,  the  judg- 

*  1  Cor.  ii.  14. 
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neDt  may  be  parely  inteUectual,  and  the  choice  may  naturally 
follow  according  to  its  dictate?  ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  other  cases  at 
universal  experience  evinces. 

*'  But  must  it  not  be  owned,"  says  Mr.  M.  in  his  Reply,  '*  that 
so  far  as  this  is  the  case  in  man,  it  is  an  irregular  exercise  of  his 
faculties,  arising  from  the  moral  disorder  of  his  lapsed  nature, 
whereby  judgment,  reason,  and  conscience  are  weakened,  per- 
verted, and  blinded,  so  as  to  be  subjected  to  his  will  and  corrupt 
inclinations  ?"  (p.  8.)  It  must  undoubtedly  be  owned  that  the 
influence  of  an  evil  disposition  in  producing  an  erroneous  and 
fedse  judgment  is  owing  to  this  cause  ;  and  if  that  for  which  I  plead 
were  what  Mr.  M.  elsewhere  represents  it,  viz.  a  prejudice  in 
favour  of  a  report  which  renders  the  mind  regardless  of  evidence^ 
(p.  67.)  the  same  might  be  said  of  all  such  judgment.  But  how, 
if  the  state  of  the  will  contended  for  should  be  that  of  a  deliver- 
once  from  prejudice^  by  which  '  evidence  comes  to  be  properly 
regarded  ?  It  is  not  to  the  disorder  introduced  by  sin,  that  we 
are  to  ascribe  the  general  principle  of  the  moral  state  or  disposi- 
tion  of  the  soul  having  an  influence  on  the  judgment:  for  it  is  no 
less  true  that  a  humble,  candid,  and  impartial  spirit  influences  the 
belief  of  moral  truth,  or  truth  that  involves  in  its  consequences  the 
devoting  of  the  whole  life  to  God,  than  that  a  selfish  and  corrupt 
spirit  influences  the  rejection  of  it.  Surely  it  is  not  owing  to  the 
human  faculties  being  thrown  into  disorder,  that  a  holy  frame  of 
mind  in  believers  enables  them  to  understand  the  scriptures  bet- 
ter than  the  best  expositor!  The  experience  of  every  Christian 
bears  witiess  that  the  more  spiritually-minded  he  is,  the  better  he 
is  prepared  for  the  discernment  of  spiritual  things. 

Mr.  M'Lean  thinks  I  have  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  term 
hearty  in  applying  it  to  the  dispositions  and  affections  of  the  soul, 
as  distinguished  from  the  understanding.  When  such  phrases  as 
a  heart  of  stone,  a  heart  of  flesh,  a  hard  and  impenitent  hearty  a 
Under  hearty  a  heart  to  know  the  Lord,  4^c.  occur,  though  they  sup- 
pose  the  intellectual  faculty,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  should 
think,  of  their  expressing  the  state  of  the  will  and  affections,  rather 
than  of  the  understanding.  I  have  no  objection,  however,  to  the 
account  given  of  the  term  by  Dr.  Owen,  that  **  itgeaerally  denotes 
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the  whole  soul  of  man,  aod  all  the  faculties  of  it,  not  absolutely, 
but  as  they  are  all  one  principle  of  moral  operaiioniy  as  tkey  all 
concur  in  our  doing  good  or  evil.^*  The  term  may  sometimes 
apply  to  what  is  simply  natural ;  but  it  genesally,  as  he  says,  de- 
notes the  principle  of  mora/  action,  which  being  comprehended  in 
lore,  must  in  all  cases,  whether  it  relate  to  good  or  eril,  include 
affection.  And  thus,  in  his  Treatise  on  Justiccj  Dr.  Owen  ob* 
serves  that,  *'  Assent  is  an  act  of  the  understanding  only  ;  but  be- 
lieying  is  an  act  of  the  heart,  which  in  scripture  compriseth  all 
the  faculties  of  the  soul  as  one  entire  principle  of  moral  and  spir>- 
itual  duties.  With  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  rightecumeet, 
Rom.  X.  10  ;  and  it  is  frequently  described  by  an  act  of  the  will| 
though  it  be  not  so  alone.  But  without  an  act  ofthe  will  no  man 
can  believe  as  he  ought.  See  John  v.  40.  i.  12.  vi.  35.  We  come 
to  Christ  as  an  act  of  the  will ;  and  let  whosoever  will,  come : 
and  to  be  willing  is  taken  for  believing.  Psa.  ex.  3.  And  unbe- 
lief is  disobedience.    Heb.  iii.  18,  19*"     Chap.  I.  p.  108. 

Nay,  Mr.  M.  himself  acknowledges  nearly  as  much  as  this.  He 
says,  ^^  The  scriptures  always  represent  the  regenerating  and 
sanctifying  influences  of  the  Spirit  as  exerted  upon  the  heart, 
which  includes  not  only  the  understanding,  but  the  will  and  affec- 
tions,  or  the  prevalent  inclinations  and  dispositions  of  the  soul." 
Works,  Vol.  II.  p.  91. 

That  disposition,  in  rational  being,  presupposes  perception,  I 
never  doubted  ;  but  that  it  is  produced  by  it,  is  much  eapier  assert- 
ed than  proved.  Knowledge  is  a  concomitant  in  many  cases  where 
it  is  not  a  cause.  If  all  holy  disposition  be  produced  by  just  per- 
ceptions, all  evil  disposition  is  produced  by  unjust  or  erroneous 
ones.  Indeed  this  is  no  more'than  Mr.  M'Lean,  on  some  occasions 
at  least,  is  prepared  to  admit.  He  tells  us  that  *'  the  word  of  God 
represents  the  darkness,  blindness,  and  ignorance  of  the  mind, 
with  regard  to  spiritual  things,  as  the  source  of  men's  alienation 
from  the  life  of  God,  and  of  their  rebelling  against  him."  (p.  77.) 
Does  he  really  think,  then,  that  the  passages  of  scripture  to  which 
he  refers  mean  simple  ignorance  ?*     If  not,  they  make  nothing 

*  Ephes.  iy.  18,  19.  Actsxxvi.  18.  Ephes,  vi  12.  Col.  i.  J3, 
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for  his  argument.  Does  he  seriously  consider  the  bUndne9SfOt 
hardness  of  hearty  in  Ephes.  iv.  18,  as  referring  to  ignorance,  in 
disiinction  from  aversion,  or  as  including  it  ?*  Can  he  Imagine 
that  the  darkness  in  which  Satan  holds  mankind  is  any  other  than  a 
chosen  and  heloved  darkness,  described  in  the  following  passages  ? 
They  loved  darkness  rather  than  Ughi,  because  their  deeds  were 
e»ii» — The  heart  of  this  people  is  waxed  gross^  and  their  ears  are 
duU  of  hearing  J  and  their  eyes  have  they  closed. 

That  voluntary  blindness  renders  sinners  estranged  from  God, 
I  can  easily  understand,  nor  am  I  at  any  loss  to  conceive  of  its  be- 
ing '^  that  by  which  Satan  reigns,  and  maintains  his  power  over 
the  minds  of  men :"  but  I  do  not  perceive,  in  any  of  these  facts, 
the  proof  of  disposition  having  iH  origin  in  ignorance.  Two 
friends  whom  I  will  call  Matthew  and  Mark,  were  one  evening 
conversing  on  this  subject,  when  the  following  sentiments  were 
exchanged.  All  sin  (said  Matthew)  arises  from  ignorance.— Do 
you  think  then,  (said  Mark,)  that  God  will  condemn  men  for  what 
is  owing  to  a  want  of  natural  capacity  ?  O  no,  (said  Matthew,)  it 
is  a  'voluntary  ignorance  to  which  I  refer  ;  a  not  liking  to  retain 
God  in  their  knowledge.  Then  (said  Mark)  you  reason  in  a  cir^ 
cle :  your  argument  amounts  to  this :  All  sin  arises  from  igno- 
rance, and  this  ignorance  arises  from  sin ;  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  from  aversion  to  the  light  ? 

If  Mr.  MXean,  or  others,  will  maintain  that  sin  is  the  effect  of 
simple  ignorance,  (and  this  they  must  maintain,  or  what  they  hold 
is  nothing  different  from  that  which  they  oppose,)  let  them  seri- 
ously consider  a  few  of  its  consequences,  as  drawn  by  some  of  our 
modern  Infidels.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  Mr.  Goodwin,  in  his 
treatise  on  Political  Justice^  denies  the  original  depravity  of  human 
nature ;  explains  away  all  ideas  of  guilt,  crime,  desert,  and  ac* 
countableness  ;  and  represents  the  devil  himself  as  a  being  of  con- 
siderable virtue !     Thus  he  reasons  : 

*  wtifttfttf  Parkhurst  observes,  is  from  ^^t^^  and  signifies,  hardnestf  eat" 
lousnuty  or  bUndnas,  <'it  is  not  mere  ignorance,"  says  Dr.  Owen.  **bat  » 
stobbom  resistance  of  light  and  conviction ;  an  obdurate  hardness^  whence  it 
rejects  the  impressions  of  divine  truth.''  Ducwkrm  on  the  Holy  Spirit^  Book 
nL  Chap.  lit. 

Vol.  III.  53 
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*^  The  moral  characters  of  men  origiuate  in  their  perceptions. 
As  there  are  no  innate  perceptions  or  ideaS|  there  are  no  innate 
principles.— The  moral  qualities  of  men  are  the  produce  of  the 
impressions  made  upon  them,  and  thbrb  is  no  such  thing  as  av 
OBioiiTAL  PEOPK^NSiTY  TO  sviL."    Book  L  Chap.  III. 

Again :  **  Vice  is  nothing  more  than  error  and  mistake  reduced 
to  practice.— Acting  from  an  iU  motive  is  acting  from  a  mistaken 
motive.— Under  the  system  of  necessity,  (that  is,  as  held  by  him,) 
the  ideas  of  guilt,  crimb,  dbsert,  and  account ablbness,  have 
no  PLACB."     Book  IV.  Chap.  IV.— VI.  pp.  254.  314 

Again  :  ^'  Virtue  is  the  ofispring  of  the  understanding.— It  is 
only  another  name  for  a  clear  and  distinct  perception  of  the  value 
of  the  object. — Virtue,  therefore,  is  ordinarily  connected  with 
great  talents.— <^aesar  and  Alexander  had  their  virtues.— They 
imagined  their  conduct  conducive  to  the  general  good.- The 
devil,  as  described  by  Milton,  also  was  a  being  of  considerable 
viRTUB ! ! !  Why  did  he  rebel  against  his  maker  ?  Because  he 
saw  no  suflkient  reason  for  that  extreme  inequality  of  rank  and 
power  which  the  Creator  assumed. — After  his  fall,  why  did  he 
still  cherish  (he  spirit  of  opposition  ?  From  a  persuasion  that  he 
was  hardly  and  injuriously  treated. — He  was  not  discouraged  by 
the  inequality  of  the  contest  ?"  Book  IV.  Chap.  IV.  App.  No. 
I.  p.  261. 

Allowing  this  writer  his  premises,  I  confess  myself  unable  to 
refute  his  consequeoces.  If  all  sin  be  the  effect  of  ignorance,  so 
far  from  its  being  exceeding  sinfuh  1  am  unable  to  perceive  any 
sinfulness  in  it.  It  is  one  of  the  clearest  dictates  in  nature,  and 
that  which  is  suggested  by  every  man's  conscience,  that  whatever 
he  does  wrong,  if  he  know  no  better,  and  his  ignorance  be  purely 
intellectual,  or  as  Mr.  M'Lean  calls  it,  simple;  that  is,  if  it  be  not 
owing  to  any  neglect  of  means,  but  to  the  want  of  means,  or  of 
powers  to  use  them,  it  is  not  his  fault. 

The  intellectual  powers  of  the  soul,  such  as  perception,  judg- 
ment, and  conscience,  are  not  that  to  moral  action  which  the  first 
wheel  of  a  machine  is  to  those  that  follow  ;  but  that  which  light 
and  plain  directions  are  to  a  traveller,  leaving  him  inexcusable  if 
he  walk  not  in  the  right  way. 
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But  I  shall  be  told,  that  it  is  not  natural,  but  spiritual  knowl- 
edge, for  which  Mr.  M'Lean  pleads,  as  the  cause  of  holy  disposi- 
tion. True  :  but  he  pleads  for  it  upon  the  general  principle  of 
its  being  the  established  order  of  the  human  mind  that  disposition 
should  be  produced  by  knowledge.  Morever,  if  spiritual  knowl- 
edge should  be  found  to  include  approbation^  it  cannot,  with  pro- 
priety, be  so  distinguished  from  it  as  to  be  a  cause  of  which  the  oth- 
er is  the  effect :  for  to  say  that  all  disposition  arises  from  knowl- 
edge, and  that  knowledge  includes  approbation^  is  to  reason  in  a 
circle,  exactly  as,  in  the  case  just  supposed,  Matthew  reasoned 
on  all  sin  arising  from  ignorance,  which  ignorance  included  aver* 
turn. 

That  spirittial  knowledge  includes  approbation  in  its  very  na- 
ture, and  not  merely  in  its  effect,  appears  evident  to  me  from  two 
considerations.     First :  It  is  the  opposite   of  spiritual  blindness. 
2  Cor.  iv.  4 — 6.  Ephes.  v.  8.     But  spiritual  blindness  includes  in 
its  very  nature,  and  not  merely  in  its  effect,  an  aversion  to  the 
truth.     Mr.  Ecking  (whose  Essays  on  Grace,  faith  and  Experi* 
ence,  have  been  reprinted  by  the  friends  of  this  system,  as  con- 
taining what  they  account,  no  doubt,  an  able  defence  of  their 
principles)  allows  the  inability  of  the  sinner  to  consist  in  his  lov- 
ing darkness  rather  than  light,  and  his  disinclination  to  depend  up- 
on a  holy  sovereign  God,  and  not  in  the  want  of  rational  faculties. 
Describing  this  inability  in  other  words,  he  considers  it  as  com- 
posed of  '*  error,  ignorance  and  unbelief,"  in  which  he  places  the 
**  disease"  of  the  sinner,  **  the  vert  essence  of  the  natural 
man's  darkness  ;"  and  the  opposites  of  them  he  makes  to  be 
*<  truth,  knowledge,  and  faith,  which  being  implanted,"  he  says, 
**  the  soul  must  be  renewed."  pp.  66,  67.*    If  Mr.  E.  understood 
what  he  wrote,  he  must  mean  to  represent  spiritual  light  as  the 
proper  opposite  of  spiritual  darkness ;  and  as  he  allows  the  lat- 
ter, **  in  the  very  essence  of  it  to  include  aversion,"  he  must  al- 
low the  former  in  the  very  essence  of  it  to  include  approbation. 
Secondly :  The  objects  perceived  are  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  be 

*  I  have  only  the  first  Edition  of  Mr.  E'a  Essays,  and  therefore  am  obliged 
to  quote  from  it. 
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known  only  by  a  tcnee  of  their  divioe  ezcelleDcy,  which  contidns 
in  it  more  than  a  simple  knowledge*  even  an  approbation  of  the 
heart.     Those  who  have  written  upon  the  powers  of  the  sed, 
have  represented  **  that  whereby  we  receive  ideas  of  beaoty  and. 
harmony,  as  having  all  the  characters  of  a  i  ense,  an  eternal  Muse."* 
And  Mr.  Ecking,  after  all  that  he  says  against  a  principle  of  grace 
in  the  heart  antecedently  to  believing,  allows  that  **  we  most  hare 
a  spiritual  principle  before  we  can  discern  divine  beauties. 't   But 
the  very  essence  of  scriptural  knowledge  consists  in  the  discern- 
ment of  divine  beauties,  or  iheghty  of  Qodinthe  face  qf  Jmu 
CkruU    To  speak  of  faith  in  Christ  antecedent  to  this,  is  only  to 
speak  at  random.     The  reason  given  why  the  gospel  report  wai 
not  believed  is,  that  in  the  esteem  of  men,  the  Messiah  had  no 
form  or  comeliness  in  him,  nor  beauty y  that  they  should  desire  kirn. 
To  say  we  must  have  a  spiritual  principle  before  we  can  discern 
divine  beauties,  is  therefore  the  same  thing,  in  effect,  as  to  say, 
we  must  have  a  spiritual  principle  before  we  can  believe  the  gospel. 
I  will  close  this  letter  by  an  extract  from  President  Edwards's 
Treatise  on  the  Affections,  not  merely  as  showing  his  judgment, 
but  as  containing  what  I  consider  a  clear,  scriptural,  and  satisfiic- 
tory  statement  of  the  nature  of  spiritual  knowledge. 

•*  If  the  scriptures  are  of  any  use  to  teach  us  any  thing,  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  spiritual  supernatural  understanding  of  divine 
things,  that  is  peculiar  to  the  saints,  and  which  those  who  are  not 
saints  have  nothing  of.     It  is  certainly  a  kind   of  understanding, 
apprehending,  or  discerning  of  divine  things,  that   natural  mea 
have  nothing  of,  which  the  Apostle[speaks  of,  1  Cor.  ii.  14.     But 
the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  spirit  of  God ;  for 
they  are  foolishness  unto  him ;  neither  can  they  know  them,  ht' 
cause  they  are  spiritually  discerned.     It  is  certainly  a  kind  of  see- 
ing or  discerning  spiritual  things  peculiar  to  the  saints,  which  is 
spoken  of,  1  John  iii.  6.   fVhosoever  sinneth  hath  not  seen  him,  nei- 
ther know  him,  3  John  2.     He  that  doeth  evil  hath  not  seen  God. 
And  John  vL  40.     This  is  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  that  every 
one  that  seeth  the  son,  and  believeth  on  him  may  have  everlasting 
life.  Chap.  xiv.  19.     The  world  seeth  me  no  more,  hut  ye  see  me. 

*  Chamber's  Dictionary,  Art  Sense.  t  Essays  p.  67. 
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Chap,  xvii  3.  This  is  eternal  life^  that  they  might  know  thee  the 
only  (rue  Qod,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent.  Matt.  xi.  27* 
No  man  knoweth  the  Son^  but  the  Father,  neither  knoweth  any  man 
the  Father  but  the  Son^  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal 
him*  John  xii.  45.  He  that  seeth  me,  seeth  him  that  sent  me,  Psa. 
ix.  10.  They  that  know  thy  name  will  put  their  trust  in  thee.  Phil, 
iii.  8.  I  count  all  things  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge 
of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord.  Verse  10.  That  I  may  know  him.  Aad 
ionumerahle  other  places  there  are  all  over  the  Bible,  which  show 
the  same.  And  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  understanding  of 
divine  things,  which  in  its  nature  and  kind  is  wholly  different  from 
all  knowledge  that  natural  men  have,  is  evident  from  this^  that 
there  is  an  understanding  of  divine  things  whiqhthe  scripture  calls 
spiritual  understanding  ;  Col.  i.  9.  We  do  not  cease  to  pray  for 
you,  and  to  desire  that  you  may  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  his 
win,  in  aU  wisdom  and  spiritual  understanding.  It  has  already 
been  shown  that  that  which  is  spiritual,  is  the  ordinary  use 
of  the  word  in  the  New  Testament,  is  entirely  different,  in  na- 
ture and  kind,  from  all  which  natural  men  are,  or  can  be  the  sub- 
jects of. 

**  From  hence  it  may  be  surely  referred,  wherein  spiritual  un- 
derstanding consists.  For  if  there  be  in  the  saints  a  kind  of  ap- 
prehension or  perception,  which  is,  in  its  nature,  perfectly  di- 
verse from  all  that  natural  men  have,  or  that  it  is  possible  they 
should  have,  till  they  have  a  new  nature  ;  it  must  consist  in  their 
having  a  certain  kind  of  ideas  or  sensations  of  mind,  which  are  sim- 
ply diverse  from  all  that  is,  or  can  be,  in  the  minds  of  natural  men. 
And  that  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  that  it  consists  in  the  sen- 
sations of  a  new  spiritual  sense,  which  the  souls  of  natural  men 
have  not ;  as  is  evident  by  what  has  been  before,  once  and  again 
observed.  But  I  have  already  shown  what  that  new  spiritual 
sense  is,  which  the  saints  have  given  them  in  regeneration,  and 
what  is  the  object  of  it.  I  have  shown  that  the  immediate  object 
of  it  is  the  supreme  beauty  and  excellency  of  the  nature  of  di- 
▼ue  things  as  they  are  in  themselves.  And  this  is  agreeable  to 
the  scripture  :  The  Apostle  very  plainly  teaches,  that  the  great 
tiuDg9  discovered  by  spiritual  light,  and  understood  by  spiritual 
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knowledge,  is  the  glory  of  diTiae  thin^,  S  Cor.  iv,  3,  4.    But  if 
our  gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost :  in  whom  the  god 
of  this  world  hath  blinded  the  minds  of  them  which  beKeve  ndt,  lest 
the  light  of  the  glorious  gospehof  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  (rod^ 
should  shine  unto  them  ;  together  with  verse  6.     For  God  who  eom^ 
manded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  Mned   in  ow 
hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ :  and  Chap.  iii.  18.     But  we  all,  with  openjaee 
beholding  ais  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the 
same  image  from  glory  to  glory,,  even  as  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord* 
And  it  must  needs  he  so,  for,  as  has  heen  before  observed,  the 
scripture  often  teaches  that  all  true  religion  summarily  concists 
in  the  love  of  divine  things.     And  therefore  that  kind  of  under- 
standing  of  knowledge  which  is  the  proper  foundation  of  true  re- 
Jigion,  must  be  the  knowledge  of  the  loveliness  of  divine  things* 
For  doubtless  that  knowledge  which  is  the  proper  foundatioD  of 
love,  is  the  knowledge  of  loveliness.     What  that  beaoty  or  love- 
liness of  divine  things  is,  which  is  the  proper  and  immediate  ob- 
ject of  a  spiritual  sense  of  mind,  was  showed  under  the  last  bead 
insisted  on,  viz.  that  it  is  the  beauty  of  their  moral  perfection. 
Therefore  it  is  in  the  view  or  sense  of  this,  that  spiritual  under- 
standing does  more  immediately  and  primarily  consist.     And  in- 
deed it  is  plain  it  can  be  nothing  else  ;  for  (as  has  been  shown) 
there  is  nolbing  pertaining  to  divine  things  besides   the  beauty  of 
their  moral  excellency,  and  those  properties   and  qualities  of  di- 
vine things  which  this  beauty  is  the  foundation  of,  but  what  nat- 
ural men  and  devils  can  see  and  know,  and  will  know  fully  and 
clearly  to  all  eternity. 

•♦  From  what  has  been  said,  therefore,  we  come  necessarily  to 
this  conclusion,  concerning  that  wherein  spiritual  understanding 
consists  ;  viz.  that  it  consists  in  a  sense  of  the  heart,  of  the  su- 
prenie  beauty  aiid  sweetness  of  the  holiness  or  moral  perfection  of 
divine  things,  together  with  all  that  discerning  and  knowledge  cf 
things  of  religion,  that  depends  upon,  and  Jlows  from  such  a 
sense. 

**  Spiritual  understanding  consists  primarily  in  a  sense  of  heart 
of  that  spiritual  beauty,    I  say,  a  sense  of  heart ;  for  it  is  not 
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Speculation  merely  that  is  concerned  in  this  kind  of  understand- 
ing ;  nor  can  there  be  a  clear  distinction  made  between  the  two 
faculties  of  understanding  and  will,  as  acting  distinctly  and  sep- 
arately, in  this  matter.  When  the  mind  is  sensible  of  the  sweet 
beauty  and  amiableness  of  a  thing,  that  implies  a  sensibleness  of 
sweetness  and  delight  in  the  presence  of  the  idea  of  it :  and  this 
sensibleness  of  the  amiableness,  or  delightful ness  of  beauty,  car- 
ries in  the  very  nature  of  it,  the  sense  of  the  heart ;  or  an  effect 
and  impression  the  soul  is  the  subject  of,  as  a  substance  possessed 
of  taste,  inclination  and  will. 

*^  There  is  a  distinction  to  be  made  between  a  mere  notional 
understandings  wherein  the  mind  only  beholds  things  in  the  exer- 
cise of  a  speculative  faculty  ;  and,  the  sense  of  the  heart ,  wherein 
the  mind  does  not  only  speculate  and  behold^  but  relishes  and  feels. 
That  sort  of  knowledge  by  which  a  man  has  a  sensible  perceptioR 
of  amiableness  and  loathsomeness,  or  of  sweetness  and  nauseous- 
ness,  is  not  just  the  same  sort  of  knowledge  with  that  by  which  he 
knows  what  a  triangle  is,  and  what  a  square  is.  The  one  is  mere 
speculative  knowledge ;  the  other  sensible  knowledge  ;  in  which 
more  than  the  mere  intellect  is  concerned  ;  the  heart  is  the  prop- 
er subject  of  it,  or  the  soul  as  a  being  that  not  only  beholds,  but 
has  inclination,  and  is  pleased  or  displeased.  And  yet  there  is 
the  nature  of  instruction  in  it ;  as  he  that  has  perceived  the  sweet 
taste  of  honey,  knows  much  more  about  it,  than  he  who  has  only 
looked  upon,  and  felt  of  it. 

'^  The  Apostle  seems  to  make  a  distinction  between  mere  spec* 
ulative  knowledge  of  the  things  of  religion,  and  spiritual  knowl- 
edge, in  calling  that  thefortn  of  knowledge,  and  of  the  truth ; 
Rom.  ii.  20.  Which  hast  the  form  of  knowledge,  and  of  the  truth 
in  the  ktw.^^  The  latter  is  of\en  represented  by  relishing,  smelU 
ing  or  tasting  ;  2  Cor.  ii.  14.  Now  thanks  he  to  God,  who  always 
causeth  Us  to  triumph  in  Christy  andmaketh  manifest  the  savour  of 
his  knowledge  in  every  place.  Matt.  xvi.  23.  Thou  samourest  not 
the  things  that  be  of  Qod^  but  those  that  be  of  men.  1  Pet.  ii.  2,  3. 
As  neuhbom  babes  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word  that  ye  may 
grow  thereby^  if  so  be  ye  hatfe  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious. 
Cant.  i.  3.    Because  of  the  saoour  of  thy  good  ointments^  thy 
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name  is  as  oiotmeDt  poured  forth  ;  therefore  do  the  virgins  love 
thee ;  compared  with  1  John  ii.  20.  But  ye  have  an  unction  from 
the  holy  one^  and  ye  know  all  things. 

'*  Spiritual  understanding  primarily  consists  ia  this  sense,  or 
taste  of  the  moral  beauty  of  divine  things ;  so  that  no  knowledge 
can  be  called  spiritual,  any  further  than  it  arises  from  this,  and 
has  this  in  it.  But  secondarily,  it  includes  all  that  discerning  md 
knowledge  of  things  of  religion  which  depends  upon^  and  fmn 
from  such  a  sense.  When  the  true  beautj  and  amiableness  of  (be 
holiness,  or  true  moral  good  that  is  in  divine  things,  is  discoTered 
to  the  soul,  it  as  it  were  opens  a  new  world  to  its  view.  This 
shows  the  glory  of  all  the  perfections  of  God,  and  of  every  thing 
appertaining  to  the  Divine  Being  :  for,  as  was  observed  beibre, 
the  beauty  of  all  arises  from  God^s  moral  perfection.  This  shows 
the  glory  of  all  God's  works,  both  of  creation  and  providence  : 
for  it  is  the  special  glory  of  them,  that  God's  holiness,  righteous- 
ness, faithfulness,  and  goodness,  are  so  manifested  in  them :  and 
without  these  moral  perfections  there  would  be  no  glory  in  that 
power  and  skill  with  which  they  are  wrought.  The  glorifyii^  of 
God's  moral  perfections  is  the  special  end  of  all  the  woriu  of 
God's  hands.  By  this  sense  of  the  moral  beauty  of  divine  things, 
is  understood  the  sufficiency  of  Christ  as  a  mediator :  for  it  is  only 
by  the  discovery  of  the  beauty  of  the  moral  perfection  of  Christ, 
that  the  believer  is  let  into  the  knowledge  of  the  excellency  of 
his  person,  so  as  to  know  any  thing  more  of  it  than  the  devils  do  : 
and  it  is  only  by  the  knowledge  of  the  excellency  of  Christ's  per- 
son, that  any  know  his  sufficiency  as  a  mediator  ;  for  the  latter  de- 
pends upon,  and  arises  from  the  former.  It  is  by  seeing  the  ex- 
cellency of  Christ's  person,  that  the  saints  are  made  sensible  of 
the  preciousness  of  his  blood,  and  its  sufficiency  to  atone  for  sin : 
for  therein  consist  the  preciousness  of  Christ's  blood,  that  it  is  the 
blood  of  80  excellent  and  amiable  a  person.  And  on  this  depends 
the  meritoriousness  of  his  obedience,  and  sufficiency  and  prev- 
alence of  his  intercession.  By  this  sight  of  the  moral  beauty  of 
divine  things,  is  seen  the  beauty  of  the  way  of  salvation  by  Christ : 
for  that  consists  in  the  beauty  of  the  moral  perfections  of  God, 
which  wonderfully  shines  forth  in  every  step  of  this  method  sf 
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salvation,  from  beginning  to  end.     By  this  is  seen  the  fitness  and 
suitablenes  of  this  way :  for  this  wholly  consists  in  its  tendency  to 
deliver  us  from  sin  and  hell,  and  to  bring  ns  to  the  happiness 
which  consists  in  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  moral  good,  in  a 
way  sweetly  agreeing  with  God's  moral  perfections.    And  in  the 
way's  being  contrived  so  as  to  attain  these  ends,  consists  the  ex- 
cellent wisdom  of  that  way.     By  thi#  is  seen  the  excellency  of 
the  word  of  God  :  take  away  all  the  moral  beauty  and  sweetness 
in  the  word,  and  the  Bible  is  left  wholly  a  dead  letter,  a  dry  life- 
less, tasteless  thing.     By  this   is  seen  the  true  foundation  of  our 
duty  ;  the  worthiness  of  God  to  be  so  esteemed,  honoured,  loved, 
submitted  to,  and  served,  as  he  requires  of  us,  and  the  amiable- 
ness  of  the  duties  themselves  that  are  required  of  us.     And  by 
this  is  seen  the  true  evil  of  sin  ;  for  he  who  sees  the  beauty  of  ho- 
liness, must  necessarily  see  the  hatefulness  of  sin,  its  contrary. 
By  this  men  understand  the  true  glory  of  heaven,  which  consists 
in  the  beauty  and  happiness  that  is  in  holiness.     By  this   is  seen 
the  amiableness  and  happiness  of  both  saints  and  angels.     He 
that  sees  the  beauty  of  holiness,  or  true  moral  good,  sees  the  great- 
est and  most  important  thing  in  the  world,  which  is  the  fulness  of 
all  things,  without  which  all  the  world  is  empty,  no  better  than 
nothing,  yea  worse  than  nothing.     Unless  this  is  seen,  nothing  is 
seen  that  is  worth  the  seeing :  for  there  is  no  other  true  excel- 
lency or  beauty.     Unless  this  be  understood,  nothing  is  under- 
stood that  is  worthy  of  the  exercise  of  the  noble  faculty  of  un« 
derstanding.     This  is  the  beauty  of  the  godhead,  and  the  divinity 
of  divinity,  (if  I  may  so  speak,)  the  good  of  the  infinite  fountain 
of  good ;  without  which  God  himself  (if  that  were  possible  to  be) 
would  be  an  infinite  evil,  without  which  we  ourselves  had  better 
never  have  been,  and  without  which  there  had  better  have  been 
no  being.     He,  therefore,  in  effect  knows  nothing,  that  knows  not 
this.     His  knowledge  is  but  the  shadow  of  knowledge,  or,  as  the 
Apostle  calls  it,  the  form  of  knowledge.    Well,  therefore,  may  the 
scriptures  represent  those  who  are  destitute  of  that  spiritual  sense, 
by  which  is  perceived  the  beauty  of  holiness,  as  totally  blind,  deaf, 
and  senseless  ;  yea,  dead.    And  well  may  regeneration,  in  which 
this  divine  sense  is  given  to  the  soul  by  its  cteator,  be  represented 
Vol.  hi.  64 
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.  as  opening  the  blind  eyes,  and  raising  the  dead,  and  bringing  a  per- 
son into  a  new  world.  For  if  what  has  been  said  be  considered) 
it  will  be  manifest,  that  when  a  person  has  this  sense  and  knowl- 
edge given  him,  he  will  view  nothing  as  he  did  before  ;  though  be- 
fore he  knew  all  things  after  thejieBht  yet  henceforth  he  wiU  knot 
tJtem  so  no  more ;  and  he  is  become  a  new  treaiure^  old  things  an 
passed  awayj  behold  all  things  are  become  new  ;  agreeable  to  2 
Cor.  V.  16,  17. 

*'  And  besides  the  things  that  have  been  already  mentioDerf, 
tnere  arises  from  this  sense  of  spiritaal  beauty,  all  true  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  religion  ;  which  is  of  itself,  as  it  were  a 
new  world  of  knowledge.  He  that  sees  not  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness, knows  not  what  one  of  the  graces  of  God's  spirit  is  ;  be  is 
destitute  of  any  idea  or  conception  of  all  gracious  exercises  of 
soul,  and  all  holy  comforts  and  delights,  and  all  effects  of  saviyg  in- 
fluences of  the  spirit  of  God  on  the  heart :  and  so  is  ignorant  of 
the  greatest  works  of  God,  the  most  important  and  glorious  ef- 
fects of  his  power  upon  the  creature  :  and  also  is  whollj  ignorant 
of  the  saints  as  saints  ;  he  knows  not  what  they  are  :  and  in  ef- 
fect is  ignorant  of  the  whole  spiritual  world. 

**  Things  being  thus,  4t  plainly  appears,  that  God's  implanting 
that  spiritual  supernatural  sense  which  has  been  spoken  of, 
makes  a  great  change  in  a  man.  And  were  it  not  for  the  very  im- 
perfect degree,  in  which  this  sense  is  commonly  given  at  first,  or 
the  small  degree  of  this  glorious  light  that  first  dawns  upon  the 
soul  ;  the  change  made  by  this  spiritual  opening  of  the  eyes,  in 
conversion,  would  be  much  greater,  and  more  remarkable,  every 
way,  than  if  a  man  who  had  been  born  blind,  and  with  only  the 
other  four  senses,  should  continue  so  a  long  time,  and  then  at  once 
should  have  tlie  sense  of  seeing  imparted  to  him,  in  the  midst  of 
the  clear  light  of  the  sun,  discovering  a  world  of  visible  objects. 
For  though  sight  be  more  noble  than  any  of  the  other  external 
senses  ;  yet  this  spiritual  sense  which  has  been  spoken  of,  is  in- 
finitely more  noble  than  that,  or  any  other  principle  of  discern- 
ing that  a  man  naturally  has,  and  the  object  of  this  senye  infinitely 
great  and  more  important. 
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This  sort  of  understanding,  or  knowledge,  is  that  knowledge  of  di- 
vine things  from  whenqe  all  truly  gracious  affections  do  proceed : 
by  which,  therefore,  all  affections  are  to  be  tried.  Those  affec- 
tions that  arise  wholly  from  any  other  kind  of  knowledge,  or  do 
result  from  any  other  kind  of  apprehensions  of  mind  are  vain  1" 

pp.  225—232. 

I  am  yours,  &c. 


LETTER  VII. 


AN  IN^VJtKY,  WHETHER,  IF  BELIEVING  BE  A  SPIRITUAL  ACT  6p  TiftS 
HIND,  IT  DOES  NOT  PRESUPPOSE  THE  SUBJECT  OF  IT  TO  BE  SPIR- 
ITUAL. 


My  Dear  Friend, 

Mr.  Sandeman,  and  many  of  his  admirers,  If  I  understand  them^ 
consider  the  mind  as  passive  in  belieying,  and  charge  those  who 
consider  faith  as  an  act  of  the  mind  with  making  it  a  work  and  so  of 
introducing  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  a  work  of  our  own. 

Mr.  Ecking  sometimes  writes  as  if  he  adopted  this  principle,  for 
he  speaks  of  a  person  being  *'  passive  in  receiving  the  truth."^ 
In  another  place,  however,  be  is  very  explicit  to  the  contrary. 
"Their  notion  is  absurd,*'  he  says,  "who,  in  order  to  appear 
more  than  ordinarily  accurate,  censure  and  solemnly  condemn  the 
idea  of  believing  being  an  act  of  the  mind.  It  is  acknowledged, 
indeed,  that  very  unscriptiiral  sentiments  have  prevailed  about 
acts  offaithf  when  they  are  supposed  to  arise  from  some  previous 
principle  well  disposing  the  minds  of  unbelievers  toward  the  gos- 
pel. Yet  if  it  be  admitted  possible  for  the  soul  of  man  to  act. 
(and  who  will  deny  that  it  does  ?)  there  is  nothing  more  properly 
an  act  of  the  mind  than  believing  a  truth ;  in  which  first  the  mind 
perceives  it ;  then  considers  the  evidence  ofiered  to  support  it ; 
and  finally,  gives  assent  to  it.  And  can  this  comport  with  inactiv* 
ity  ?  We  must  either  say,  then,  that  the  soul  acts  in  believing  the 
gospel,  or  that  die  soul  is  an  inactive  spirit,  which  is  absurd.^'t 

^Essayv,  p.  73.  t  Ibid,  p.  98. 
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As  Mr.  E.  ia  this  passage,  not  only  states  his  opinion,  but  gives  his 
reasons  for  it,  we  must  consider  this  as  his  fixed  principle  ;  and 
that  which  he  says  of  the  truth  being  *'  passively  received/' 
ia  expressive,  not  of  faith,  but  of  spiritual  illumination  previous^ 
to  it.  But  if  so,  what  does  he  mean  by  opposing  a  previous  prin- 
ciple as  necesssary  to  believing  ?  His  acts  of  faith  arise  from  spir- 
itual illumination,  which  he  also  must  consider  as  ^*  well  disposing 
the  minds  of  unbelievers  toward  the  gospel." 

If  there  be  any  difference  between  him  and  those  whom  he  op- 
poses, it  would  seem  to  consist,  not  in  the  necessity,  but  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  previous  change  of  mind  ;  as  whether  it  be  proper  to 
call  it  a  principle,  and  to  suppose  it  to  include  life  as  well  as  light. 
He  no  more  considers  the  mind  as  discerning  and  believing  the 
gospel  without  a  previous  change  wrought  in  it  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  than  his  opponents.  Nay,  as  we  have  seen,  he  expressly, 
and,  as  he  says,  *'  readily  acknowledges  that  we  must  have  a  spir- 
itual principle  before  we  can  discern  divine  beauties.'*  (p.  67«) 
But  if  a  spiritual  principle  be  necessary  to  discern  divine  beau- 
ties, it  is  necessary  to  discern  and  believe  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  they  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 

But  the  previous  change  which  Mr.  £.  acknowledges,  it  will  be 
said,  is  by  means  of  the  word.  Be  it  so,  yet  it  cannot  be  by  the 
word  as  spiritually  discerned  and  believed,  for  spiritual  discernment 
and  belief  are  supposed  to  be  the  effect  of  it. 

Mr.  E.  says  indeed,  that  ''the  hinge  upon  which  the  inquiry 
turns  is,  what  is  that  principle,  and  how  is  it  implanted  ?"  But 
this  is  mere  evasion  :  for  let  the  principle  be  what  it  may,  and  let 
it  be  implanted  how  it  may,  since  it  is  allowed  to  be  necessary 
**  before  we  can  discern  divine  beauties,"  and  of  course  before  we 
can  actively  believe  in  Christ,  the  argument  is  given  up. 

The  principle  itself  he  makes  to  be  *'  the  word  passively  re- 
ceived :'*  but  as  this  is  supposed  to  be  previously  to  '*  the  dis- 
cernment of  divine  beauties,"  and  to  the  soul's  actively  believing 
in  Christ,  it  cannot  of  course  have  been  produced  by  either  :  and 
to  speak  of  the  word  becoming  a  spiritual  principle  in  us  before  it 
is  either  understood  or  believed,  is  going  a  step  beyond  his  oppo- 
nents.    I  have  no  doubt  that  the  word  of  God,  when  it  is  once  un- 
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derstood  and  believed,  becomes  a  living  principle  of  evangelical 
obedience.  This  I  conceive  to  be  the  meaning  of  our  Lord,  when 
he  told  the  woman  of  Samaria,  that  **  whosoever  should  drink  of 
the  water  that  he  should  give  him,  (that  is  of  the  gospel,)  it  should 
be  in  him  a  well  of  water  springing  up  to  everlasting  life."  But 
for  the  word  to  become  a  principle  before  it  is  actively  received, 
or,  to  use  the  language  of  Peter,  before  we  have  *'  purified  our 
souls  by  obeying  it,"  is  that  of  which  I  can  form  no  idea,  and  I 
suppose  neither  did  Mr.  Ecking. 

As  to  the  second  part  of  what  he  calls  the  hinge  of  the  inquiry, 
viz.  how  this  principle  is  implanted  ?  he  endeavours  to  illustrate  it 
by  a  number  of  eicamples  taken  from  the  miracles  of  Christ,  in 
which  the  word  of  Christ  certainly  did  not  operate  on  the  Blind  in 
a  way  of  motive  presented  to  its  consideration ;  but  in  a  way  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Creator,  when  he  said.  Let  there  be  ligkty  and 
there  was  light.  Such  is  manifestly  the  idea  conveyed  by  the 
words  in  John  v.  25.  Hie  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of 
Gody  and  they  that  hear  shall  live.  To  such  an  application  of  the 
word  I  have  no  objection.  That  for  which  1  contend  is,  that 
there  is  a  change  effected  in  the  soul  of  a  sinner,  calle  d  in  scrip- 
ture *'  giving  him  eyes  to  see,  ears  to  hear,  and  a  heart  to  under- 
stand"— *^  a  new  heart,  and  a  right  spirit" — **  a  new  creation," — 
&c.  &C.- — ^that  this  change  is  antecedent  to  his  actively  believing  in 
Christ  for  salvation ;  and  that  it  is  not  effected  by  motives  address- 
ed to  the  mind  in  a  way  of  moral  suasion,  but  by  the  mighty  pow- 
er of  God. 

Mr.  M'Lean  allows  faith  to  be  a  duty,  or  an  act  of  obedience, 
But  if  so,  this  obedience  must  be  yielded  either  in  a  spiritual  or 
in  a  carnal  state.  If  the  former,  it  is  all  that  on  this  subject  is 
pleaded  for.  If  the  latter,  that  is  the  same  thing  as  supposing  that 
the  carnal  mind,  wkile  suchy  is  enabled  to  act  spiritually,  and  that 
it  thereby  becomes  spiritual. 

To  this  purpose  I  wrote  in  ray  Appendix^  pp.  204,  205  ;  and 
what  has  Mr.  M'Lean  said  in  reply  ?  Let  him  answer  for  himself. 
<<  This  is  a  very  unfair  state  of  the  question  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  opinion  of  his  opponents,  for  he  represents  them  as  maintain- 
ing that  the  Holy  Spirit  causes  the  mind  while  camaly  or  before  it 
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is  spiritually  illuminated,  to  discern  aod  belteve  spiiileal  flimgs; 
and  then  he  sets  bimself  to  argne  against  this  contradiction  ot  lus 
own  framing,  as  a  thing  impossible  in  its  own  nature,  and  as  declar- 
ing by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  so.  1  Cor.  ii.  14.  Were  1  to  stsle 
Mr.  F's  sentiment  tijias,  ^  The  Holy  Spirit  imparts  to  the  auBd 
wMle  carnal  a  holy  Susceptibility  and  relish  for  the  troth,'  wooid 
he  not  jnstly  complain  that  I  had  misrepresented  his  view,  aod 
that  he  did  not  mea^  that  the  mind  coold  possess  any  holy  suflcep- 
tibility  while  it  wils  in  a  carnal  state  ;  bat  only  that  the  Ho}j 
Spirit  by  the  verV  act  of  imparting  this  holy  snsceptibili^  and 
relish  for  the  tiyth,  removed  the  carnality  of  the  mind.  Bot  tkn 
this  explanation  applies  equally  to  the  other  side  of  the  qoestioo  ; 
and  sarely  it  appears  at  least  as  consistent  with  the  nature  of 
things,  and  as  easy  to  conceive,  that  the  Holy  spirit  should  m  tk 
first  instance  communicate  the  light  of  truth  to  a  dark  carnal  mind, 
and  thereby  render  it  spiritual,  as  that  he  should  prior  to  that  im- 
part to  it  a  holy  susceptibility  and  relish  for  the  truth.*** 

Now,  my  friend,  I  intreat  your  close  attention,  and  that  of  the 
reader,  to  this  part  of  the  subject ;  for  here  is  the  hinge  of  the 
present  question. 

I  am  accused  of  framing  a  contradiction  which  my  opponents 
do  not  hold.  They  do  not  hold  then,  it  seems,  that  the  Holy  Spir- 
it causes  the  mind  while  carnal  to  discern  and  believe  spiritual 
things.  Spiritual  illumination  precedes  believing  ;  such  an  illu- 
mination too,  as  removes  carnality  from  the  mind,  renders  the 
soul  spiritual,  and  so  enables  it  to  discern  and  believe  spiritual 
things.  Where  then  is  the  difference  between  us  ?  Surely  it  does 
not  consist  in  my  holding  with  a  previous  principle  as  necessary 
to  believing,  for  they  profess  to  hold  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing.  If  there  be  any  difference  however,  it  must  lie  in  the 
nature  of  that  which  is  communicated,  or  in  the  order  in  which 
it  operates.  And,  as  to  the  first,  seeing  it  is  allowed  to  remo?t 
carnality,  and  to  render  the  soul  spiritual,  there  can  lie  no  ma- 
terial difference  on  this  head.  With  respect  to  the  second,  name* 
ly,  the  order  of  its  operations,  Mr.  M.  thinks  that  the  communica- 
;ion  of  the  light  of  truth  to  a  dark,  carnal  mind,  whereby  it  tsreo* 

"Reply,  p.  7. 
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dered  spiritaal,  famishes  an  easy  and  constant  yiew  of  things.  To 
which  I  answer,  If  the  carnality  of  the  mind  were  owing  to  its 
darkness,  it  would  be  so.  But  Mr.  M.  has  himself  told  us  a  dif- 
ferent tale,  and  that  from  unquestionable  authority.  ^'  Our  Lord,** 
he  says,  *^  asks  the  Jews,  fVhy  do  ye  not  understand  my  speech  f 
and  gives  this  reason  for  it,  even  because  ye  cannot  hear  my  word  ; 
that  is,  cannot  endure  my  doctrine."     Works,  Vol.  II.  p.  110. 

Now,  if  this  be  just,  (and  who  can  controvert  it  ?)  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  how  light  introduced  into  the  mind  should  be  capable 
of  removing  carnality.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  of  the  removal 
of  an  effect  by  the  removal  of  the  cause,  but  not  of  the  removal  of 
a  cause  by  the  removal  of  the  effect. 

But,  whatever  difference  may  remain  as  to  the  order  of  opera- 
tion, the  idea  of  a  premoti^  principle  is  held  by  Mr.  M.  as  much  as 
by  his  opponent.  Only  call  it  *'  divine  illumination,  by  which 
the  dark  and  carnal  mind  is  rendered  spiritual,*'  and  he  believes 
it. 

In  endeavouring  to  show  the  unfairness  of  the  contradiction 
which  I  alleged  against  him,  Mr.  M.  loses  himself  and  his  reader, 
by  representing  it  as  made  to  the  act  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  impart- 
ing spiritual  light  to  the  soul  while  carnal,  whereas  that  which  I 
alleged  against  him  respected  the  act  of  the  creature  in  discerning 
and  believing  spiritual  things  while  such.  If  God's  communica- 
ting either  light  or  holiness  to  a  dark  and  carnal  mind  be  a  con- 
tradiction,  it  is  of  Mr.  M's  framing,  and  not  mine :  but  I  see  no 
contradiction  in  it,  so  that  it  be  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  any 
more  than  in  his  *^  quickening  us  when  we  were  dead  in  trespass* 
es  and  sins/*  which  phraseology  certainly  does  not  denote  that  we 
are  dead  and  alive  at  the  same  time !  The  contnuUction  alleged 
consisted  in  the  carnal  mind's  being  supposed  to  act  spiritually , 
and  not  to  its  being  euied  upon  by  divine  injQueoce,  let  that  in- 
flnence  be  what  it  might.  It  would  be  no  contradiction  to  say  of 
Tabatha,  that  life  was  imparted  to  her  while  dead:  bat  it  would  be 
contradiction  to  affirm  that  while  she  was  dead  Qod  caused  her  to 
open  her  eyes,  and  to  look  upon  Peter ! 

Mr.  M*Lean  has,  I  aUow,  cleared  himself  of  this  contradiction, 
by  admitting  the  sinner  to  be  made  spiritual  through  divine  ilia- 
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miDation,  previoutly  to  his  believing  id  Chiist ;  bat  then  it  is  at  the 
eipense  of  the  grand  article  in  dispute,  which  he  has  therebj 
given  up  ;  maintaining,  as  moch  as  his  opponent,  the  idea  of  a  pre- 
vious principle,  or  of  the  soul's  being  rendered  spiritual  antece- 
dently to  its  believing  in  Christ. 

The  principal  ground  on  which  Mr.  MXean,  Mr.  Ecking,  and 
all  the  writers  on  that  side  the  question,  rests  their  cause  is,  the 
use  of  such  language  as  the  following  :  Being  6om  again,  not  of 
corruptible  seedj  but  qf  incorruptUUej  by  the  word  or  God, 
tekich  livtth  and  abidethfor  ever, — Of  hie  own  wiU  begai  k  kt, 

WITH  THE  WORD  OF  TRUTH. — I  kove  begOitCU  yOU  THROUGH  THE 
GOSPEL. 

On  this  phraseology,  I  shall  submit  to  you  and  the  reader  two 
or  three  observations: — 

First:  A  being  begotten,  or  bom  again  by  the  word^  does  not 
necessarily  signify  a  being  regenerated  by  faUh  in  the  woid. 
Faith  itself  is  ascribed  to  the  word  as  well  as  regeneration :  for 
faith  cometh  by  hearings  antl  hearing  by  the  word  qf  God  :  but  if  we 
say  faith  cometh  by  the  word  believed,  that  is  the  same  as  sayii^ 
that  it  cometh  by  itself.  Mr.  M.  has  no  idea  of  the  word  having 
any  influence  but  as  it  is  believed  :*yet  he  tells  us  that  faith  is  ''the 
effect  oflhe  regenerating  influence  of  the  Spirit  and  word  of  God."t 
But  if  faith  be  the  effect  of  the  word  believed,  it  must  be  the  effect 
of  itself.  The  truth  is,  the  word  may  operate  as  an  indqcemeatto 
believe,  as  well  as  a  stimilus  to  a  new  life  when  it  is  believed. 

Secondly  :  The  terms,  regeneration,  begotten,  bom  again,  &c^ 
are  not  always  used  in  the  same  extent  of  meaning.  They  some- 
times denote  the  whole  of  that  change  which  denominates  us  Chris- 
tians, and  which  of  course  includes  repentance  toward  God,  and 
faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  in  this  sense  the  foregoing 
passages  are  easily  understood.  But  the  question  is,  whether  regen. 
cration,  or  those  terms  by  which  it  is  expressed  in  the  scriptures, 
such  as  being  begotten,  born  again^  quickened,  &c.  be  not  soroe- 
times  used  in  the  strictest  sense.  Mr.  M.  confining  what  I  hadsaid 
on  the  subject  of  regeneration  as  expressed  by  being  begid- 
ten,  born  again,  &c.  to  the  term  itself,  is  ^*  confident  it  bears  no  such 

*  Reply,  pp.  16—34.  t  Ibid  p.  lia 
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meaning  in  the  sacred  writings."  (p.  17.)  Bat  if  a  being  born 
again,  which  is  eipressive  of  regeneration,  be  sometimes  used  to 
account  far  faith^  as  a  cause  for  its  effect,  that  is  all  which  the  ar* 
gument  requires  to  be  established.  If  it  be  necesssary  to  be  bom 
again  in  order  to  believing,  we  cannot  in  this  sense,  unless  the  ef- 
feet  could  be  the  means  of  producing  the  cause,  be  born  again  hy 
believing.  Whether  this  be  the  case,  let  the  /oUowing  passages 
determine. 

John  i.  1 1 — 13. — He  came  unto  his  own,  and  hit  own  received  him 
not,  Bui  as  many  as  received  him^  to  them  gave  he  power  to  be- 
come  the  sons  of  Qody  even  to  them  that  believe  on  his  name  :  which 
were  bom,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  thejlesh,  nor  of  the  will 
of  man,  but  of  Qod.  I  can  conceive  of  no  reason  why  the  new 
birth  is  here  introduced  but  to  account  for  some  receiving  Christy 
or  believing  on  his  name,  while  others  received  him  not.  Calvin 
appears  to  have  ordinarily  considered  regeneration  in  the  large 
sense  as  stated  above  and  therefore  speaks  of  it  as  an  effect  of 
faith.  Yet,  when  commenting  on  this  passage,  perceiving  that  it  is 
here  introduced  to  account  for  faith,  he  writes  thus  :  ''  Hereupon 
it  followeth,  first,  that  faith  proceedeth  not  from  us,  but  that  it  is  a 
fruit  of  spiritual  regeneration;  for  the  evangelist  saith  (in  effect)  that 
no  man  can  believe  unless  he  be  begotten  of  God ;  therefore  faith 
is  an  heavenly  gif\.  Secondly  :  That  faith  is  not  a  cold  and  bare 
knowledge:  seeing  none  can  believe  but  that  he  is  fashioned  again 
by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Notwithstanding,  it  seemeth  that  the  Evan- 
gelist ^esUeih  disorderly  in  putting  regeneration  before  |faith,  seeing 
that  it  is  rather  an  effect  of  faith,  and  therefore  to  be  set  after  it.'' 
To  this  objection  he  answers,  that  *'  both  may  very  well  agree,'' 
and  goes  on  to  expound  the  subject  of  regeneration  as  sometimes 
denoting  the  producing  of  faith  itself,  and  sometimes  of  a  new  life 
hy  faith. 

John  iii.  S.-^Except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  Qod.  On  this  passage.  Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  notes,  is 
very  particular,  proving  that  by  the  kingdom  or  reign  of  God,  is 
meant  that  Messiah  in  this  world  ;  and  that  ou  Swa^cu  (cannot)  de- 
notes the  incapacity  of  the  unregenerate  to  discern  and  believe 
the  gospel.     The  import  of  this  passage  is,  in  his  apprehension, 
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dM— ^'  Tte  nn  wbo  is  not  ra|«Ni«M»«r  btmapiifr  of.Mtar  api 
SpiiittitiMit  ioacapamljf  of  {MMNgM^^'^VK^'^^MydM^^ 
ff«ra  coMiwnceAi  Tho^^g|b^^h».^j■f^ila  of  thsMiiiit  ^<hi 
avth  fwo  ahmdjr  oiteUkliod,  &»  Mfagoaoro>B:iPWoM  B<t  «i- 
eon  ity  bocMM  it  it  a  spifiliiriy  iMil  >woifM|(f>tigrtnw»  «rt  eif>* 
Mo  of  bejj^ no  othonrioo  ibm  wpMMHf^ iliortroodl  Asd^iatti 
kiogdom  itMif  woaU  rmnm  unkmmm¥i.  Jmb  WMMld  m^  ihMt 
in  tbo  Uetnngi  enjojod by  tbosiibfoett  of  itw-^The  mmm  4iiii* 
IMOt  occoTft  io  1  Cor.  ii.  14.?' 

1  Cor.ii.  l4.~T*e mOmr^ mm Pmmmk  nolHotttwgwaf  ik 
Sfintqf  Qod:  fir  Mey  af«  fodUkmm  mUokm  j  mi^kmm^h 
Imam  tkem^  AflcaaiM  /Aey  ore  qvtliioii|r  dbcoodL.  Mr.^  ||.  ;in  1h 
Dmmneim  iM  Parmhkijf  ik9,Sammr,mj^  ^^Hm9.4mkm 
doarly  taught  is  the  tcripton»»  that  ooofrhapea  tme.flnieijiliid* 
ing  of  the  goapal  but  such  a^|iM»  taught^  Qoi  %  tli*^pocioliiiia« 
viiiiatiDg  infloeiiceo  of  the  Holj  S|Hrit^  .  Wo,  a^e  osyroiily  toil 
fbxA  TlknaiwrulmtmreceimakniU  iifiiki^  ^  Qnt 

fcttkey  art  fmMhmn  taUo Um;  jiwttar^cflii  Ao-famif  Ifci^fc  , 
ooMteiAey  areipirifiio%dboefiHMi.  ..AM^  ii^  aumjpipjjjl  fn  o^ 
tor,  who  aslu, ''  ^baC  pariicolartrotb  gy  MaHmontif  cofniawap 
cated  to  the  miud  bj the eoligbteiiiog ttflaonceof  Uio  Holy  Sptnt* 
and  which  uaeDlightened  men  can  have  no  idea  of?"  Mr*  M.  asgfs 
*'  It  is  not  pleaded  that  any  truth  or  aenliment  ia  commuDica* 
ted  to  the  mind  by  the  Spirit  be$ide8  tekatu  already  clear fy  reveal' 
ed  in  the  word;  and  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit  is  to  make  mks 

PERCEIVK  AND  UNDERSTAND  THAT  AKVfiLATIOM  WHICH   IS   AaEKABT 
GIVEN   IN   ITS    TRUE    LIGHT.'** 

Mr.  M.'s  object  through  this  whole  paragcaf  h„  seems  to  be  to 
prove  that  the  illuminating  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  iiecsssary 
in  order  to  our  underetanding  the  ecripturu ;  but  if  so,  it  oannotbt 
by  the  scriptures  as  understood  that  we  are  thus  iUominated,  fi>i 
this  werea  contradiction.  It  cannot  be  by  aoy  particidar  truth  or 
sentiment,  revealed  any  more  than  unrevealedy  that  we  possett 
^*  eyes  to  see,  ears  to  hear,  or  a  heart  to  understand"  it;  Lf  the 
iUupiinatiiiginAueiice  of  the  Holy  Spirit  consisted  in  impartii^  sbj 

*  Sermonii  pp.  78.  80„  8U 
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particular  tnith  or  sentimeDt  to  the  mind,  even  that  which  is  re- 
realed  in  the  acriptoies,  where  would  be  the  mystery  of  the  ope- 
eration  ?  Instead  of  being;  compared  to  the  operations  of  the 
wind,  of  which  we  know  nothing  hut  by  it9  effectSj*  it  might  have 
been  ranked  among  the  operations  of  motives  as  suggested  bj  man 
to  man,  or  at  least,  as  put  into  the  mind  by  the  providence  of  God 
so  ordering  it  that  such  thoughts  should  strike  and  influence  the 
mind  at  the  time.t  But  this  would  not  answer  (0  the  scriptural 
accounts  of  our  being  quickened  who  were  dead  in  sins,  bj  the 
power  of  God ;  even  by  the  exceeding  greatneM9  of  his  power ^  ac- 
cording  to  that  which  he  wrought  tn  Chriitwhen  he  raiied  him  from 
the  dead. 

Mr.  M.  has  taken  great  pains  to  show  the  absurdity  of  my  reas- 
oning on  this  subject ;  yet  the  sum  of  it  is  this,  That  which  ie  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  understanding  and  believing  the  word,  cannot 
be  by  means  of  understanding  and  believing  it. 

All  true  knowledge  of  divine  things  is,  no  doubt  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  word  as  the  objective  cause,  the  same  way  as  corporeal  per- 
ception is  ascribed  to  light.  We  cannot  see  without  light ;  nei- 
ther can  we  understand  or  believe  spiritual  things  but  by  the 
word  of  God.  But  the  question  does  not  relate  to  what  is  objec- 
tive, but  subjective  ;  or,  if  I  might  speak  in  reference  to  what  is 
corporeal,  not  to  light,  but  discernment.  Mr.  Ecking  speaks  of 
light  shining  into  a  dark  room,  and  of  the  absurdity  of  supposing 
there  must  be  some  principles  of  light  in  this  room  which  disposed 
it  to  receive  that  which  shone  into  it  (p.  68.)  But  if  by  the  light 
be  mean  the  gospel,  he  should  rather  have  compared  it  to  light 
•hining  upon  a  blind  man,  and  have  shown  the  absurdity,  if  he 
could,  of  supposing  it  necessary  for  his  eyes  to  be  opened  ere  he 
could  discern  or  enjoy  it.  There  is  nothing  in  a  dark  room  to  re- 
sist the  light,  but  that  is  not  the  case  with  the  dark  soul  of  a 
•inner.  The  light  shineth  in  darkness,  but  the  darkness  comprehend 
deih  (or,  as  Campbell  renders  it,  admitteth)  it  not. 

*  Such  is  the  meaning  of  John  iii.  8.  according  to  Campbell,  and  all  other 
expovitors  that  I  hare  seen. 

t  E«r»  vii.  27. 
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Though  I  cannot  think  with  Mr.  E.  that  the  word  of  God  be- 
comes a  spiritual  principle  in  us  till  it  is  actively  received,  yet  I  al- 
low that  it  is  productive  of  great  effects.     The  UDderstandiog  and 
conscience  being  enlightened  by  it,  many  open  sins  are  forsaken. 
and  many  things  done  in  a  way  of  what  is  called   religious  daty. 
And  though  I  have  no  notion  of  directing  sinners  to  a  course  of  pre- 
vious humiliation,  nor  opinion  of  the  efforts  of  man  toward  prepar- 
ing himself  for  the  reception  of  divine  grace  ;  yet  I  believe  God 
ordinarily  os  deals  with  men  as  gradually  to  beat  down  their  &Ise 
con6dences,  and  reduce  them  to  extremity  ere  they  are  brought  to 
embrace  the  gospel.     Such  things  are  not  necessarily  connected 
with  faith  or  salvation.     In  many  instances  they  have  their  issue 
in  mere  self  righteous  hope  :  and  where  it  is  otherwise,  they  are 
to  faith  and  salvation,  as  I  have  said  before,  but  as  the  fioi«e,  and 
the  shaking  of  the  dry  bones,  to  the  breath  of  life. 

Moreover,  the  word  of  Godp  rodnces  still  greater  and  betteref- 
fects  when  it  is  believed.  In  them  that  believe  <<  it  worketh  effec- 
tually.'' When  the  commandment  comes  to  a  soul  in  its  spiritual- 
ity, it  gives  him  to  percieve  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin ;  and 
when  the  gospsl  comes,  not  in  word  only,  but  in  power,  it  produ- 
ces mighty  effects.  It  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every 
one  that  believeth.  It  operated  before,  to  the  **  pulling  down  of 
strongholds,"  and  the  casting  down  of  many  a  vain  "  imagina- 
tion ;"  but  now  it  **  bringeth  every  thought  into  subjection  to  the 
obedience  of  Christ."  It  is  thus  that  we  "  know  the  truth,  and 
the  truth  (as  known)  makes  us  free."  If  once  we  are  enabled  to 
behold  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  changes  us 
into  the  same  image,  begets  and  excites  holy  affections,  and  produ- 
ces every  kind  of  gracious  exercise. 

The  gospel  is  the  mould  in  which  the  mind  of  the  believer  is 
cast,  and  by  which  it  is  formed.  The  statement  of  Dr.  Owen,  as 
quoted  by  Mr.  Ecking  is  very  just  and  scriptural.  **  As  the  word 
is  in  the  gospel,  so  is  grace  in  the  heart ;  yea,  they  are  the  same 
things  variously  expressed.  Rom.  vi.  17.  As  our  translation 
doth  not,  so  I  know  not  how,  in  so  few  words  to  express  that  which 
is  so  emphatically  here  insinuated  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  mean- 
ing is,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  begets  the  form^  figure,  im- 
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age^  or  likeness  of  itself  io  the  hearts  of  them  that  believe:  so  they 
are  cast  into  the  mould  of  it.  As  is  the  one,  so  is  the  other.  The 
principle  of  grace  in  the  heart,  and  that  in  the  word,  are  as  chil- 
dren of  the  same  parent,  completely  resembling  and  representing 
one  another.  Grace  is  a  living  word,  and  the  word  is  a  figured 
limned  grace.  As  we  have  heard,  so  have  we  seen  and  found  it: 
such  a  soul  can  produce  the  duplicate  of  the  word,  and  so  adjust 
all  things  thereby,"  &c.* 

All  this  describes  the  effect  of  the  word  on  those  who  believe  it: 
but  the  question  is,  how  we  come  to  believe  it  ?  Dr.  Owen  .  has 
elsewhere  attempted  to  solve  this  difficulty,  by  proving  that  a  prin- 
ciple of  spiritual  life  is  communicated  to  the  sinner  in  regeneration, 
antecedently  to  believing.!  He  doubtless  considered  these  things  as 
consistent  with  each  other  ;  and  though  Mr.  Ecking,  in  making  the 
quotation,  appears  to  consider  them  as  contradictory,  yet  while  he 
admits  that  *'*  we  must  have  a  spiritual  principle  before  we  can  dis- 
cern beauties,"  the  same  contradiction,  if  such  it  be,  attaches  to 
himself. 

I  allow,  with  Dr.  Owen,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  makes  use  of  *Hhe 
reasons,  motives,  and  persuasive  arguments  which  the  word  affords, 
to  affect  the  mind  ;  and  that  converted  petsons  are  able  to  give 
some  account  of  the  considerations  whereby  they  were  prevailed 
upon."  But  I  also  think,  with  him,  that  <'  the  whole  work  of  the 
Spirit  in  our  conversion  does  not  consist  herein  ;  but  that  there 
is  a  real  physical  work  whereby  he  imparts  spiritual  life  to  the 
souls  of  all  who  are  truly  regenerated. ";{: 

Mr.  M'Lean  rejects  the  idea  o^ physical  infiuence,  and  seems  to 
oonfound  it  with  something  corporeal,  or  mechanical. §  If  I  un- 
derstand the  term  physical,  with  respect  to  influence,  it  is  opposed 
to  moral.  That  influence  is  denominated  moral  that  works  upon 
the  mind  by  motives,  or  considerations  which  induce  it  to  this  or 
that;  and  all  beyond  this  is  physical  and  supernatural.     When 

*  On  Psalm  130,  pp.  16&— 170  :  in  Ecking's  Essays,  pp.  77—79. 

t  Discourses  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  Book  III.  Chap.  1. 

t  Ibid.  Chap  5.  Sect.  18.  tWorks,  p.  84. 
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God  created  the  sool  of  man,  o^rigioally*  io  righteootneas  and  true 
koUneas,  I  aappoae  it  moat  be  allowed  to  have  been  a  physical 
work.  Man  certainly  was  not  induced  by  motives  to  be  righteous 
any  more  than  to  be  rational :  yet  there  was  nothing  corporeal  or 
mechanical  in  it.  It  is  thus  that  1  understand  Dr.  Owen,  in  the 
passage  just  quoted,  in  which,  while  he  admits  of  the  use.  of  moral 
suasion,  he  denies  that  the  whole  work  of  conversion  consists  in 
it ;  and  I  should  think  Mr.  M.  could  not,  even  upon  his  own  prin- 
ciples, maintain  the  contrary.  For  whatever  motives  or  consider- 
ations the  word  of  God  may  furnish  in  a  way  of  moral  suasion,  yet 
he  holds  with  the  necessity  of  a  divine  supernatural  influence  be- 
ing superadded  to  it,  by  which  the  mind  is  illuminated  and  render- 
ed spiritual.  But,  if  divine  influence  consists  in  any  thing  distinct 
from  the  influence  of  the  word,  it  must  be  supernatural  and  physi- 
cal. The  party  is  also  equally  unconscious  of  it  on  his  principles 
as  on  mine :  he  is  conscious  of  nothing  but  its  effiects.  He  finds 
himself  the  subject  of  new  views  and  sensations  ;  but  as  to  know- 
ing whence  they  came,  it  is  likely  he  thinks  nothing  of  it  at  the 
time,  and  is  ready  to  imagine  that  any  person,  if  he  would  but  look 
into  the  Bible,  must  see  what  he  sees  so  plainly  taught  in  it.  He 
may  be  conscious  of  *ideas  suggested  to  him  by  the  word,  and 
of  their  effect  upon  his  mind ;  but  as  to  any  divine  influence  ac- 
companying them,  he  knows  nothing  of  it. 

Mr.  Ecking  represents  ^'the  inability,  or  spiritual  death  of  sin- 
ners as  consisting  in  disinclination^  or  loving  darkness  rather  than 
light/'  And  this  disinclination  he  ascribes  to  ignorance  and  unbe- 
lief; from  whence  he  argues,  '*  If  the  removal  of  the  effect  is  by 
removing  the  cause,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  is  the  way 
in  which  God  works  upon  the  human  mind."  (p.  66.)  That  the 
removal  of  the  effect  is  by  the  removal  of  the  cause,  I  allow ;  but 
what  authority  had  Mr.  £.  for  making  ignorance  and  unbelief  the 
cause  of  spiritual  death.  Spiritual  death  consists  in  ignorance  and 
unbelief,  no  less  than  in  disinclination.  It  consists  in  ^in;*  and  if 
Ignorance  and  unbelief  are  sins,  they  are  of  the  essence  of  spirit- 
ual death.     It  is  true  they  are  productive  of  other  sins,  and  may 

*  Ephes.  ii.  1. 
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be  considered  ns  growing  near  to  the  root  of  moral  evil :  but,  un- 
less a  thing  can  be  the  cause  of  itself,  thay  are  not  the  cause  of  a^ 
evil.  Before  we  asdlribe  spiritual  death  to  ignorance,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  inquire  whether  this  ignorance  be  voluntary,  or  involun- 
tary ?  If  involuntary,  it  is  in  itself  sinless  ;  and  to  represent  this 
as  the  cause  of  depravity  is  to  join  with  Godwin,  in  explaining 
away  all  innate  principles  of  evil,  and,  indeed,  all  moral  evil  and 
accountableness  from  among  men.  [{voluntary,  the  solution  does 
not  reach  the  bottom  of  the  subject ;  for  the  question  still  returns, 
what  is  the  cause  of  voluntariness  of  ignorance,  or  of  the  sinner's 
loving  darkness  rather  than  light  ?  Is  this  also  to  be  ascribed  to  igno- 
rance ?  If  so,  the  same  consequence  follows  as  before,  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  moral  evil  or  accountableness  among  men. 

Mr.  M'Lean  has  stated  this  subject  much  cleai^r  than  Mr.  Eck- 
ing.  He  may  elsewhere  have  written  in  a  difierent  strain,  but  in 
the  last  edition  of  his  Dissertation  on  the  Influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  he  attributes  ignorance  and  unbelief  to  hatred,  and  not  ha- 
tred to  ignorance  and  unbelief.  "Our  Lord,"  he  says,  "  asks  the 
Jews,  Why  do  ye  not  understand  my  speech  ?  And  gives  this  rea- 
son for  it,  even  because  ye  cannot  hear  my  word — that  is,  cannot 
endure  my  doctrine.  Their  love  of  worldly  honour,  and  the  ap- 
plause of  men  is  given  as  a  reason  why  they  could  not  believe  in 
him.  John  v.  44.  He  traces  their  unbelief  into  their  hatred 
both  of  him  and  his  Father.     John  xv.  22.  24."* 

Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  the  cause  of  spiritual  blind- 
ness is,  in  the  scriptures,  ascribed  to  disposition.  Light  is  come 
into  the  world;  but  men  love  darkness  rather  than  light,  because 
their  deeds  are  evil. — They  say  unto  God,  depart  from  usyfor  we 
DESIRE  NOT  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways. — Being  alienated  from  the 
life  of  God,  through  the  ignorance  that  is  in  them,  because  op  the 
BLINDNESS  (hardness,  or  callousness,)  of  their  heart. — fFhy 
do  ye  not  understand  my  speech  ?  even  because  ye  cannot  hear  my 
word.  But  if,  as  the  scriptures  teach,  the  cause  of  both  ignorance 
and  unbelief  is  to  be  traced  to  hatred,  (as  Mr.  M'Lean  acknowl- 
edges ;)  and  if,  as  Mr.  Ecking  says,  **  effects  are  removed  by  the 

*  Works,  Vol.  II.  p.  110. 
Vol.  III.  56 
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fomoral  of  the  c«iim»**  I  tcuctly  need  to  dnuir  the  conteqaencse^— 
thet  tbougb  io  a  general  mom  it  be  true  that,  we  are  refeoerated 
iy  belieTiDi  thegotpd,  yetmamore  partieiaiar  mom  it  it  eqnalljr 
tnie  that  we  are  regenerated  w  wdtr  to  tl. 

It  it  tomewhat  eatraordiDaiy  that  Mr,  IfLeany  after  aDowiog 
pride  land  avertion  to  he  the  great  obttmctiont  to  fidth,  thoaU  jet 
deny  the  remoral  of  them  to  be  necettaij  to  it  He  will  allow 
fome  aort  of  conviction  of  tin  to  be  necettarj  to  beUevisg  in 
Chriit  I  bnt'  nothiqg.that  iododet  the  remoTal  of  enmity,  of  pridoi 
fi»r  (hit  were  equal  to  allowing  repentance  to  he  necettevy  to  it : 
bat  if  enmity  and  pride  be  not  reme?ed,  haw  can  the  tinner,  ao 
cording  to  onr  Lord*t  reatoning  in  John  viii.  43.  ▼•  44^  miderttand 
or  belie?e  the  gotpel  ?  If  there  be  any  meaning  in  wordt*  it  it 
^uppoted  by  thit  language,  thati  in  order  to  nm(efitand  apd  believe 
the  gospel,  it  it  neceitaiy  to  "  endnre"  the  doctrine,  and  to  ftd 
a  regard  to  **  the  honour  that  cometh  from  Ood.*^  To  acconnt  br 
the  removal  of  pride  and  enmity  jtt  tort  to  befilmiVi  hf  ateopt  9^ 
ieUemngf  it,  t  tay,  very  extraordinary/  and  at  incontitteat  with 
Mr.  M.'t  own  concettiont  at  it  it  with  tcriptnre  and  imion :  ibr, 
when  writing  on  tpiritaal  illomination,  he  allawt  the  dark  and  car* 
nal  mind  to  be  thereby  rendered  spiritual,  and  to  enabled  to  die* 
cern  and  believe  spiritual  tbiDgs.^ . 

I  am  yours,  &c. 

*  Reply,  p.  7. 
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AK  INQUIRY  WHETHER  THE  PRINCIPLES  HERE  DEFENDED  AFFECT 
THE  DOCTRINE  OF  FREE  JUSTIFICATION  BY  FAITH  IN  THE  RIGHT- 
EOUSNESS OF  CHRIST. 


My  dear  Friend^ 

You  are  aware  that  tbifi  subject  has  frequently  occurred  in  the 
foregoing  letters ;  but,  being  of  the  first  importance,  I  wish  to  ap- 
propriate one  letter  wholly  to  it.  If  any  thing  I  hare  advanced 
be  inconsistent  with  justification  by  faith  alone,  in  opposition  to  jm- 
tification  by  the  works  of  the  law,  I  am  not  aware  of  it ;  and  <Ht 
conviction  that  it  is  so,  should  feel  it  my  duty  to  retract  it.  I 
know  Mr.  M'Lean  has  laboured  hard  to  substantiate  this  charge 
against  me  ;  but  1  know  also  that  it  belongs  to  the  adherents  ofHhe 
system  to  claim  the  exclusive  possession  of  this  doctrine,  and  to 
charge  others  with  error  concerning  it,  on  very  insufficient 
grounds.*     You  may  remember,  perhaps,  that  Dr.  Gill  was  accii- 

*  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  Mr.  McLean's  system  is  precisely  that  of  Mr. 
Sandeman.  The  former,  in  his  Thoughts  on  the  Calls  of  the  Oosptl,  has  cer- 
tainly departed  from  it  in  many  thiags,  particularly  in  respect  of  the  sinner's 
being  justified  antecedently  to  any  <*act,  exercise,  or  advance"  of  his  mind 
towards  Christ;  and  on  which  account  Mr.  S.  would  have  set  him  down 
ainong  the  jioputor  preachers,  f  But  he  has  so  much  of  the  system  of  Mr.  S. 
still  in  his  mind,  as  often  to  reason  upon  the  ground  of  it,  and  to  involve  him- 
self in  numerous  inconsistencies. 

t  See  Letters  on  Tberon  and  Aspasio,  Vol.  II.  p.  4BU  Note. 
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sed  of  self-riglileoubiiessy  by  M.  Sandeman,  on  the  ground  of  his 
being  an  anti-paBdobaplist ! 

A  large  part  of  that  which  Mr.  M'Lean  has  written  on  this  sub- 
ject, is  what  I  never  meant  to  oppose  ;  much  of  what  he  imputes 
to  me  is  without  foundation  ;  and  even  where  my  sentiments  are 
introduced,  they  are  generally  in  caricature. 

1  have  no  doubt  of  the  character  which  a  sinner  sustains  antece- 
dently to  his  justification,  both  in  the  account  of  the  Lawgiver  of  the 
world,  and  in  hi.s  own  account,  being  that  of  the  ungodly,  I  have 
no  objection  to  Mr.  M's  own  statement,  that  God  may  as  proper- 
ly be  said  to  justify  the  ungodly  as  to  pardon  the  guilty.  If  the 
sinner  at  the  instant  of  justification  be  allowed  not  to  be  at 
enmity  with  God,  that  is  all  1  contend  for,  and  that  is  in  effect 
allowed  by  Mr.  M.  He  acknowledges  that  the  Apostle  *'  does 
not  use  the  word  ungodly  to  describe  the  existing  character  of  an 
actual  believer."*  But  if  so,  as  no  man  is  justified  till  he  is  an  ac- 
tual believer,  no  man  is  justified  in  enmity  to  God.  He  also  coo- 
siders  faith,  justification,  and  sanctification  as  coeval,  and  allows 
that  no  believer  is  in  a  state  of  enmity  to  Godt  U  follows,  that 
ad  no  man  is  justified  till  he  believes  in  Jesus,  no  man  is  justified 
till  he  ceases  to  be  God's  enemy.  If  this  be  granted,  all  is  grant- 
ed for  which  I  contend. 

If  there  be  any  meaning  in  words,  Mr.  Sandeman  considered 
the  term  ungodly  as  denoting  the  existittg  state  of  mind  in  a  believ- 
er at  the  time  of  his  juislitication  ;  for  he  professes  to  have  been 
at  enmity  with  God,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  not  to  have 
**  begun  to  love  him,"  till  he  was  justified,  and  even  perceived 
that  he  was  so.+  It  was  this  notion  that  1  wished  to  oppose,  and 
not  any  thing  relative  to  the  character  under  which  the  sinner  is 
justified.  Mr.  M.'s  third  question,  namely,  *^  Whether  justifying 
faith  respects  God  as  the  justifier  of  the  ungodly  ?"  was  never  any 
question  with  me.  Yet  he  will  have  it  that  I  ''  make  the  Apostle 
by  the  term  ungodly  to  mean  godly."  He  might  as  well  say  that 
when  I  allow  pardon  to  respect  men  as  guilty,  and  yet  plead  for 
repent  »nce  as  necessary  to  it,  I  make  repentance  and  guilt  to  be 
the  same  thing. 

*  Reply,  p.  123.        t  Ibid,  p.  43.        %  E^jistolary  Corresp()riJencc,p.  12. 
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I  am  pot  aware  of  any  difference  with  Mr.  M.  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes a  godly  character.  Though  faith  is  necessary  to  justifica- 
tion, and  therefore,  in  the  order  of  nature,  previous  to  it ;  yet  I 
hare  no  objection  to  what  be  says,  that  it  does  not  constitute  a 
godly  character^  or  state  previously  to  justification*  And  what^ 
ever  I  have  written  of  repentance  as  preceding  faith  in  Christ,  or 
of  a  holy  faith  as  necessary  to  justification,  i  do  not  consider  any 
person  as  a  penitent  or  holy  character  till  he  believes  in  Christ 
and  is  justified.  The  holiness  for  which  I  plead  antecedent  to  this 
is  merely  incipient ;  the  rising  beam  of  the  sanctification  of  the 
Spirit.  It  is  no  more  than  the  spirituality  which  Mr.  M .  considers 
as  produced  by  divine  illumination,  previous,  or  in  order  to  be- 
lieving;! ^and  all  the  consequences  that  he  has  charged  on  the 
one,  might  with  equal  justice  be  charged  on  the  other. 

Nor  am  I  aware  of  any  difference  in  our  views  respecting  the 
duties  of  unbelievers ;  if  there  be  any,  however,  it  is  not  on  the 
side  that  Mr.  M.  imagines,  but  the  contrary.  Having  described 
the  awakened  sinner  as  ^^  convinced  of  guilt,  distressed  in  his 
mind  on  account  of  it,  really  concerned  about  the  salvation  of  his 
soul,  and  not  only  earnestly  desiring  relief,  but  diligently  labour- 
ing to  obtain  it,  according  to  the  directions  given  him,  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  holy  affections  and  dispositions/'  he  adds,  *^  All  this  I 
admit  may  be  previops  to  faith  in  Christ,  and  forgiveness 
through  him.  ^And  toiU  Mr,  Fuller  deny  this  is  the  repentance  he 
pleads  for  in  order  to  forgiveness?^^  Most  certainly  he  will. 
Had  this  been  what  he  pleaded  for,  he  had  been  justly  chargea- 
ble with  the  consequences  which  Mr.  M'Lean  has  attempted  to 
load  him  with.  But  it  is  not.  I  cannot  but  consider  this  question 
as  a  proof  that  Mr.  M.  utterly  mistook  my  sentiments  on  this  part 
of  the  subject  as  much  as  I  did  his  in  another,  in  consequence  of 
having  considered  him  as  the  author  of  a  piece  called  Simple  Truth. 
I  have  no  more  idea  of  there  being  any  holiness  in  the  exercis^ 
«s  which  he  has  described  than  he  himself  has.  1  might  add,  nor 
quite  so  much:  for,  (notwithstanding  what  he  has  here  advanced,)  in 
his  Thoughts  on  the  Calls  of  the  Gospel,  he  does  not  keep  clear  of 

*  Reply,  p.  145.  t  Ibid.  p.  7.  J  Ibid.  p.  148. 
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qDregenerate  worlu  being  somewhat  good,  or  at  least  that  they 
are  not  all  and  altogether  sinfal.*  If  this  be  compared  with  what 
I  have  written  on  toUddepratnty^  in  Essays,  pp.  53 — 81,  it  will  be 
seen  who  holds,  and  who  holds  not,  with  the  holiness  of  the  do- 
ing^ of  the  unregenerate. 

But,  whether  or  not  1  deny  this  to  be  the  repentance  for  which 
1  plead  as  necessary  to  forgiveness,  Mr.  M.  plainly  intimates  that 
Hie  an  the  repentance  which  he  aUowe  to  be  so.  In  all  that  he  has 
written  therefore,  acknowledging  repentance  to  be  necessary  to 
forgiveness,!  he  only  means  to  allow  that  a  few  graceless  convic- 
tions are  so :  and,  in  contradiction  to  the  whole  current  of  scrip-, 
tore,  even  to  those  scriptures  which  he  has  produced  and  reasoned 
from  in  his  Ihoughte  on  the  calls  of  the  Qospel^  still  believes  that 
sinners  are  forgiven  prior  to  any  repentance  but  that  which  needs 
to  be  repented  of. 

The  difference  between  us,  as  to  the  subject  of  this  letter,  seems 
chiefly  to  respect  the  nature  of  faith,  whether  it  include  any  ex- 
ercise ortbe  will  ;  and  if  it  do,  whether  it  affect  the  doctrine  of 
free  justification. 

Mr.  M.  acknowledges  faith,  as  a  principle  of  sanctification,  to  be 
holy :  it  is  only  as  justifying  that  be  is  for  excluding  all  holy  af- 
fection from  it.|  But  if  it  be  holy  in  relation  to  sanctification,  it 
must  be  holy  in  itself;  and  that  which  is  holy  in  itself,  must  be  so 
in  every  relation  which  it  sustains.  It  is  not  one  kind  of  faith 
that  sanctifies,  and  another  that  justifies  ;*  but  the  same  thing  in 
different  respects.  To  represent  faith  sanctifying  as  being  holy 
andfaith  justifying  as  having  no  holiness  in  it,  is  not  viewing  the 
same,  but  a  different  thing  in  different  respects. 

For  a  specimen  of  Mr.  M.'s  manner  of  writing  on  this  subject, 
you  will  excuse  my  copying  as  follows  ;  *'  An  awakened  sinner 
asksf  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?  An  Apostle  answers,  Believe  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christy  and  thou  shall  be  saved.  But  a  preacher  of 
the  doctrine  I  am  opposing,  would  have  taught  him  another  lesson. 
He  might,  indeed,  in  compliance,  with  scripture  language,  use  the 
word  believe  ;  but  he  would  tell   him  that,  in  this  case,  it  did 

*  bee  Vol.  II,  of  his  Works,  pp.  63,  64.    t  Reply,  pp.  36—42     %  Ibid.  p.  97. 
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not. bear  its  usual  sense,  that  it  was  not  the  assent  of  his  under- 
standing, in  giving  credit  to  the  testimony  of  the  gospel,  by  a 
^race  arising  from  a  previous  spiritual  principle,  and  including  in 
it  a  number  of  holy  affections  and  dispontions  of  heart,  all  of 
which  he  must  exercise  and  set  a  working,  in  order  to  his  being 
justified  ;  and  many  directions  will  be  given  him  how  he  is  to 
perform  this.  But  this  is  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  the  gospel, 
and  to  make  the  hope  of  a  sinner  turn  upon  his  finding  some  vir-* 
tuous  exercises  and  dispositions  in  his  own  heart,  instead  of  pla- 
cing it  directly  in  the  work  finished  by  the  son  of  God  upon  the 
cross.  In  opposition  to  this,  1  maintain  that  whatever  virtue  or 
holiness  may  be  supposed  in  the  nature  of  faith  itself,  as  it  is  not 
the  ground  of  a  sinner's  justification  in  the  sight  of  God,  so  nei- 
ther does  it  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  person  who  is  real- 
ly believing  unto  righteousness.  He. views  himself,  not  as  exerci- 
sing virtue,  but  only  as  a  mere  sinner,  while  he  believes  on  him 
that  justifieth  the  ungodly,  through  the  atonement.''  pp.  98,  99. 

You  will  not  expect  me  to  answer  this.  It  is  a  proof  how  far  a 
writer  may  misunderstand,  and  so  misrepresent  his  opponent; 
and  even  in  those  things  wherein  he  understands  him,  describe 
him  in  caricature.  I  will  only  apply  a  few  of  the  leading  traits  in 
this  picture,  to  Mr.  M.'s  own  principles.  *  A  preacher  of  this  doc- 
trine, instead  of  directing  a  sinner  to  believe  in  Christ,  and  there 
leaving  it,  would  tell  him  that  faith  was  an  assent  of  his  understand" 
ingt  a  grace  arising  from  a  previous  divine  illwninationy  by  which 
he  becomes  spiritual,  and  which  he  must  needs  therefore  first  be 
possessed  of,  and  thus  set  him  a  working  in  order  to  get  it,  that  he 
may  be  justified.  But  this  is  to  deny  the  freeness  of  the  gospel, 
and  to  make  the  hope  of  a  sinner  turn  upon  his  finding  some  light 
within  him,  instead  of  placing  it  upon  the  finished  work  of  the  Son 
of  God  upon  the  cross.  In  opposition  to  this,  I  maintain  that  what- 
ever illumination  may  be  supposed  necessary  to  believing,  and 
whatever  spiritual  perception  i.s  contained  in  the  nature  of  it,  as  it 
is  not  the  ground  of  a  sinner's  justification  in  the  sight  of  God,  so 
neither  does  it  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  person  who  it 
really  believing  unto  rightoeusness.     He  views  himself  not  as  di- 
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vinelj  illuminated,  but  merely  as  a  sinner,  believing  in  him  who 
justifietb  the  ungodly  through  the  righteousness  of  his  Son.' 

Mr.  M.  when  writing  in  this  strain,  knew  that  I  had  said  near- 
ly the  fame  things;  and,  therefore,  that  if  he  were  opposing  me,  I 
had  first  opposed  myself.  He  even  quotes  almost  a  page  of  my 
acknowledgments  on  the  subject.*  But  these  are  things,  it  seems, 
which  I  only  *'  sometimes  seem  to  hold.^^  Well,  if  Mr.  M.  can 
prove  that  I  have  any  where^  either  in  the  piece  he  was  answering, 
or  in  any  other,  directed  the  sinner's  attention  to  the  workings  of 
his  own  mind,  instead  of  Christ,  or  have  set  him  a  working,  (unless 
he  ple^ise  to  give  that  name  to  an  exhortation  to  forsake  his  way. 
and  return  to  God,  through  Jesus  Christ,)  or  have  given  him  any 
directions  how  to  work  himself  into  a  believing  frame;  then  tct  all 
that  he  has  said  stand  against  me.  But  if  not,  let  me  be  believed 
when  I  declare  my  utter  disapprobation  of  every  thing  of  the  kind. 

But  Mr.  M.  has  another  charge,  or  rather  suspicion  against  me. 
*'*  Mr.  Fuller  admits,"  he  says,  «'  that  faith  does  not  justify,  either 
as  an  internal  or  external  work,  or  holy  exercise^  or  as  being  any 
/?aW  of  that  which  is  imputed  unto  us  for  righteousness;  and  did 
not  other  parts  of  his  writings  appear  to  clash  with  this, — I  should 
rest  satisfied.  But  I  own  that  I  am  not  without  a  suspicion  that 
Mr.  F.  here  only  means  that  fiiith  does  not  justify  as  the  procuring 
cause  or  meritorious  ground  of  a  sinner's  justification;  and  that 
while  we  hold  this  point,  wc  may  include  as  much  virtue  and  holy 
exercise  of  the  will  and  affections  as  we  please,  without  affecting 
the  point  of  justification,  as  that  stands  entirely  upon  another 
ij;round,  viz.  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  But  it  must  be  carefully 
observed,  that  the  difference  between  us  docs  not  respect  the  meri- 
torious procuring  cause  of  justification,  but  the  way  in  which  we 
receive  it."* 

Be  it  according  to  this  statement,  (and  I  have  no  objection  to 
say  that  such  is  the  whole  of  my  meaning,)  yet  what  is  there  in 
this  that  clashes  with  the  above  acknowledgements,  or  with  free 
justification  ?  There  may  be  a  "  difference  between  us"  which 
yet  may  not  affect  this  doctrine.     But  let  us  hear  him  through. 

'^  Reply,  p.  100.  t  Ibid. 
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*^  The  scriptures  abundantly  testify  that  we  ^re  justified  by  faith^ 
which  shows  that  faith  has  some  concern  in  this  matter.'*  True. 
*-*  And  Mr.  Fuller  admits  that  justification  is  ascribed  to  faith,  mere- 
ly as  that  which  unites  us  to  Christy  for  the  sake  of  whose  righteous- 
ness alone,  we  are  accepted.'^  Very  good.  **  Therefore,  the  only 
question  between  us  is  this.  Does  faith  unite  us  to  Christ,  and  so 
receive  justification  through  his  righteousness,  merely  in  crediting 
the  divine  testimony  respecting  the  sufficiency  of  that  righteous- 
ness alone  to  justify  us;  or  does  it  unite  us  to  Christ,  and  obtain 
justification  through  his  righteousness,  by  virtue  of  its  being  a  mor" 
al  excellency y  and  as  including  the  holy  exercise  of  the  will  and  af- 
fections ?  The  former  is  my  view  of  this. matter;  the  latter,  if  I 
am  not  greatly  mistaken,  is  Mr.  Fuller's."  p.  101. 

It  is  some  satisfaction  to  find  our  differences  on  the  important 
doctrine  of  justification  reduced  to  a  single  point.  Allowing  my 
sentiments  to  be  fairly  stated,  (and  though  I  should  not  express 
them  just  in  these  words,  yet  I  certainly  do  consider  a  holy  faith 
as  necessary  to  unite  us  to  a  holy  Saviour,)  the  question  is,  wheth- 
er this  sentiment  clashes  with  the  foregoing  acknowledgments,  or 
with  the  doctrine  of  free  justification  ?  It  lies  on  Mr.  M.  io  prove 
that  it  does  so.  Let  us  hear  him  '*  I  hold  that  sinners  are  justi- 
fied through  Christ's  righteousness,  by  faith  cdone^  or  purely  in 
believing  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  which  he  finished  on 
the  cross,  and  which  was  declared  to  be  accepted  by  his  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead,  is  alone  sufficient  for  their  pardon  and  accept- 
ance with  God,  however  guilty  and  unworthy  they  are.  But,  in 
opposition  to  this,  the  whole  strain  of  Mr.  Fuller's  reasoning,  tends 
to  show  that  sinners  are  not  justified  by  faith  alone,  but  by  faith 
working  by  love,  or  including  in  it  the  holy  exercise  of  the  will 
and  affections;  and  this  addition  to  faith  he  makes  to  be  that  quali- 
fication in  it,  on  which  the  fitness  or  congruity  of  an  interest  in 
Christ's  righteousness  depends.  (App.  pp.  183,  184.)  Without 
this  addition ,  he  considers  faith  itself,  whatever  be  its  grounds  or 
object,  to  be  an  empty,  unholy  speculation,  which  requires  no  in- 
fluence of  the  Spirit  to  produce  it.  (p.  128.)  So  that  if  what  is 
properly  termed /at^A,  has  in  his  opinion  any  place  at  all  in  justifi- 
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cation,  it  must  be  merely  on  account  of  the  holy  exercises  and  af- 
fections which  attend  it"  pp.  101, 102. 

Such  is  Mr.  M.^aproof  of  my  consistency  with  my  own  acknowl- 
edgments, and  with  the  freeness  of  justification. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  difference  be- 
tween us,  by  Mr.  M.'s  own  acknowledgment,  does  not  respect  th% 
meritorioui,  or  procuring  catue  of  justification.  All  he  says,  there- 
fore, of  *'  the  righteousness  of  Christ  as  finished,  and  declared  to 
be  accepted  by  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  being  alone  suffi- 
cient for  our  pardon  and  acceptance  with  God,  however  guilty  and 
unworthy  we  are,"  belongs  equally  to  my  views,  as  to  his  own: 
yet,  immediately  aAer  these  words,  he  says,  ''  but  in  opposition  to 
this,  Mr.  F."  &c.  as  if  these  sentiments  were  exclusively  his  own. 
The  difference  between  us  belongs  to  the  nature  of  justifying 
faith.  He  considers  the  sinner  as  united  to  Christ,  and  so  as  jus- 
tified, by  the  mere  assent  of  his  understanding  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  cross,  exclusive  of  all  approbation  of  it:  whereas  I  consider 
every  thing  pertaining  to  the  understanding,  when  the  term  is 
used  exclusive  of  approbation,  to  be  either  merely  natural,  or  a 
*•  seeing  and  hating  of  Christ  the  Father."  Nor  is  approbation  a 
raer«T  effect  of  faith,  but  enters  into  its  essence;  It  is  believing, 
but  it  is  believing  with  the  heart ;  which  all  the  labors  of  Mr.  San- 
deman  and  his  disciples  have  not  been  able  to  prove  means  only 
the  understanding.  We  may  believe  many  things  withoiit  approv- 
ing tliem  :  but  the  nature  of  the  objects  believed  in  this  case, 
renders  cordiality  essential  to  it.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  to  believe  the  gospel  without  a  sense  of  the  exceeding 
sinfulness  of  sin,  and  of  the  suitableness  and  glory  of  the  Saviour, 
which  does  not  merely,  prorfwce  but  includes  approbation  of  him. 
To  **  see  no  form  nor  comeliness  in  him''  is  the  same  thing  as  to  be 
an  unbeliever ;  and  the  contrary  is  to  be  a  believer. 

But  I  shall  notice  these  remarks  of  Mr.  M.  a  little  more  particu- 
larly. 

First :  By  the  manner  in  which  he  has  introduced  them,  it  must 
appear  to  the  reader  that  I  had  not  fully  declared  my  mind  on  this 
subject,  and  that  Mr.  M.  in  detecting  my  errors  was  obliged  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  uncertain  ground  of  ^'suspicion:"  yet  he  could  not  have 
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read  the  very  pages  on  which  he  was  animadyerting,*  without  hav- 
ing repeatedly  met  with  the  most  express  avowals  of  the  sentiment, 
such  as  the  following — ^*  Whatever  is  pleaded  in  hehalf  of  the  ho- 
ly nature  of  faith,  it  is  not  supposed  to  justify  us  as,  a  work  or  holy 
exerciiCy  or  as  being  any  par<  of  that  which  is  accounted  vnto  U9 
for  righteotuneis :  but  merely  as  that  which  unites  to  Christ^ 
for  the  sake  of  whose  righteousness  alone  we  are  accepted.'* — 
Again  :  ^'  Living  faith,  or  faith  that  worketh  by  love,  is  necessary 
to  justification,  not  as  being  the  ground  of  our  acceptance  with 
God  ;  not  as  a  virtue  of  which  justification  is  the  reward;  but  as 
that  without  which  we  could  not  be  united  to  a  living  redeem- 
£R.''  Yet  with  these  passages  before  his  eyes,  Mr.  M.  afiects  to  be 
at  a  loss  to  know  my  sentiments  ;  he  *'  suspects"  1  maintain  holy 
affection  in  faith  as  necessary  to  union  with  Christ ! 

Secondly:  If  the  difference  between  us  has  no  respect  to  the 
meritorious y  or  procuring  cause  of  justification ^  as  Mr.  M.  allows 
it  has  not,  then  why  does  he  elsewhere  tell  his  reader  that ''  he 
thinks  Mr.  F.  means  to  plead  fbr  such  a  moral  fitness  for  justifica- 
tion as  that  wherein  the  virtue  of  the  party  commends  him  to  it ; 
or  in  which  he  is  put  into  a  good  state  as  a  fit  or  suitable  testimony 
of  regard  to  the  moral  excellency  of  his  qualifications  or  acts.'' 
(p.  104.^  I  know  not  what  Mr.  M.  may  think,  but  I  should  consid- 
er this  as  making  faith  the  procuring  cause,  or  meritoriotts  ground 
of  justification  :  for  what  is  the  meritorious  ground  of  a  blessing 
but  that  in  consideration  of  which  it  is  bestowed  ? 

Thirdly  :  If  it  is  not  sufficient  that  we  ascribe  the  meritorious, 
or  procuring  cause  of  justification  to  the  work  of  Christ,  unless  we 
also  exclude  all  holy  affection  from  the  nature  of  faith  as  uniting  us 
to  him,  how  is  it  that  Mr.  M.  has  written  as  he  has  on  the  CaUs  of 
the  Gospel?  He  seems  to  have  thought  it  quite  enough  for  him  to 
disavow  repentance  or  fiuth  as  making  any  part  of  our  justifying 
righteousness,  though  the  same  disavowal  on  my  part  gives  him  no 
satisfaction.  '*  Did  Peter,"  he  asks,  **  overturn  the  doctrine  of 
free  justification  by  faith  when  he  exhorted  the  unbeliving  Jews 
to  repent  and  be  converted  that  their  sins  might  be  blotted  out  ? 

,»  *  Appendix,  pp.  182—184. 
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Does  he  there  direct  them  to  any  any  part  of  that  work  which 
Ckrint  had  finished  far  the  justification  of  the  ungodly j  or  lead 
thf^mto  think  that  their  faith,  repentance,  or  conversion  were  to 
make  an  atonement  for  their  sins  ^"  Again  :  '*  Cannot  the  wick- 
ed be  exhorted  to  believe,  repent,  and  seek  the  Lord,  and  be  en- 
couraged to  this  by  a  promise  of  success,  without  making  the  suc- 
cess to  depend  on  human  merit  ?  Are  such  exhortations  and 
promises  always  to  be  suspected  of  having  a  dangerous  and 
self  righteous  tendency  ?  Instead  of  taking  them  in  their  plain 
and  simple  sense,  must  our  main  care  always  be  to  guard 
against  some  supposed  self-righteous  use  of  them,  till  we  have  ex- 
plained away  their  whole  force  and  spirit,  and  so  distinguished  and 
refined  upon  them  as  to  make  men  more  afraid  to  comply  with, 
than  to  reject  them,  lest  they  should  be  guilty  of  some  exertion  of 
mind  or  body,  some  good  disposition  or  motion  towards  Christy 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  highest  wickedness^  and  a  despising  of 
the  work  of  Christ  V*. 

If  there  be  any  meaning  in  words,  Mr.  M.  here  roost  decidedly 
contends  for  repentance,  faith,  and  conversion  (which  must  be 
allowed  to  include  holy  affection)  being  necessary  in  the  establish- 
ed order  of  things,  to  mercy,  pardon,  &c.  which  must  also  be  al- 
lowed to  include  justification. 

Fourthly  :  With  respect  to  fitness,  1  think,  with  Mr.  M.  that 
there  is  a  '^  peculiar  suitableness  in  faith  to  receive  jus- 
tification, and  every  other  spiritual  blessing  purely  of  grace." 
(p.  106.)  It  is  of  faith  that  it  might  of  grace.  And  this 
peculiar  suitableness  consists  in  its  being  of  the  nature  of 
faith  to  receive  the  blessings  of  grace  as  God's  free  gifts  through 
the  atonement,  instead  of  performing  any  thing  in  the  way 
of  being  rewarded  for  it.  Thus  it  is  properly  opposed  to  the 
works  of  the  law.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  in  order  to  this 
there  must  be  no  *'  good  disposition  or  motion  towards  Christ"  in 
our  believing  in  him.  On  the  contrary,  if  faith  were  mere  knowl- 
edge, exclusive  of  approbation,  it  would  not  be  adapted  to  receive 
the  doctrine  of  the  gospel ;  it  would  be  either  unholy,  or  at  best 
merely  natural.     If  the  former  instead  of  receiving,  it  would  be 

♦■  See  Works,  Vol.  II.  pp.  38.  55,56. 
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certain  to  reject  the  heavenly  doctrine ;  and  if  the  latter,  there 
would  be  no  idaore  suitableness  to  receive  it,  than  there  is  in  the 
wisdom  of  this  world  to  receive  the  true  knowledge  of  God.  A 
holy  faith  is  necessary  to  receive  a  holy  doctrine,  and  so  to  unite 
us  to  a  holy  Saviour. 

The  Jltn€88  for  which  I  plead,  in  6od*8  justifying  those  who 
cordially  acquiesce  in  the  gospel  way  of  salvation,  rather  than  oth* 
ers,  and  which  Mr.  M.  considers  as  inconsistent  with  free  justifica- 
tion, (Repfy,  p.  183.)  is  no  other  than  the  fitness  of  wisdom,  which, 
while  it  preserves  the  honours  of  grace,  is  not  inattentive  to  those 
of  righteousness.  Had  it  been  said,  Though  the  wicked  forsake 
not  his  way,  nor  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts  ;  and  though  he 
return  not  to  the  Lord,  yet  will  he  have  mercy  upon  him,  nor  to 
our  God,  yet  will  he  abundantly  pardon-— we  should  feel  a  want  of 
fitness,  and  instantly  perceive  that  grace  was  here  exalted  at  the 
expense  of  righteousness.  He  that  can  discern  no  fitness  in 
<iuch  connexions  but  that  oftoorks  and  rewards^  must  have  yet  to 
learn  some  of  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God. 

Fifthly  :  With  respect  to  justification  by  faith  alone  ^  Mr,  M.  ap- 
pears to  have  affixed  a  new  sense  to  the  ph^ase.  I  have  always 
understood  it  to  mean  justification  by  a  righteousness  receivedy  in 
opposition  to  justification  by  a  righteousness  jper/brmec^,  according 
to  Gal.  iii.  11,12.  That  no  man  is  justified  by  the  lam  in  the  sight 
of  Godj  is  evident :  for  the  just  shall  live  by  faith.  And  the  law 
is  not  of  faith  :  but  the  man  that  doeth  them  shall  live  in 
them.  In  this  sense,  justification  by  faith  alone''  applies  to  my 
views  of  the  subject  as  well  as  to  his ;  but  the  sense  in  which  he 
uses  the  phrase  is  very  nearly  akin  to  that  in  which  James  uses  it 
when  speaking  of  faith  as  dead^  being  alone.  We  are,  indeed,  jus* 
tified  by  faith  alone ;  but  not  by  faith  which  is  alone. 

Mr.  M.  is  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  that  holiness  which  I  con- 
ceive essential  to  the  nature  of  faith  as  something  *'  added'*  to  it, 
or  as  being  something  '*  more"  than  faith  :  but  he  might  as  well 
gay  that  a  cordial  rejection  of  the  gospel  is  something  ^'  more"  thati 
irabelief.  In  like  manner  he  seems  to  consider  the  phrase  faith 
which  worketh  by  love  as  expressive  of  what  faith  produces  posteri* 
or  to  its  tmiting  us  to  Christ;  whereas  it  is  of  the  nature  of  faith  in  its 
very ^r«f  existence  in  the  mind  to  work,  and  that  in  a  way  of  love 
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to  the  object.  It  is  also  remarkable,  that  Paul  speaks  of  faith 
which  worketh  bylovt  as  aTailing  to  justification  ;  while  circum- 
cision  or  uncircumcisiou  availeth  nothing.*  Faith,  hope,  and 
charity  hare,  no  doubt,  their  distinctive  characters ;  but  not  one 
of  them,  nor  of  any  other  grace,  consists  in  its  being  devoid  of  holy 
affection.  This  is  a  common  property  belonging  to  all  the  graces, 
is  coeval  with  them,  and  essential  to  them.  Whatever  we  may 
possess,  call  it  knowledge  or  &ith,  or  what  we  may,  if  it  be  devoid 
of  this,  it  is  not  the  effect  of  special  divine  influence,  and  therefore 
not  a  fruit  of  the  Spirit.  That  which  is  bomofthe  Spirii^  is  spirit. 
Lastly  :  If  union  with  Christ  were  antecedent  to  all  holy  affec- 
tion, it  would  not  be  what  the  scriptures  represent  it ;  namely,  an 
union  of  spirit :  He  thai  is  joined  to  the  Lord  is  onb  spuiiTit 
Union  of  Spirit  most  include  congeniality  of  disposition.  Our 
heart  must  be  as  Christ's  heart,  or  we  are  not  one  with  him.  Be- 
lieving in  him  with  all  the  heart,  we  from  hence,  according  to  the 
wise  and  gracious  constitution  of  the  gosspel,  and  not  in  reward  of 
any  holiness  in  us,  possess  a  revealed  interest  in  him,  and  in  all 
the  bisnefits  arising  from  his  obedience  unto  death.  He  thai  hath 
the  Son  hath  life.  Such  appears  to  be  the  order  of  things  as  taught 
us  in  the  scripture,  and  such  the  connexion  between  faith  and  jus- 
tification. If  union  with  Christ  were  acquired  by  faith,  and  an  in- 
terest in  him  were  bestowed  in  reward  of  it,  it  would  indeed  be  in- 
consistant  with  free  justification  :  but  if  the  necessity  of  a  holy 
faith  arise  merely  from  the  nature  of  things  ;  that  is,  its  fitness  to 
unite  us  to  a  holy  Saviour  ;  and  if  faith  itself  be  the  gift  of  God,  no 
such  conseq,uence  follows  ;  for  the  union,  though  we  be  active  in 
it,  is  in  reality  formed  by  him  who  actuates  us,  and  to  him  belongs 
the  praise.  Of  him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  of  God  is  made 
unto  us  wisdom^  and  righteousness ^  and  sanctijicaiion,  and  redemp^ 
tion ;  that  according  as  it  is  written  He  that  glorieth,  let  him 

GLORY  IN  THE  LoRD.J 

Mr.  M.  has  written  much  about  God's  justifying  the  ungodly  : 
but  while  he  allows  that  the  term  is  not  descriptive  of  the  existing 
character  of  a  believer,  I  have  no  dispute  with  him.  He  admits  that 

*  G;il.  V.  «.  1 1  Cor  yi.  17.  %  1  Cor.  i.  30,  31. 
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when  Christ  is  said  to  die  for  the  ungodly^  the  term  includes  many 
who  at  the  time  were  smntay  only  he  died  not  for  them  as 
taints;  (p.  115.)  and  this  I  readily  allow.  The  examples  of 
Abraham  and  David  were  not  introdaced  by  me  to  prove  them  to 
have  been  godly  characters  for  many  years  prior  to  their  justifica- 
tion ;  but  that  the  examples  of  their  feith  being  taken  not  from 
their  first  believing,  while  yet  it  respected  God  as  the  justifier  of 
the  ungodly,  the  doctrine  of  free  justification  could  not  require  that 
the  party  should  at  the  time  be  at  enmity  with  God.* 

Mr.  M.  has  also  written  much  about  the  state  of  an  awakened 
einner.  As  he  had  disowned  the  subject  of  any  holy  affecUon^  I 
concluded  he  must  be  ''  an  hardhearted  enemy  of  God."  This 
was  stated,  not  from  a  want  of  feeling  toward  any  poor  sinner,  but 
to  show  whither  the  principle  led.  Mr.  M.  answers—- '^  I  have  not 
the  least  idea  that  a  hardhearted  enemy  of  God,  while  such,  can 
either  receive  or  enjoy  forgiyeness ;  but  I  distinguish  between 
such  a  state  of  mind,  and  that  of  an  awakened  self-condemned  sin- 
ner, and  also  between  the  latter  and  a  real  convert  who  believes 
the  gospel,  has  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious,  and  is  possessed  of 
holy  afiections."  (p.  151.)  Is  there  a  medium,  then,  between  ho- 
ly affection  and  hardhearted  enmity  ?  If  so,  it  must  be  something 
like  neutrality.  But  Christ  has  left  no  room  for  this,  having  de- 
clared. He  thai  is  not  with  me  is  against  me.  Let  a  sinner  be 
alarmed  as  much  as  he  may,  if  he  have  no  holy  affection  toward 
God,  he  must  be  a  hardhearted  enemy  to  him.  Such  I  believe  are 
many  awakened  sinners  notwithstanding  all  their  terrors,  and  such 
they  will  view  themselves  to  have  been,  if  thej'  ever  come  to  see 
things  as  they  are.  There  are  others,  however  who  are  not  so, 
but  whose  convictions  are  spiritual,  like  those  of  Paul,  who  saw 
sinj  through  the  commandment^  to  be  exceeding  sinful,  and  who 
through  the  law  became  dead  to  the  law,  that  he  might  live  unto  God,^^ 
Convictions  of  this  kind  lead  the  sinner  to  Christ.  They  may  not 
be  distinguishable  at  the  time,  either  by  himself  or  others,  and 
nothing  but  the  effects  may  prove  the  difference :  yet  an  es- 
sential difference  there  is. 

*  On  thif  subject  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader  to  Discoune  XXII  of  my 
work  on  Genet  in. 


ii,G  ^^  JUSTIFICATION.  [Lbttxr  VIM. 

Mr.  M.  refers  to  the  case  of  the  jailor.  I  know  not  what  was 
his  conviction  of  the  evil  of  sin  nor  when  he  became  the  subject 
of  holy  affection.  But  be  it  when  it  might,  he  was  till  then  an 
hardhearted  enemy  of  God.  The  case  to  which  writers  on 
Mr.  M.'s  side  the  question  more  frequently  refer  is,  that  of  the 
self-condemned  publican  ;  but  antecedently  to  his  going  down  to 
his  house  justified,  <'  humbled  himself,''  and  that  in  a  way  ofholy, 
though  not  ofjojiful  affection. 

According  to  Mr.  M.  there  is  a  state  of  mind  which  is  not  the 
effect  of  renewing  grace  and  therefore  contains  nothing  truly 
good  ;  but  which  is  nevertheless,  necessary  and  sufficient  to  pre- 
pare the  sinner  for  receiving  the  forgiveness  of  his  sin.  '  A  hard- 
hearted enemy  of  God  cannot  receive  or  enjoy  gospel  forgiveness; 
but  a  sinner  under  terrors  of  conscience^  though  equally  destitute 
of  all  regard  for  God  as  the  other,  can,^ 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  impeach  Mr.  M.'s  integrity.  I  doubt  not 
but  be  thinks  that,  in  writing  his  Reply ^  he  was  engaged  in  refu- 
ting error.  Yet,  if  his  own  words  are  to  be  believed,  he  does  not 
know,  after  all,  but  that  he  hiis  been  opposing  the  truth.  In  page 
151,  he  says,  *' Whether  such  convictions  as  issue  in  conversion 
differ  in  kind  from  others,  1  will  not  take  upon  me  to  deter- 
mine." That  is,  he  does  not  know  but  that  it  may  be  so,  and  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  spiritual  conviction,  a  conviction  of  the  evil 
of  sin  antecedently  to  believing  in  the  Saviour,  and  subservient  to 
it.  But  this  is  the  same,  in  effect,  as  saying  he  does  not  know 
whether  that  which  he  has  been  opposing  throughout  his  perform- 
ance may  not,  after  all,  be  true,!  *'  But  1  am  certain  of  this,"  he 
adds,  **  that  it  would  be  very  unsafe  to  build  up  any  in  an  opinion 
of  their  possessing  holiness  merely  upon  the  ground  of  their  con- 
victions, while  they  come  short  of  a  real  change,  and  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  That  conviction  of  sin  and  it^ 
desert  which  is  subservient  to  faith  in  Christ,  will  never  lead  a 
person  to  think  that  it  is  any  part  of  his  holiness  ;  for  such  a 
thought  would  be  as  opposite  to  the  nature  of  his  conviction  as  his 
leeling  a  disease  would  be  to  his  thinking  himself  whole. '^  Very 
good  ;  but  against  what  is  it  directed  ?  not  any  thing  advanced  by 
W\^  opponent.     It  is,  however,  manifestly  against  the  scope  of  his 
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own  performaace.  The  tendency,  though  not  the  desigo,  fit  thes/e 
remarks  is,  to  show  that  there  is  a  **  difference  in  kind"  between 
some  convictions  and  others,  and  a  marked  one  too.  "  That  coo- 
yiction  of  sio  and  its  desert  which  id  subservient  to  faith  in  Christ 
will  never  lead  a  person  to  think  that  is  any  part  of  his  holiness  :" 
but  (he  might  have  added)  thai  conviction  of  sin  which  is  not  sub- 
se-rvient  to  iaitb  in  Christ  will.  Graceless  convictions  generally, 
if  not  always,  become  objects  of  self-idmiration.  Here  then  Mr. 
M.  not  only  determines,  that  there  is  a  difference  between  sooie 
convictions  and  others,  hot  specifies  wherein  that  difference  con- 
sists. It  never  occurred  to  the  self-condemned  publican  that  there 
was  any  thing  good  or  holy  in  his  ^'liumbling  himself"  be&re  God. 
Our  Lord,  however,  held  it  up  9a  being  so,  and  recommended  il 
as  an  example  to  others. 

I  shall  conclude  this  letter  with  a  few  remarks  on  quaUficoHcms. 
This  is  a  term  on  which  Mr.  Sandeman  and  his  followers  bave 
plentifully  dedaimed.  It  conveys  to  me  the  idea  of  something 
which  enJtUhs  the  party  to  a  good,  or  fits  him  to  enjoy  it.  Wjith 
respect  to  entitling  as,  I  ^uppbse  there  is  no  dispute.  The  gos- 
pel and  its  invitations  are  our  title  to  come  to  Christ  for  salvation. 
And  with  respect  to  fitting  us,  there  is  nothing  of  this  kind  that  is 
pleadable,  or  which  furnishes  any  ground  of  encouragement  to  the 
sinner  that  he  shall  be  accepted.  It  is  not  any  thing  prior  to  com- 
ing to  Christ,  but  coming  itself  that  has  the  promise  of  acceptance. 
AH  that  is  pleaded  for  is,  the  necessity  of  a  state  of  mind  suited  in 
the  nature  of  things  to  believing,  and  without  which  no  sinner  ever 
did  or  can  believe  ;  and  which  state  of  mind  is  not  self-wrought, 
bat  the  effect  of  regenerating  grace. 

Mr.  Sandeman  represents  sinners  as  saying  to  preachers,  **  If 
you  would  preach  the  gospel  to  us,  you  must  tell  us  something  fit 
to  give  us  joy  as  we  presently  stand,  unconscious  of  any  distin- 
guishing qualification.*^  That  the  mind,  at  the  time  when  it  first 
receives  gospel  comfort,  may  be  unconscious,  not  only  of  every 
distinguishing  qualification,  but  of  being  the  subject  of  any  thing 
truly  good,  I  allow ;  for  I  believe  that  is  the  first  true  comfort 
which  arises  from  the  consideration  ofuihat  Christ  M,  rather  tha» 
otvflaA  we  are  towards  Mm.    But  to  be  **  oneonscious"  of  any 
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thing  troly  good,  and  actually  destitute  of  it,  are  two  things  :  and 
80  is  its  being  necessary  in  the  nature  of  things  to  our  enjoying 
the  consolations  of  the  gospel,  and  its  being  so  ae  a  qualification 
entitling,  or  in  some  way  recommending  us  to  the  divine  favour. 
To  conceive  of  a  sinner  who  is  actually  hardened  in  his  sins,  bloat- 
ed with  self-righteous  pride,  and  full  of  opposition  to  the  gospel, 
receiving  joy  *<  presently  as  he  stands"  is  not  only  conceiving  of 
rest  for  the  soul  without  coming  to  the  Saviour  for  it,  but  is  in 
itself  a  contradiction.  Mr.  M'Lean  acknowledges  as  much  as  this. 
**  I  have  not  the  least  idea,"  he  says  "that  a  hardhearted  enemy 
of  God,  while  such,  can  either  receive  or  enjoy  forgiveness." 
Conviction  of  sin  then,  whether  it  have  any  thing  holy  in  it,  or 
"not,  is  itecesMtry,  not,  I  presume,  as  a  qualification  reeotnoiending 
the  sinner  to  the  divine  favour,  but  as  that  without  which  believ- 
ing in  Jesus  were  in  its  own  nature  impossible.  Soch  are  my 
views  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  new  heart  ere  the  sinner  can  come 
to  Christ.  The  joy  that  the  unregenerate  sinner  can  receive 
*'  presently  as  he  stands"  is  anything  but  that  which  is  afforded  by 
the  good  news  of  salvation  to  the  chief  of  sinners. 

I  am  yours,  kc. 


LETTER  IX. 


ON  CERTAIN  JfEW  TESTAMENT  PRACTICES. 


My  dear  Friend^ 

That  there  are  serious  Christians  who  have  leaned  to  the  Sande- 
manian  system  I  have  no  doubt ;  and  in  people  of  this  description 
I  have  seen  things  worthy  o£  imitation.  It  has  appeared  to  me 
that  there  is  a  greater  diligence  in  endeavouring  to  understand 
the  scriptures,  and  a  stricter  regard  to  what  they  are  supposed  to 
contain,  than  among  many  other  professors  of  Christianity.  They 
do  not  seem  to  trifle  with  either  principle  or  practice  in  the  man- 
ner that  many  do.  Even  in  those  things  wherein  they  appear  to 
me  to  misunderstand  the  scriptures,  there  is  a  regard  towards 
tjiem  which  is  worthy  of  imitation.  There  is  something  even 
in  their  rigidness,  which  I  prefer  before  that  trifling  with  truth 
which,  among  other  professing  Christians  often  passes  under  the 
name  of  liberality . 

These  concessions,  however,  do  not  respect  those  who  have 
gone  entirely  into  the  system,  so  as  to  have  thoroughly  imbibed 
its  spirit ;  but  persons  who  have  manifested  a  considerable  par- 
tiality io  favour  of  the  doctrine.  Take  the  denomination  as  a 
whole,  and  it  is  not  among  them  you  can  expect  to  see  the  Chris- 
tian practice  of  the  New  Testament  exemplified.  You  will  find 
them  very  punctilious  in  some  things  ;  but  very  defective  in  oth- 
ers. Religion,  as  exhibited  by  them,  resembles  a  rickety  child, 
whose  growth  is  confined  to  certain  parts  :  it  wants  that  lovely 
uniformity,  or  proportion,  which  constitutes  the  beauty  of  holiness. 
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Some  of  the  followers  of  Mr.  Sandeman,  who,  in  his  life  time, 
fortned  a  society  in  St.  Martin  Vie  grand,  London,  and  pablished 
an  account  of  what  they  call  their  Christian  practices^  acknowl* 
edge  that  the  command  of  washing  one  another^s  feet  is  binding 
*'only  when  it  can  be  an  act  of  kindness  to  do  so,*'  and  that 
though  there  be  neither  precept  nor  precedent  {ovfanmly'prayeri 
yet  **  it  seems  necessary  for  mainti^ining  the  fear  of  God  in  a  fam- 
ily.*' They  proceed,  however,  to  judge  those  who  insist  on  &m- 
ily-prayer  and  the  first  day  sabbath,  wihUe  they  disregarded  the 
feoits  of  charity,  the  holy  hiu,  dsc  as  persons  **  influenced  to  their 
religious  practices,  not  by  the  fear  of  God,  the  authority  of  Christi 
<iT  the  Spirit  of  truth.**  It  is  easy  to  see,  from  hence,  what  kind 
of  Christian  practice  that  is  by  which  these  people  are  distinguisb- 
ed.* 

A  punctilious  adherence  to  the  letter  of  scripture  in  some  ca- 
ses commendable,  eyen  though  it  may  extend  to  the  tkthmg  ofmaU 
and  cummin:  but  in  others  it  would  lead  you  aside  from  the  mind 
of  Christ ;  and  to  pursue  any  thing  to  the  neglect  of  Judgment, 
mercy,  and  the  love  of  God,  is  dangerous  in  the  extreme* 

it  has  long  appeared  to  me,  that  a  great  many  errors  ha?e  arisen 
from  applying  to  moral  obligettions,  the  principle  which  is  proper 
in  obedience  to  positive  insiitiitione.  By  confounding  these,  and 
giving  to  both  the  name  o{  ordinances ^  the  New  Testament  becomes 
little  more  than  ritual,  and  religion  is  nearly  reduced  to  a  round  qf 
mechanical  performances. 

The  distinction  of  obedience  into  moral  and  positive  has  been 
made  by  the  ablest  writers  of  almost  every  denomination,  and 
must  be  made  if  we  would  understand  the  scriptures.  Without  it 
we  should  confound  the  eternal  standard  of  right  and  wrong  giren 
to  Israel  at  Sinai,  (the  sum  of  which  is  the  love  of  God  and  our 
neighbour,)  with  the  body  of  **  carnal  ordinances  imposed  on  them 
until  the  time  of  reformation."  We  should  also  confound  those 
precepts  of  the  New  Testament  which  arise  from  the  relations  we 
sustain  to  God  and  one  another,  with  those  that  arise  merely  from 
the  sovereign  will  of  the  legislator,  and  could  never  have  been 

*  I  have  n«t  seen  this  pamphlet,  but  have  taken  a  few  quotations  fropa  it, 
contained  in  Backus's  fHatowrat  on  Faith  and  ittivjlumee. 
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kDOwn  but  for  his  having  cfxpressly  enjoined  them.  Concerning 
the  former,  an  inspired  writer  does  not  'scruple  to  refer  the  prim- 
itiye  Christians  to  that  sense  of  right  and  wrong  which  is  implanted 
in  the  minds  of  men  in  general ;  saying,  Whatsoever  things  art 
TRUE,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just, 
whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatso- 
ever things  are  of  oood  report  ;  if  there  be  any  mrtue^  and  if 
there  be  any  praise^  think  on  these  things.  But  concerning  the  lat- 
ter, he  directs  their  whole  attention  to  the  will  of  Christ.  JSfow  I 
pruise  you  brethren^  that  you  remember  me  in  all  things^  and  keep 
THE  bRDiNANcBs  Of  I  delivered  them  unto  you, — /  received  of  the 
Lord  thi^hwhichjaso  I  delivered  unto  you,  &c.  The  one  is  com- 
manded because  it  is  right ;  the  other  is  right  because  it  is  com- 
manded. The  great  principles  of  the  first  are  of  perpetual  obliga- 
tion, and  know  no  other  change  than  that  which  arises  from  the 
varying  of  relations  and  conditions  ;  but  those  of  the  last  may  be 
binding  at  one  period  of  time,  and  utterly  abolished  at  another. 

We  can  clearly  perceive  that  it  were  inconsistent  with  the  per- 
fections of  God  not  to  have  required  us  to  love  him  and  one  anoth- 
er, or  to  have  allowed  of  the  contrary.  Children  also  must  needs 
be  required  to  obey  their  parents ;  for  this  is  right.  But  it  is  not 
thus  in  positive  institutions.  Whatever  wisdom  there  may  be  in 
them,  and  whatever  discernment  in  us,  we  could  not  have  known 
them  had  they  not  been  expressly  revealed;  nor  are  they  even 
enforced  as  being  in  themselves  right,  but  merely  from  the  author* 
ity  of  the  lawgiver.  Of  them  we  may  say,  Had  it  plei^ed  God,  he 
might  in  various  instances  have  enjoined  the  apposites.  But  of 
the  other  we  are  not  allowed  to  suppose  it  possible  or  consistent 
with  righteousness  for  God  to  have  required  any  thing  different 
from  that  which  he  has  required.  The  obligation  of  man  to  love 
and  obey  his  Creator  must  have  been  coeval  with  his  existence  ; 
but  it  was  not  till  he  had  planted  a  garden  in  Eden,  and  there  put 
the  man  whom  he  had  formed,  and  expressly  prohibited  the  fruit 
of  one  of  the  trees  on  pain  of  death,  that  he  came  under  vl  positive 
law. 

The  use  to  be  made  of  this  distinction  in  the  present  contro- 
versy is,  to  judge  in  what  cases  we  are  to  look  for  express  precept  or 
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txampi^i  atid  in  what  cam  W€  art  wU  to  look  for  them.  Mr.  Brain- 
wood  very  properly  observes,  '*  That  which  is  morally  good  in  iti 
own  nature  is  a  bounden  duty,  although  it  shovld  not  be  partico- 
larly  Gommanded  or  exemplified  in  all  the  word  of  God."*  la 
obedience  of  this  description  there  is  not  that  need  of  minate  roles 
and  examples  as  in  the  other ;  but  merely  of  general  principles 
which  naturally  lead  to  all  the  particulars  comprehended  ooder 
them. 

To  require  express  precept  or  example,  or  to  adhere  io  sll  ca- 
ses to  the  literal  sense  of  those  precepts  which  are  given  m,  io 
things  of  a  moral  nature,  would  greatly  mislead  as.  We  may  by 
a  disregard  of  that  for  which  there  is  no  express  precept  or  prece* 
dent,  omit  what  is  manifestly  right ;  and  by  an  adherence  to  the 
letter  of  scriptural  precepts,  overlook  the  spirit  of  them,  and  do 
that  which  is  manifestly  wrong. 

If  we  will  do  nothing  without  express  precept  or  precedent,  we 
must  build  no  places  for  Christian  worship,  form  no  societies  for 
visiting  and  relieving  the  afflicted  poor,  establish  do  schools,  en- 
dow no  hospitals,  nor  contribute  any  thing  towards  them,  nor  aoy 
thing  towards  printing  or  circulating  the  holy  scriptures.  Wheth- 
er any  person  who  fears  God  would  on  this  ground  consider  him- 
self excused  from  these  duties,  I  cannot  tell:  it  is  on  no  better 
ground,  however,  that  duties  of  equal  importance  have  been  dis- 
regarded ;  especially  those  of  family-prayer  ^  and  the  sanctificaiion 
of  the  Lord's-day. 

Id  Mr.  Sandeman's  time  it  was  allowed,  that  ^'  though  there 
were  neither  precept  nor  precedent  (or  family  prayer  y  yet  it  seem- 
ed necessary  for  maintaining  the  fear  of  God  in  a  family,**  But 
this  concession  being  at  variance  with  more  favourite  principles, 
seems  to  have  meant  mothing.  It  is  said  that  family  prayer  has 
long  been  disregarded  by  many  who  drink  the  deepest  into  the 
doctrine.  With  them,  therefore,  the  maintaining  of  "  the  fear  of 
God  in  a  family, '^  seems  to  be  given  up.  This  fact  has  operated 
much  against  the  denomination,  in  the  esteem  of  serious  Chris- 
tians ;  by  whom  they  are  considered  as  little  other  than  a  body  of 

*  Letters,  &c.  p.  42. 
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worldly  men.  Of  late,  the  system  has  been  improyed.  Instead 
of  owning,  as  formeriy,  that  '*  the  fear  of  God  seemed  to  require 
this  duty,*'  it  is  now  held  to  be  unlawful,  provided  any  part  of  the 
family  be  unbelievers,  seeing  it  is  holding  communion  with  them. 
On  the  same  principle,  unbelieyers,  it  is  said,  are  not  allowed  to 
join  in  public  prayers  and  praise,  unless  it  be  in  an  adjoining  room, 
or  with  some  kind  of  partition  between  them  and  the  believers. 
In  short,  it  is  maintained,  that  **  we  ought  only  to  join  in  prayer 
and  praise  with  those  with  whom  we  partake  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per."* Such  are  the  consequences  of  confounding  things  morai 
with  things  positive  or  ceremonial. 

We  have  no  account  of  any  particular  injunctions  given  to 
Abraham  respecting  the  ordering  of  his  family.  God  had  said  to 
him  in  general.  Walk  before  me  and  be  thou  perfect ;  and  which, 
as  to  things  of  this  nature,  was  sufficient.  1  know  Abraham, 
saith  the  Lord,  that  he  will  command  his  children,  and  his  house- 
hold afler  him,  that  they  should  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and 
do  justice  and  judgment.  Can  a  child  be  brought  up  in  the  nur- 
ture and  admonition  of  the  Lord  when  it  never  hears  its  parents 
pray  for  it  ?  Paul  would  not  have  eaten  the  Lord's  supper  with 
the  ship's  company;  but  he  made  no  scruple  of  '^giving  thanks 
to  God  in  presence  of  them  all"  at  a  common  meal  ;  and  this,  I 
presume,  without  any  partition  between  his  company  and  theirs^ 
or  so  much  as  a  mental  reservation  in  respect  to  the  latter.  To 
join  with  unbelievers  in  what  is  not  their  duty,  is  to  become  par- 
takers of  other  men's  sins  :  but  to  allow  them  to  join  with  us  in 
what  is  their  duty,  is  not  so.  The  believer  is  not  at  liberty  to 
join  in  the  prayer  of  unbelief:  but  the  unbeliever  is  at  liberty,  if 
he  can,  to  join  in  the  prayer  of  faith.  To  deny  him  this  were  to 
deny  him  the  right  of  becoming  a  believer,  and  of  doing  that  which 
every  one  ought  to  do.  We  ought  to  pray  for  such  things  as  both 
believers  and  unbelievers  stand  in  need  of:  if  the  latter  unite  with 
us  in  desire,  it  is  well  for  them  ;  if  not,  the  guilt  remains  with 
themselves  and  not  with  us. 

The  Bandification  of  the  Lord's  day  is  said  to  be  very  generally 
disregarded  among  the  admirers  of  this  system.    Having  met,  and 

*  See  Biiidwood's  Letters,  pp.  31—46. 
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kept  (be  ordinottcu^  they  seem  to  have  done  with  religioa  for  that 
day,  and  feel  at  liberty  to  follow  any  amasemeDt  or  worldly  occu- 
patioD  during  the  remainder  of  it.  This  if  the  ChriAtiao  liberty  ; 
and  the  opposite  is  pharisaism  i 

So  far  as  relates  to  its  being  a  day  appointed  for  Christian  wor* 
ship,  rather  than  the  seventh ;  that  is  to  say,  so  far  as  it  is  pos« 
itirei  the  keeping  of  it  is  amply  sapported  by  scripture  precedent : 
bat  as  to  keeping  the  day  holy  to  the  Lord,  this,  being  inom/,  is 
left  to  be  inferred  from  general  principles.  This  is  the  case  as  to 
the  manner  of  attending  to  all  positive  instttotions.  No  in)anc« 
tions  were  laid  on  the  churches  with  respect  to  their  keeping  tbe 
Lord's  supper  in  a  holy  m:mner  ;  yet  in  the  neglect  of  this  lay 
the  iin  of  the  church  at  Corinth.  And  the  reasoning  which  tfae 
Apostle  used  to  convince  them  of  their  sin  applies  to  the  case  in 
hand.  He  argues  from  the  ordinance  of  breaking  bread  being 
the  Lord's  supper,  that  turning  it  into  their  own  supper  was  ren« 
dering  it  null  and  void  :*  and  by  parity  of  reasoning  it  follows 
from  the  first  day  of  the  week  being  the  Lord's  day,  that  to  do 
ouK  OWN  work,  find  our  own  pleasure^  or  speak  our  own  words 
on  that  day  b  to  make  it  void.  Of  the  first  he  declared,  TTtii  is 
Tiot  to  tat  the  Lord^s  supper  ;  and  of  the  last  he  would,  on  the  same 
principle  have  declared,  This  is  not  to  keep  the  Lord^s  day. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  every  thing  that  is  commanded  in 
the  New  Testament,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  precept,  we 
shall  in  many  cases  overlook  the  true  intent  of  it,  and  do  that  which 
is  manifestly  wrong. 

The  design  of  our  Lord's  precepts  on  prayer  and  alms-giving 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  is  to  censure  a  spirit  of  ostentation  in 
these  duties  ;  but  a  strict  conformity  to  the  letter  of  them  would 
excuse  us  from  all  social  prayer,  and  public  contributions. 

The  design  of  the  precept,  Resist  not  evil ;  but  if  a  man  smite 
thee  on  the  one  cheeky  turn  to  him  the  other  also,  is  to  prohibit  all 
private  or  selfish  resentment,  and  to  teach  us  that  we  ought  rather 

•  1  am  aware  that  their  owx  soPPEa  has  beeu  uaderstood  as  referring 
to  tbe  LOVE  FBAITS ;  but  the  reasoaing  of  the  Apostle  seems  to  me  to  admit 
of  noauch  meaning.  How  could  he  accuse  them  of  making  void  tbe  Lord** 
f  upper,  if  it  were  not  the  Lord'g  flupptr  that  th«j  were  eatiog? 
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to  soflfer  wrong  than  go  about  to  revenge  an  injury.  Who  does 
not  admire  the  conduct  of  the  noble  Athenian,  who,  in  a  council  of 
war  held  for  the  common  safety  of  the  country,  when  the  Spartan 
chief  menaced  him  with  his  cane,  cried,  '^Strike;  but  hear 
ME  !"  Such,  in  effect,  has  been  the  language  of  the  martyrs  of  Je- 
sus in  all  ages  ,  and  such  is  the  spirit  of  the  precept.  But  to  con- 
tend for  a  literal  compliance  with  it  were  to  reflect  on  the  conduct 
of  Christ  himself,  who,  when  smitten  before  the  high  priest,  did 
not  so  exemplify  it.  but  remonstrated  against  the  injury. 

If  the  design  of  our  Lord,  in  forbidding  us  to  lay  up  treasures  on 
earthy  were  absolutely  and  in  all  cases,  to  prohibit  the  increase  of 
property,  it  was  his  design  to  overthrow  what  the  scriptures  ac- 
knowledge as  a  dictate  of  nature,  namely,  the  duty  of  parents  to 
provide  for  their  children.*  True  it  is,  that  men  may  hoard 
wealth  in  order  to  enrich  and  aggrandize  their  families  to  the 
neglect  of  present  duty  toward  the  poor  and  toward  the  cause  of 
God:  but  this  is  the  abuse  of  the  principle,  and  ought  to  be  cor- 
rected, and  not  the  principle  itself  destroyed.  Only  let  our  own 
interest,  and  that  of  our  children,  be  pursued  in  subotdination  to 
God,  and  in  consistency  with  other  duties^  and  all  will  be  right. 
The  contrary  practice  would  load  the  industrious  poor,  and  pre- 
vent their  ever  rising  above  their  present  condition,  while  ii 
screened  the  indolent  rich,  who  might  expend  the  who]e  of  their 
income,  in  self-gratification,  provided  they  did  not  increase  their 
capital. 

Nor  can  any  good  reason  be  given,  that  I  know  of,  why  we 
should  understand  this  precept  as  prohibiting  in  all  cases  the  in- 
crease of  property,  any  more  than  that  of  ''  selling  what  we  have, 
and  giving  alms,"  as  absolutely  forbidding  us  to  retain  it.  To  be 
consistent,  the  advocates  of  this  interpretation  should  dispose  of 
all  their  property,  and  distribute  it  among  the  poor.  In  other 
words,  they  should  abolish  all  distinctions  of  rich  and  poor  so  fvr 
as  concern  themselves  ;  not  only  of  the  very  rich  and  very  poor, 
but  all  distinction  whatever,  and  be  perfectly  on  an  equality. 
When  they  shall  do  this,  they  will  at  least  prove  themselves  to  be 

*  2  Cor.  xl  14. 
Vol  hi.  59 
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sincrre,  and  impart  n  weight  to  their  censures   against  othen 
which  at  pref«ent  they  do  not  possess. 

It  wa«  not  our  Lord's  design  in  this  partial  manaer  to  lop  off  the 
hnmrho^  of  a  worldly  spirit ;  but  to  strike  at  the  root  of  it.  To 
hy  up  tretifurcs  on  earth  denotes  the  desire  of  amassing  wealth, 
that  we  may  he  great,  and  sliioe,  or  in  some  way  consume  it  apoB 
oar  lusts  ;  and  herein  consists  the  eyil.  There  is  as  great  a  dif- 
ference between  a  character  who  acts  on  this  principle,  and  ooe 
whom  God  prospers  in  the  path  of  duty,  and  in  full  exercise  of 
benevolence  toward  all  about  him,  as  between  one  who  engages  in 
the  chase  of  worldly  applause,  and  another  who,  seeking  the  good 
of  those  around  him,  must  needs  be  respected  and  loved. 

The  eril  which  arises  from  such  interpretations,  whatever  be 
their  tendency,  does  not  consist  in  throwing  civil  society  into  a 
state  of  disorder ;  for  thougli  men  may  admit  them  in  theory,  yet 
they  will  contrive  some  method  of  practically  evading  them,  and 
reconcile  their  consciences  to  it.  The  mischief  lies  in  the  hypoc- 
risy, self-deception,  and  unchristian  censures  upon  others  to  which 
thcv  eive  occasion. 

Much  has  been  spoken  and  written  on  "  observing  all  things^ 
which  Christ  hath  commanded  us,"  and  on  the  authority  of  apos- 
tolic example.  Dolh  are  literally  binding  on  Christians  in  matters 
of  positive  institution,  and  in  things  moral  the  spirit  or  design  of 
thtim  is  indispensable:  but  to  enforce  a  literal  conformity  in  many 
cases  would  !)e  to  defeat  the  end,  and  reduce  obedience  to  nn- 
meaninpr  ceremony. 

In  eastern  countries,  the  washing  ofthefeety  after  the  toils  of  a 
journey,  was  a  common  and  necessary  refreshment  ;  and  our  Lord; 
to  teach  his  disci |)les  in  love  to  serve  one  another^  took  upon  him- 
self the  humble  oflice  of  a  servant,  and  washed  their  feet;  enjoin- 
ing upon  Ihem  to  do  that  to  one  another  which  he  bad  done  to 
them.  But  to  conform  to  this  custom  where  it  is  not  practised, 
nor  considered  as  necessary  to  be  done  by  any  one,  is  to  defeat 
the  end  of  the  precept  by  substituting  a  form  in  the  place  of  hom- 
bio  and  affectionate  service.  We  may  wash  the  saints'  feet,  and 
neglect  to  dry  their  clothes,  or  to  administer  necessary  comfort  to 
them  when  cold  and  weary.     If,  in  commands  of  this  nature,  do 
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regard  is  to  be  had  to  times,  places,  and  circumstances,  why  do 
Sandemanians  allow  it  to  be  binding  '*  only  when  it  can  be  an  act 
of  kindness  to  do  so  ?" 

It  was  customary  in  the  east,  and  still  is  so  in  many  countries, 
for  men  to  express  affection  to  each  other  by  a  kiss ;  and  the  apos- 
tles directed  that  this  common  mode  of  salutation  should  be  used 
religiously.  But  in  a  country  where  the  practice  is  principally 
confined  to  the  expression  of  love  between  the  sexes,  or  at  most 
among  relations,  it  is  much  more  liable  to  misconstruction  and 
abuse  ;  and  being  originally  a  human  custom,  where  that  custom 
ceases,  though  the  spirit  of  the  precept  is  binding,  yet  the  form  of 
it,  I  conceive,  is  not  so. 

For  a  man  to  have  his  hetid  uncovered  was  once  the  commonly 
received  sign  of  his  authority,  and  as  such  was  enjoined  :  but  with 
us  it  is  a  sign  of  subjection.  If  therefore,  we  are  obliged  to  wear 
any  sign  of  the  one  or  of  the  other  in  our  religious  assemblies,  it 
requires  to  be  reversed. 

The  Apostle  taught  that  it  was  a  shame  for  a  man  to  wear  long 
hait  like  a  woman ,  not  that  he  would  have  concerned  himself 
about  the  length  of  the  hair,  this  being  a  distinctive  mark  of  the 
sexes,  he  appealed  to  nature  itself  against  their  being  confounded  ; 
that  is,  against  a  man^s  appearance  in  the  garb  of  a  woman. 

In  the  primitive  times  Christians  had  their  love  feasts :  they  do 
not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  a  divine  appointment,  but  the 
mere  spontaneous  expressions  of  mutual  affection  ;  as  when  break" 
ing  bread  from  house  to  house^  theij  did  eat  their  meat  with  glad- 
ness and  singleness  of  heart.  While  these  feasts  were  conducted 
with  propriety,  all  was  well  ;  but  in  time  they  were  abused,  and 
then  they  were  mentioned  in  language  not  very  respectful,  These 
are  spots  in  yovr  feasts  of  charity.  Had  they  been  of  divine  in< 
stitution,  it  was  not  their  being  abused  that  would  have  dniwn 
forth  such  language.  The  Lord's  supper  was  abused  as  well  as 
they  ;  but  the  abuse  in  that  case  was  corrected,  and  the  ordinance 
itself  reinculcated. 

These  brief  remarks  are  intended  to  prove  that,  in  the  above 
particulars,  Mr.  Sandeman  and  his  followers  have  mistaken  the 
true  intent  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.     But  whether  it  be  so  or 
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not,  the  proportion  of  zeal  which  is  expended  upoD  them  is  fai 
beyond  what  their  importance  requires.  If,  as  a  friend  to  belieT- 
an'  baptism,  I  cherish  an  overweening  conceit  of  myself,  and  of 
my  denomination,  confining  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  it,  and  shot- 
ting my  eyes  against  the  excellencies  of  others,  am  I  not  carnal? 
The  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  thought  themselves  veiy  se- 
cure on  account  of  their  forms  and  priviliges.  Poiating  to  the  sa- 
cred edifice,  and  its  divinely  instituted  worahip,  they  exclaimed, 
The  iempk  of  the  Lordy  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  tk 
Lord  are  these  :  but  were  they  not  carnal  ?  In  how  many  ways, 
alas  are  poor  bhnd  mortals  addicted  to  err ! 

When  the  reflecting  Christian  considers  what  contentions  bare 
been  maintained  about  this  nature,  what  divisions  have  been  pro- 
duced, and  what  accuctations  have  been  preferred  against  those  who 
stand  aloof  from  such  strifes,  as  though  they  did  not  mo  much  m 
profeis  to  obnrve  all  things  which  Christ  has  (Mtnmanded,  he  will 
drop  a  tear  of  pity  over  human  weakness.  But  when  he  sees  meo 
so  scrupulous  in  i»urh  matters  that  they  cannot  conscientiously  be 
present  at  any  worship  but  their  own,  yet  making  no  scruple  of 
joining  in  theatrical  and  other  vain  amusements,  he  will  be  shock- 
ed, and  must  needs  suspect  something  worse  than  weakness; 
sofnething  which  strains  at  a  gnat,  but  can  swallow  a  camel; 
something,  in  short,  which,  however  good  men  may  have  been 
carried  away  by  it,  can  hardly  be  conceived  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  a  good  man's  mind. 

I  am  yours,  &c. 


LETTER  X. 


AN   INQUIRY  INTO    RHE  PRINCIPLES  ON   WHICH   THE  APOSTLES  PRO- 
CEEDED  IN  FORMING    AND   ORGANIZING    CHRISTIAN   CHURCHES. 


Mff  Dear  Friend, 

You  need  not  be  told  of  the  fierce  disputes  which  were  first  agi- 
tated by  the  leaders  of  this  denominatioa,  and  which  have  since 
extended  to  others  besides  those  who  choose  to  be  called  after 
their  names,  concerning  the  order,  government,  and  discipline  of 
gospel  churches.  To  write  upon  every  minute  practice  found  in  * 
the  New  Testament  would  be  to  bewilder  ourselves  and  perplex 
the  subject.  If  we  can  ascertain  the  principles  on  which  the 
apostles  proceeded  in  all  they  did,  it  will  answer  a  much  better 
purpose. 

For  me  to  contend  for  an  Erastian  latitude  in  matters  of  church 

government  and  discipline,  or  to  imagine  that  no  divine  directions 

are  left  us  on  the  subject,  but  that  the  church  must  be  modelled 

and  governed  according  to  circumstances.     This  were  to  open  a 

door  to  every  corruption  that  human  ingenuity  and  depravity  might 

devise.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  wide  of  the  truth  to 

consider  the  whole  which  is  led  us  as  a  system  of  ordinances,  or' 

pontive  institutions,  requiring  in  all  cases  the  most  literal  and 

punctilious  observance.    Such  a  view  of  the  subject,  among  other 

evil  consequences,  must  introduce  perpetual  discord ;  seeing  it 

aims  to  establish  things  from  the  New  Testament  which  are  not 

in  it. 
It  may  be  thought  that  in  reasoning  thus  I  adopt  the  princples  of 

the  Episcopalians  against  the  Puritans  who  denied  Che  necewttj  of 
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express  precept  or  precedent  from  the  scriptures,  which  the  others 
pleaded  for.  Had  Episcopalians  only  denied  this  in  respect  of  moral 
duties,  I  should  hnve  thought  them  in  the  right.  It  certainly  is  Dot 
necestiary  that  we  should  have  express  precept  or  precedent  for  er- 
ery  duty  we  owe  to  our  neighbours,  bat  merely  that  we  keep  iritbin 
the  general  principle  of  doing  unto  others  as  we  would  that  thej 
should  do  unto  us.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  various  doties 
towanl  God.  If  in  our  thoughts,  affections,  prayers,  or  pfmses, 
we  be  influenced  by  love  to  his  name,  though  his  precepts  will  be 
our  guide,  as  to  the  general  modes  in  which  love  shall  be  express- 
ed, yet  we  shall  not  need  them  for  every  thing  pertaining  to  par- 
ticular duties.  When  Josiah,  on  hearing  the  book  of  the  law  read 
f  0  him,  rent  his  clothes  and  wept,  it  was  not  in  coo/brmity  with  my 
particular  precept  or  precedent,  but  the  spontaneous  effosioD  of 
love.  The  questions  between  the  Episcopalians  and  the  Puritans 
did  not  relate  to  moral  obligations,  but  to  ''  rites  and  ceremonies," 
in  divine  worship,  which  the  church  claimed  a  **  power  to  de- 
cree.*' Hence  it  was  common  for  them  to  urge  it  upon  the  Pari- 
tans,  that  if  their  principles  were  fully  acted  upon  they  mast  be- 
come Antipxdobaptists  ;  or,  as  they  called  them  Anabaptists  :*  a 
proof  this,  not  only  that  in  their  judgment  there  was  neither  pre- 
cept nor  precedent  in  the  scriptures  in  favour  of  paedobaptisin,bat 
that  it  was  in  matters  o( positive  institution  that  they  claimed  to  act 
without  either. 

The  question  is,  On  what  principles  did  the  apostles  proceed  io 
forming  and  organizing  Christian  churches  positive  or  moral?  U 
the  former,  they  must  have  been  furnished  with  an  exact  model  or 
pattern,  like  that  which  was  given  to  Moses  in  the  mount,  and 
have  done  all  things  according  to  it :  but  if  the  latter,  they  would 
only  be  furnished  with  general  principles^  comprehending,  but  not 
specifying,  a  great  variety  of  particulars. 

That  the  framing  of  the  tabernacle  was  positive  there  can  be  06 
doubt  ;  and  that  a  part  of  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament  is  so. 
is  equally  evident.  Concerning  this  the  injunctions  of  the  Apos- 
tles are  minute  and  very  express.     Be  ye  followers  (imitators)  of 

^  Preface  to  Bishop  Sanderson's  Sermons,  Sect.  23. 
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tne  as  I  al»o  am  of  Christ.  Now  I  praise  you^  brethren^  that  ye 
remember  me  in  aU  things,  and  keep  the  ordinances  as  I  delivered 
them  to  you, — For  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  that  which  also  I  de- 
livered unto  you.  But  were  we  to  attempt  to  draw  up  a  formula  of 
church  goverument,  worship  and  discipline,  which  should  include 
any  thing  more  than  general  outlines^  and  to, establish  it  upon  ex- 
press New -Testament  authorities,  we  should  attempt  what  is  Im- 
practicable. 

Doubtless  the  apostles  acted  under  divine  direction  :  but  in 
things  of  a  moral  nature,  that  direction  consisted  not  in  provi- 
ding them  with  a  model  or  patterui  in  the  manner  of  that  giyeo  to 
Moses,  but  in  furnishing  them  with  general  principles,  and  enduing 
them  with  holy  wisdom  to  apply  them  as  occasions  required. 

We  learn,  from  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles,  that  the  first  churches 
were  congregations  of  faithful  men,  voluntarily  united  together  for 
the  stated  ministration  of  the  word,  the  administration  of  Christian 
ordinances,  and  the  mutually  assisting  of  each  other  in  promoting 
the  cause  of  Christ ;  that  they  were  governed  by  bishops  and  dea- 
cons of  their  own  choosing ;  that  a  bishop  was  an  overseer,  not  of 
other  ministers,  but  of  the  flock  of  God  ;  that  the  government 
and  discipline  of  each  church  was  within  itself;  that  the  gifts  of 
the  different  members  were  so  employed  as  to  conduce  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  body  ;  and  that  in  cases  of  disorder  every  proper  means 
was  used  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  Christ  and  reclaim  the  party. 
These,  and  others  which  might  be  named,  are  what  I  mean  by 
general  principles.  They  are  sometimes  illustrated  by  the  inci- 
dental occurrence  of  examples ;  (which  examples  in  all  similar 
cases  are  binding  ;)  but  it  is  not  always  so.  That  a  variety  of 
cases  occur  in  our  time  respecting  which  we  have  nothing  more 
than  general  principles  to  direct  us,  is  manifest  to  every  person  of 
experience  and  reflection.  We  know  that  churches  were  formed, 
officers  chosen  and  ordained,  and  prayer  and  praise  conducted 
with  '^  the  understanding,''  or  so  as  to  be  understood  by  others  : 
but  in  what  particular  manner  they  proceeded  in  each,  we  are  not 
told.  We  have  no  account  of  the  formation  of  a  single  church,  no 
ordination  service,  nor  any  such  thing  as  a  formula  of  worship. 
We  are  taught  to  sing  praises  to  God  in  psalms,  hymns,  and  spirit 
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ual  fODgs,  but  have  do  inspired  tunes.  We  ha?e  accounts  of  the 
election  of  church  officers  ; '  but  no  mention  of  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, or  bow  thej  ascertained  the  mind  of  the  church.  If  we 
look  for  express  precept  or  example  for  the  removal  of  a  pastor 
from  one  situation  to  another,  we  shall  find  none.  We  are  taught* 
however,  that  for  the  church  to  grow  unto  an  holy  temple  in  the 
Lord,  it  requires  to  ht  fitly  framed  tagethtr.  The  want  offinetie 
in  a  connexion,  therefore,  especially  if  it  impede  the  growth  of 
the  spiritual  temple,  may  justify  a  removal.  Or  if  there  be  no 
want  of  fitness,  yet  if  the  material  be  adapted  to  occupy  a  more 
important  station,  a  removal  of  it  may  be  very  proper.  Such  a 
principle  may  be  misapplied  to  ambitious  and  interested  purposes ; 
but  if  the  increase  of  the  temple  be  kept  in  view,  it  is  lawful,  and 
in  some  cases  attended  with  great  and  good  effects. 

This  instance  may  suffice  instead  of  a  hundred,  and  serves  to 
show  that  the  forms  and  orders  of  the  New-Testament  church, 
much  more  than  those  of  the  Old,  are  founded  on  the  reason  of 
things.  They  appear  to  be  no  more  than  what  men  possessed  of 
the  wisdom  from  above,  would,  as  it  were  instinctively,  or  of  their 
own  accord,  fall  into,  even  though  no  specifiic  directions  should 
be  given  them. 

That  such  were  the  principles  on  which  the  apostles  proceed- 
ed is  manifest  from  their  own  professions^  or  from  the  general prC' 
cepts  which  they  addressed  to  the  churches.  These  were  as  fol- 
lows :  Let  all  things  he  done  to  edifying. — Let  all  things  he  dont 
DECKNTLY  AND  IN  ORDER. — Folloxv  after  the  things  that  make  for 
PEACE,  and  things  wherewith  one  may  edify  another.  Whatever 
measures  had  a  tendency  to  build  up  the  church  of  God  and  indi- 
viduals in  their  most  holy  faith,  these  they  pursued.  Whatever 
measures  approved  themselves  to  minds  endued  with  holy  wis- 
dom as  fit  and  lovely,  and  as  tending,  like  good  discipline  in  an 
army,  to  the  enlargement  of  Christ's  kingdom,  these  they  followed, 
and  inculcated  on  the  churches.  And,  however  worldly  minds 
may  have  abused  the  principle  by  introducing  vain  customs  under 
the  pretence  of  decency^  it  is  th;it  which,  understood  in  its  simple 
and  original  sense,  must  still  be  the  test  of  good  order  and  Chris- 
tian discipline. 
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The  discipline  of  the  primitiye  churches  occdpiei  no  promibtttt 
place  in  their  character.  It  is  not  that  ostentations  thing  which, 
under  the  name  of  an  <<  ordinance,^'  has  become  of  late  a  mere 
bone  of  contention.  It  was  simply  the  carrying  into  effect  tb# 
great  principle  of  brotherly  love,  and  the  spirit  with  which  it  was 
exercised  was  that  ef  long-saffering,  gentleness^  goodness,  fkithful*- 
ness,  and  meekness. 

The  way  in  which  the  apostles  actually  pfoceededj  in  Che  form* 
ing  and  organizing  of  churches,  corresponds  with  these  statements* 
When  a  number  of  Christians  were  assembled  together  in  the 
days  of  pentecost  they  were  the  first  Christian  church.  But  at 
first  they  had  no  deacons,  and  probably  no  pastors,  except  the 
apostles :  and  if  the  reason  of  things  had  not  required  it,  they 
might  have  continued  to  have  none.  But  in  the  course  of  things 
new  service  rose  upon  their  hands,  therefore  they  must  have  new 
servants  to  perform  it  ;*  for,  said  the  apostles,  tt  ts  not  lELtxn6n 
that  w^  mHoM  have  the  word  of  God^  and  serve  tablet  t  wherefore^ 
brethren  t  look  ye  out  among  you  nven  men  qf  honest  report^  fuU  of 
the  Hoiy  Ghost j  a$id  of  witdom^  whotn  we  may  appoint  over  this 
business.  In  this  proceeding  we  perceive  nothing  of  the  air  of  a 
ceremony,  nothing  like  that  of  punctilious  attention  to  forms, 
which  marks  obedience  to  a  positive  institute ;  but  merely  the 
conduct  of  men  endued  with  the  wisdom  from  above ;  servants 
appointed  when  service  required  it,  and  the  number  of  the  one 
proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  the  other.  All  things  are  done 
decently  and  in  order ;  all  things  are  done  to  edtfying* 

In  the  course  of  things,  the  apostles,  who  had  supplied  the  place 
of  bishopSy  or  pastors,  would  be  called  to  travel  into  other  parts  of 
the  world,  and  then  it  is  likely  the  church  at  Jerusalem  would 
have  a  byihop,  or  bishops  of  their  own.  As  the  number  of  dea- 
cons was  regulated  by  the  work  to  be  done,  so  would  it  be  by  bish- 
ops, both  in  this  and  in  other  churches.  A  large  churchy  where 
much  service  was  to  be  done,  required  seven  deacons ;  and  where 
they  abounded  in  numbers  and  spiritual  gifts  there  might  be  a  plu- 
rality of  pastors.  With  respect  to  us,  where  the  reason  of  the 
thingi  exists,  that  is  where  there  are  churches  whose  numbers  re- 

*  A  DBAeoir,  as  weU  as  a  minister,  means  a  servant. 
Vol..  III.  60 
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quire  it,  and  wbote  abilitj  admits  of  it,  it  10  still  proper  :*  botfot 
a  small  church  to  have  more  pastors  than  one  is  as  aDnecessaiju 
to  have  seveo  deacons.  Such  a  rule  must  favour  idleness,  and  con- 
fiue  useful  ministers  from  eitending  their  labours.  To  place  twt 
or  three  in  a  post  which  might  be  filled  by  one,  must  leave  many 
other  places  unoccupied.  Such  a  system  is  more  adapted  for  show 
than  for  promoting  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

It  may  serve  to  illustrate  and  simplify  the  subject  if  we  compare 
the  conduct  of  the  apostles  with  that  of  a  company  of  missionanes 
in  our  own  times.  What,  indeed,  was  an  apostle  but  an  inspiied 
missionary?  Allowing  only  for  ordinary  Christian  missiooaria 
being  uninspiredt  we  shall  see  in  their  history  all  the  leading  cha^ 
acteristica  of  apostolic  practice. 

Conceive  of  a  church,  or  of  a  society  of  Christians  out  of  a  nmn* 
her  of  churches,  or  of*'  any  two  agreeing  together,''  as  undertak- 
ing a  mission  among  the  heathen.  One  of  the  first  things  they 
would  attend  to  would  be  the  selection  of  suitable  missionaries; 
next  they  would  instruct  them  in  the  things  necessary  to  their  an- 
dertaking ;  and  after  this,  send  them  forth  to  preach  the  gospel 
Such  exactly  was  the  process  of  our  Lord  towards  his  apostles. 
He  first  selected  them ;  then,  during  his  personal  ministry,  in- 
structed thcnft  ;  and,  after  his  resurrection,  gave  them  their  com- 
missioD,  with  a  rich  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  fit  them  for  their 
undertaking. 

The  missionaries  on  arriving  at  the  place  of  action  would  first 
unite  in  social  prayer  and  fellowship,  and  this  would  be  the  first 

•  I  say  whose  ability  admits  of  it :  for  there  is  equal  proof  from  the  New 
Testament  that  they  who  preach  the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel,  as  there 
is  of  a  plurality  of  elders.  But  the  zeal  for  the  latter  has  not  always  been  ac- 
companied  by  a  zeal  for  the  former.  If  the  term  elder  must  be  upderstood  to 
be  uot  only  a  term  of  office,  but  of  the  pastoral  office  exclusively,  and  a  pla* 
i-ality  of  them  be  required,  why  is  not  a  plurality  of  them  supported  f  The 
office  of  elder  in  those  churches  which  are  partial  to  the  system  is  little  more 
than  nominal :  for  while  an  elder  is  employed  like  other  men  io  the  necessi- 
ry  cares  of  life,  he  cannot  ordinarily  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  office.  JVb  man 
that  warreth  in  this  warfare^  (unless  it  be  in  aid  of  a  poor  churchy)  in^ht  t» 
entangle  himself  with  the  affairs  of  this  life ;  that  he  may  please  him  who  hffSi 
chosen  him  to  be  a  soldier. 
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Christian  chorch.  Thus  the  apostles,  and  those  who  adheredto 
them,  first  met  in  an  npper  room  for  prayer,  preparatory  to  their 
attack  on  the  kingdom  of  Satan;  and  this  little  *^hand  of  aboot  an 
hundred  and  twenty"  formed  the  first  Christian  church :  and  when 
others  were  converted  to  Christ  and  ^ined  them,  they  are  said  to 
be ''  added  to  the  church." 

Again  :  The  first  missionaries  to  a  heathen  country  could  not  be 
chosen  by  those  to  whom  they  were  sent,  but  by  him  or  them 
who  sent  them ;  nor  would  their  influence  be  confined  to  a  single 
congregation,  but,  by  a  kind  of  parental  authority,  would  eitend 
to  all  the  societies  that  might  be  raised  by  means  of  their  labours. 
It  would  be  difierent  with  succeeding  pastors,  who  might  be  raised 
up  from  among  the  converts ;  they  would  of  course  be  chosen  by 
their  brethren,  and  their  authority  be  confined  to  those  who  elect- 
ed them.  Thus  the  apostles  were  not  constituted  such  by  the 
churches,  but  received  their  appointment  immediately  from  Christ ; 
nor  was  their  authority  limited  to  any  particular  church,  but  ex- 
tended to  all.  In  this  they  stand  distinguished  from  ordinary  pas- 
tors who  are  elected  by  the  churches,  and  whose  authority  is  con- 
fined to  the  churches  that  elected  them. 

Again :  The  first  missionaries  to  a  heathen  country  would  be 
employed  in  the  planting  of  churches  wherever  proper  materials 
were  found  for  the  purpose ;  and  if  the  work  so  increased  upon 
their  hands  as  to  be  too  much  for  them,  they  would  depute  others 
whom  God  should  gift  and  qualify,  like-minded  with  themselves, 
to  assist  them  in  it.  Some  one  person  at  least  of  this  description 
would  be  present  at  the  formation  and  organization  of  every 
church,  to  see  to  it  that  all  things  were  done  '*  decently  and  in  or- 
der." And  if  there  were  any  other  churches  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, their  elders  and  messengers  would  doubtless  be  present, 
and,  to  express  their  brotherly  concurrence,  would  join  in  it. 
Thus  the  apostles  planted  churches ;  and  when  elders  were  or- 
dained, the  people  chose  them,  and  they,  by  the  solemn  laying  on 
of  hands,  invested  them  with  the  office  :*  and  when  the  work  in- 
creased upon  their  hands,  they  appointed  such  men  as  Timothy 
and  Titus  as  evangelists,  to  *'  set  things  in  order"  in  their  stead.t 

*  Acts  xiv  23.  f  2  Tim.  ii.  «.   Titw  i.  5. 
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Ib  Umm  ordiiMtioiiit  a  Paul  or  a  Titus  would  preside ;  bat  tiie 
other  dders  wbo  were  present  would  unite  in  brotherly  concur- 
lence,  and  in  importuning  a  Ueasing  on  the  parties :  and  hence 
there  would  be  the  laifing  m  of  the  JbciMis  of  the  pretb^try^  or 
clderi.  ^. 

I  may  add,  though  it  does  not  immediaielj  respect  any  question 
here  at  i«suey  If  the  first  missionaries,  and  those  appointed  by 
them,  planted  churches  set  them  in  order,  and  presided  at  the 
ordination  of  elders,  U  umu  woihteaiue  Uie  same  things  wowidmsi 
have  (sen  t^lid  if  done  by  others,  but  because  they  would  not 
hare  been  done.  Lei  but  churches  be  |danted,  set  in  order,  and 
scripturally  oiganixed,  and  whether  it  be  by  the  missionaries  or 
succeeding  native  pastors,  all  is  good  and  acceptable  to  Christ 
And  such,  I  conceire,  is  the  state  of  things  with  respect  to  the 
apostles  and  succeedii^  ministers.  The  same  things  which  were 
done  by  the  apostles  were  done  by  others  appointed  by  them ;  and 
had  they  been  done  by  elders  whom  they  had  not  appointed,  pro- 
vided the  will  of  Christ  had  been  properly  regarded,  they  would 
not  have  objected  to  their  validUy,  This  is  certainly  true  in  some 
particulars,  and  1  see  not  why  it  should  not  be  in  all.  Paul  left  Tim- 
othy at  Cphesus  that  he  might  charge  some  thai  they  taught  no 
other  doctrine :  but  if  the  Ephesian  teachers  had  been  themselves 
attached  to  the  truth,  neither  Paul  nor  Timothy  would  have  been 
offended  with  them  for  having  superceded  their  interference.  He 
also  left  Titus  in  Crete  to  set  in  order  the  things  that  were  want- 
ing y  and  to  ordain  elders  in  every  city:  but  if  the  Cretians  them- 
selves had  had  sufficient  wisdom  and  virtue  to  have  r^ulated  their 
own  affairs  by  the  word  of  God,  I  heheve  their  order  would  not  have 
been  reckoned  disorder.  Had  there  been  elders  already  ordained 
among  them  competent  to  assist  in  the  ordination  of  others,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  general  tenor  of  apostolic  practice,  instead  of 
objecting  to  the  validity  of  their  proceedings,  both  Paul  and  Titos 
would,  though  absent  in  the  flesh,  have  been  with  them  in  the 
spirit,  joying  and  beholding  their  order,  and  the  steadfaUnees  of 
their  faith  in  Christ, 

The  sum  is,  that  church  government  and  discipUne  are   not  a 
body  of  ceremonies^  but  a  few  general  principles  and  examples, 
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luffident  for  all  practical  purposes,  bat  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  those 
who,  in  New  Testament  directions,  expect  to  find  an  Old  Testa- 
ment ritual.  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  the  wisdom  of  God  in 
thus  varying  the  two  dispensations.  The  Jewish  church  was  an 
army  of  solctiers,  who  had  to  go  through  a  variety  of  forms  in 
learning  their  discipline  :  the  Christian  church  is  an  army  going 
forth  to  battle.  The  members  of  the  first  were  taught  punctil- 
ious obedience,  and  led  with  great  formality  through  a  variety  of 
religious  evolutions  :  but  those  of  the  last,  (though  they  also  must 
keep  their  ranks,  and  act  in  obedience  to  command  whenever  it 
is  given,)  are  required  to  attend,  not  so  much  to  the  mechanical 
as  to  the  mental,  not  so  much  to  the  minute  observations  of  forms, 
as  to  the  spirit  and  design  of  them.  The  order  of  the  one  would 
almost  seem  to  be  appointed  for  order's  sake :  but  in  that  of  the 
otbe^  the  utility  of  every  thing  is  apparent.  The  obedience  of 
the  former  was  that  of  children  ;  the  latter  of  sons  arrived  at 
maturer  age. 

As  our  Saviour  abolished  the  Jewish  law  of  divorce,  and  redu- 
ced marriage  to  its  original  simplicity  ;  so,  having  abolished  the 
form  and  order  of  the  church  as  appointed  by  Moses,  he  reduce* 
it  to  what,  as  to  its  first  principles,  it  was  from  the  beginning,  CirA 
to  what  must  have  corresponded  with  the  desires  of  believers  m 
every  age.  It  was  natural  for  "  the  sons  of  God"  in  the  days  of 
Setb  to  assemble  together,  and  '*call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;" 
and  their  unnatural  fellowship  with  unbelievers  brought  on  the 
deluge.  And  even  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  wicked  men, 
though  descended  from  Abraham,  were  not  considered  as  Israel? 
lies  indeed^  or  true  citizens  of  Zion.  The  friends  of  God  were 
then  the  "  companions  of  those  that  feared  him."  They  ^'  spake 
often  one  to  another,"  and  assembled  for  mutual  edification. 
What  then  is  gospel  church  fellowship  but  godliness  ramified,  or 
the  principle  of  holy  love  reduced  to  action  ?  There  is  scarcely  a 
precept  on  the  subject  of  church  discipline  but  what  may,  in  9ul^ 
stancQ,  be  found  in  the  proverbs  of  Solomon. 

It  does  not  follow  from  hence  that  all  forms  of  worship  and 
church  government  are  indi£ferent|  and  left  to  be  accommodated 
to  times,  places  and  circumstances,     The  principles  or  general 
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of  things  are  marked  out,  aod  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  de- 
viate from  them ;  nor  are  they  to  be  filled  up  by  worldly  policy, 
but  by  a  pare  desire  of  carrying  them  into  effect  according  to  their 
tme  intent :  to  which  may  be  added,  that,  so  far  as  they  are  ex* 
emplified  in  the  New  Testament  it  is  our  doty  in  similar  cases  to 
follow  the  example. ' 

It  does  follow,  however,  that  scripture  precedent,  important  as 
it  is,  is  not  binding  on  Christians  in  Jthings  of  a  tnomU  notere,  oo- 
less  the  reasoit  of  the  thing  be  the  same  in  both  cases.     Of  this, 
proof  has  been  offered  in  Letter  IX,  relative  to  the  washing  of  ti^ 
feet,  the  kiss  of  charity,  &c.     It  also  follpws  that  in  attending  to 
poiitive  iiutii¥ium$  neither  express  precept  nor  precedent  is  oe- 
cessary  in  what  respects  the  holy  manner  of  performing  them,  nor 
binding  in  regard  of  mere  accidental  circwnstances^  which  do  act 
properly  belong  to  them.     It  required  neither  express  precept 
nor  precedent  to  make  it  the  duty  of  the  Corinthians  when  meet- 
ing to  celebrate  the  Lord's  supper,  to  do  it  Moberly  and  in  ike  fair 
of  God,  nor  to  render  the  contrary  a  sin.     There  are  also  ctr- 
cumsiances  which  may  on  some  occasions  accompany  a  positive  in- 
stitution, and  not  on  others  ;  which  being,  therefore,  no  part  of  it 
are  not  binding.     It  is  a  fact  that  the  Lord's  sapper  was  first  cel- 
ebrated with  unleavened  bread  ;  for  no  leaven  was  to  be  found  at 
the  time  in  all  the  Jewish  habitations  ;  but  no  mention  being  made, 
either  in  the  institution,  or  in  the  repetition  of  it  by  the  Apostle, 
we  conclude  it  was  a  mere  accidental  circumstance  no  more  be- 
longing to  the  ordinance  than  its  having  been  in  "a  large  upper 
room."     It  is  a  fact,  too,  that  our  Lord  and  his  disciples  sat  in  a 
reclining  posture  at  the  supper,  afler  the  manner  of  sitting  at  their 
ordinary  meals  ;  yet  none  imagine  this  to  be  binding  upon  as.    It 
is  also  a  fact,  with  regard  to  the  timSy  that  our  Saviour  first  sat 
down  with  his  disciples,  on  the  evening  of  the  Jifth  dny  of  the 
week,  tlie  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed  ;  but  though  that  was  a 
memorable  night,  and  is  mentioned  by  the  apostle  in  connexion 
with  the  supper,  yet  no  one  supposes  it  to  be  binding  upon,  us ; 
especially  as  we  know  it  was  aflerwards  celebrated  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week  by  the  church  at  Troas. 
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Much  has  been  advanced,  howeyer,  in  favour  of  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  as  exclusively  the  time  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  and  of  its  being  still  binding  on  Christians.  A 
weekly  communication  might,  for  any  thing  we  know,  be  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  the  first  churches  ;  and  certainly  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  the  thing  itself ;  but  to  render  it  a  term  of  commun- 
ion, is  laying  bonds  in  things  wherein  Christ  has  laid  none.  That 
the  supper  was  celebrated  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  by  the 
church  at  Troas  is  certain  ;  that  it  was  so  every  first  day  of  the 
week,  is  possible,  perhaps  probable ;  but  the  passage  does  flot 
prove  that  it  was  so ;  and  still  less,  as  Mr.  Braidwood  affirms,  that 
'<  it  can  only  be  dispensed  on  that  day.'"*  The  words  of  the  in- 
stitution are,  As  often  as  ye  eat^  &c.  without  determining  how  ofr 
ten.  Those  who  would  make  these  terms  so  indeterminate  as 
not  to  denote  frequency  9  and  consequently  to  be  no  rule  at  all  as  to 
time,  do  not  sufficiently  consider  their  force.  The  term  '*  often," 
we  all  know,  denotes  frequency  ;  and  '*  as  oflen"  denotes  the  de- 
gree of  that  frequency  where  frequency  itself  is  not.  It  might  as 
well  be  said  that  the  words,  How  much  she  hath  glorified  herself ^ 
so  MUCH  torment  give  her^  convey  no  idea  of  Babylon  having  glo- 
rified herself  more  than  others,  but  merely  of  her  punishment 
being  proportioned  to  her  pride,  be  it  much  or  little. 

The  truth  appears  to  be  that  the  Lord's  supper  ought  to  be  fre- 
quently celebrated  ;  but  the  exact  time  of  it  is  a  circumstance 
which  does  not  belong  to  the  ordinance  itself. 

Similar  remarks  might  be  made  on  female  communion,  a  sub- 
ject on  which  a  great  deal  has  been  written  of  late  years  in  the 
baptismal  controversy.  Whether  there  be  express  precept  or 
precedent  for  it,  or  not,  it  is  of  no  consequence  :  for  the  distinc- 
tion of  sex  is  a  mere  circumstance  in  no  wise  afiecting  the  qual- 
ifications required,  and  therefore  not  belonging  to  the  institution. 
It  is  of  just  as  much  account  as  whether  a  believer  be  a  Jew  or  a 
Greek,  a  slave  or  a  free  man  ;  that  is,  it  is  of  no  account  at  all : 
For  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  bond  nor  free,  male  nor  fe- 
male ;  but  all  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus,    Express  precept  or  prece- 

*  Letters,  p.  4^ 
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dent  might  as  well  be  demaoded  for  the  parties  being  tall  or  low* 
Mack  or  white,  sicklj  or  healty,  as  for  their  being  male  or  female. 
To  accommodate  the  spirit  of  New  Testament  practice  to  the 
ftictaating  manners  and  inclinations  of  men  is  certainly  what  ought 
Bot  to  be  :  but  neither  can  it  be  denied  that  many  of  the  apostol* 
ic  practices  were  suited  to  the  state  of  things  at  the  time,  and 
would  not  have  been  what  they  were  if  circumstances  had  been 
different.  To  instance  in  their  proceedings  on  the  Mcvenih  sod 
Jbtt  days  of  the  week — It  is  well  known,  that  in  preaching  to  the 
J^ws,  and  others  who  attended  with  them,  they  generally  took  the 
seoefilfc  day  of  the  week  :*  the  reason  of  which  doubtless  was, 
its  being  the  day  in  which  they  were  to  be  met  with  at  their  syn- 
agogues. Hence  it  is  that  on  the^«^  day  of  the  week  so  little  is 
said  of  their  preaching  to  unbelievers,  and  so  much  of  the  cel- 
ebrating of  Christian  ordinances,  which  are  represented  as  the 
specific  object  of  their  coming  together,  t  But  the  same  motive 
that  induced  the  Apostles  to  preach  to  unbelievers  chiefly  on  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week  would,  in  our  circumstances,  have  indu" 
ced  them  to  preach  to  them  on  the  Jirst^  that  being  now  the  day  on 
which  they  ordinarily  assemble  together.  In  countries  where 
Christianity  has  so  far  obtained  as  for  the  legislature  to  respect 
the  first  day  of  the  week  as  a  day  of  rest,  instead  of  having  now 
and  then  an  individual  come  into  our  assemblies,  as  the  primitive 
churches  had,  and  as  churches  raised  in  heathen  countries  must 
still  have,  we  have  multitudes  who  on  that  day  are  willing  to  hear 
the  word.  In  such  circumstances  the  apostles  would  have  preach- 
ed both  to  believers  and  unbelievers,  and  administered  Christian 
ordinances  all  on  the  same  day.  To  frame  our  worship  in  things 
of  this  nature  after  apostolic  example,  without  considering  the 
reasons  of  their  conduct,  is  to  stumble  in  darkness,  instead  of 
walking  as  the  children  of  the  light.  Yet  this  is  the  kind  of  apos- 
tolic practice  by  which  the  churches  have  been  teazed  and  divi. 
ded,  the  great  work  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  ungodly  neglec" 
ted,  and  Christianity  reduced  to  litigious  trifling. 

*  Acts  xiii.  42.  xviii.  4.  xvi.  13.        1 1  Cor.  xi.  20.    Acta  aix.  t 
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If  the  practice  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  be  in  all  cases  bind- 
ing upon  Christians,  whether  the  reason  of  the  thing  be  the  same 
or  not,  why  do  they  not  eat  the  Lord's  supper  with  unleavened 
bread,  and  in  a  reclining  posture  ?  And  why  do  they  not  assemble 
together  merely  to  celebrate  this  ordinance,  and  that  on  a  Lord's 
day  evening  ?  From  the  accounts  in  1  Cor.  xi.  20.  and  Acts  xx.  7. 
two  things  appear  to  be  evident — First :  That  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  supper  was  the  specific  object  of  the  coming  together, 
both  of  the  church  at  Corinth,  and  of  that  at  Troas  :  the  former 
came  together  (professedly)  to  eat  the  Lord's  supper  ;  the  latter 
are  said  to  have  come  together  to  break  bread.  Secondly  ;  That 
it  was  on  the  evening  of  the  day.  This  is  manifest  not  only  from 
its  being  called  the  Lord's  supper^  but  from  the  Corinthians  ma* 
king  it  their  own  supper,  and  from  its  being  followed  at  Troas  by 
a  sermon  from  Paul  which  required  '^  lights,"  and  continued  till 
"midnight." 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  church  at  either  Corinth  or  Troas 
had  no  other  worship  during  the  first  day  of  the  week  than  this  ; 
but  that  this  was  attended  to  as  a  distinct  object  of  assembling,  and, 
if  there  were  any  other,  after  the  other  was  over. 

It  may  be  thought  that  these  were  mere  accidental  circumstan- 
ces, and  therefore  not  binding  on  us.  It  does  not  appear  to  me, 
however,  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  turn  the  Lord's  supper  into  a 
breakfast.  But  if  we  be,  and  choose  to  do  so,  let  us  not  pretend 
to  a  punctilious  imitation  of  the  first  churches. 

It  is  well  known  to  be  a  peculiarity  in  Sandemanian  societies  not 
to  determine  any  question  by  a  majority.  They,  like  the  first 
churches  must  be  of  one  mind  ;  and,  if  there  be  any  dissentients 
who  cannot  be  convinced,  they  are  excluded.  Perfect  unanimity 
is  certainly  desirable,  not  only  in  the  great  principles  of  the  gos- 
pel but  in  questions  of  discipline,  and  even  in  the  choice  of  of- 
ficers ;  but  how  if  this  be  unattainable  ?  The  question  is,  whether 
it  be  more  <:onsistent  with  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament for  the  greater  part  of  the  church  to  forbear  with  the  less, 
orDiotrephes  like,  to  cast  them  out  of  the  church  ;  and"  this  for 
having,  according  to  the  best  of  their  judgments,  acted  up  to  the 
scriptural  directions  ?  One  of  these  modes  of  proceeding  must  of 
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neceiiity  be  punned ;  for  there  is  do  middle  ceune  :  and  if  we 
hftfed  one  another  with  genuine  ChrittieD  affection  we  coidd  not 
be  at  a  I088  which  to  prefer.  The  New  Testament  speaks  of  an 
election  of  seren  deacons,  bat  sajs  nothing  on  the  mode  of  its 
beitag  conducted.  Now,  considering  the  number  of  members  in 
the  church  at  Jerusalem,  unless  they  were  directed  in  their  choiol 
by  inspiration,  which  there  is  no  reason  think,  they  were,  it  m 
more  than  a  thousand  to  one  that  those  seven  persons  who  were 
chosen  were  not  the  persons  whom  every  individual  member  fint 
proposed.  What  then  can  we  suppose  them  to  have  done  t  They 
flsight  discuss  the  subject  till  they  become  of  one  mind ;  or,  which 
is  much  more  likely,  the  lessor  number,  perceiving  the  general 
wish,  and  considering  that  their  brethren  had  understanding  ai 
well  as  they,  n^t  peaceably  give  up  their  own  opinions  to  tiie 
greater,  **  submitting  one  to  another  in  the  fear  of  God.'*  But 
suppose  a  hundred  of  the  members  had  said  as  follows  :-— *  With- 
out reflecting  on  any  who  have  been  named,  we  think  two  or  three 
other  brethren  more  answerable  to  the  qualifications  required  by 
the  apostles  than  some  of  them ;  but,  having  said  this,  we  are 
willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  general  voice* — Should  they  or  would 
they  have  been  excluded  for  this  ?  Assuredly  the  exclusions  of  the 
New  Testament  were  for  very  different  causes  ! 

The  statements  of  the  society  in  St.  Martins-legrand  on  this 
subject  are  sophistical,  self-contradictory,  and  blasphemous. 
•*  Nothing,"  say  they,  **  is  decided  by  the  vote  of  the  majority. 
In  some  cases  indeed  there  are  dissenting  voices.  The  reasons 
of  the  dissent  are  thereupon  proposed  and  considered.  If  they 
are  scriptural,  the  whole  church  has  cause  to  change  its  opinion  ; 
if  not ^  and  the  person  persists  in  his  opposition  to  the  wordof  God^ 
the  church  is  bound  to  reject  him.**  But  who  is  to  judge  whether 
the  reasons  of  the  dissentients  be  scriptural  or  not  ?  The  majority 
no  doubt,  and  an  opposition  to  their  opinion  is  an  opposition  to 
the  word  of  God. 

Humility  and  love  will  do  great  things  toward  unanimity  ;  but 
this  forced  unanimity  is  the  highest  refinement  of  spiritual  tyran* 
ny.    It  is  being  compelled  to  believe  as  the  church  believes,  and 
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that  not  only  on  subjectd  clearly  reyealed,  and  of  great  impor- 
tance ;  but  in  matters  of  mere  opinion,  in  which  the  most  upright 
minds  may  differ,  and  to  which  no  standard  can  apply.  What  can 
he  who  exalieth  himself  above  all  that  is  caUed  Gody  do  more  than 
set  up  his  decisions  as  the  word  of  Qod^  and  require  men  on  pain 
of  excommunication  to  receive  them  ? 

I  am  yours,  &c. 


LETTER  XI. 


OF    THE    KINGDOM    OF    CHRIST. 


My  Dear  Friend, 

You  are  aware  that  the  admirers  ©f  Messrs.  Glass  and   Sande- 
man  generally  value  themselves  on  their  "  clear  views  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  of  the  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom  ;*'  and  I  doubt  not  but 
they  have  written  things  concerning  both  which  deserve  attention. 
It  appears  to  me,  however  that  they  have  done  much  more  in  de- 
tecting error,  than  in  advancing  truth  ;  and  that  their  writings  on 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  relate  more  to  what  it  is  not,  than  to  what 
it  is.     Taking  up  the  sentence  of  our  Lord,  My  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world,  they  have  said  much,  and  much   to  purpose,   against 
worldly  establishments  of  religion,  with  their  unscriptural  appen- 
dages ;  but,  after  all,  have  they  shown  what  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
is  ;  and  does  their  religion  taken  as  a  whole,  exemplify   it  in  its 
genuine  simplicity  ?  If  writing  and  talking  about  *'  simple  truth" 
would  do  it,  they  would  not  be  wanting ;  but  it  will  not.     Is  there 
not  as  much  of  a  worldly  spirit  in  their  religion  as  in  that  which 
they  explode,  only  that  it  is  of  a  different  species  ?  Nay,  is  there 
not  a  greater  defect  among  them,  in  what   relates  to  righteousness, 
peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  than  will  often  be  found  in  what 
they  denominate  Babylon  itself. 

A  clear  view  of  the  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom  would  hardly  be 
supposed  to  overlook  the  Apostle's  account  of  it.  The  kingdom 
of  God,  be  says,  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness,  peace 
andjoy  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  From  this  statement  we  should  ex- 
pect to  find  the  essence  of  it  placed  in  things  moral  rather  than  in 
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thiDgi  ceremonial ;  in  thiogB  clearly  revealed  rather  than  in  mat- 
ters of  doubtful  disputation  ;  and  in  things  of  prime  importance 
rather  than  in  tluMe  of  but  comparati? elj  smaU  account.  We  cer- 
tainlj  should  not  eipect  to  see  the  old  error  of  the  pharisees  re- 
▼ived,  that  of  tithing  mint  and  rue  to  the  neglect  of  judgment, 
mercy,  and  the  love  of  Ood. 

We  should  also  eipect  the  moat  eminent  subjects  of  this  king- 
dom would  be  men  who,  while  they  conscientiously  attend  to  the 
positive  institutions  of  Christ,  abhor  the  thought  of  making  them 
a  substitute  for  sobriety,  righteousness,  and  godliness  :  men  who 
need  not  a  special  precept  for  every  duty  ;  but,  drinking  deeply 
into  the  law  of  love,  are  ready,  like  the  father  of  the  faithful,  to 
obey  all  its  dictates. 

And|  as  the  kingdom  of  Ood  consists  in/ieace,  we  should  expect 
its  most  eminent  subjects  to  be  distinguished  by  that  dove-like 
spirit  which  seeks  the  thingi  which  make,  for  peace.  They  may 
indeed  be  called  upon  to  contend  for  the  faith,  and  that  earnestly  ; 
but  contention  will  not  be  their  element :  nor  will  their  time  be 
chiefly  occupied  in  conversing  on  the  errors,  absurdities,  and 
faults  of  others.  Considering  6i^ler  zeal  and  strife  in  the  heart 
as  belonging  to  the  wisdom  that  descendeth  not  from  above,  but 
which  is  earthly,  sensual,  and  devilish,  they  are  concerned  to  lay 
aside  every  thing  of  the  kind,  and  to  cherish  the  spirit  of  a  new- 
^orn  babe. 

Finally  :  The  joys  which  they  possess  in  having  heard  and  be- 
lieved the  good  news  of  salvation  may  be  expected  to  render  them 
dead  to  those  of  the  world  ;  so  much  so  at  least,  that  they  will 
have  no  need  to  repair  to  the  diversions  of  the  theatre,  or  other 
carnal  pastimes,  in  order  to  be  happy  ;  nor  will  they  dream  of 
such  methods  of  asserting  their  Christian  liberty,  and  opposing 
Pharisaism. 

Whether  these  marks  of  Christ's  subjects  be  eminently  con- 
spicuous among  the  people  alluded  to,  those  who  are  best  acquain- 
ted with  them  are  able  to  determine  ;  but  so  far  as  appears  from 
their  writings,  whatever  excellencies  distinguish  them,  they  do  not 
consist  in  things  of  this  nature. 
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It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Apostle,  after  representing  the  king- 
dom of  God  as  being  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness y  peactt 
ond  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit ^  adds,  for  he  that  in  these  things  ser* 
veth  Christ  is  acceptable  to  Qod,  and  aproved  of  men.  Let  us  there* 
fore  follow  after  the  things  which  make  for  peace,  and  things 
where  with  one  may  edify  another.  This  not  only  shows  what  the 
prominent  features  of  Christ's  kingdom  are,  but  affords  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  kingdom  contended  for  by  Sandemanians,  which,  in- 
stead of  recommending  itself  to  both  God  and  man,  would  seem 
rather  to  have  been  copied  from  the  religion  of  that  people  who 
**  pleased  not  God,  and  were  contrary  to  all  men." 

The  substitution  of  forms  and  ceremonies  for  the  love  God  and 
man  is  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  depiavity  has  been  wont  to 
operate.  What  else  is  Paganism,  apostate  Judaism,  Popery,  and 
many  other  things  which  pass  for  religion  ?  And  whether  the 
tame  principle  does  not  pervade  the  system  in  question,  and  even 
constitute  one  of  its  leading  features,  let  the  impartial  observer 
judge.  If  it  does  not  place  the  kingdom  of  God  in  meat  and  drink, 
it  places  it  in  things  analogous  to  them,  rather  than  in  righteous- 
ness, peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit. 

It  is  true,  the  forms  contended  for  in  this  ease  are  not  the  same 
as  iti  many  other,  being  such  only  as  are  thought  to  be  enjoined  in 
the  scriptures.  That  many  of  them  arise  from  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  scriptures,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  a  former  letter  ; 
but,  whether  it  be  so,  or  not,  if  an  improper  stress  be  laid  upon 
them,  they  ma}*^  be  as  injurious  as  though  they  were  not  scriptural. 
When  the  brazen  serpent  became  an  idol,  it  was  as  pernicious  as 
other  idols.  The  tithing  of  herbs,  though  in  itself  right,  yet  being 
done  to  the  neglect  of"  weightier  matters,"  became  the  very  cha- 
racteristic hypocricy. 

It  has  been  said  that  obedience  to  the  least  of  God*s  commands 
cannot  be  unfriendly  to  obedience  to  the  greatest ;  and  if  it  be 
genuine,  it  cannot;  but  to  deny  the  possibility  of  the  great  things 
of  God's  law  being  set  aside  by  a  fondness  for  little  things,  is  to 
deny  the  fact  just  refered  to,  and  discovers  but  a  slender  acquain- 
tance with  the  human  heart,  which  certainly  can  bum  in  zeal  for 
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a  eereiiiony«  wfaeii  at  to  the  lore  of  God  and  man,  h  b  aa  cold  ai 
death. 

If  the  nature  of  Christ's  kin^om  were  placed  io  thoae  tUngi  m 
in  which  the  Apostle  places  it,  the  gOTernment  and  discifdiDe  of 
the  chureh  would  he  considered  as  memuj  and  not  aa  emfr.  -  Ths 
design  order  and  discipline  in  an  army  is  to  encounter  the  enengr 
to  adTantage  ;  and  such  was  the  order  and  diacipline  of  the  Jnibb- 
tire  churches.     It  was  still  peaceaUe,  and,  affiectionale  ;  widMiat 
parade,  and  without  disputes,    h  consisted  in  all  things  hei^gdoao 
to  edifying,  and  in  such  an  arrangeoient  of  energiea  as  that  entif 
gift  should  he  employed  to  the  hest  adyantage  in  building  up  the 
church,  and  attacking  the  kingdom  of  Satan.     But  ia  this  the  ofder 
and  discipline  of  which  so  much  has  of  late  heen  written  f    Sordy 
not !    From  the  days  of  Glass  and  Sandeman  until  now,  it  does  not 
appear  to  hare  been  their  object  to  conrert  men  to  Christ  Aosi 
among  the  ungodly,  hut  to  make  proselytes  of  other  Christisni. 
And  is  this  to  understand  the  true  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom !    If 
there  were  not  another  fact,  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  prove  thit 
their  religion,  though  it  may  contain  a  portion  of  truth,  and  thougii 
godly  men  may  bare  been  misled  by  it,  yet,  taken  as  a  whole,  ib 
not  of  God.     There  is  not  a  surer  mark  of  false  religion  than  its 
tendency  and  aim  being  to  make  proselytes  to  ourselres  rather 
than  conrerts  to  Christ.* 

That  there  is  neither  tendency  in  the  system,  nor  aim  in  those 
who  enter  fully  into  it,  to  promote  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  is  mani- 
fest, and  easily  accounted  for.  They  neither  expect,  nor,  as  it 
would  seem,  desire  its  progress  ;  but  eren  look  with  a  jealous  eye 
on  all  opinions  and  efforts  in  farour  ofits  enlargement  ;  as  though, 
should  it  be  greatly  extended,  it  must  needs  be  a  kingdom  of  this 
ivorld !  This,  I  am  aware,  is  a  serious  charge  :  but  it  does  not 
originate  with  me,  Mr.  Braidwood,  of  Edinburgh,  who  must  be 
allowed  to  hare  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing  the  system  and 
its  adherents,  and  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  write  under  the  in- 
flnence  of  prejndirp,  seeing  he  acknowledges  he  has  ^Meamed  many 
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things  from  the  ancient  writings  of  this  class  of  professing 
Christians  in  relation  to  the  simple  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
nature  of  Christ's  kingdom'' — Mr.  Braidwood,  1  say,  writes  as  fol- 
lows : — **  I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  warn  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
i^nst  that  state  of  mind  which  makes  them  slow  to  believe  the 
prophecies  relating  to  the  extent  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom." — 
*Mt  is  remarkable  that  some  Gentile  Christians  now  show  a  dispo- 
sition toward  the  Jews,  similar  to  that  which,  in  the  apostolic  age, 
the  Jews  manifested  toward  the  Gentiles,  namely,  a  dislike  to  their 
salvation  /  It  is  truly  mortifying  to  reflect  that  the  greater  num- 
ber of  those  who  indulge  this  state  of  mind,  are  persons  much  in- 
structed in  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  and  of  the  things  concern- 
ing the  kingdom  of  God.  They  call  it  a  Jemah  notion  to  expect 
an  extensive  influence  of  the  word  of  God  among  all  nations.  The 
very  opposite  is  the  fact ;  for  the  apostle  Paul,  describing  his 
countrymen,  says,  Thet^  please  not  God,  and  are  contrary  to  all  men^ 
forbidding  us  to  speak  unto  the  Gentiles  that  they  might  be  stxved. 
And  even  believing  Jews  were  not  very  willing  to  acknowledge  the 
first  Gentile  converts,  and  were  surprised  when  they  heard  that 
God  had  also  granted  to  the  Gentiles  repentance  unto  life.  But 
the  apostle  thus  describes  the  spirit  by  which  he  regulated  his  own 
conduct :  I  please  cdl  men  in  all  things,  not  seeking  mine  own  profits, 
hiU  the  profit  of  many  thai  they  may  be  saved  / 

'^  The  freeness  of  divine  grace,  its  sovereignity,  its  opposition 
to  the  most  darling  inclinations  of  the  human  heart,  the  spiritual  and 
heavenly  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom — all  these  have  been  used  as 
arguments  against  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  or  any  signal  pros- 
perity of  the  gospel  among  the  Gentiles !  And  they  whose  heart's 
desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel,  and  for  the  nations,  is  that 
they  may  be  saved,  are  accused  of  ignorance  of  the  gospel,  and  of 
wishing  to  see  a  corrupt  faith  prevail,  especially  if  they  dare  to 
express  a  hope  that  their  prayers  will  be  answered  !" 

It  would  seem,  from  hence,  to  be  the  interest  of  this  class  of 
professing  Christians,  that  the  world  and  the  church  should  con- 
tinue what  they  are.  They  glory  in  the  latter  being  few  in  num- 
ber :  if  therefore,  any  considerable  part  of  mankind  were  to  em* 
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brace  even  what  they  account  the  tnitb,  they  would  have  nothing 
leA,  in  comparison,  whereof  to  glory  ! 

Mr.  Broidwood  addresses  the  party  on  whom  he  animadverts  af 
follows  ^*  Will  the  pnrest  and  simplest  views  that  can  be  enter- 
tained of  the  truth  concerning  Jesus  have  any  tendency  to  make 
us  less  concerned  about  the  salvation  of  men,  and  more  anxious 
to  darken  the  things  revealed  in  the  scriptures  concerning  the  suc- 
cess of  the  gospel  among  all  nations  ?    No,  my  friend,  let  us  be 
ware  of  imputing  to  the  gospel  a  state  of  mind  which  so  ill  accords 
with  its  genuine  influence,  and  which  can  only  arise  from  prefudkCj 
and  from  mistaken  views  of  the  Messiah^s  kingdom.     That  glo- 
rious kingdom,  instead  of  dying  away,  as  some  have  supposed^ 
like  an  expiring  lamp,  before  the  advent  of  its  eternal  king,  shall 
break  in  pieces  and  consume  all  opposite  kingdoms,  and  shall  stand 
forever,  although  its  own  subjects,  acting  consistently,  use  no  carnal 
weapons."* 

The  writer  to  whom  these  excellent  remarks  are  addressed, 
signs  himself  Palcemon.  I  know  not  who  he  is  ;  but  as  the  signa- 
ture  is  the  same  as  that  affixed  to  Mr.  Sandeman's  Letters  on  TAe- 
ron  and  Aspasio^  1  conclude  he  is,  and  wishes  to  be  thought  a  San- 
demanian.  Mr.  Br  idwood  calls  him  his  '^  friend,*'  and  speaks  of 
his  being  *'  mortified"  by  these  his  erroneous  sentiments,  as  though 
he  had  a  feeling  for  PalaBmon's  general  creed,  or  **  that  instruction 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  and  of  the  things  concerning  the 
kingdom  of  God,"  which  he  and  others  had  received.  For  my 
part  without  deciding  upon  the  state  of  individuals,  I  au  persua- 
ded that  these  people,  with  all  their  professions  of*'  clear  views," 
'*  simple  truth,"  and  "  simple  belief,"  have  imbibed  a  corrupt 
and  dangerous  system  of  doctrine. 

Paljemon,  whoever  he  is,  would  do  well  to  eocamine  himself 
whether  he  be  in  the  faith;  and  were  1  in  Mr.  Braidwood's  place, 
I  should  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  re-examine  what  1  had  "  learned 
from  the  ancient  writings  of  this  class  of  professing  Christians 
relative  to  the  simple  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  and  the  nature  of 
Christ's  kingdom  ;"  and  to  ask  myself  what  1  had  asked  my 
friend,  Whether  that  can  be  pure  and  simple  truth  which  is  produc* 
tive  of  such  ejects  ?  1  am  yours,  &c. 

*  Letters  on  a  variety  of  Subjects,  pp.  28. 30. 


LETTER  XII. 


THE   SPIRIT   OF    THE  SYSTEM   COMPARE])   WITH  THAT  OF  PRIMITIVE 

CHRISTIANITY. 


My  Dear  Friend^ 

You  are  aware  that  doctrines,  whether  true  or  false,  if  really 
believed,  become  principles  of  action.  They  are  a  mould  into 
which  the  mind  is  cast,  and  from  which  it  receives  its  impression. 
An  observant  eye  will  easily  perceive  a  spirit  which  attends 
different  religions,  and  different  systems  of  the  same  reli* 
gion  ;  which,  over  and  above  the  diversities  arising  from  natural 
temper,  will  manifest  itself  in  their  respective  adherents.  Pagan- 
fanism,  Mahometanism,  Deism,  apostate  Judaism,  and  the  various 
systems  which  have  appeared  under  the  name  of  Christianity,  have 
eecb  discovered  a  spirit  of  their  own  ;  and  so  has  Christianity  it- 
self. Thus  it  was  from  the  beginning :  those  who  received 
^'  another  doctrine,''  received  with  it  '*  another  spirit  ;*'  and  hence 
we  are  told  of  **  the  spirit  of  truth,  and  the  spirit  of  error:''  he 
that  had  the  one  was  said  to  be  '*  of  God,''  and  he  that  had  the 
other  "not  of  God." 

I  hope  it  will  be  understood  that  in  what  I  write  on  this  subject 
there  is  no  reference  to  individuals,  nor  any  wish  to  judge  men 
indiscriminately  by  the  names  under  which  they  pass,  nor  any  de- 
sire to  charge  the  evils  which  may  belong  to  the  system  on  aU  who 
have  discovered  a  partiality  in  its  favour,  or  who  have  defended 
particular  parts  of  it.  I  shall  only  take  a  brief  review  of  Uie  spi- 
rit which  is  of  God,  and  compare  that  of  Mr.  Sandeman,  and  the 
generality  of  its  admirers,  with  it. 
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First :  The'  spirit  of  primitiye  Christianity  was  full  of   the 
devout  and  the  affectionate.    Of  this,  there  needs  little  to  he  said 
in  a  way  of  proof,  as  the  thing  is  evident  to  any  one  who  is  acquain- 
ted with  the  Bible.     The  Psalms  of  Darid  are  full  of  it ;  and  so  is 
the  New  Testament.     Primitive  Christianity  was  the  religion  of 
love.     It  breathed  grace,  mercy,  and  peace,  on  all  that  loved  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.     Among  such  it  would  not  break 
a  bruised  reed,  nor  quench  the  smoking  flax.     Its  faithfulness  was 
tempered  with  brotherly  kindness.     It  had  compassion  for  the  ig- 
norant, and  them  that  were  out  of  the  way  ;  and  while  siding  with 
God  against  the  wicked,  it  wept  over  them,  and  was  willing  to  do 
or  suffer  any  thing,  if  by  any  means  it  might  save  some  of  them. 
But  is  this  Sandemanianism  ?     You  will  scarcely  meet  with  termt 
expressive  of  devotion  or  affection,  in  any  of  its  productions,  unless 
it  be  to  hold  them  up  to  ridicule.     It  appears  to  be  at  war  with  all 
devotion  and  devout  men.     Its  most  indignant  opposition  and  bit- 
terest invectives  are  reserved  for  them.     Its  advocates  would  have 
you  think,  indeed  that  it  is  blind  devotion,  like  that  of  the  Phari- 
sees, at  which  they  sneer :  but  where  are  we  to  look  for  that 
which  is  not  so,  and  with  which  they  are  not  at  war  ?     Is  it  to  be 
found  out  of  their  own  connexions  ?     Every  thing  there  which 
has  the  appearance  of  religion  is  pharisaism.     It  must  therefore 
be  among  themselves  if  any  where.     But  if  the  spirit  of  Zozjc, 
peace,  long -suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  meekness,  &c.  prevail  in 
their  assemblies,  it  is  singular  that  the  same  spirit  should  not  ap- 
pear in  their  writings.     Who  that  has  read  them  will  say  that  their 
general  tendency  is  to  promote  the  love  of  either  God  or  man  ? 
Toward  worldly  men  indeed,  who  make  no  pretence  to  religion, 
the  system  seems  to  bear  a  friendly  aspect :  but  it  discovers  no 
concern  for  their  salvation.     It  would  seem  to  have  no  tears  to 
shed  over  a  perishing  world  ;  and  even  looks  with  a  jealous  eye 
on  those  that  have,  glorying  in  the  paucity  of  its  numbers  I 

Whether  the  advocates  of  this  system  perceive  the  discordance 
between  their  own  spirit  and  that  of  David,  or  whatever  is  the  rea- 
son, it  is  common  for  them  to  apply  to  Christ  a  great  deal  of  what 
he  manifestly  wrote  of  his  own  devout  feeling.  Christ,  it  seems, 
might  be  the  subject  of  devotion,  without  any  danger  of  self-right- 
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eous  pride  ;  but  we  caDDOt,  and  therefore  must  have  little  or  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it. 

It  is  among  people  of  this  description  that  religious/ee/tit^*  and 
affections  are  ordinarily  traduced.  There  are,  no  doobt,  many 
enthusiastic  feelings,  which  have  no  true  religion  in  them.  There 
is  such  a  thing  too  as  to  make  a  Saviour  of  them,  as  well  as  of  our 
duties.  But  we  must  liot  on  this  account  exclude  the  one  any 
more  than  the  other.  President  Edwards,  in  his  Treatise  on  Re- 
Ugious  Affections^  has  proved  beyond  all  reasonable  contradiction, 
that  the  essence  of  true  religion  lies  in  them.  In  reading  that 
work  and  Mr.  Sandeman's  Letters,  we  may  see  many  of  the  same 
things  exposed  as  enthusiastic ;  but  the  one  is  an  oil  that  breaketh 
not  the  head,  the  other  an  effusion  of  pride  and  bitterness.  The 
first,  while  rejecting  what  is  naught,  retains  the  savour  of  pure 
humble,  and  holy  religion  :  but  the  last,  is  as  one  who  should  pro- 
pose to  remove  the  disorders  of  the  head  by  means  of  a  guillo- 
tine. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  every  religion,  which,  instead  of  aris- 
ing from  love  to  the  truth,  has  its  origin  in  dislike  or  opposition^ 
even  though  it  be  to  error,  will  come  to  nothing.  You  may  some- 
times see  the  principal  inhabitants  of  a  village  fall  out  with  the 
Clergyman,  perhaps  on  account  of  some  difference  on  the  subject 
of  tythes,  and  proceed  to  build  a  place  for  dissenting  worship :  also 
dissenting  congregations  themselves  will  sometimes  divide  from 
mere  antipathy  to  the  preacher,  or  from  offence  taken  at  some  of 
the  people  :  but  did  you  ever  know  such  undertakings  productive 
of  much  good  ?  When  we  adhere  to  a  system  of  religion  from  op- 
position to  something  else,  we  do  not  so  much  regard  it  for  what  it 
i«,  as  for  what  it  is  not.  Whatever  good,  therefore,  there  may  be  in 
it,  it  will  do  us*  no  good,  and  we  shall  go  on  waxing  worse  and 
worse.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Sadducees,  according  to  Pri- 
deaux,  professed,  at  their  outset,  the  strictest  adherence  to  the 
written  toordj  utterly  renouncing  the  traditions  of  the  elders^  which 
the  Pharisees  had  agreed  to  hold.  In  a  little  time,  however,  they 
rejected  a  great  part  of  the  word  itself,  and  its  most  important  doc- 
trines, such  as  the  resurrection  and  a  future  life.  This  was  no 
more  than  might  have  been  expected ;  for  the  origin  of  the  syv- 
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tem  was  not  nttacbment  to  the  vFord,  bat  dislike  to  the  Pharisees. 

How  far  these  remarks  apply  to  the  religion  in  question,  let 
those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  it  judge.  It  doubtless  contains 
some  important  truth,  as  did  SadduceanisAi  at  its  outset ;  but  the 
spirit  which  pervades  it  must  render  it  doubtful  whether  this  be 
held  for  its  own  sake  so  much  as  from  opposition  to  other  princi- 
ples. If  truth  be  loved  for  its  own  sake,  it  will  occupy  our  minds 
irrespective  of  the  errors  which  are  opposed  to  it,  and  whether 
they  exist  or  not.  But,  by  the  strain  of  writing  and  conversation 
'  which  pervails  in  this  connexion,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  supposed 
absurdities  of  others  were  the  life  of  their  religion,  and  that  if  they 
were  once  to  cease,  their  zeal  would  expire  with  them.  It  is  the 
vulture,  and  not  the  dove,  that  is  apparent  in  all  their  writings. 
Who  will  say  that  Mr.  Sandeman  sought  the  good  of  his  oppo- 
nents, when  all  through  his  publications  he  took  every  opportuni- 
ty to  hold  them  up  to  contempt ;  and  with  evident  marks  of  pleas- 
ure to  describe  them  and  their  friends  as  walking  in  a  devout  path 
to  hell  ?  The  same  is  manifestly  the  spirit  of  his  followers,  though 
they  may  not  possess  his  sarcastic  talents.  But  are  these  the 
weapons  of  the  Christian  warfare  ?  Supposing  Flavel,  Boston, 
the  Erskines,  &c.  to  have  been  bad  men,  was  this  the  way  to  deal 
with  them  ?     Is  there  no  medium  between  flattery  and  malignity. 

Mr.  Sandeman  would  persuade  us  that  Paul  was  of  his  ''tem- 
per."* Paul  was  certainly  in  earnest,  and  resisted  error  wher- 
ever he  found  it.  He  does  not,  however,  treat  those  who  build 
on  a  right  foundation,  though  it  be  a  portion  of  what  will  be  ulti- 
mately consumed,  as  enemies  to  the  truth.j  And  in  his  conduct 
even  to  the  enemies  of  Christ,  I  recollect  no  sarcastic  sneers, 
tending  to  draw  upon  them  the  contempt  of  mankind,  but  every 
thing  calculated  to  do  them  good.  If,  however,  it  were  not  so,  he 
must  have  practised  differently  from  what  he  wrote.  The  servant 
of  the  Lord,  he  says  in  his  Epistle  to  Timothy,  must  not  strive 
(as  for  mastery  ;)  but  be  gentle  unlo  all  men ;  in  meekness  in- 
structing those  that  oppose  themselves ;  if  God  peradventure  mil 
give  them  repentance  to  the  acknowledging  of  the  truth,     Paul 

*  Epistolary  Correspondence,  p.  9.  t  1  Cor.  iii.  11 — 15. 
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would  have  instracted  and  intreated  those  whom  Mr.  SaDdemaii 
scorned. 

There  is  a  calmness,  I  acknowledge,  in  the  advocates  of  this 
doctrine,  which  distinguishes  their  writings  from  the  low  and  ful- 
some productions  of  the  English  Antinomians.  But  calmness  ii 
not  always  opposed  to  bitterness:  on  the  contrary,  it  may  he 
studied  for  the  very  purpose  of  .concealing  it.  The  wordi  of  kit 
mouth  were  smoother  than  butter ^  tntt  war  woe  in  his  heart :  Alt 
sayings  were  softer  them  oily  yet  were  they  drawn  swords. 

The  only  thing  that  I  know  of  which  has  the  appearance  of  lore 
is,  that  attachment  which  they  have  to  one  another,  and  which 
they  consider  as  love  for  the  truth^s  sake.  But  even  here  there 
are  things  which  I  am  not  able  to  reconcile.  Liove  for  the  truth's 
sake  unites  the  heart  to  every  one  in  proportion  tts  he  appears  to 
embrace  it:  but  the  nearer  you  approach  to  these  people,  provi- 
ded you  follow  not  along  with  them,  so  much  the  more  bitter  are 
their  invectives.  Again :  Love  for  the  truth's  sake  takes  into  con* 
sideration  its  practical  effects.  It  was  truth  embodied  in  the  spirit 
and  life  that  excited  the  attachment  hf  the  apostle  John  :  /  re;oi- 
ced  greatly  that  J  found  of  thy  children  walking  in  truth.  But 
that  which  excites  their  love  seems  to  be  the  >'  c|ear  views** 
which  they  conceive  their  friends  to  entertain  above  other  profes- 
sing Christians.  Once  more  :  Love,  be  it  for  the  sake  of  what  it 
may,  will  so  unite  us  to  one  another  as  to  render  separation  pain* 
ful,  and  lead  to  the  use  of  all  possible  means  of  preventing  it.  But 
such  is  the  discipline  of  those  who  drink  into  these  principles, 
that,  for  differences  which  others  would  consider  as  objects  of  for- 
bearance, they  can  separate  men  from  their  communion  in  consid- 
erable numbers,  with  little  or  no  apparent  concern.  I  can  rec- 
oncile such  things  with  self-love  ;  but  not  with  love  for  the  truth^s 
sake. 

Secondly :  The  spirit  of  primitive  Christianity  was  a  spirit  of 
meekness  and  humility*  Of  this  Christ  himself  was  the  great  pat- 
tern ;  and  they  that  would  be  his  disciples  must  *^  learn  of  him 
who  was  meek  and  lowly  of  heart."  They  were  unbelievers, 
and  not  Christians,  who  trusted  in  themselves  thai  they  were  right' 
eous,  and  despised  others.    He  that  would  be  wise  was  required  to 
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mjr  obterratioo.  Instead  of  a  felMiffident  spirit,  which  tiasis 
with  respect  the  ODderetanding  of  others,  and  implores  dWiae 
direction,  no  sooner  have  these  principles  taken  possession  of  a 
man,  than  they  not  only  render  him  certain  that  he  is  in  the  rigbti 
but  instantly  qualify  him  to  pronounce  on  those  who  foUow  not 
with  him  as  destitute  of  the  truth. 

We  may  be  told,  however,  that  there  is  one  species  of  pride  at 
least,  of  which  the  system  cannot  be  suspected,  namely  that  of 
Meif-righieoumeM^  seeing  it  is  that  against  which  its  abettors  are 
constantly  declaiming.  But  he  that  would  know  the  troth  most 
not  take  op  with  mere  professions.  If  a  self-righteous  spirit  con- 
sut  in  truaiing  in  ikemaehe*  that  tkey  are  rigkteouMy  and  despmng 
UhfTMy  I  see  not  how  they  are  to  be  acquitted  of  it.  A  self-riglit* 
eons  spirit  and  its  opposite  will  be  allowed  to  be  drawn  with  soffi- 
eient  prominency  in  the  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  PaUicao. 
The  question  is,  which  of  these  characters  is  exem[^ified  by  thoss 
who  enter  fully  into  the  Sandemanian  system  1    b  it  the  paUicaa ! 
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Look  at  it :  I  am  aivare  that  he  is  the  favourite  of  the  party,  and 
so  he  is  of  other  parties  3  for  you  oever  heard  of  any  who  were 
the  professed  advocates  of  the  Pharisee ;  hut  are  they  of  the 
spirit  of  the  publican  ?  Rather,  are  they  not  manifestly  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Pharisee,  who  looked  down  with  scorn  upon  his  fel- 
low-worshipper ^ 

Mr.  Braidwood^  referring  to  a  late  publication  by  one  of  this 
class  of  professing  Christians,  who  calls  himseU  Simplex,  writes  as 
follows  : — "  The  work  refcVred  to  seems  intended  chiefly  to  show 
how  much  Simplex^  and  they  who  agree  with  him,  despise  others, 
and  how  far  they  alone  are  from  trusting  to  themselves  that  they 
are  righteous.  This  their  apparent  inconsistency,  their  confident 
assertions  when  no  proof  is  given,  their  unfeeling  and  indiscrimin- 
ate censures,  (which  therefore  cannot  be  always  just,)  and  their 
fearless  anathemas  against  all  who  follow  not  with  them,  prevent 
them  from  obtaining  a  hearing,  not  only  from  those  whom  they 
might  be  warranted  to  consider  as  false  professors,  but  from  dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  who  need  to  be  taught  the  way  of  God  more  per- 
fectly.    And  in  this  also  they  glory. 

*'  If  they  would  suffer  an  exhortation  from  a  fellow-dinner,  I 
would  entreat  them  to  recollect  that  the  Pharisee  praying  in  the 
temple,  disdained  the  publican,  while  the  publican  disdained  no 
man,  and  had  nothing  to  say  except  what  regarded  himself  and 
THE  Most  High. — God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.  They  will 
never  successfully  combat  self- righteousness  till  they  themselves 
become  |>oor  and  of  a  contrite  spirit.  The  most  effectual  way  t© 
condemn  pride,  is  to  give  an  examp/e  of  humility. 

'^Self-abasement  corresponds  with  the  humbling  doctrine  of 
Christ  crucified  :  while  the  indulgence  of  an  opposite  spirit,  in 
connexion  with  clear  views  of  the  freedom  and  sovereignty  of 
divine  grace,  presents  a  most  unnatural  and  unedifying  object — 
the  publican  turning  the  chase  upon  the  Pharisee,  and  combating 
him  with  his  own  weapons !  Nay,  he  who  professes  to  account 
himself  the  chief  of  sinners,  having  once  begun  to  imitate  an  exam- 
ple so  repugnant  to  the  genuine  influence  of  the  doctrine  for  which 
he  contends,  now  proceeds  to  attack  all  who  come  in  his  way*— 
self-condemned  publicans,  not  entirely  of  his  own  mind,  as  veW  a» 
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proud  Pharisees,  avowing  their  impious  claims  upon  the  Divine 
Being.     May  we  not  ask,  Who  art  thou  that  judgest?^^* 

As  to  Mr.  Braidwood's  allowing  them  to  possess  ''  clear  views 
of  the  freedom  and  sovereignty  of  divine  grace,"  I  do  not  under* 
stand  how  such  views  can  accompany,  and  still  less  produce,  such 
a  spirit  as  he  has  described ;  but  with  regard  to  the  spirit  itself,  it 
is  manifestly  drawn  from  life,  and  is  of  greater  effect  than  if  he 
had  written  a  volume  on  the  subject.  Whethor  his  observations 
do  not  equally  apply  to  that  marked  separation  of  church-mem- 
bers from  others  in  public  worship,  said  to  be  practised  of  late  in 
Ireland,  and  to  which  he  refers  in  page  33,  let  those  who  have 
their  senses  exercised  to  discern  both  good  and  evil  judge. 

Lastly :  The  spirit  of  primitive  Christianity  was  catholic  and 
pacific.  Its  language  is,  Grace  be  with  all  them  that  lone  our  Lord' 
Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity/. — As  many  as  walk  by  this  rule^  (that  is» 
the  cross  of  Christ,)  peace  be  on  them,  and  mercy ^  and  upon  the 
Israel  of  God. — All  that  in  every  place  call  upon  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christy  our  Lord,  both  theirs  and  ours,  Grace  be  unto  them,  and 
peaccyfrom  God  our  Father,  and  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

There  were  cases  in  which  the  apostles  and  first  Christians 
were  obliged  to  withdraw  even  from  brethren  who  walked  disor- 
derly ;  but  this  would  give  them  pain.  And  if  the  disordered  state 
of  the  Christian  world  at  present  render  it  necessary  for  some  of 
the  friends  of  Christ  to  withdraw  from  others,  it  must  needs,  to  a 
truly  good  man,  be  a  matter  of  deep  regret.  It  will  be  his  con- 
r^rn,  too,  to  diminish  the  breach  rather  than  widen  it ;  and  to  con- 
sider the  things  wherein  he  agrees  with  others,  and  as  far  as  he 
conscientiously  can,  to  act  with  them.  If  we  see  individuals,  or  a 
community,  who,  instead  of  such  regret,  are  generally  employed 
in  censuring  all  who  follow  not  with  them,  as  enemies  to  the  truth  : 
and,  instead  of  acting  with  them  in  things  wherein  they  are  agreed, 
are  studious  to  render  the  separation  as  wide  as  possible,  and  glory 
in  it — can  we  hesitate  to  say  this  is  not  Christianity  ?j 

There  is  a  zeal  which  may  properly  be  denominated  catholic, 
and  one  which  may  as  properly  be  denominated  sectarian.     It  is 

^  Letters  on  various  Subjects,  Szc^  Introduction. 
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not  supposed  that  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  can  be  equally  con- 
cerned in  promoting  Christ's  interest  in  all  places.  As  our  pow- 
ers  are  limited,  we  must  each  build  the  wall,  as  it  were,  over 
against  our  own  bouses.  Nor  are  we  obliged  to  be  equally  con- 
cerned for  the  prosperity  of  all  religious  undertakings,  in  which  the 
parties  may  be  in  the  main  on  the  side  of  Christ.  It  is  right  that  we 
should  be  most  interested  in  that  which  approaches  the  nearest  to 
truth  and  true  religion.  But  true  catholic  zeal' will  nevertheless 
have  the  good  of  the  universal  church  of  Christ  for  its  grand  ob- 
ject, and  will  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  every  denomination  of 
Christians,  in  so  far  as  they  appear  to  have  the  mind  of  Christ. 
Those  who  builded  the  wall  against  their  own  houses  would  not 
consider  themselves  as  the  only  builders,  but  would  bear  goo^ 
will  to  their  brethren,  and  keep  in  view  the  rearing  of  the  whole 
wall,  which  should  encompass  the  city.  As  it  is  not  our  being  of 
the  religion  of  Rome,  nor  of  any  other  which  happens  to  be 
favoured  by  the  state,  that  determines  our  zeal  to  be  catholic ;  so, 
it  is  not  our  being  of  a  sect,  or  party  of  Christians,  or  endeavour- 
ing with  Christian  meekness  and  frankness  to  convince  others  of 
what  we  account  the  mind  of  Christ,  that  gives  it  the  character  of 
sectarian.  It  is  a  being  more  concerned  to  propagate  those  things 
wherein  we  differ  from  other  Christians^  than  to  impart  the  common 
salvation.  Where  this  is  the  case  we  shall  so  limit  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  to  ourselves  as  nearly  to  confine  our  good  wishes, 
prayers,  and  efforts  to  our.  own  denomination,  and  treat  all  others 
as  if  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  them  in  religious  matters  but  in  a 
way  of  censure  and  dispute.  Wherein  this  kind  of  zeal  differs 
from  that  of  the  Pharisees,  that  compassed  s6a  and  land  to  make 
proselytes,  but  who,  when  made,  were  turned  to  ^hem  rather  than 
to  God,  I  cannot  understand. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  notwithstanding  all  which  hns  been  writ- 
ten by  the  advocates  of  this  system  about  a  free  gospel  to  (he  un- 
godly, they  do  notseem  to  have  much  to  do  in  labouring  for  the  con- 
version of  men  of  this  description.  Their  principal  attention,  like 
that  of  the  Socinians,  seems  directed  towards  religious  people  of 
other  denominations,  and  from  them  their  forces  have  been  mostly 
recruited.     This  may  not  have  been  universally,  the  case,  but 
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MO  ,  OH  THE  SFIBrr  PJi^RNtZII. 

B(fm  every  thing  thai  I  h«ve  ieen  and  heaid,  it  it  ^efey.  feMrall j 
e^:  end  if  tUi  do  not  betny  a  seal  more  diiBCjtaA|o4ie  mahiiic 
ef  pnoielytei  to  thenwelves  thao  of  conyertt  to  Chrial,'.  A  wSk  be 
diAcatt  to  detemine  what  does. 

The  (seal  of  the  apoitka  waa  directed  to  the  eereectioDof 
evilly  the  healing  of  diibrencea,  and  the  onitwg'of  the  friajida  of 
Jeaea  Chriat :  hot  the  seal  prodoced  by  thia  syatem  appawrii»  be 
ef-eeoDtni;  tendencj.  .WhareTer  it  moit  prevaib,  wevhear 
aaoat  of  bitteraaMi  contention « and  diviuon. 

It  oiqr  be  aaid,  this  ia  no  SBore  Chan  waa  true  of  the  goipeliftad^ 
which aeta  ann  at  Tariance  with  hia  &lher,  hia  moAw^  end  his 
neareat  IHendi ;  and  relates  not  to  what  it  ooMes » but  to  what, 
throQi^ the  cormptions  of  men, it oeraijoef •  The  wordsof  oar 
Lord,  howerer,  do  not^describe  the  bittertoess  of  belieTeri  against 
unbelieTerat  hot  of  nnbelierers  against  belieVersi  who  as  Caio  ha- 
ted  his  brother^  hate  them  fi>r  the  gospel's  sake. 

It  haa  been  aaid,  that  **  the  poignancy  of  Mr.  Sandeman's  words 
ariste  from  their  being  tme.*'  The  same  might  be  said,  and  with 
eqoal  joatice,  of  any  other  <*bitter  words,'*  for  which  men  of  con- 
tMBpteoiis  spirits  know  bow  to  ^*  whet  their  toi^es."  If  the'doc- 
trine  which  Mr.  Sandeman  taught  were  true,  it  would  do  good 
to  them  that  believed  it.  It  certainly  produces  its  own  likeness  in 
them ;  but  what  is  it  ?  Is  it  not  '*  trusting  in  themselves  that  they 
are  righteous,  and  despising  others  ?''  Is  it  not  descrying  the 
mote  in  a  brother's  eye,  while  blinded  to  the  beam  in  their  own  ? 

There  is  a  very  interesting  description  given  in  the  Epistle  of 
James,  of  two  opposite  kinds  o^  wisdom.  The  first  is  represented 
as  coming  *'  from  above,"  the  last  as  **  coming  not  from  above," 
but  as  being  earthly,  sensual,  deinllsJh  That  is  Jirst  pure, 
then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  intreated,  fall  of  mercy 
and  good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy  :  this 
works  "  bitter  zeal  and  strife  in  the  heart."  The  fruit  of 
righteousness  is  sown  in  peace,  and  in  making  peace,  by  the  one  : 
but  by  the  other  is  (produced  confusion,  and  every  evil  work. 
Yet  these  last  are  supposed  to  ^'  glory  ;"  but  in  glorying  they  lie 
against  the  truth.  Without  wishing  to  ascribe  either  to  bodies  of 
]^ple  indiscriminately,  there  is  enough  said  to  enable  us  to  form 
a  judgment  of  things  by  the  effects  which  they  produce. 
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To  coDclade, — It  is  no  part  of  my  design  to  Tindicate  or  apolo* 
gizefbr  the  errors  of  other  denominations.  The  Christian  charch 
is  not  what  it  was  at  the  beginning ;  and  though  every  body  of 
Christians  are  not  equally  corrupt,  yet  none  is  so  pure,  but  that^  if 
its  character  were  reported  by  the  great  Head  of  the  church,  he 
would  have  '^  somewhat  against"  it.  But  whatever  errors  or 
evils  may  be  found  in  any  of  us,  it  is  not  this  species  of  reform, 
even  if  it  were  universally  to  prevail,  that  would  correct  them. 
On  the  contrary,  if  we  may  judge  from  its  effects  during  the  last 
fifty  years,  it  would  lead  the  Christian  world,  if  not  to  downright 
Infidelity,  yet  to  something  that  comes  but  very  little  short  it. 

I  am 

Your  affectionate 

Friend  and  Brother, 

ANDREW  FULLER. 


KNl)  OF  TUB  THIRD  VOLUME. 
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